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Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Uniirersity  of  Berlin,  Mml>er  of  the  Koman-Garmaa 
Commission  of  the  Imperial  German  Institute. 

It  might  haye  been  supposed  that  with  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
political  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  had  subsisted  throngbont  the  whole  course  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory,  was  severed  except  for  sneh  occasional  and  snperfidal  points  of 
contact  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  had  never  been  wholly  lacking.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  West  was  left  to  its  own  devices.  But  it  presently 
became  evident  that  the  development  which  there  took  place,  untronbied 
by  interference  from  without,  was  franght  with  consequences  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  Hellenistic  political  system.  By  abstaining  from  peremptory 
interference  while  such  interference  was  yet  possible,  the  Macedonian  Mug- 
doms  permitted  a  power  to  arise  in  Italy  so  strong  that  in  a  very  short  time 
it  proceeded  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  their  own  existence. 

This  new  power  did  not  take  its  rise  among  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  formidable  foes  of  Greece — the  ^betto-Oscan  tribes,  whom 
Plato  dreaded.  These  last  were  a  race  of  warlike  mountaineers  living 
under  a  free  system  of  tribal  government,  something  like  the  Swiss  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  except  that  cavalry,  as  weE  as  infantry,  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  their  armies.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  strove  to  extend  their 
borders  on  every  side  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  native  land.  But 
they  lacked  what  the  Swiss  of  the  Four  Cantons  gained  by  their  league 
wili  Berne  and  Zunch — a  steady  political  aim  j  tribe  Jostied  tribe,  the 
remoter  endeavouring  to  wrest  from  the  nearer  what  the  latter  had  won. 
Thm,  though  they  might  subjugate  cities  of  Greece,  they  were  incapable  of 
crating  a  great  homogeneous  state.  The  Caraceni,  Pentri,  Candini,  and 
Iprpini,  the  four  tribes  of  the  mountain  tract  about  the  source  of  the 
Toltumus  and  its  tributaries,  were  the  only  ones  which  constituted  a  cmn- 
pact  federation.  After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  these  inibes  began 
to  press  forward  in  every  direction,  against  the  ApuliSuis  to  the  east, 
Lucanians  to  the  south,  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  Tolsdans  to  the 
west.  But  there  they  were  confronted  by  a  power  which  was  destined  to 
prove  greater  than  they. 

K.  yr.  —  YOU  r.  B 
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As  early  as  tie  sixth  centary,  during  the  Etruscan  period,  the  city  of 
Rome  on  the  Tiber  had  grown  into  a  large  and  important  community. 
After  the  overthrow  of  foreign  dominion  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  it 
maintamed  its  supremacy  over  at  least  the  majority  of  the  country  town¬ 
ships  of  the  little  Latin  nation,  which  laboriously  warded  off  the  attacks 
of  Its  neighbours  under  Roman  hegemony.  Not  till  about  the  year  400  did 
it  succeed  in  driving  the  and  Volscians  back  into  their  mountain 

fastnesses ;  and  in  S88  it  took  the  neighbouring  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.  The 
great  Celtic  invasion  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  but  having  survived 
this  peril  it  maintamed  its  former  predominance  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  on  friendly  terms;  from  of  old,  Greek 
civilisation  had  found  almost  as  ready  acceptance  among  the  Latins  as 
among  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  struggle  with  the  latter  people  Latins  ard 
Greeks  had  fought  side  by  side.  The  middle  of  the  fourth  century  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  expansion  of  Roman  power;  the  Romans  conquered  the  Vol- 
seians  and  several  refractory  Latin  cities,  and  vanquished  their  Etruscan 
neighbours,  and  in  the  year  350  the  Etruscan  city  of  Caere  joined  the 
Roman  confederacy.  At  the  same  time  Rome  extended  her  dominion  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris  and  towards  the  coast ;  and  in  the  latter  quarter  the 
great  city  of  Capua  (together  with  Cumse,  now  an  Oscan  city,  and  many 
others)  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Rome  for  protection  against  the 
Sammtes.  Soon  after,  in  336-334,  Capua  and  the  Latin  towns,  winch  had 
revolted,  were  completely  subjugated,  and  most  of  them  incorporated  into 
the  Roman  body  politic.  Peace  had  been  maintained  up  to  this  time 
with  the  Samn.it es,  to  whom  the  south  of  the  Campania  and  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Liris  had  been  abandoned ;  but  when,  in  325,  Rome  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  Fregell®  and  took  the  Greeks  of  Naples  under  her  protection,  an 
open  conSict  broke  out  between  the  two  states,  each  of  which  was  doing  its 
utmost  to  extend  its  borders  in  Italy. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  level  of  civilisation  to  which  it  had  risen,  the 
state  of  Rome,  like  that  of  the  Samnites,  was  a  state  of  farmers.  But  it 
r»ossessed  what  the  Samnite  tribal  organisation  lacked,  a  superior  political 
system,  which  gave  it  the  advantage  of  the  municipal  form  of  government, 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  municipal  republics  of  Greece.  But  with 
this  municipal  organisation  it  combined  (and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  its 
success)  a  capacity  for  expansion  and  an  ever  increasing  extension  of  civil 
rights  which  offers  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  churlish  spirit  of  the  Greek 
cities.  In  the  latter,  purity  of  descent  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners 
from  civil  rights  was  an  axiom  of  political  life,  to  which  radical  democracies, 
like  Atiiens,  clung  even  more  tenaciously  than  the  rest ;  and  the  conse- 
queiivC  .7 as  that  every  success  abroad  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  van- 
quisliel  Lin<ier  the  yoke  of  the  ruling  city.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  for  all 
her  ec'iiquests,  made  no  subjects  in  Italy.  In  her  own  vicinity,  and  in 
Latiurii  rirst  of  all,  conquered  communities  were  usually  admitted  to  the 
RuiLaii  c.jiifederaej  on  equal  lerms,  and  allowed  to  retain  local 

...utouvmy  itnmieipia)  under  Roman  supervision.  She  extended  the 
s^izic  sysw-ni  far  into  middle  Iialv ;  the  franchise  and  the  right  of  %"oting 
the  Rom..ii  prpuiar  as'^einblies  (pumitia')  being  withlield  only  from  coni- 
o:  alicu  language,  like  the  Etruscan  ba^rites,  and  the  Campanians 
Cty  iLt.  In  ether  ca^es.  wiiCoi  Ronie  had  vanquished  a  foe  she  took 
yossi->sy  a.  oi  a  portion  ot  i!.e  pnblio  lands,  and  established  citizens  there 
s::*! tiers  to  cultivate  the  soil;  the  rest  of  the  citizens  retained  complete 
liberty  and  political  autonomy  (Rome,  however,  altering  the  system  of 
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govemineEt  according  to  her  own  good  pleasure  and  taking  care  that  the 
administration  fell  ^hito  the  hands  of  her  own  adherente),  but  were  piedg«i 
by  an  everlasting  covenant  to  follow  the  Roman  standards  as  free  allies. 
Mcreover,  Rome  had  founded  colonies  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country, 
daughter-cities  organised  as  independent  municipalities,  which  occupied  the 
same  position  towards  her  as  formerly  (before  386)  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  and  were  consequently  known  as  Latin  colonies.  By  this  organisa¬ 
tion  Rome  not  only  maintained  possession,  in  every  instance,  of  the  territory 
she  had  won,  but  made  provision  for  a  constant  supply  of  sound  and  capa¬ 
ble  peasantry,  from  whose  ranks  the  army  was  recruited.  While  retain¬ 
ing,  in  her  political  administration,  the  form  of  a  city,  she  had  in  effect 
far  outgrown  its  limitations  and  become  a  great  state,  with  all  its  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  unconditionally.  To  this  circumstance 
it  is  due  that  while  the  constitution  recognised  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  people  (the  abolition  of  the  whole  body  of  aristocratic  privSege 
belongs  to  this  very  period)^  the  government  remained  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  families  of  patrician  and  plebeian  descent,  and  the  dignity  of 
office,  which  was  degraded  to  a  mere  phantom  in  the  Greek  democracies, 
remained  virtually  undiminished  in  Rome.  The  interests  of  the  fanning 
class  and  of  the  dominant  families  went  hand  in  hand ;  the  former  profited 
by  the  agrarian  policy  of  espansion  on  which  the  latter  insisted,  and  every 
success  abroad,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  consolidated  and  increased  the 
strength  of  the  community,  and  led  a  step  farther  on  the  road  to  supreme 
dominion. 

In  numbers,  military  capacity,  and  martial  ardour,  the  Samnites  were  at 
least  a  match  for  the  Romans,  their  generals  were  possibly  superior  to  those 
of  Rome'  in  ability ;  the  Samnites  won  more  victories  than  their  adversaries 
in  the  open  field.  The  Samnites’  farming  communities  perished  through  the 
defects  of  their  political  organisation  ;  they  could  not  make  a  breach  in  the 
solid  fabric  -of  the  might  of  Rome,  nor  master  the  Roman  fortresses,  even 
though  they  might  capture  one  now  and  again  ;  while,  thanks  to  her  superior 
civilisation  and  the  supplies  of  money,  provisions,  and  war  material  furnished 
by  the  various  cities  within  her  territory,  Rome  was  able  to  carry  on  war 
mnch  more  continuously  than  the  Samnite  farmer,  whose  armies  could  not 
remain  in  the  field  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  because,  like  the 
Peloponnesians  in  the  war  with  Athens,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted 
and  they  were  obliged  to  return  home  to  till  their  land.  In  addition  to  this 
disadvantage,  ail  their  neighbouring  tribes,  the  clans  in  the  Abruzzi,  the 
Apulians,  and  for  a  while  even  the  Lucaniaias,  took  the  part  of  Rome. 

In  spite  of  all  their  successes  in  the  field  the  Samnites  realised  that  they 
could  not  permanently  withstand  the  Romans  single-handed ;  they  endeav¬ 
oured  to  drag  the  other  nations  of  Italy  into  the  contest,  and  thus  the  long 
conflict  took  on  the  character  of  a  decisive  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  Twice  the  Samnites  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  great  coalition  ; 
in  SOS  the  Etruscans  flung  themselves  upon  Rome,  in  295  the  Samnite  troops 
ioined  the  hordes  of  the  Celts  in  Umbria,  while  the  Etruscans  flew  to  arms 
once  more.  The  Romans  remained  victors  on  both  occasions,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Sentinum.  in  295  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  When  the  war  ended, 
in  the  year  290,  Rome  was  the  dominant  power  in  Italy,  and  the  submission 
of  such  portions  of  the  country  as  still  retained  their  independence  was 

1  Not  to  the  earlier  date  of  S66,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  dedsive  politi<^  conflicts  out 
of  which  tlie  later  system  of  Koman  government  was  evolved,  fall  withiii^  the  period  of  the  wais 
of  the  Latins  and  Samnites  and  come  to  a  final  end.  witib.  th«  Lex  Hortensia,  in  the  year  S®7. 
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merely  a  matter  of  time.  It  was  too  late  then  for  Tarentum  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  invoke  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  too  late  for  the  latter 
to  resume  the  strife  in  the  old  spirit  of  the  struggle  of  Greece  against  the 
Italiaiis  and  Carthaginians.  .The  particularist  temper  of  the  Greeks  brought 
his  successes  to  nought  as  soon  as  they  were  won ;  for  all  his  superior  ability 
as  a  commander,  and  though  he  defeated  the  Romans,  he  could  not  but  recog¬ 
nise  at  once  the  superiority  of  their  military  system.  Though  he  advanced 
to  the  frontiers  of  Latium  and  from  afar  saw  the  enemy’s  capital  at  his  feet, 
he  could  not  shatter  the  framework  of  the  Roman  state,  and  he  ultimately 
succumbed  to  the  Romans  on  the  battle-field  of  Beneventum  (275). 

Rome  had  now  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
vaHey  of  the  Po,  and  had  everywhere  inaugurated  the  system  sketched  in 
broad  outline  above.  How  firmly  she  had  welded  it  was  proved  by  ^}ie 
test  of  the  war  of  Hannibal.  There  was  no  lack  .of  the  particularist  spirit 
even  in  Italy,  and  the  numerous  nationalities  which  inhabited  the  peninsula, 
none  of  whom  understood  the  language  of  the  others,  had  no  such 'common 
bond  as  knit  the  various  tribes  of  Greece  together.  In  the  territory  over 
which  Rome  ruled  in  264,  no  less  than  six  dififerent  languages  were  spoken, 
without  counting  the  Ligurians,  Celts,  and  Veneti.  But  Rome,  by  repress¬ 
ing  ail  open  insubordination  with  inflexible  energy  while  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  a  liberal  policy  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  dependent  com¬ 
munities  and  leaving  scope  for  local  autonomy  as  long  as  it  was  not  danger¬ 
ous  to  herself,  did  more  than  create  a  political  entity  ;  from  this  germ  begins 
to  grow  a  sentiment  of  Italian  nationality  that  reaches  beyond  racial  differ¬ 
ences,  and  the  new  nation  of  the  Italians  or  toga- wearers  (togati')  has  come 
to  the  birth. 

The  mainspring  of  Roman  success  was  the  policy  of  agrarian  expansion, 
and  the  fanners  were  the  first  to  profit  by  it.  This  fact  rendered  impossible 
the  development  of  a  municipal  democracy  after  the  Greek  model  (such  as 
Appius  Claudius  had  attempted  to  set  up  in  308)  based  upon  capital,  trade, 
and  handicraft,  and  the  masses  of  the  urban  population,  with  an  all-powerful 
demagogue  at  its  head. 

¥mm  that  time  forward  the  urban  population,  restricted  as  it  w'as  to 
four  districts,  was  practically  overridden,  as  far  as  political  rights  were  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  comitia  trihuta  (with  which  ordinary  legislation  rested) 
by  the  thirty-one  districts  of  the  agricultural  class.  But  as  the  state  grew 
into  a  great  power  and  its  chief  town  into  a  metropolis,  the  urban  elements 
could  not  fail  to  acquire  increasing  influence,  especially  the  wealthy  capi¬ 
talists.  (consisting  largely  of  freedmen  and  the  descendants  of  freedmen) 
who  managed  all  ^matters  of  public  finance.  In  the  comitia  centuriata 
which  were  organised  on  the  basis  of  a  property  qualification,  and  whose 
functions  included  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  settlement  of  peace 
and  war,  these  circles  exercised  very  great  influence,  and  the  wealthiest 
found  a  compact  organisation  in  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights. 

The  interests  of  the  agricultural  class  did  not  extend  beyond  Italy; 
the  late  wars  had  provided  plenty  of  land  for  distribution,  and  if  more  were 
wanted  it  co^d  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  Celts  on  the  Po,  the 
Muthern  portion  of  which  had  been  conquered  as,  early  as  282  but  not  yet 
divided.  The  interests  of  the  urban  elements,  the  capitalists,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  exte,nded  beyond  the  sea.  To  them  the  most  pressing  business  of  the 
moment  was  to  vindicate  ^the  preponderance  of  the  state  to  the  outside 
worid,^  to  adjust  their  relations  abroad  as  best  suited  their  own  interests,  and 
to  deliver  Italy  from  foreign  competition,  and,  above  all,  from  Carthage ; 
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and  not  a  few^of  tlie  great  i-nling  families  were  allured,  like  the  Clandii, 
hj  the  tempting  piospect. 

Carthage  and  Rome  had  come  dangerously  near  together  during  the 
las^  few  decades.  As  long  before  as  the  year  806  the  ^  two  had  concluded 
a  compact  by  which  Rome  was  not  to .  intervene  in  Sicily  nor  Carthage  in 
Italy.  The  rival  states  had  indeed  united  against  Pyrrhus,  but  without 
ever  laying  aside  their  mutual  distrust ;  each  feared  that  the  other  might 
effect  a  lodgment  within  its  sphere  of  influence.  And  now,  in  the  year 
264,  the  Oscan  community  of  the  Mamertines  in  Messaua  (whilom  mer¬ 
cenaries  of  Agathocles,  w^ho  had  exterminated  the  Greek  inliahitants  of 
the  city)  appealed  to  both  Carthage  and  Rome  for  aid  against  Hiero,  the 

ruler  of  Syracuse.  ^  j  •  •  • 

Rome  was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  momentous  decision  in 
her  whole  history.  The  Romans  wrere  not  untroubled  by  moral  scruples 
nor  blind  to  the  fact  that  to  accede  to  the  petition  w^ould  necessarily  lead 
to  war  with  Carthage,  since  Carthage  had  promptly  taken  the  city  under 
her  protection  and  occupied  it  with  her  troops ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
too  tempting,  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  pass,  the  whole  of  the  rich  island 
would  undoubtedly  fail  under  the  sovereignty  of  Carthage  for  evermow, 
and  her  power,  formidable  already,  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 
The  senate  hesitated,  but  the  consul  Appius  Clau<Hus  brought  the  matter 
before  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  they  decided  in  favour  of  rendenng 
assistance,  and  thereby  in  favour  of  war.  ^ 

It  was  a  step  that  could  never  be  retraced,  a  step^  of  the  same  incal¬ 
culable  consequence  to  Rome  as  the  occupation  of  Silesia  was  to  Prussia,  or 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  occupation  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  immediate  consequences  were  a  struggle  of 
twenty -four  years’  duration  with  Carthage  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Roman  sea  power  which^was  not  merely  a  match  for  that 
of  Carthage,  but  actually  annihilated  it ;  its  ultimate  result  w^  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  dominion  beyond  sea  in  which  Rome  for  the  first  time  bore  rule 
over  tributary  subjects  governed  by  Roman  magnates  and  exploited  by 
Italian  capitalists.  A  further  consequence  was  that  the  Romans^  took 
advantage  of  the  difficulties  in  %vhich  Carthage  was  involved  by  a  mutiny  of 
mercenaries  in  287  to  wrest  Sardinia  and  Corsica  from  her  and  at  the  same 
time  once  more  exact  a  huge  indemnity.  ^  j  . 

In  other  directions,  too,  Rome  became  more  and  more  deeply  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  outside  world,  and  consequently  with  the  political  system 
of  HeUenic  states.  As  in  the  old  conflict  with  the  ^Etruscans  and  the  recent 
war  with  Carthage,  so  a  decade  later  she  solved  in  the  Levant  a  proMeni 
which  had  been  propounded  to  Greece  and  for  the  solution  of  which  she  had 
not  been  strong  enough.  When  the  pirate  state  of  the  Illyrians  of  Scodra 
extended  to  the  coasts  of  Italy  the  ravages  it  had  inflicted  upon  the  Greel^, 
Rome  took  vigorous  action,  used  her  lately  acquired  sea  power  for  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  pirate  state  (229)  and  planted  her  foot  firmly  on 
the  coast  of  the  Balkan  peninsula ;  thereby  encroaching  on  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  Macedonia,  which  was  constrained  to  be  a  helpless  spectator.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  close  amity  with  the  court  of  Alexandria,  which 
had  been  inaugurated  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  was  cemented;  there 
were  no  grounds  for  antagonism  between  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
East  and'^the  first  land  power  of  the  West,  while,  as  far  as  their  rivals  were 
concerned,  the  interests  of  the  two  in  both  spheres  went  hand  in  hand. 
One  result  of  this  development  was  the  ever  readier  acceptance  of  Greek 
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ciTEisation  at  Eoiiie.  After  tIie_jconclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War  the 
Greek  drama,  which  formed  the  climax  of  the  festimls  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  was  adopted  in  the  popular  festivals  of  Rome,  and  a  Greek  prisoner 
of  war  from  Tarentum,  Livius  Andronicus  name,  who  translated  the 
Greek  plays  into  Latin,  likewise  introduced  Greek  scholarship  into  Home 
and  translated  the  Odymey^  the  Greek  reading-book.  There  is  no  need  to 
tell  how  with  this  the  development  of  Latin  literature  begins,  or  how  Hsevius 
the  Latin,  who  himself  had  fought  in  the  First  Punic  War,  takes  his  place 
beside  the  Greek  author  as  a  Roman  national  poet. 

In  other  respects,  however,  Rome  returned  to  her  ancient  Italian  policy. 
After  the  year  236  she  entered  upon  hostilities  with  the  Ligurians  north  of 
the  Arno ;  in  232  the  border  country  taken  from  the  Gauls  was  partitioned 
and  settled  by  Caius  Flaminius.  This  led  to  another  great  war  f^rith  ^e 
Celts  (225-222),  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  the  valley  of  the 
Po  —  involving  the  acquisition  of  another  vast  region  for  partition  and  col¬ 
onisation.  In  this  war  the  Veneti  and  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  -Oenomani 
(between  the  Adige  and  the  Addua)  had  voluntarily  allied  themselves 
with  Rome,  and  her  dominion  therefore  extended  everywhere  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps. 

But  meanwhile  a  formidable  adversary  had  arisen.  At  Carthage  the 
Roman  attack  and  the  loss  of  the  position  maintained  for  centuries  in 
the  islands,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  sea  power,  had  no  doubt  been  keenly  felt 
by  all  classes  of  the  population.  But  the  government,  e.e.,  the  merchant 
aristocraej,  had  accepted  the  arbitrament  of  war  as  final.  They  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  another  campaign  against 
Some  mast  cost,  especially  as  they  clearly  foresaw  .that  even  if  victory 
were  won  after  a  fiercer  contest  than  before,  it  would  certainly  bring  their 
own  fall  and  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of.  the  victorious  general  in  its 
train.  They  accordingly  resigned  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
endeavoured,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
Rome,  since  only  thus  could  trade  and  industry  continue  to  flourish,  and 
Carthage,  despite  the  loss  of  her  supremacy  at  sea,  remain,  as  before,  the  first 
commercial  city  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

^  But  side  by  side  with^  the  government  a  military  party  had  come  into 
beii^,  and  its  leader,  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  had  held  his  ground  uneonquered 
to  the  moment  in  Sicily  and  who  afterwards  (in  concert  with  Hanno  the 
Great,  the  general  of  the  aristocratic  party)  quelled  the  mutiny  of  the  mer-  ‘ 
cenaries  was  burning  with  eagerness  to  take  vengeance  on  Carthage’s  auto¬ 
cratic  and  perfidious  adversary.  The  power  vras  in  his  hands  and  he  was 
determined  to  use  it  to  make  every  preparation  for  a  fresh  and  decisive 
^mpaign.  At  the  end  of  the  year  237,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of 
.he  mutiny,  he  proceeded  on  his  own  responsibility  to  Spain,  and  there  con¬ 
test  to  RomT  Carthage,  larger  than  the  possessions  she  had 

By  allying  himself  with  the  popular  party  in  Carthage,  and  dvin?  his 
^aghter  m  marriage  to  H^ubal,  their  Imder,  Barca  gaine^a  steZ  £ 
oniag  m  the  capity  ;  and  even  the  dominant  aristocracy,  in  spite  of  the 
si^picion  with  which  they  regarded  the  self-willed  general  --and  iwt  without 
to  welcome  gladly  the  revenues  of  the  new  prov- 
feU  In  indemnity  to  Rome.  HaZcar 

atminst  '  Ha^uoal,  who  took  over  his  command,  postponed  the  war 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  lattef  who  was  sus¬ 
piciously  watching  developments  in  Spain,  by  which  he  pledged  himJiff  Z 
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to  cross  the  Ebro.  This  made  it  possible  for  Eome  to  bring  the  Celtic 
War  to  an  end  and  conqner  the  valley  of  the  Po  while  Hasdrubal  was  organ¬ 
ising  the  government  of  Spain.  But  when,  after  the  assassination  of  Has- 
drabal  in  221,  his  youthful  brother-in-law,  Hannibal,  then  tw^enty-fop  years 
of  age,  took  over  the  command,  he  promptly  revived  Ms  father’s  ^projects. 

In  the  year  219,  by  picking  a  quarrel  with  Saguntum,  which  had  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Borne,  and  attacking  the  city,  wMch  he  took  at 
the  beginning  of  218,  he  brought  about  a  conflict  which  forced  both  Rome 
and  tlm  reluctant  government  of  Carthage  into  hostilities.  The  declaration 
of  war  was  brought  to  Carthage  by  a  Roman  embassy  in  the  spring  of  218. 
While  Rome  was  making  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Spain  and  Africa 
simultaneously,  Hannibal  advanced  by  forced  marches  upon  Italy  by  land, 
succeeded  in  evading  the  Roman  army  under  Publius  Scipio  which  had  been 
-landed  at  Massilia,  and  reached  Italian  soil  before  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Rome  was  thereby  foiled  in  her  intention  of  taking  the  offensive.  At  the 
end  of  218  and  the  beginning  of  217  he  had  annMilated  by^a  series  of 
tremendous  blows  the  Roman  armies  opposed  to  him,  and,  reinforced  by 
hordes  of  Celts  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  opened  a  way  for  himself  into 

the  heart  of  Italy.  '  i  i 

Hannibal  conceived  of  the  war  as  a  struggle  against  a  sMte  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  strength  wMch  by  its  mere  existence  made  free  action  impossible  for  any 
other.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  alone,  mth  the  army  of  twenty 
thousand  seasoned  veterans  absolutely  devoted  to  him,  and  the  six  thousand 
cavalry,  wMch  he  had  led  into  Italy,  might  defeat  Rome  in  the  field  but  could 
never  overthrow  her ;  in  spite  of  any  number  of  victories  no  attack  on  the 
capital  could  end  otherwise  than  as  the  march  of  Pyrrhus  on  Latium  had 
©iicisci* 

The  Celts  of  the  Po  valley  served  to  swell  the  ranks  of  his  army  but  were 
of  no  consequence  to  the  ultimate  issue.  Hannibal  sacrificed  them  ruthlessly 
in  every  battle  in  order  to  save  the  flower  of  his  troops  for  the  decisive 
stroke.  He  made  attempts  again  and  again  to  break  up  the  Italian  confed¬ 
eracy,  and  after  Ganns,  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Italy^  at  least  as  far 
as  Capua,  went  over  to  his  side ;  but  middle  Italy,  the  heart  of  the^  country, 
stood  by  Rome  with  unfaltering  loyalty.  Carthage  itself  could  do  little,  and 
its  government  would  not  do  much ;  the  Second  Punic  ar  is  the  war  of 
Hannibal  against  Rome ;  Carthage  took  part  in  it  only  because  and  so  far  as 
she  was  ordered  to  do  it.  The  fleets  which^  Carthage  sent  against  Italy 
could  do  nothing  in  face  of  Rome’s  superiority  at  sea;  no  serious  naval 
engagement  "was  fought  throughout  the  wMole  war.  ^ 

A  more  conclusive  result  might  perhaps  have  been  arrived  at  if  Hannibal 
had  been  able  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  Spain, ^ and Ms  brother 
Hasdrubal  could  have  followed  him  immediately,  so  making  it  possible^for 
them  to  sweep  dowm  upon  Rome  from  both  sides.  ■  It  was  a  point  of  cardinal 
importance,  and  one  which  from  the  outset  paved  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
-victory  of  Rome,  that  when  the  consul  Publius  Scipio  found  himself  unable 
to  overtake  Hannibal  on  the  Rhone  in  the  August  of  218,  he  hastened  m 
person  to  Italy,  where  there  were  troops  enough  to  set  army  after  army  in 
array  against  Hannibal;  but  by  a  stroke  of  genius  he  despatched  his  legions 
to  Spain  and  thereby  forced  Hasdrubal  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  that 
country  instead  of  proceeding  to  Italy.  By  the  time  that  Hasdrubal,  having 
lost  almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  Publius  Scipio  the  Younger,  re¬ 
solved  in  207  to  abandon  the  remainder  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  and 
inarch  into  Italy  with  Ms  army,  it  was  too  late  ;  he  succumbed  before  the 
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Romans  at  tiie  Metauras.  Complete  success  could  only  have  been  attained 
if  Hannibal  bad  succeeded  in  drawing  the  other  states  of  tbe  world  into  the 
war  and  carrjmg  them  with  bim  in  a  decisive  attack  upon  Rome. 

Tbe  situation  was  in  itself  not  unfavourable  for  such  an  undertakins- 
empire,  under  tbe  rule  of  Ptolemy  II,  surnamed  Euergetes  (m~ 
221),  had  grown  supine  during  that  monarch’s  latter  years  ;  the  kin^  felt 
Jus  tenure  of  power  secure  and  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  tbe 
^me  close  attention  to  gene^^^  or  intervene  with  tbe  same  energy 

that  tm  father  bad  displayed.  Tbe  fact  that  in  the  year  221  he  left  Cleom 
cues  of  Sparta  to  succumb  in  the  struggle  with  Antigonus  II  of  Macedonia 
and  the  Achseans,  by  withdrawing  the  subsidies  which  alone  enabled  him  to 
k^p  ks  army  together,  is  string  evidence  of  the  ominous  change  which 
had  taken  place  m  the  policy  of  the  Lagidse.  ^ 

Ptolemy  IV  surnamed  PMopator,  the  son  of  Euergetes,  a  monarch 
of  tte  type  of  Louis  XV,  not  destitute  of  abiHty  hut  Iholl/^anZed  to 
yoluptuoas  hving,  who  let  matters  go  as  they  would.  AceordinffP-  in  As,* 
the  youtUuI  Antioohus  IE,  surnamed  “the  great”  (221-187)  was  able  to 
r^tom  the  aueieut  glories  of  the  Seleuoid  empire,  aU  althoWrifi  he 

thf^eK  217®^w‘tv  ^  decisive  defeat  It  Eaphia  in 

tne  year  217,  Ptolmy  IV  made  no  attempt  to  reap  the  advantage  of  his  vie. 

th?^A  Ph^p  V  maintained  his  supremacy  over  Greece  and  keut 

the  Aehffians  fast  m  the  trammels  of  Macedonia.  ^ 

an  possibility  that  both  kings  might  enter  upon 

m.alliMce  with  Hanmbal  and  a  war  with  Eome.  Pliilin  V  a  verv 

>■  '"■e  stm  have  an  edict 

sive  in  Greece.  AnSrilf™  the  nfh^’l  ^ 

ThJi’*  anM  once  again  to  the  Hindu  Ku^rand^the^IudM  eastwards, 

confine  herseE  to  defensive  measnTOo  another  pitched  battle  but  to 

gain  no  further  success.  The  fact  t£t  ^e  latter  could 

stretch  of  territory  vms  this  time  he  had  won  a  great 

to  which  his  successes  had  hitherto  been  the  mobility 

career  was  passed,  he  t<^w«  obltoed  to  sfan/  victoriou^ 

not  avoid  being  steadily  forced  fr™  one  ^1“®  defensive,  and  could 

for  the  first  time  the  vast  strength  of  th.  B  another.  And  now 

imposing  majesty;  for  while  defendingtftpff™®^  its 

able  to  take  the  offensive  with  “  Italy  it  wa/ 

TOr,  Spain,  SicEy,  and  Greece.  “  ^  success  in  every  other  th^tre  of 

gemns  in  the  person  of  Youn*^*^  commander  of 

of  Spain  carried  the  war  into  Africa  and  tbcrcTT ’  Tt’  conquest 

recounted  in  this  place.  Eoim  S  not  be 

F  "ome  Had  gamed  a  complete  victory,  and  with 
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it  the  dominion  over  the  western  half  of  the  Mediterranean ;  thenceforth 
there  Avas  no  power  in  the  world  that  could  oppose  her  successfully  in  any¬ 
thing  she  chose  to  undertake.  The  war  of  Hannibal  against  Rome  is  the 
clmax  of  ancient  history  ;  if  up  to  that  time  the  development  of  the  ancient 
world  and  of  the  Christian  Teutonic  nations  of  modern  times  have  run  suh- 
stantially  on  parallel  lines,  here  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In 
modem  history  every  attempt  made  since  the  sixteenth  century  to  establish 
the  universal  dominion  of  a  single  nation  has  come  to  naught ;  the  several 
peoples  have  maintained  their  independence,  and  in  the  struggle  political  con¬ 
glomerates  have  groAvn  into  states  of  distinct  nationality,  holing  the  full 
powers  of  their  dominions  at  their  own  disposal  to  the  same  extent  as  was 
done  by  Rome  only  in  antique  times.  ■■  On  this  balance  of  power  among  tlie 
various,  states  and  the  nations  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  upon  the  in¬ 
cessant  rivalry  in  every  department  of  politics  and  culture,  which  requires 
them  at  each  crisis  to  strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmost  if  they  are  to  hold 
their  owb  in  the  struggle,  depends  the  modern  condition  of  the  -world  and 
the  fact  that  the  universal  civilisation  of  modern  times  keeps  its  ground 
and  (at  present  at  least)  advances  steadEy,  Avhile  the  leadership  in  the  per¬ 
petual  contest  passes  from  nation  to  nation. 

In  ancient  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  came  to  naught  in  the  war  of  Hannibal ;  and -from  that  time  fonvard 
there  is  but  one  power  of  any  account  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  for  that  very  reason  this  moment  marks  first  the  stagna¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  decline,  of  culture.  The  ultimate  result  which  grows  out 
of  this  state  of  things  in  the  course  of  the  following  cSitiiries  is  a  single  vast 
civilised  state  in  Avhich  all  differences  of  nationality  are  abolished.  But 
this  involves  the  abolition  of  political  rivalry  and  of  the  conditions  vital  to 
ci-vilisation ;  the  stimulus  to  advance,  to  outetrip  competitors,  is  lacking ; 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  keep  what  has  already  been  gained,  and, 
here  as  everywhere,  that  implies  the  decline  and  death  of  civilisation. 

Rome  herself,  and  Avitli  her  the  Avhole  of  Italy,  Avas  destined  while 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  fruits  of  Auctory  to  experience  to  the  full  its 
disastrous  consequences.  She  was  dragged  into  a  world-policy  from  which 
there  Avas  no  escape,  hoAveA^er  much  she  might  desire  it;  a  return  to  the  old 
Italian  policy,  Avith  its  circumscribed  agrariamtendencies,  had  become  impos¬ 
sible.  Thus  it  conies  about  that  the  havoc  AvroUght  in  Italy  by  the  war  of 
Hannibal  has  never  been  made  good  to  this  day,  that  the  w^ounds  it  inflicted 
on  the  life  of  the  nation  have  never  been  healed  or  obliterated.  The  state 
of  Italy  and  the  embryo  Italian  nation  never  came  to  perfection  because  the 
levelling  uniA^ersal  empire  of  Rome  sprang  up  and  checked  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  here  hoAV  the  preponderance  of  Rome  made  itself 
felt  in  political  matters  throughout  the  Avorld  immediately  after  the  Avar 
Avith  Hannihal,  or  hoAV  AAutliin  little  over  thirty  years  all  the  states  of  the 
civilised  world  Avere  subject  to  her  SAvay.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  ultimate  result,  the  world-wide  dominion"  of  Rome,"  ensued  inevi¬ 
tably  from  this  preponderance  of  a  single  state,  and  aa^us  by  no  means  con¬ 
sciously  aimed  at  by  Rome  herself.  AR  she  desired  was  to  "shape  the  affairs 
of  her  neighbours  as  best  consorted  with  her  own  interests  and  to  obviate 
betimes  the  recurrence  of  such  dangers  as  had  menaced  her  in  the  case  of 
Hannibal.  Her  ambition  Avent  no  further ;  above  all  (though  she  kept 
Spain  because  there  Avas  no  one  to  whom  she  could  hand  it  over)  she 
exhibited  an  anxious  and  Avell-grounded  dread  of  conquests  beyond  sea. 
But  she  did  not  realise  that  by  reducing  all  neighbouring  states  to  helpless- 
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ness  and  inipoteiice  slie  deprived  them  of  the  faculty  of  exercising  the  proper 
lunctioiis  of  a  state.  Thenceforth  they  existed  only  by  the  good  mil  of  Kome ; 
they  found  themselves  constrained  to  appeal  to  Soman  ^arbitration  in  every 
question,  and  involved  Rome  perpetually  in  fresh  complications,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  felt  most  bitterly  their  dependence  on  the  will  of  an  alien 
and  imperious  power. 

Thus  Rome  found  herself  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  first  in  one  quarter  and  then  in  another,  and  undertak¬ 
ing  the  administration  herself.  In  so  doing  she  proceeded  on  no  definite 
plan,  but  acted  as  chance  or  the  occasion  determined,  letting  other  portions 
of  her  dominions  get  on  as  best  they  could,  until  matters  had  come  to  a 
crisis  fraught  with  the  utmost  peril  to  Rome,  and  the  only  solution  lay  in 
a  great  war.  For  Rome,  as  for  the  world  in  general,  it  would  have  been  fa-r 
better  if  she  had  embarked  on  a  career  of  systematic  conquest. 

Finally,  let  us.  briefly  point  out  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  Rome  on  the 
development  of  civilisatioii.  Rome  and  Italy  assimilate  more  and  more  of 
the  culture  of  Greece,  and  the  latter,  in  its  Latin  garb,  ultimately  gains 
over  the  entire  West.  Simultaneously,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
East  a  retrograde  movement  sets  in.  Rome  strives  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  weaken  the  Seleucid  empire,  her  perfidious  policy  foments  every 
rebellion  against  it  and  places  obstacles  of  all  kinds  in  the  way  of  its  lawful 
sovereign-  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  thirty  years’  duration,  ah 
the  East  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  lost  to  that  empire.  And 
aithoogh  the  Arsacid  empire  which  succeeded  it  was  neither  nationalist  nor 
hostile  in  principle  to  Hellenism,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  its  centre  was  no 
longer  on  the  Mediterranean  but  Babyloma,  and  that  the  connection  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  East  with  the  mother-country  was  severed  from  that  time 
forth,  put  an  end  to  the  spread  of  Hellenism  .and  paved  the  way  for  the 
retrograde  movement.  It  had  akeady  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  j  the  support  given  by  Antiochus  IV,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  to  the 
HeMpising  tendencies  of  certain  Jews  had  driven  the  nationalist  and 
religious  party  in  Judea  into  revolt,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  by 
Roman  intrigues  gave  them  a  fair  field  and  enabled  them  to  maintain  their 
mdependent  position.  In  the  Lagid  empire,  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy 
VII,  surnamed  Euergetes  ^  II,  finally  abandoned  the  old  paths  and  the 
maxims  of  an  earlier  day,  broke  away/rom  the  Greeks,  expelled  the  scholars 
of  Alexandria,  and  sought  to  rely  upon  the  Egyptian  nationalist  element 
:aiiiong  Ms  subjects. 

I  shall  not  here  trace  beyond  this  point  the  broad  outlines  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  world.  How  the  general  situation  reacted  destructively 
upm  the  donunant  nation;  how  the  attempt  to  create  afresh  the  farming 
class,  wMch  had  been  the  backbone  of  Italy’s  military  prowess  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  foundation  of  her  supremacy,  resulted  in  the  Roman  revolution ; 
now  m  that  catastrophe,  and  the  fearful  convulsions  that  accompanied  it,  the 
mbryo  worid-mde  empire  sought  its  appropriate  form,  and  ultimately  found 
m  It  the  prmcipate;  and  how  the  constitution  was  gradually  transformed 
from  a  moMfied  revival  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  to  a  denationalised  and 
ateolute  universal  monarchy — are  all  matters  which  must  be  left  to  another 
occasion  for  treatment. 
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The  early  centuries  of  the  history  of  Rome  are  closely  bound  up.  with 
the  history  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  We  must  therefore  briefly  touch  upon  the 
development  of  the  whole  country. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  B.o.  certam  Italic  tribes  made 
their  way  from  the  north  into  the  Apennine  peninsula,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  inhabited  first  by  an  Iberian  and  then  by  a  Ligurian  race. 

The  settlement  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  due,"  to  a  great  extent,  to 
successive  iimnigrations  of  kindred  tribes,  who  in  most  cases  found  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  their  own  race  in  possession.  In  Italy  it  was  not  so.  In  the  east 
we  find  the  Messapians,  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Illyrians,  settled  for  the  most 
part  in  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Tuscany  and  the  valley  of  the  Po  received 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  a  population  of  Etruscans,  a  race  whose  origin 
and  affinities  are  an  enigma  to  students  to  this  day.  Their  language  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Indo-Germanic,  their  earliest  settlements  were  the  pile-dwellings 
of  the  Po  valley,  their  later  abode  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  Tuscan 
mountain  peaks.  Hence  they  cannot  have  come  into  the  country  by  way  of 
the  sea.  Nevertheless  in  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  thirteenth"  century 
B.c.  we  find  mention  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  “  Turislia.”  They 
early  to  have^  won  a  certain  reputation  as  pirates  and  soldiers  in 
foreign  service.  ^  Again,  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  Etruscans  were  akin 
to^  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  inscriptions  in  a  language  resem- 
bhng  Etruscan  have  been  found  in  Lemnos,  which  seem  to  confirm  this 
view.  Whatever  their  origin,  they  represent  a  very  ancient  civilisation  on 
Italian  soil,  and  the  Indo-Germanic  tribes  of  Italy  have  been  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them. 

After  the  Etruscan  immigration  two  other  great  tribes,  tliis  time  of 
Aryan  descent,  pressed  southward  from  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Of.  these  the 
first  to  come  were  probably  the  Siculi,  a  tribe  which  subsequently  spread 
over  Sicily  and  all  the  southwestern  part  of  the  mainland.  The  Ausonians 
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of  Campania  belonged  to  this  race,  as  did  the  dwellers  in  the  “  lowland  ” 
south  of  the  Tiber,  t.e.,  in  Latimn. 

The  last  to  come  was  probably  the  Sabello-Umbrian  race,  which  entered 
the  country  from  the  north  by  way  of  the  Apennine  valleys.  For  a  Icaig 
while  it  kept  chiefly  to  the  mountainous  tracts  of  middle  Italy,  though  some 
members  of  the  tribe  pushed  forward,  like  advanced  posts,  to  the  west  coast. 
The  Umbrian  settlement  north  of  the  Apennines  was  the  only  one  which 


grew  to  large  dimensions. 

If  we  reflect  that,  besides  these  immigrations,  a  steady  stream  of  Greek 
colonists  had  been  occup3dng  the  coast  of  southern  Italy  ever  sijice  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  their  first  settlements  dating  from  two  centuries  earlier, 
and  that,  since  the  fifth  century  B.c.  at  latest,  Gauls  had  been  crossing 
the  Alps  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  we  can  readily  understand  that  Italy  ir- 
evitabiy  became  the  scene  of  violent  conflicts.  Yet  she  did  not  wholly  miss 
the  salutary  effects  of  peaceful  rivalry  between  the  various  racial  elements. 
The  population  of  southern  Italy  adopted  the  language,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  uhe  north  the  Etruscans  served  both  as  expo¬ 
nents  of  their  own  peculiar  civilisation  and  as  intermediaries  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  mountain  tribes. 

Such  were  the  conditions  and  influences  under  which  Rome  came  into 
being.  For  centuries  the  Latins  had  fixed  settlements  in  their  mountain 
and  woodland  towns  among  the  Alban  Mountains.  But  the  desire  to  secure 
themselvM  against  Etruscan  invasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growth  of 
|>eaceM  intercourse  on  the  other,  led- them  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Palatine 
mount  ”  the  last  spur  of  a  range  of  hills  along  the  Tiber,  The  extremely 
advantageous  situation  of  this  new  settlement  led  to  the  establishment  of 
others  in  its  vicinity,  and  oltimately  to  the  conjunction  which  gave  birth  to 
the  City  of  the  Seven  HEls.  The  Aventine  and  Ccelian  hills  did  not  as  yet 
belong  to  it,  but  it  included  the  Suhura  and  the  Velia,  in  addition  to  the 
Palatine  mounh  the  Capitoline  mount,  the  Esquiline  mount,  and  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminai  Mils ;  and  thus  was  even  then  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  in  Italy,  with  its  fortified  capitol,  and  its  market-place  or  Forum  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Palatine  and  the  “hni-town”  (Conina)  on  the  east.  The 
OTlony  soon  threw  Alba  Longa,  the  mother-city,  into  the  shade.  Rome 
tecame  the  chief  city  of  the  Latin  league.  The  capital  of  the  confederate 
towns  of  Latium,  the  mistress  of  a  small  domain  south  of  the  lower  Tiber 
su^  ^  as^ct  Rome  tmrs  when  she  emerges  into  history  from  the  twi- 
iigtit  of  legend.  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  proves  that  she  did  not 
ongmate  from  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan  elements  as  later 
inventions  would  have  us  believe.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  tot  Some  adopted  many  details  of  her  civilisation  and  municipal 
organmtion  from  her  Sabine  and  Etruscan  neighbours.  A  more  importot 
pomt  IS  that  she  e^ly  received  an  influx  of  foreign  immigrants,  especially 
Tus^,  who  m  the  capacity  of  handicraftsmen  and  masons,  exermsed  a 
^  ad^^ce  of  civilisation  among  the  Latin  farmers. 

assisted  by  a  council  of  the  elders  . 
if  senator).  In  important  affairs  they  had  to  obtain 

^  the  popular  a^mbly  (comUia  curiata)  which  YOted  in  thirty 

“  to  .pi„toto>.n. 

«  monarchy  one  thing  only 

IS  dear,  to  mt,  that  m  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Rome  was  idi  by  moLrZ 
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of  Etruscan  descent  and  was  to  some  extent  a  dependency  of  tiie  Etruscan 
rulers  of  the  period. 

In  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.c.  the  Etruscans  had  both  vigorously 
reprised  the  invasions  of  the  Sabellians  and  taken  the  offensive  on  their  own 
account.  They  had  not  only  maintained  and  increased  their  dominion  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  but  had  established  the  Tuscan  League  of  the  Twelve  Cities 
in  Umbria,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  Umbrian  independence.  At  this  time 
their  sway  extended  southwards  as  far  as  Campania.  A  Tuscan  stronghold 
(Tuscuinm)  was  built  on  the  Alban  hills.  Etruscan  sources  of  information, 
and  first  and  foremost  the  pictures  in  Tuscan  sepulchral  chambers,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  descent  of  the  last  three  kings  of  Rome, 
the  Tarquins  and  Servius  Tullius,  is  a  historic  fact.  Rome  was  therefore 
involved  in  the  military  operations  of  Etrusc^  commanders  JLucwmoneij' 
who  fortified  the  city,  adorned  it  with  temples  and  useful  buildings  (among 
others  the  famous  cloaca  maxima^  the  first  monument  of  vaulted  architecture 
on  Romaii  soil),  and  reorganised  the  army  by  the  introduction  of  the  Servian 
^stem  of  centuries,  which  afterwards  became  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Roman  constitution.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  four 
urban  and  sixteen  rural  recruiting  districts  (trihm)^  and  all  freeholders 
{assidid)  were  kid  under  the  obli^tion  of  military  service  on  the  basis  of  a 
property  qualification.  Classes  1  to  III  served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers, 
cia^s  IV  and  Y  as  light-armed.  The  whole  number  together  constituted 
a  body  of  ITO  companies  (170  x  100),  divided  into  two  legions  on  the  active 
list  and  two  in  reserve,  each  4200  strong,  or  193  centuries  inclusive  jof  the 
centuries  of  mounted  troops.  From  the  establishment  of  the  republic  on¬ 
wards  tins  army  was  called  together  to  elect  consuls  and  vote  upon  laws 
under  the  title  of  the  comitia  centmiata. 

The  mumcipal  comitia  curiata  ceased  to  be  poKtically  effective  first  under 
the  military  despotism  of  foreign  rulers  and  then  by  reason  of  the  expansion 
of  the  state  till  it  included  an  area  of  nearly  a  thousand  square  kilometres. 
From  that  time  forward  the  tribm  became  the  basis  of  all  political  organi¬ 
sation,  and  remained  so  to  the  end. 

But  the  army  thus  reorganised  was  a  two-edged  weapon.  The  tyrannical 
license  of  the  last  Tarquin  roused  the  love  of  liberty  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Romans.  The  army  renounced  its  allegiance ;  through  years  of  conflict 
and  in  sanguinary  battles  Rome,  and  all  Latium  with  her,  won  back  its 
independence  of  foreign  Tuscan  rulers. 

The  wars  waged  by  Rome  in  the  century  after  the  expulsion  of  the  king^ 
are  hardly  worthy  to.  be  recorded  on  the  roll  of  history.  After  vaiiantTy 
repulsing  the  Etruscan  commanders  who  endeavoured  to  restore  Tarquin 
(496  B.C.,  battle  of  Lake  RegiHus),  Rome  entered  into  a  permanent  alli^ce 
with  the  Latin  confederacy,  an  alliance  that  was  not  only  strong  enough  to 
protect  her  against  the  constant  attacks  of  mountain  tribes  (.Equisns  and 
Sabines  on  the  northeast  and  Yokcians  on  the  southeast)  but  enabled  her 
gradually  to  push  forwards  and  conquer  the  south  Etruscan  cities  of  Yeii  and 
Fidenae.  Fidenae  fell  in  the  year  428  B.C.,  Yeii  the  emporium  of  southern 
Etruria,  was  reduced  in  396,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years*  duration. 

An  attempt  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  northern  Etruria  resulted  in  a 
catastrophe  that  threatened  Rome  with  final  annihilation.  Some  time  earlier 
liordes  of  Gauls  had  penetrated  into  northern  Italy  trough  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  the  Senonian  Gauls 
effected  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Fo  and  irom  theime  in¬ 
vaded  Etruria.  When  they  attacked  Olusium  (Chiusi)  in  middle  Etruria 
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tie  Eomans  made  an  attempt  at  diplomatic  mtervention,  but  only  succeeded  , 
ia  dlYertiug  tie  wrath  of  tie  enemy  to  tiemselYes.  The  Gauls  made  a 
rapid  advance,  succeeded  in  routing  the  Eoman  forces  at  the  little  river 
Ailia,  only  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  and  occupied  the  city  itself.  The  cita¬ 
del  alone  held  out,  but  more  than  six  months  elapsed  before  the  flood  of 
barl»rians  subsided,  and  Rome  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  humiliating 

concessions.  ,  i  j  •. 

Rome  arose  after  her  fall  with  an  energy  that  commands  admiration,  and  she 
had  soon  won  a  pcBition  in  middle  Italy  more  important  than  that  which 
she  had  held  before  the  Gallic  invasion.  By  partitioning  southern  Etrnria 
among  Roman  citizens  and  founding  colonies  which  at  the  same  time  served 
as  fortresses  and  substantial  bases  for  the  advance  of  the  Roman  army  she 
became  a  power  of  such  consequence  that  she  not  only  compelled  thc'  ^Equ'- 
ans  and  Tolseians  by  degrees  to  acknowledge  her  suzerainty  but  was  able  to 
assume  the  offensive  in  middle  Etruria  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines. 

When  the  Senonian  Gauls  returned  to  the  attack,  as  they  did  two  or 
three  times  a  generation  later  (360,  349,  and  330  B.C.),  they  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  the  forces  of  the  Latin  league  in  such  numbers  that 
they  declined  to  Join  issue  in  a  pitched  battle,  presently  retreated,  and  Anally 
concluded  a  truce  for  thirty  years  (329-299  B.G.). 

The  increased  strength  of  the  Roman  community  within  its  own  borders 
after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Gauls  is  vouched  for  by  the  multiplication  of 
municipal  districts  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  in  the  field,  the  number  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  colonies,  the  gradual  expansion  of  commerce  and  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  mercantile  marine,  the  introduction  of  coined  money  (about  360 
B.c.)  in  place  of  the  clumsy  bars  of  copper,  and  lastly,  the  increasingly 
active  relations  of  Rome  with  foreign  powers.  About  the  year  360  B.c.  the 
Eomans  'sent  votive  offerings  to  Delphi,  and  made  efforts  both  before  and 
after  to  introduce  Greek  cults  into  their  own  country.  But  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  extension  of  Roman  trade  and  the  esteem  in  which  Rome  was 
held  as  the  contract-making  capital  of  the  commercial  cities  of  middle  Italy 
is  fumished  by  her  treaties  with  Carthage  (probably  348  and  343  B.c.).  The 
provisions  (the  text  of  which  has  come  down  to  us)  that  Roman  vessels 
should  not  sail  westwards  beyond  a  certain  line  in  north  Africa  or  in  Spain, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  Carthaginians  thought  Italico-Roman  competi¬ 
tion  a  thing  worth  taking  into  account. 

The  internal  development  of  the  Roman  state  during  this  period  (509-367 
B.C.)  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  many  wars  and  military  successes. 
The  constitutional  struggles  which  took  place  in  an  inland  town  in  Italy  are 
in  themselves  of  small  account  in  the  history  of  the  w^orld.  But  the  forms 
into  which  civii  life  and  civil  law  were  cast  in  Rome  were  subsequently 
(though  in  a  much  modified  form)  of  great  consequence  to  the  whole  Roman 
Empire.  The  division  into  eurim  obtained  not  only  in  Rome  itself  hut  in  the 
remotet  colonies  of  the  empire  in  its  day.  The  trihuSj  f.e.,  the  districts 
occupied  by  Roman  citizens  enjoying  full  civil  rights,  afterward  included  . 
aR  the  citizens  of  the  empire.  Moreover,  a  particular  interest  attaches  to  the 
xiistory  civil  and  private  law  among  the  Romans  from  the  fact  that  its 
avolutiuii  ikis  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the  Juridical  systems  of  the 
most  diverse  civilised  peoples  to  this  day. 

TheJ.egal  and  constitutional  changes  which  took  place  at  Rome  during 
this  period  were  rendered  imperatively  necessary  (In  spite  of  tlie  conserva¬ 
tive  character  of  the  Roman  people)  by  the  changed  status  of  the  city. 
During  file  eanier  half  of  tlie  monarchy  all  civil  institutions  had  been 
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arranged  with  'an  eye  to  municipal  conditions.  Bat  the  Rome  of  the  Tai- 
qains  (in  the  sixth  centiiry  b.c.)  had  hardly  become  the  capital  of  a  domain 
of  nearly  a  thousand  square  kflonietres  before  she  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  admitting  her  new  citizens,  first  into  the  companies  (mitwnV) 
of  the  army,  and  presently  (after  509  B.c.)  into  the  popular  assemblies  which 
voted  by  cetituries.  The  old  sacral  ordinances,  which  were  unsuited  to  any 
but  municipal  conditions,  were  superseded  by  the  j’us  Quiritium^  or  Law  of 
the  Spearman,  an  ordinance  of  civil  law. 

It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
assent  of  the  popular  assembly  voting  by  eurim  in  order  to  make  a  will  or 
regulate  other  points  of  family  law.  The  ci?il  testament  and  eorrespondmg 
civil  institutions  took  the  place  of  the  old  system. 

But  the  Roman  state  did  not  escape  grievous  internal  troubles.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  patrician  aristocracy  strove  to  get  ail  power 
into  their  own  hands.  The  senators  were  drawn  exclusively  from  their 
ranks,  civil  and  military  office  became  the  prerogative  of  a  ehm.  All 
priestly  offices  were  occupied  by  members  of  patrician  families.  The  patri¬ 
cians  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  exponents  of  human  and  divine  law. 
And  it  was  an  additional  evil  that  the  aristocratic  comitia  eenturiata,  which 
actually  excluded  the  podrer  citizens,  were  wholly  deficient  in  initiative. 

The  Roman  plehs  suffered  even  more  from  the  lack  of  legal  security  under 
an  unwritten  law  arbitrarily  administered  by  patrician  judges  than  from  the 
lack  of  political  rights.  In  the  famous  bloodless  revolution  of  494  B.c.  the 
plebs  won  the  right  of  choosing  guardians  of  their  own,  in  the  person  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  had  the  right  of  intervention  even  agaiiwt 
the  consuls,  and  soon  gained  a  decisive  influence  in  ail  public  affairs.  Bj 
decades  of  strife  the  hardy  champions  of  civil  liberty  succeeded  in  securing 
first  a  written  code  of  common  law  and  then  a  share  for  the  plebeians  in 
public  office  and  honours.  From  443  B.c.  onward  there  vrere  special  rating- 
officers  (censors)  independent  of  the  consul,  whose  business  it  was  to  seme 
tfee  place  of  individual  citizens  on  the  register  of  recruiting  and  citizenship, 
and  to  regulate  taxation  and  public  burdens. 

But  the  most  important  triumph  was  that  the  assemblies  of  the  plebs 
succeeded  by  degrees  in  securing  official  recognition  for  the  resolutions  they 
passed  on  legal,  judicial,  and  political  questions.  After  the  year  287  B.c. 
the  plehucita  had  the  same  force  as  laws  (leges)  passed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  ' 

Although  the  subject  classes  had  thus  won  a  satisfactory  measure  of  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  they  never  forgot  —  and  this  is  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  whole'  struggle  for  liberty  —  that  none  but  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  and  magistracy  can  successfully  meet  ordinary  demands  or  rise  to 
extraordinary  emergencies.  At  Rome  the  individual  magistrate  found  Ms 
liberty  of  action  restrained  in  many  ways  by  Ms  colleagues  and  superiors. 
But  witMn  the  scope  of  his  jurisdiction,  Ms  provincial  he  enjojed  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  independence. 

The  senate  was  the  only  power  which  ultimately  contrived  to  impcme 
limits  upon  tMs  independence.  In  that  body  the  effective  authority  of  the 
government  was  concentrated  by  gradual  degrees.  In  face  of  the  constant 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  magistrates  it  frequently  succeeded  in  TOt- 
tmg  its  own  way  without  much  trouble.  In  the  bosom  of  its  members 
reposed  the  arcana  imperii^  the  secrets  of  a  policy  which  had  known  how  to 
make  Rome  great.  ^Ifishness,  consistency,  perfidy,  perseverance — such 
were  the  motives,  some  noUe,  and  some  ba^  wMch  slmped  its  resolution®. 
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Yet  we  cannot  deny  timt  there  is  a  certain  grandenr  in  the  political  aims  ' 
represented  hj  the ’'senate.  Kor  did  it  fail  of  success;  -mdeed,  its  achieve¬ 
ments  were  marvelious.  •  ,  ,  ,  ^  , 

In  the  year  390  B.c.  the  city  of  Eome  was  m  the  hands  of  the  (jams,  and 
the  Eoman  body  politic^  had  to  all  appearance  perished.  Exactly  a  hundred 
Tears  later,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  Eome  was  mistress  of 
nearlv  the  ivhoie  of  Italy.  A  few  years  more,  and  she  occupied  Tarentum 
f2T2)  and  Ihegium  (2T0).  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  prodigious 
change  ? 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  assign  its  due  share  in  the  matter  to  the  admi¬ 
rable  temper  of  the  Eoman  people.  The  self-sacridcmg  patriotism^  they  in¬ 
variably  dispiaved,  their  stubborn  endurance  in  perilous  times,  their  manly 
readiEess  to  hazard  everything,  even  their  very  lives,  if  the  welfaie  of  the 
city  so  required — these  qualities  marked  the  Romans  of  that^age,  and  they 
are  capable  of  ^  accomplishing  great  things.  By  them  the  admirable  military 
system  of  Eome  was  first  fitted  for  the  great  part  it  had  to  play  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  and  became  a  weapon  which  never  turned  back  before  l^ie 
mcMt  formidable  of  foes,  and  gave  the  assurance  of  lasting  success. 

In  process  of  time  the  ancient  Servian  phalanx  had  been  superseded  by 
an  admirably  organised  and  mobfie  disposition  of  the  "troops  in  manipl^^s  of 
160  men  each.  Ranged  in  three  files,  with  lateral  spaces  between,  ihese 
bodies  relieved  one  another  during  the  fight,  and  thus  were  able  to  qu^  the 
most  vehement  onslaught  of  the  enemy  by  constantly  bringing  forward  fresh 
troops,  which  first  hurled  their  long  javelins  and  then  charged  wit^i  their 
short  swords. 

It  became  more  and  more  the  practice  of-  the  Roman  state  to  esitend  to 
the  lower  classes  the  obligation  of  military  service,  which  in  all  other  parte 
of  Itoly  was  %.  privilege  of  the  assidm  or  freeholders.  Large  nuibers  of 
landless  men  and  freedmen  were  enrolled  in  the  recruiting  districts  (trihui) 
in  war  times  by  the  famous  censor  Appius  Claudius  Csecus. 

Opportune  political  changes  favoured  the  development  of  Eomap  suprem¬ 
acy  in  Italy.  The  Etruscan  dominion  had  fallen  into  utter  dec^y  during 
the  course  of  the  fifth  century.  Rome’s  victorious  struggle  for  liberty,  the 
advance  of  the  Samnites  in  southern  Italy,  and  the  immigration  of  the  Gauls 
into  northern  Italy,  had  reduced  Etruria  to  a  second-class  power.  In  the 
south  the  power  of  the  wealthy  Greek  cities  had  been  broken  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse.  Step  by  step  Roman  colonists  made  their  way  into  lower  Italy. 
Where  the  sword  was  of  no  avail  Rome  had  recourse  to  road-making,  the 
occupation  aad  cultivation  of  waste  land,  and  fresh  settlements.  Above  all, 
the  Latin  colonies  which  she  established  in  concert  with  the  Latin  league 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  securing  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  mid¬ 
dle  Italy.  These  colonies  served  as  fortresses,  the  colonists  were  a  garrison 
always  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  colonies  themselves  were 
established  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  coalition  of  the  various  race.'- 
of  Italy.  They  spread  abroad  Latin  law  and  the  Latin  language 
foreigners.  They  "once  more  united  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  a  comm  or 
work  of  civOisation,  alter  the  two  peoples  had  so  hotly  fought  against  cj-tv. 
Qtmj  in  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Latin  War  (S40-iS8  B.c.). 

^  The^skiiful  diplomatic  negotiatioiis  and  settlements  by  which  Rome  ej/ ...» 
trived  either  to  gain  over  her  former  adversaries  or  reduce  them  to  neuti-raii  i' 
before  she  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  Samnites  for  the  hegemouv 
Italy  (342-340  and  326-304)  are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  Sheproti.^Ltsu 
her  rear  by  concluding  armistices  for  many  years  with  the  Etruscans  ( 561  ■ 
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311)  and  Gauls  (329-299).  Slie  entered  into  friendlj^  relations  witE  the 
Greek  cities,  and  wpn  c>Ter  many  Gommunities  in  Campania  and  Lueania 
which  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Samnites.  Nay,  she 
did^iot  shrink  from  purchasing  the  friendship  of  Carthage  by  allowing  her 
to  take  and  plunder  the  seaboard  cities  of  middle  Italy  which  had  revolted 
against  Koman  dominion.  And  she  further  displayed  remarkable  skill  in 
securing  her  tenure  of  the  possessions  won  in  the  Samnite  wars.  Only  a 
small  part  of  them  was  incorporated  with  Roman  territory.  Many  cities 
received  an  accession  of  Latin  colonists  and  so  retained  their  municipal 
autonomy  under  new  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  the  connection  between 
the  recalcitrant  cantons  of  the  Sabellian,  Etruscan,  and  Middle  Italian  tribes 
was  completely  broken.  Isolated  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  intercourse 
(e^mmernum')  the  various  small  cities  and  communities  ceased  to  be  of  any 
importance  either  economically  or  politically. 

The  Romans  had  hardly  completed  the  conquest  of  Etruria  and  the  Sani- 
nite  confederacy  in  the  Third  Saainite  War  (298-290  b.c.),  and  subjugated 
the  kindred  districts  of  Lueania  and  Bruttium  when  they  found  themselves 
involved  is  the  struggles  which  then  agitated  the  Greek  world. 

After  SOI  the  several  parts  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  be¬ 
come  independent  kingdoms.  But  the  quarrels  among  the  various  diadoclii 
went  on  and  ultimately  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  from 
Macedonia  and  the  fall  of  Lysiiiiachiis  of  Thrace. 

The  unsettled  state  of  these  kingdoms  inspired  hordes  of  Gauls,  athirst 
for  plunder,  with  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  conquering  both  the 
Apennine  and  Balkan  peninsulas.  It^y  owed  her  salvation  to  the  vigorous 
defence  made  by  the  Romans  at  the  Yadimonian  Lake  (288  b.c.)  ;  but 
Macedonia  was  occupied  for  several  years  and  the  swarms  of  Gauls  spread  as 
far  as  Delphi,  and  finally  settled  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  Galatians. 

Even  before  the  Gallic  invasion,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Macedonia  for  a  while,  had  withdrawn  to  his  own  home,  and  lie 
and  his  army  of  mercenaries  turned  their  eyes  westward,  eager  for  action. 
The  wished-for  opportunity  of  there  regaining  the  influence  and  reputation 
lie  had  lost  in  the  west  was  not  slow  to  present  itself.  Tarentum,  the  last 
independent  city  of  any  importance  in  Italy,  had  provoked  Rome  to  hostilities 
and  was.  endeavouring  to  enlist  mercenaries  for  the  w’ar.  Pyrrhus  went  to  the 
help  of  the  Tarentines,  even  as  Alexander  of  Epirus,  a  cousin  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  had  gone  before  him  (334  b.c.).  After  some  initial  successes  the 
latter  had  lost  his  life  in  battle  against  the  Lucaniaiis  (381  B.c.).  His  nephew 
did  not  fare  much  better.  The  generalship  of  Roman  mayors,  elected  afresh 
every  year,  was  at  first  no  match  for  that  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  great  military 
successes  to  look  back  upon.  Up  to  this  time  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had 
invariably  proved  the  instrument  of  victory,  especially  in  the  opening  en¬ 
counters  of  a  campaign,  and  even  the  men  of  Rome  gave  ground  before  the 
elephants,  the  “heavy  artillery”  of  the  Epirots.  But  the  second  victory 
which  the  king  gained  over  tlie  Romans  was  a  “  Pyrrhic  victory,”  for  his 
gains  did  not  compensate  his  losses.  On  this  occasion  Rome  owed  the  victory 
mainly  to  the  inflexible  courage  of  her  statesmen.  The  blind  Appius 
Claudius,  who  thirty  years  before  had  borne  an  honourable  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  with  the  Samnites,  caused  himself  to  he  led  into  the  senate 
and  by  his  arguments  induced  the  Romans  inflexibly  to  refuse  all  offers  of 
peace  on  less  than  favourable  terms.  “Yever  have  the  Romans  concluded 
peace  with  a  victorious  foe.”  These  proud  words  contain  the  secret  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  Rome  in  all  her  wars  of  that  century. 
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Fortunately  for  the  Bomans,  at  that  very  time  the  Greeks  of  Sicily' 
nrgentiv  craved  the  aid  of  the  Mug  of  Epirus.  They  fad  been  defeated  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  theii*  independence  was  menaced.  Pyrrhus  accprd- 
mslT  departed  from  Italv  for  more  than  two  years,  to  gain  some  initial  .suc¬ 
cesses  in  Sicily  and  end  m  failiire.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  it  was  too 
late.  The  Romans  had  established  their  dominion  over  the  Italian  rebels 
and  were  once  more  harassing  Tarentum.  Pyrrhus  suffered  a  disastrous  de¬ 
feat  at  Benevenmm  in  Sanuiium  (275  b.c.),  and  Tarentum  submitted  soon 
after  (272  b.c.).  Pvrrhus  liimself  was  slain  in  Greece  about  the  same 
time. 

The  subjugation  of  Italy  was  now  complete.  After  Rhegimn,  the 
southernmost  citv  in  Italy,  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  mutinous 
mercenaries  (270  B.c.),  Borne  likewise  took  upon  herself  the  conoieic 
administration  of  Italy  by  introducing  a  silver  coinage  (269  B.c.). 

Ti.e  v^'ar  with  Pyrrhus  had  clearly  showm  that  Borne  could  not  stop  and 
rest  content  with  the  successes  she  had  already  gained,  but  would  ■  presently 
he  forced  into  a  struggle  for  aH  the  countries  about  the  Mediterranean,  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  dominioii  of  the  world  as  then  known. 

*  She"  contrived,  it  is  true,  very  quicMy  to  resume  friendly  relations  with 
the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  whose  sympathies  had  in  some  cases  been  on  the 
other  side  in  the  war  with  Tarentum.  The  autonomous  administration  she 
allowed  them  to  enjoy  on  condition  of  furnishing  her  with  sMps,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they,  for  their  part,  received  from  tlie  leading  power  in 
Italy,  could  not  bat  dispose  them  favourably  to  a  continuance  of  her 
suzerainty. 

With  Carthage  the  case  was  different.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus  the  interests  of  Rome  and  Carthage  had  gone  hand  in  hand  to 
ft  great  extent,  or  at  worst  had  led  to  compromises  in  the  three  treaties  of  alli¬ 
ance  (348,  843,  and  306  b.c.).  But  in  the  wars  against  Pyrrhus  it  was  in 
the  interests  of  Carthage  that  Pyrrhus  should  be  kept  busy  in  Italy,  while  the 
Bomans  had  contrived  to^  turn  Ms  energies  against  the  Carthaginians.  Ajid 
when  the  Bomans  were  preparing  to  occupy  Tarentum,  a  Carthaginian  ffeet 
hove  in  sight  and  manifested  a  desire  to  seize  qpon  that  city,  the  most  im- 
porfcaat  port  of  southern  Italy.  A  power  which  had  one  foot  in  Rhegium, 
as  Rome  had,  was  bound  presently  to  set  the  other  down  in  Messana,  and 
that  would  be  a  cams  helli  under  any  circumstances.  How  could  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  endure  to  see  the  isiand  for  the  possession  of  wMch  they  had  striven 
for  two  hundred  years  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  ? 

The  actual  pretext  for  the  war  is  too  di*amatic  to  be  passed  over.  The 
mutinous  mercenaries  of  Agathocles  (317-289  b.c.)  had  taken  possession  of 
liMs  city  of  Messana,  They  were  attacked  by».  Hiero  of  Syracuse  with  such 
success  that  they  appaled  alternately  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  for 
help.  The  Carthaginians  came  to  the  rescue  first  and  put  a  garrison  hot  the 
dtiiel  of  Messana.  But  the  commander  was  so  foolish  as  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  legate,  who  had  crossed  the  straits  of  Messana 
witb  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  in  the  course  of  them  was  taken  prisoner 
—through  his  own  perfidious  treachery  it  must  be  acknowledged.  Thua  the 
key  of  Sicily  fell  into  Roman  hands,  and  war  was  declared.  The  history  of 
the  next  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  great 
sIruOTie  between  these  two  cities,  tin  at  length,  in  146  B.o.,  Carthage  was  - 
laidlevel  with  the  ground. 

Thus  the  state  of  Rome,  which  had  won  for  itself  a  leading  position  in 
Italy  in  the  Wars  of  Libemtiiai  waged  with  the  Etruscans  and  Sabellians, 
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‘and  iiad  then  been  forced  by  the  Sanmites  into  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy,  found  itse*^  driven  almost  involuntarily  into  a  decisive  struggle 
for  dominion  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  perseverance 
with-  which  Rome  strove  towards  the  goal  of  ever  higher  ambitions  com¬ 
mands  our  admirations  and  we  admire  no  less  the  government  of  the  manj- 
headed  senate  which  kept  one  constant  aim  in  -view  and  consistently  pursued 
it ;  which,  moreover,  steered  the  ship  of  state  safely  through  alf  dangers, 
when  the  incompetency  of  its  annually  elected  chief  magistrates  resulted  ia 
the  gravest  catastrophes.  There  lay  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  common¬ 
wealth.  How  could  Roman  consuls,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  usual  I  y 
on  political  grounds,  acquire  the  capacity  to  command  armies,  to  master  the 
art  of  strategy,  or  to  lead  troops  and  fleets  in  regions  to  which  they  tliern- 
selves  wire  strangers  ?  To  the  ill  effects  of  this  preposterous  system  Rome 
owed  the  severe  reverses  of  the  First  Punic  War  (264-241  bx.)  and  tJit 
beginning  of  the  Second.  The  situation  began  to  improve  when  two  capable 
leaders,  liarcellus  and  the  Scipios,  were  left  in  command  for  several 
consecutive  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  Roman  armies  were  frequently  led  by  gallant  and 
Judicious  men,  and  won  some  lasting  successes  even  ia  the  First  Punic 
War,  one  of  the  most  protracted  and  sanguinary  wars  of  ancient  times. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  defeated  at  the  outset,  and  compelled  t4> 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  which  he  loyally  observed  tiH  Ms  death 
in  216.  Agrigentum  and  many  other  Sicilian  towns  fell  into  the  liands 
of  Roman  generals.  The  famous  victory  (Myl»,  260)  won  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  their,  first  real  na^^y  -over  the  most  famous  sea  power  of 
ancient  times  is  absolutely  astonishing.  But  Rome  could  be  conquered 
only  in  Italy,  Carthage  only  in  Africa,  and  the  Romans  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cross  over  to  Africa  after  another  brilliant  naval  victory  near 
Ecnomus  in  the  south  of  Sicily  (256  B.C.).  Fortune  favoured  them  in 
their  first  engagements.  The  position  of  Carthage  itself  became  grave. 
But  after  one  of  the  consuls  (Manlius)  had  gone  home  at  the  conduaion 
of  his  year  of  office  and  the  Carthaginians  had  enlisted  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  Greek  mercenaries  and  Nuiaidian  horsemen,  the  Roman  army  was 
annihiiated,  and  its  commander,  Regulus,  taken  prisoner.  The  Roman 
fleet,  which  had  been  created  afresh  within  the  space  of  a  few  moiitlis, 
did  indeed  succeed  in  destroying  that  of  Carthage  off  the  headland  of 
Mercury  (Cape  Bon),  and  taking  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  army  on 
board,  only  to  be  wrecked  itself  by  tempest  off  Camarina  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily  (255  B.c.).  A  like  fate  befell  many  another  Roman  fleet 
in  the  years  25S  and  249  b.c.  ,  The  Romans  were  neither  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  periodic  recurrence  of  storms — a  knowledge  indispensable  to 
a  maritime  nation  —  nor  familiar  enough  with  the  character  of  the  coast, 
and  the  rocks  and  shallows,  to  anticipate  lasting  success  in  naval  warfare 
with  any  confidence.  The  taking  of  Panormus  (Palermo)  in  the  year 
254  B.C.,  and  the  great  victory  won  by  Metelliis  over  a  large  army  of 
the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  the  city  in  250,  did  not  suffice  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  naval  disasters.  In  the  year  249  B.c.  the  severe  defeat  of 
Publius  Claudius  Pulcher  and  his  fleet  at  Drepanum  (in  the  west  of  Sicily) 
and  the  wreck  of  another  fleet  forced  the  Romans  definitively  to  abandon 
hostilities  at  sea.  Once  more  the  fleets  of  Carthage  swept  the  Mediter- 
ranetu,  plundered  the  coaste  of  Italy,  and  even  endangered  lome’s  hcM 
upon  Sicily.  In  the  west  of  the  Island  Hamllcar  Barca,  the  ablest-  of  Car¬ 
thaginian  generals,  had  established  himself  upon  Mount  Eryx.  EVom  that 
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lase  he  made  successful  raids  into  Roman  Sicily.  The  v^ar  dragged  oif 
until  it  was  ended  at  length  by  a  fleet  which  the  Romars  built  by  voluntary 
contributions.  By  a  brifliant  naval  victory  in  the  -Sgatian  Islands,  Lutatius 
Catulus  destroyed  the  last  considerable  Punic  fleet ;  and  so  forced  the  Oar- 
thaginians  to  come  to  terms.  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Rome  and  a  moderate 
war-indemnity  exacted  from  the  vanquished  city.  But  the  twenty-four 
years  of  hostilities  in  which  she  had  strained  her  financial  capacity  to 
the  utmost  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  Carthage,  and  she  could  no 
longer  pay  her  mercenaries.  The  result  was  a  formidable  mutiny,  which 
proclaimed  to  the  world  the  bankruptcy  of  the  whole  body  politic.  Rome 
took  advantage  of  her  adversary’s  embarrassment  in  a  most  perfidious 
fashion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  peace  had  been  restored  she  made  a  com¬ 
pact  with  the  mutineers  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  hand  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  over  to  her. 

Generally  speaking,  indeed,  the  interval  between  the  First  Punic  War ' 
(264-241)  and  the  Second  (218-201)  can  only  be  regarded  as'  an  armed 
trace.  Both  parties  were  fully  aware  that  the  decisive  struggle  was  yet 
to  come  and  must  be  fought  out  at  no  distant  period.  We  stand  amazed 
3t  the  genius,  energy,  and  success  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who,  after  success- 
fuliy  suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the  mercenaries,  won  for  his  country, 
even  in  the  hoar  of  her  profoundest  humiliation,  new  provinces,  new 
resources,  and  new  armies  in  Spain.  But  the  Romans,  on  their  part,  like¬ 
wise  made  good  use  of  the  time.  In  the  Illyrian  War  (229-228)  they 
afflumed^tie  character  of  ptrons  of  the  Greek  cities  and  of  Greek  com¬ 
merce.  they  insured  maritime  traffic  against  molestation  in  the  Adriatic 
and  curbed  the  power  of  the  Illyrian  pirate  state  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  endeavoured  energetically  to  repel  the  Celts  in  Picenum 
and  Umbria  (236  and  232).  But  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  poured  in  count¬ 
less  hordes  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow--- 
tribesmen.  and  forced  Rome  into  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  wars  Italy 
has  ever  witnessed  (225-222  B.C.).  Rome  endeavoured  to  enlist  all  Italians 
in  her  dexenee.  Her  register  of  Italians  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted 
to  a  ^and  total  of  seven  hundred  thousand  foot  and  seventy  thousand  horse.  ' 
The  Gauls,  defeated  in  Etruria  on  the  Po,  and  at  Milan,  sued  for  peace, 
although  their  territory  north  of  the  Po  was  yet  unconquered.  The  military 
eoiomes  of  Placentia  (Piacenza)  and  Cremona  (established  in  218)  made 
some  attempt  at  least  to  secure  for  the  Romans  part  of  the  territory  they 
had  won.  But  when  Hannibal,  after  taking  Saguntum,  pressed  toward 
1^  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  and  summoned  the  Gauls  to  revolt,  the 
whole  vaJ^-  of  the  Po  w’-as  lost  once  more.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  (218- 
B.C.)  the  genius  and  energy  of  Hannibal  brought  Rome  to  the 

^  admire  most,  the  force  of  character  that 

Hamilcar  Barca  to  win  the  personal  devotion  of  an  army 
composed  of  the  most  incongruous  elements  and  so  to  inspire  them  wi4i 
Carthage,  or  the  generalship  whmh,  in  the  most 
it  ouTin  “’loice  the  best  expedient  and  carried 

21.^  !  Hannibal  was  never  once  defeated,  nor  did  his  army 

metres  he  took,  and  his  deadliest  enemies  could  lay 
nothing  to_  his  charge  unless  it  were  his  “more  than  Punic  perfidy”  (pl^ 
quam  Pumea  perfidia^  —  a  brilliant  testimony  not  only  to  his  constant 
™  bnt  also  to  his  personal  integrity.  And  yet  the 

stuboorn  perseverance  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  Rom^s  was 
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e-rm  mor©  worthy  of  admiration  and  more  fruitful  of  consequences,  t^a  the 
-mazing  energy  of  thiS'  greatest  general  of  ancient  times.  By  t-Ms  time, 
too,  the  bond  which  united  the  Latin  league  of  middle  Italy  had  attained 
a  hrmness  beyond  the  power  of  Hannibal’s  armies  or  diplomatic  arts  to 
unknit.  The  national  spirit  of  the  race  set  bounds  which  his  genius 
could  not  OYerpass. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  weakness  of  the  Carthaginian  naval 
forces  had  decided  Rome  to  attempt  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  Africa 
and  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  Ebro,  By  crossing  the  x41ps  —  a  possi¬ 
bility  which  had  never  entered  into  Roman  calculations —  Hannibal  made 
Itdy  the  scene  of  the  decisive  struggle.  After  a  victorious  cavalry  engage¬ 
ment  not  far  from  the  Ticinus  he  enticed  the  Roman  army  posted  at  Placentia 
to  cross  the  Trebia  and  then  defeated  it ;  only  the  smaller  half  of  it  made 
its  way  back  to  the  fortress.  He  eluded  the  consul  Sempronios,  who  was 
posted  at  Ariminnm,  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria  and  destroyed  the 
army  of  Elaminius  in  the  narrow  defiles  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Trasimene. 
Fabius  Cunctator  (the  Dilatory)  now  persistently  avoided  joining  issue  with 
hiTr»,  but  when  Hannibal  marched  through  the  provinces  of  middle  Italy, 
pillaging  as  he  went,  the  Romans  ventured  once  more  upon  a  pitched  battle. 
At  Ganna?,  in  Apuli^  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  force  of  eighty 
thousand  -  men,  and  by  a  master-stroke  succeeded  in  not  merely  defeating 
but  positively  annihiiating  the  Roman  troops  in  the  open  field  with  a  force 
of  only  i|alf  their  number  (216‘b.c.).  It  was  the  signal  for  the  desertaon 
of  most  of  the  allies  (exclusive  of  the  Latin  colonies).  Capua,  Samnium, 
Lucaniay'  Bruttium,  and  Apulia  took  the  lead,  and  presently  the  whole  of 
south  ahd  middle  Italy  went  over  to  Hannibal,  including  even  TarehtEm. 
Syracuse  revolted,  and  thus  Sicily  seemed  lost ;  and  Philip  of  Macedonia 
declared  war  against  Rome  (215  B.C.).  But-  the  poley  of  Rome  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  She  contrived  to  win  the  Greek  states  of  the  second  and 
third  rank  over  to  her  interests.  The  ” Jiltolians  and  IHjrians,  Pergamus  ^and 
Rhodes,  kept  Philip  employed  and  prevented  him  from  rendering  Hannibai 
active  assistance.  Rome’s  fleet  ruled  the  sea  and  successfully  hindered  any 
coalition  between  the  hostile  powers,  and  thus  the  Carthaginians  could  neither 
save  Syracuse,  nor  send  adequate  reinforcements  to  Hannibal,  nor  effect  a 
junction  with  Philip’s  fleet.  Doughty  commanders  like  Marcellus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Syracuse,  contrived  to  exhaust  Ms  troops  by  frequent  attacks. 

The  cause  of  the  war  in  Italy  presently  began  to  stagnate  more  and  more, 
especially  after  Capua  and  Tarentum  had  been  retaken  (in  211  and  209). 
Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  Carthaginians  venture  again  to  play  for  Mgh 
stakes.  Hasdrubal  had  skilfully  evaded  the  Romans  in  Spain  and  had  reached 
iiorthTtaly  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  intending  there  to  join  hands 
with  his  brother  Hannibal  (early  in  207  B.C.).  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for 
both  the  consuls  of  the  year  208  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  speedy  succour 
wMch  the  newly  elected  consul,  Claudius  Nero,  despatohed  to  his  colleague, 
Livius,  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Hasdrubal  lost  both 
his  army  and  his  life  (at  Sinigaglia)  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus. 

'  In  the  meantime  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in  wresting  Spain  from  the 
Carthaginians.  The  two  elder  Scipios,  Publius  and  Cneius,  who,  after  fight¬ 
ing  with  varying  fortune,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the^  Guadalquivir,  both  lost 
their  lives  in  211  b.c.  But  Publius  Scipio  the  Younger,' afterwards  known 
as  Afiicanus,  a  man  of  Hannibal’s  own  temper,  had  taken  New  Cartage 
(209  B.C.),  defeated  the  Carthaginian  armies  at  Bsecula  ^(208)  and  SOpia 
(207),  and  occupied  Gades,  the  southernmost  city  of  Spain,  in  206. 
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Carthage,  neTertlieless,  could  onlj  be  conquered  in  Africa.  This  view 
had  Httie  to  commend  it  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  prudent  piember  of  the  senate 
so  long  as  Hannibal  remained  in  Italy.  'For  ail  that,  Scipio  succeeded  in 
transferring  the  theatre  of  war  in  204  from  his  own  province  of  Sicily  to 
liorthem  Africa.  Allying  himself  with  the  hTumidian  prince,  MasinissaVhe 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  and  their  ally,  Syphax  of  Mauretania,  in  the  year 
203  3.J.,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Zama 
(202  B.C.),  in  which  he  routed  Hannibal,  who  had  returned  from  Italy,  and 
the  dower  of  Ms  troops. 

Carthage  lost  not  only  her  fleet  and  foreign  provinces,  but  her  sovereignty 
itself ;  she  w"as  not  allowed  to  go  to  war  without  the  permission  of  Rome, 
whhe  an  irksome  sentinel  w^as  set  over  her  in  the  person  of  her  adversary, 
Masinissa,  wdio  had  been  enriched  with  Punic  territory. 

Even  after  tills  catastrophe  the  Carthaginians  did  not  utterly  lose  heart. 
Their  commeree  soon  revived  and  prospered,  and  Hannibal  did  all  he  could 
to  restore  the  prestige  of  his  native  city  as  long  as  the  Romans  tolerated  his 
presence  there,  and  to  raise  up  fresh  enemies  to  Rome  after  he  had  been 
driven  into  exile. 


^Rome  was  not  long  left  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  her  victory.  Peace 
Lad  hen  concluded,  the  citizens  of  Rome  alone,  but  all  Italy,  yearned  for 
nistiiig  peyce.^  And  yet  the  Roman  senate,  in  defiance  of  popular  feeling^ 
tvas  eon^i rained  lo  embark  promptly  on  the  adventures  of  a  new  and  perilous'' 
tvar  or  lohe  false  to  the  whole  tenor  of  its  policy  up  to  that  time. 

Eoaic- s  success  in  dealing  with  Macedonia  w'as  due,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  to  the  fact  that  she  extended  her  protection  to  the  smaller  ‘Greek 
states  and  thus  gained  a  base  from  •which  she  could  hold  the  larger  states  of 
Greece,  Llacedoiila  first  and  foremost,  in  check.  This  policy  obliged  the 
Romans  in  the  year  200  b.g.  to  go  to  the  help  of  Egypt,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  tne  combined  forces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria.  Ever  since  the 
acemsicn  of  the  youtMul  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  205  B.c.,  Macedonia  and 
Spiia  had  united  with  a  ■\'iew  to  diwding  the  Egyptian  empire  and  its 
dependencies  betw’een  themselves. 

Syria  s  share  wm  to  he  Egypt  and  C}q>ms,  Macedonia’s  Gyrene,  Ionia,  and 
the  iSiffids  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Rome  w'as  the  less  able  to  be  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  the  initial  successes  of  these  two  great  powers  since  they  were 

won  at  tne  expense  of  the  states  of  Pergamus,  Ehodes,  and  Mdetus,  which 
were  among  her  allies  In  the  case  of  SjTia  the  Romans  attained  their 
objett  b>  Ae  embassy  of  Marcus  Jimilius  Lepidus.  Antioehus  the  'Great 
CTdcnated  Eg^t.  PMhp,  however,  would  not  stay  his  hand,  and  thus  the 
.laLedoman  \Var  broke  out,  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  after 
y  indifferent  success,  by  the  advance  of  Flaminius  into  Thes- 
'""f  "y  f  Cjmoscephalee.  (197  B.c.).  At  the  Isthmian  games 
Greeks  were  free,  but  the  real  effect  of  the 
if  if  aU  Greek  states  to  a  common  level  of  impotence 
Wn  th!  R  Tire  Altolians,  who  had 

ttemllLi  for  H  Macedonian  War,  and  took  no  small  credit  to 

themsel^ves  toi  the  result,  were  now  the  most  bitterly  enraged  Ocainst  her 

^1° prevailing  sefitimrat  to  pres^ 
aZZd  T-  been  driven  from  Cartliag^ 
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with  no  lack  of  spirit.  After  the  flower  of  Antioohus’  forces  had  been 

’  YaBqmshed  at  Thermopylce,  and  tlie  Syrian  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Hannibal,  had  twice  suffered  defeat,  the  Scipios  crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor 
ami  destroyed  the  main  army  of  Syria  at  Magnesia._^  A  sanguinary  conflict 
enaed  in  the  conquest  of  the'  mountain  cantons  of  Aitoiia  (191—189)  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  Galatian  hordes  (188).  Antioclius  was  forced  to  resign 
Ms  pretensions  to  Asia  Minor.  •  j  i 

That  the  Romans  did  not,  at  this  time  and  during  the  ensuing  decades, 
take  advantage  of  their  success  to  incorporate  fresh  provinces  into  tiieir 
empire  was  partly  due  to  their  just  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  worid  could  be  better  and  more  easily  achieved  by  breaking  it 
up  into  isolated  and  impotent  states,  and  partly  to  their  melancholy  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  case  of  their  latest  acquisitions.  For  nearly  seventy  yeare  after 
the  Second  Punic  War  Roman  armies  were  fighting  to  maintain  Rome  s 
supremacy  over  her  Spanish  provinces,  and  even  then  the  north  and  west 
remained'free.  From  151  to  133  a  fierce  rebellion  was  r^pant  m  souibern 
Spain  and  Lusitania  (Portugal).  The  feats  of  the  patriotic  1  iriathus  and 
the  desperate  defence  of  Numantia  showed  the  Romans  to  what  extremities 
valiant  races  —  however  well  disposed  towards  them  in  the  first  instance 
could  be  driven  by  their  execrable  provincial  administration.  Moreover  they 
were  compelled  to  fight  year  after  year,  sometimes  against  GaMs  and  ingur- 
ians,  sometimes  against  liiyrians  and  Dahnatians.  Nor  was  the  strength^ of 
the  Hellenic  congeries  of  states  by  any  means  broken.  The  wmetched  empire 
of  Syria  alone,  ruled  by  worthless  monarchs  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
was  fast  falhng  into  utter  decay.  A  word  from  a  Roman  ambassador  wm 
enough  to  reduce  the  cowardly  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  obedience  and  care 
Mm  of  his  inclination  to  join  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  Macedonia  was 
gaining  strength  under  Philip  and  Perseus,  and  the  latter  actually  succeed^ 
in  bringing  about  a  great  coalition  of  the  states  of  the  Balxan  peninsula 
against  Rome.  In  the  Third  Macedonian  War  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
Sally  destroyed  after  the  victory  of  Pydna  (168  B.C.).  Even  then  Rome 
refrained  from  dividing  Macedonia  and  Greece  into  provinces  ;■  nor  did  she 
alter  her  policv  until  after  repeated  sanguinary  revolts  m  Macedonia,  headed 
by  the  pretender  Andriscus,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Achaan  League 
(141-146).  After  that  the  turn  of  the  west  of  Asia  hlmor  soon  came,  and 
it  received  the  name  of  the  prowlnce  of  Asia  in  183  B.c. 

The  keystone  of  the  fabric  of  Roman  sovereignty  over  the  coasts  oi  ^me 
Mediterranean  was,  however,  still  lacking.  Carthage  had  once  more  risen 
to  prosperity.  Her  commerce  and  wealth  —  insignificant  by  thems^vw 
were  only  likely  to  become  formidable  if  Rome  were  constrained,  as  in  the  year 
150,  to  face  hostile  powers  in  both  Spain  and  the  East.  Consequently  Rome 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  swept  the  rival  of  her  greatness  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  After  frequent  quarrels  with  Masmissa,  and  after  threats  and 
humiliating  demands  of  every  sort,  the  Garthagmians  m^spau  took  up 
arms  for  their  last  fight  for  liberty.  Scipio  ^Emilianns  took  Carthage  in  the 
year  146  B.c.  Weil  might  the  victor  shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  city 
delivered  over  to  the  flames  ;  reflecting  that  a  like  fate  would  some  day 
befall  Ms  own  birthplace.  For  with  the  fall  of  her  last  foe  abroad  the 
dominion  of  Rome  began  to  crumble  from  internal  decay.  ^  Sanguinary 
revolts  of  slaves  (140-183  B.c.),  the  corruption  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
decay  of  the  classes  of  free  citizens  and  free  peasants,  were  enemi^  wMch 
inflicted  far  worse  wounds  on  the  Roman  Empire  than  the  sword  of  its  foes 
abroad. 
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Her  sturdy  peasantry  and  tke  moral  worth  of  her  citizens  were  the  forcei.^ 
that  had  made  Eome  great.  Her  expansion  by  comque^t  had  enabled  her  to 
^meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poorer  citizens  by  founding  colonies  and  par¬ 
titioning  public  lands,  and  thus  to  augment  the  numbers  of  _a  capable  agri¬ 
cultural  ponulation.  In  proportion  as  the  system  of  plantations  worked  by 
slave  labour  tcok  the  place  of  this  healthy  development  the  masses  of  the 
urban  proletariat  increased,  while  their  fitnessTor  military  service  diminished, 
and  the  ancient  Roman  virtus  speedily  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  AV  e  know 
too  well  liow  little  suck  civilising  influences  as  the  Etruscans,  and  after ^ them 
the  Greeks  of  south  Italy,  brought  to  bear  upon  Roman  life,  could  offer  in  the 
wav  of  compensation.  Many  forms  and  usages  oi  religious  worship,  many 
2-ames  and  theatrical  perfoimaaces  imitated  from  Greek  models,  found  accept¬ 
ance  at  Rome.  Under  the  influence  of  Greek  teachers  a  school  of  poetry 
and  an  elaborate  style  of  Latin  prose  developed.  With  admirable  readiness 
the  self-contained  Romans  familiarised  themselves,  not  only  with  the  Greek** 
language,  but  with  many  aspects  of  Greek  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 

But  the  dark  side  ol  the  picture  almost  counterbalanced  the  brightness 
of  this  advance  in  culture.  With  the  Greek  philosophers  came  Greek 
soothsayers  and  charlatans,  with  the  Greek  drama  the  airs  and  abominations 
of  the  Greek  world;  with  the  Greek  tutor  the  cook,  the  barber,  and  the 
courtesan  came  to  Rome  from  the  East  and  freely  exercised  theii*  corrupting 
influence.  The  proceedings  against  the  Bacchanalia  in  186  B.C.,  in  which 
thonisaads  of  guilty  inemfers  of  the  secret  society  of  Bacchus  were  con-  ' 
demiied  to  death,  show*  how  rapid  was  the  decline  of  the  severity  of  Roman 
morals. 

The  forces  wldci:  Lad  made  Rome  great  and  won  her  a  high  place  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  human  race  were  spent.  The  rigid  moral  code  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  life,  the  strict  military  discipline  and  organisation  of  the 
sturdy  Italian  peasantry,  had  become  very  rare,  if  they  had  not  passed  away 
altogether.  Outwardly  the  development  of  Roman  law  and  the  Roman 
constituticn  maintained  the  appearance  of  freedom,  but  the  selfishness  of 
the  ruling  and  moneyed  classes  threatened  to  destroy  even  this  palladium 
of  Roman  libertas.  With  the  fall  of  Carthage  we  reach  the  eve  of  the 
revolution  which  led  to  the  repeated  conquest  of  the  capital  by  its  own 
citizens,  to  the  unchaining  of  mob  violence,  to  a  praetorian  administration, 
and  so  to  the  rule  of  the  Casars.  The  beasts  of  the  forest,”  as  Tiberius 
Gracchus  ened  to  the  Romans  of  his  day,  “  have  their  dens  and  burrows, 
but  the  lords  of  the  world  have  no  place  where  they  can  lay  their  heads.” 
Such  is  the  reverse  of  the  medal  of  which  the  obverse  reads :  Foundation 
of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome,  after  Corinth  and  Numantia,  Macedonia 
and  Carthage,  were  laid  in  the  dust. 
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liONUMEYTAL  reiiiaiiis,  casting  more  or  less  liglit  directly  or  b\  infer¬ 
ence  npon  Roman  liistory,  are  iiunieroiis.  Tiie  Romans  were  great  practical 
builders,  and  wiierever  tliey  went — even  into  distant  Liitain  —  they  lett 
architectural  remains,  of  ydiicli  traces  at  least  are  still  in  ef  stence.  In 
Rome  itself,  such  monimiental  structures  as  the  Coiosseum,  the  Fantiieon, 
Trajan’s  Pillar,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  still  bear  testimony  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  aiieieiit  civilisation.  ^ 

Even  more  interesting  in  some  respects  is  tlie  record  broiigliL  to  light 
through  the  exhumation  of  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaiieum  and  ot  Pompeii. 
At  Pompeii,  in  particular,  the  visitor  of  to-day  finds  himself  in  the 
of  surroundings  that  give  a  most  vnvid  impression  of  a  Roman  city  oi  the 
o-olden  age.  The  streets  are  flanked  by  the  walls  of  buiidmgs  stiil  intact  as 
to  their  main  structure  ;  the  road-beds  themselves  are  payed  with  stones 
which  still  show  deep  channels  made  by  the  wheels  of  clianots  that  conveyed 
Romans  of  the  time  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world.  Ilie  oroken 
nillars  of  the  forums;  the  terraced  seats  of  the  great  amphitheatres;  the 
Structure  and  contents  of  the  private  dwellings,  uiiite^to  tell  the  story  ot  the 
social  life  of  a  remote  epoch  wdth  a  vividness  w^hich  no  words  can  equal. 
And  turning  to  details,  the  supply  of  interesting  implements  and  utensils  ot 
everyday  use  which  the  lava  and  ashes  of  Yesuvius  have  preserved  for  us  is 

almost  inexhaustible.  ^  ^ 

Up  to  this  point,  the  ruins  of  the  buried  Roman  cities  strongly  raggi^st 
the  r^s  of  Nineveh  and  Nippur,  and  those  of  the  old  Greek  cities  at 
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Hissarlik.  The  parallel  with  the  Mesopotamian  cities  holds?  even  further, 
for  there  are  iiuraerous  treasnres  of  art  preserved  at.  Pompeii.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  such  inexhaiistible  literary  treasures  as  rewarded  the  explorer  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
cities.  A  few  most  interesting  tablets  have  been  found ;  such  tablets  as 
both  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  used  constantly,  but  of  which,  owing  to 
tlieir  perishable  material,  no  examples  whatever  have  been  preserved,  except 
iii  these  buried  cities  and  in  Egypt.  Then,  too,  ahingle  collection  of  books 
was  founi  in  the  suiall  library  of  a  private  dwelling  at  Herculaneum.  This 
collection,  comprising  several  huiidred  papyrus  rolls,  gave  promise  of  great 
things,  if  only  the  parched  bundles  could  be  unrolled  and  their  contents 
deciphered.  But  when,  with  infinite  patience,  this  end  was  effected,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  the  result  was  most  disappointing  ;  for  contrary  to 
expeetahoE  no  important  lost  works  of  antiquity — no  works  throwing  new 
light  C'E  any  phase  of  ancient  history  —  were  found.  Many  of  the  manu- 
scilits  mjured  beyond  repair,  and  others  have  not  yet  been  mrolled ; 
bu:  enough  has  been  done  to  prove  the  general  character  of  the  collection 
and  to  dissipate  the  hopes  of  the  antiquarian. 

Of  inscriptions  on  various  monuments  and  on  coins  and  medals  there 
is  BO  tleartn.  But  these  are  bp*  no  means  so  comprehensive  in  their  scope 
as  were  some  of  ^  tlie  inscriptions  of  the  early  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  mon- 
archs :  and  speaking  broadiy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  epigraphic  and 
numismaiio  testimony  as  to  the  liistorj  of  Rome — particularly  for  the  earlier 
periou  — -  amoiints  ttc  no  more  than  incidental  references,  and  would  leave 
us  witn  out  a  ^uigue  knowiedge  of  the  subject,  were  it  unsupported  by  more 
extensive  records. 


llie  more  extensive  records  in  question  are,  of  course,  the  manuscripts  of 
books.  From  a  rather  early  day  there  was  no  dearth  of  writers  in  Rome, 
and  among  these  the  historians,  or,  as  they  more  generally  termed  themselves, 
tue  annalists,  were  lullj  represented.  Indeed,  this  class  of  writers  appears 
to  nave  nelct  almost  complete  possession  of  the  field  in  the  early  day.  In  the 
inter  Augustan  age,  though  votaries  of  polite  Hterature  had  fuller  represen- 
taaon,  j  et  the  historians,  with  Liw  at  their  head,  still  took  front  rank  among 
wnters  o*  prop.^  Xo  original  manuscripts  of  any  of  these  writers  have  come 
down  to  us ;  indeed,  no  manuscripts  of  the  classical  period  whatever  have 
been  preserved,  except  a  fev,-  fragments  in  Egypt  and  the  ooUeetion  at  Her- 
cinaneum  just  mentioned.  Our  copies  of  the  Roman  historians  date  from 
the  Ages,  and  few  of  them  are  intact.  The  works  of  the  early  annal- 

ute  aiM  f-lj-omclers  have  disappeared  almost  entirely.  Doubtless  they  were 
re^rd.yi  as  i^aving  attle  utility  after  such  great  master-builders  as  Dionysius 
and  Liyy  na,!  used  them  in  the  construction  of  theii-  great  works.  Many  of 
tne  writers  ot  a  later  period  fared  not  much  better ;  and  even  the  greatest  of 

■;  “  V  condition.  Lh7  himself  is  ripresented 

ammg  extant  manusonpts  by  only  about  one-fifth  of  his  original  history— to 
hi  ”  lus  other  writings,  which  have  perished  altogether.  Dionysius 
0%  earliest  portion  of  his  work  is  prese^ed. 
dreJ  ahst  of  the  early  authorities  uponVom  he 

“no  predecessors  is  interesting;  after  noting  that 

hifLbl  *  history  of  the  Romans,  written  in  the  Greek  language,  has 

‘Criticises 

“  ffieronymus  Cardianus  (the  first  author  I  know  of  upon  this  subiectt 
has  given  a  cursory  account  of  the  Ronuta  antiquities  iuTs 
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-ipigoni.  After  liim,  Timffiiis,  the  Siciliaii,  treated  of  antiquities  in  iiis  imi- 
Ters^  Mstory,  and  placed  in  a  separate  work  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
Fjrrniis  of  Epirus.  Besides  these,  Antigonus,  Polybius,  Silenus,  and  in- 
ni^rable  other  authors  have  attempted  tMs  same  subject,  though  in  a 
afferent  manner;  each  of  whom  has  written  some  things  concerning  the 
Jiomans,  which  they  have  compiled  from-  common  report-s  without  any  dlli- 
gence  or  accuracy.  Like  to  these  in  all  respects  are  the  histories,  which 
Mme  Ronmns  also  have^  published  in  Greek,  concerning  the  ancient  transac¬ 
tions  of  their  own  nation ;  of  whom  the  most  ancient  are  Quintus  Fabius, 


Tbeachsby  of  Tabfeia  (Sixth  Yeab  of  Eomb) 

(See  p.  65) 

and  Lucius  Cincius,  who  both  flourished  during  the  Punic  wars :  each  of  these 
has  related  the  actions,  at  which  he  himself  was  present,  “^vith  great  exact¬ 
ness,  as  being  w^ell  acquainted  with  them,  bnt  has  given  a  summary  account 
of  those  early  events  that  happened  soon  after  the  building  of  the  city,” 

It  was  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  noted,  Dionysius  alleged,  that  he 
undertook  his  wmrk,  being  determined,  he  says,  “not  to  pass  over  that  beauti¬ 
ful  part  of  the  Roman  history,  which  the  ancient  authors  had  disregarded.” 
But  “lest  some  one  should  entertain  the  opinion  that  in  introducing  matter 
not^found  in  the  authors  already  mentioned,  he  resorted  to  invention,”  Bio- 
nvsius  thinks  it  well  to  explain  how  he  came  by  the  materials  for  big  history, 
M©  says :  ^ 

“I  came  into  Italy  immediately  after  Augustus  Caesar  had  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  war,  in  the  middle  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  Olympiad ; 
and  having  from  that  time  to  this  present,  that  is,  twenty-two  years,  lived 
at  Rome,  learned  the  Roman  language  and  acquainted  myself  with  their  writ¬ 
ings,  I  employed  ail  that  interrS  In  preparing  materials  for  this  work  ;  and 
some  things  I  received  fi-om  men  of  the  greatest  consideration  among  them 
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for  learning,  whose  conversation  I  used  ;  others  I  gathered  from  histories* 
written  hv  the  most  approved  Roman  authors  ;  siwh  as  Poroius  Cato,  Fabius 
^;  Lus:  Valerius  Amias,  Liciuius  Macer  the  Mhi,  Gelln,  and  Oali-^mi 
and  several  others  of  good  note.  Supported,  therefore,  by  the  authonty  of 
these  histories,  which  are  like  the  Greek  annals,  I  mdertook  this  work. 

Livv,  our  otlier  ffreat  source  for  the  earlj  traditional  history  of 
unlike  Diouvsius,  does  not  specifically  enlighten  us  as  to  the  sources  of  Ms 
infonnatior/:  bur  doubtless  they  were  much  the  same  as  those  employed  by 


his  ereat  contemporary.  ... 

There  was  indeed  a  large  company  of  early  annalists  and  chroniclers,  as 
the  note  of  DionTsios  indicates.  Among  others  these  names  have  come  down 
.'q'  pakiis  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
--e's^-ond^ Punic  War  and  wrote  in  Greek;  the  poet  Ennius,  vdio  wrpte 
rmnals  from  the  earliest  time  to  his  own  day  ;  and.  A.  Postumius  Albmus  and 
C.  Aciiius  who  wrote  annals  in  Greek  at  about  the  same  period.  The  orig-  ■ 
inal  ^Torks  of  all  of  these,  like  those  of  many  later  historians,  have  been  lost. 

It  ponears  that  the  Poman  historians  were  accustomed  to  call  their  wTit- 
Inrs  annals  if  they  referred  to  ancient  times,  and  histories  if  they  described 
centemporarT  evenrs.  It  wiH  be  recalled  that  Tacitus  WTote  both  annals 
andlhi:ories“  Xecessarilj,  the  works  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  Rome 
■vers  annals.  Dionysius,  however,  termed  liis  work  Ardmologia  instead 
of  annals.  Dionysius  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  B.G.,  but  he 
Jiid  not  attempt  to  bring  his  historical  records  further  down  than  the  year 
264  B.c. ;  Ms  intention  being  to  bridge  the  gap  in  Roman  history  preceding 
Ihe  time  at  wMeh  the  work  of  Polybius  begins.  Livy’s  scope  was- far  more 
comprehensiTe,  as  his  work  covered  the  period  to  his  own^time.  In  otlier 
words  it  using  the  Roman  terminology,  annals  and  history  combined. 
II  is  carious  to  note  Ms  owa  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  these  two 
portions  of  Ms  work.  He  says  : 

Whether  in  tracing  the  series  of  the  Roman  history,  from  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  city,  I  shall  employ  luy  time  to  good  purpose,  is  a  question  which 
I  eainiot  positively  determine  ;  nor,  were  it  possible,  would  I  venture  to  pro- 
i.ouEce  such  determination  ;  for  I  am  aware  that  the  matter  is  of  high  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  has  been  already  treated  by  many  others  ;  the  latest  writers 
always  sufiposiag  themselves  capable,  either  of  throwing  some  new  light  on 
the  subject,  or.  by  the  superiority  of  their  talents  for  composition,  of  excel¬ 
ling  the  more  inelegant  vwiters  who  preceded  them.  However  that  may  be, 
I  shall,  at  all  events,  derive  no  small  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  my 
best  endeavours  have  been  exerted  in  traiisriiitting  to  posterity  the  acMeve- 
ments  of  the  greatest  people  in  the  world  ;  and  if,  amidst  such  a  multitude 
1  writers,  my  name  sliould  not  emerge  from  obscurit}^,  I  shall  console  my- 
by  attributing  it  to  the  eminent  merit  of  those  who  stand  in  my  way  in 
tre-  yur-uit  of  fame.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  such  a  subject  must 
re  y::re  a  work  of  immense  extent,  as  our  researches  must  be  carried  back 
thrrtigh  a  space  of  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ;  that  the  state  has,  from 
rerv  small  beginnings,  gradually  increased  to  such  a  magnitude,  that  it.  is 
!i:w  aistrc-ssed  by  its  own  bulk  ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend 
h.i:  t’.Ls  generality  of  readers  will  receive  but  little  pleasure  from  the  ac- 
2,;  ants  of  its  first  origin,  or  of  the  times  imniediately  succeeding,  but  will  be 
In:i  ittient  to  arrive  at  that  period,  in  w^hich  the  powers  of  this  overgrown 
state  have  been  long  employed  in  ivorkiiig  their  own  destruction.” 

Obviously  then,  Livy  regarded  the  portion  of  Ms  history  •which  dealt  wdth 
remete  antiquity  as  relatively  iinimportant.  But  posterity  did  not  give  suf- 
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I'rage  to  this  viesv  ;  for  successive  generations  of  copyists  prese^ed  the  e^ly 
po^on  of  the  work  cnti/e,  while  allowing  the  latter  part  to  be  lost,  except 

0.  a.,  .to  b-4  to  will  U  d.tod 

from  my  i&our,  that,  so  long  at  least  as  I  shall  have  my  thoughts 
occupied  ia  inYestigating  the  transactions  of  such  distot  ages,  ^^^hont  temg 
emh^rassed  by  any  of  these  unpleasing  considerations,  in  respect  of  later  days, 
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which,  though  they  might  not  have  power  to  warp  a  writer’s  mind  from  die 
truth,  would^vet  be  sufncient  to  creiite  uneasiness,  1  shall  withdraw  myseif  ttom 
the  Sgit  of  the  many  evdls  to  which  our  eyes  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

“  Is  to  the  relations  which  have  been  handed  down  of  events  prior  to  tue 
founding  of  the  city,  or  to  the  circimstanoes  that  gave  occasion  to  its  bei..fc 
founded,  and  which  bear  the  semblance  rather  of  poetic  fit  i.ons  y au  <>. 
authentic  records  of  histon,'— these,  I  have  no  intention  either  to  m.iintain 
or  refute.  Antiquity  is  always  indulged  with  the  priyiiege  of 
the  origin  of  cities  more  venerable,  by  intermixing  divine  with  Laman 
agenoyt  and  if  any  nation  may  claim  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  eon- 
sfder  its  original  as  sacred,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  operations  of  the  g°ds, 
surelv  the  Roman  people,  who  rank  so  high  in  “^fjtary  fame,  *- 

expect  that,  while  they  choose  to  represent  Mars  as  their  own  parent,  and 
thS;  of  their  founder,"  the  other  nations  of  the  world  may  acquiesce  m 
this,  with  the  same  deference  with  which  they  ^®k“°wledge  their  sovere^;^^ 
But  what  degree  of  attention  or  credit  may  be  given  to  these  and  .uch  like 
matters  I  shall  not  consider  as  very  materi^y  _ 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  remarks  of  Lny,  ’ 

which  seem  clearly  enough  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  credulo 
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eiently  illnstrate  his  method  and  its  results.  It  lias  been  said  of  them  that 
no  student  of  the  period  can  ignore  them,  hut  tlia^  no  one  else  would 
willingly  read  them.  This  criticism,  like  most  otlier  epigrammatic  verdicts, 
is  unyust.  There  is  much  In  the  work  of  Polybius  that  anyone  who  cares 
at  ail  for  historical  writings  may  read  with  full  interest.  His  descriptions 
’>(  the  major  events  are  by  no  means  so  bald  and  unimaginative  as  some 
..Titles  would  contend.  They  do  indeed  eschew  the  marvellous  and  attempt 
to  aToid  exaggeration ;  hut  this  surely  is  no  fault ;  nor  do  these  limitations 
exclude  pictiiresque^ess.  But  the  really  vital  fault  of  Polybius  is  his 
method  of  construction.  He  uses  virtually  the  plan  which  Diodorus  adopted 
later  of  attempting  to  keep  the  narrative  of  events  in  different  countries  in 
the  closest  chronological  sequence.  This  necessitates  a  constant  interrup- 
zlon  of  Ms  narrative,  through  shifting  the  scene  of  action  from  one  country 
:v  ancther,  until  all  sense  of  continuity  is  lost.  Add  to  this  an  ineradicable 
^  ropenslty  to  be  forever  moralising,  —  interrupting  the  narrative  of  some 
startling  event  to  explain  in  detail  how  startling  events  should  be  treated 
oy  the  historian.  —  and  the  reasons  are  sufficiently  manifest .  why  Polybius 
hard  to  read.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not,  like  Trogus  Pompeius, 
rind  a  Justin  to  epitomise  liis  work  ;  for  by  common  consent  he  was  one  of 
the  most  dependable  historians  of  antiquity;  and  lie  is  recognised  as  the 
standard  source  for  all  periods  of  which  his  extant  works  treat.  Indirectly 
uh^induenee  is  even  more  extensii^e,  since  Livy  made  use  of  him  as  his 
uithpritv  for  the  events  of  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  wars,  and  since 
Appiai:  drew  on  him  freely. 

There  is  no  great  name  among  the  Roman  historians  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Polybius.  Then  comes  Sallust,  the  historian  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  War  and  the  Catiline  conspiracy ;  and  Julius  Csesar,  who  has  left  us 
that  remarkable  record  of  his  own  exploits.  Contemporary  with  Csesar  were 
Diodorus  and  Livy,  the  former  of  whom  lived  till  about  7  B.o.  and  the  latter 
tm  IT  A. I).  Livy  s  account  of  his  owm  time,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
has  most  unfortunately  perished'.  The  chief  record  of  these  times  that  has 
heen^  preserved,  is  the  work  of  Appian,  an  Alexandrian  Greek  who  lived  in 
tne  time^of  Tra-jan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  early 
part  of  tne  second  century  a.d.  His  tvork  is  the  sole  authority — overlooking 
certain  epitomes  and  fragments  —  for  some  periods  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  is  notable  for  the  plan  of  its  construction;  which 
deputing  radically  from  the  method  of  Polybius,  treated  each  important 
subject  oy  itself.  In  other  words  his  work  is  virtually  a  collection  of 
monographs ;  the  subject  of  each  being  one  of  the  important  wars  of  Rome.  ■ 
Appian^nas  been  charged  with  the  opposite  literary  vice  to  that  of  Polybius  ; 
lie  IS  said  to  have  thought  more  of  manner  than  of  matter.  Nevertheless,  he 
necessaniy  used  the  older  writer  for  his  facts,  and  if  he  sometimes  used 
them  carele^ly  and  iineriticaliy,  these  are  faults  of  his  time.  In  the  main  he 
shows  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Accurate  or  otherwise,  he  is,  as  has  been  said, 
our  sole  source  for  certain  important  periods  of  the  later  time  of  the  republic. 

If  to  the  wnters  just  named  we  add  Dion  Cassius ;  the  general  histori^^n 
Imps  Pompeius  (m  Justin’s  celebrated  epitome)  ;  and  of  the  biographers 
i  lutiirch  and  ooniehus  Nepos ;  and  supplement  our  list  with  the  names  of  the 
so-called  epitomatm-s,  Eutropius,  Velleius,  Florus,  Aurelius  Victor,  Zonaras, 
hestus  Rufus,  and  Orosius  (writers  who  made  brief  but  more  or  less  valuable 
epitomes  b^ed  on  the  authorities),  we  shall  have  named  practically  all  the 
impormiit  kstonans  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  republic  whose  works  are 
now  available  in  anything  like  their  original  form. 
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•  The  modem  historian  gains  incidental  aid  from  various  other  fields  :  from 
the  orations  of  Cicero  and  the  chance  references  of  poets ;  from  inscriptions 
on  monuments  and  medals,  and  from  the  debris  of  ancient  structures.  Yet 
wher  all  these  have  been  examined,  it  is  to  the  manuscripts  that  we  must  turn 
for  the  main  incidents  of  the  story. 

Of  the  modem  historians'  of  Rome  whose  works  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  earliest  period^  it  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  names  of  hhebukr, 
Arnold,  and  Mommsen.  More  detailed  notices  of  both  ancient  and  recent 
authorities  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  we  proceed. 


THE  CHBONOLOGY  OF  BABLY  ROMAH  HISTORY 

.1  PEELIMES-ABY  SUSTEY,  GIVING  A  CtTESORY  VIEW  OF  THE  SWEEP  OF 

EVENTS 

FIRST  (LEGENDARY)  PERIOD  OF  THE  KINGS  (TO  ABOUT  510  b.c.) 

(AH  dates  for  tMs  period  are  approximate.) 

753-716.  Romulus,  a  mythical  king.  Rape  of  the  Sabine  wmmen,  and 
war  -with  the  Sabines.  Through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the  fortress  on 
the  Capitol  taken  by  the  Sabeliian  king  Titus  Tatius.  Formation  of  the 
double  state  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  under  the  rule  of  Romiiliis  and 
Tatius.  Disappearance  of  Romulus  during  a  thunder  storm  ;  he  is  known 
and  worshipped  from  now  on  as  the  god  Quirinus.  715-673.  Hnma  Pom- 
pilius,  of  Cures,  appointed  king  by  the  Romans  after  a  year’s  interregnum. 
Founds  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Building  of  the  temple  of  Janus. 
672-641.  Tnllaa  HostiiiiM.  War  with  Alba  Longa.  After  a  contest  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  Alba  submits  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  Rome. 
Alba  Longa  destroyed  and  its  population  transferred  to  Rome.  641—616. 
Ahchs  Marciva.  Formation  of  the  Fetiales.  After  the  conquest  of  four 
Latin  cities  their  inhabitants  are  transferred  and  settled  on  the  Aventine 
Hill.  Fortification  of  Janiculum.  Building  of  the  ^‘pons  Sublicius”  and 
foundation  of  Ostia.  615-578.  Tarqninius  Priacus.  Building  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  Capitoline  Hill  begun.  The  city  divided  into  four'  districts, 
and  a  new  military  system  introduced.  Increase  of  tie  senate  to  three 
hundred  members  and  doubling  of  the  number  of  equites.  Successful  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans.  Tarquinius  is  assas¬ 
sinated  by  the  sons  of  Ancus.  578-534.  Seruiiis  TulEna.  ^  The  son  of  a 
slave  woman,  Ocrisia,  and  a  god  ;  he  becomes  the  son-in-law  of  Tar¬ 
quinius.  Formation  of  the  four  « tribes.”  Changes  in  the  army,  begun  by 
Tarquinius,  completed  ;  distribution  of  ail  landholders  into  tribes,  claves, 
and  centuries.  Wars  with  Veii.  Rome  joins  the  Latin  league.  Building 
of  the  walls  of  Rome.  Assassination  of  Servius  Tullius  by  liis  son-in-lavr. 
634-510.  TarquiniiiE  Sopexbti®.  The  Capitoline  temple  of  Jupiter*  is  completed. 
Subjugation  of  the  Latin  league.  Siiessa  Pometia  is  conquered.  Through  the 
treachery  of  his  son  Sextus,  Tarquinius  captures  the  city  of  Gabii.  Rape  of 
Lucretia  by  Sextus  the  king’s  son,  whereupon  the  indignant  Romans  rise  m 
revolt.  L.  Junius  Brutus  heads  the  insurrection,  and  Tarquin  is  deposed. 
Rome  besieged  by  Lars  Porsenna,  prince  of  Clusium ;  he  grants  honourable 
terms  of  peace  and  withdraws.  Battle  of  Lake  Regillias.  Tarquin  seeks 
revenge  at  Cumse.  Overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
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THE  EAELY  DAYS  OF  THE  EEPUBLIC  (510-451  b.c.) 

510  Rise  of  the  Repiiblic.  509.  Consuls  for  the  first  year  are  L. 
J-or'^usB-atus  and  L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus.  CoUatmus,  being  a  desiend- 
i-  f  Tawuh  is  compeUed  bv  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  give  p  his 
Hs\  reniaoed  by  P.  Valerius  PubUeola.  According  to  Polybius, 
B~utu3  and  Marcus  Horatius  were  consuls  for  the  first  year. 
The  Iciator  is  Titus  Lartius.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore 

Execution  of  Brutus’  son.  Commercial  treaty  between 
Ro-rind  Carthase.  508.  The  Romans  are  defeated  by  the  Etruscan 
k'A'po’-senna  of  Ciusium,  are  forced  to  disarm  and  surrenaer  certain 
Alliance  of  iliirty  Latin  cities  under  the  dictatorsiiip  of  Uctaviiis 
the  obieet  of  restoring  the  Tarquinians  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ecme. 
Dea"’'  of  Tal»=‘rlas  F'ablicola.  497.  The  Latins  declare  war  ^against  Roir^. 
inlns  Postnmias  is  appointed  dictator  at  Eome.  Tradition  credits  the 
?,crrans  vrlth  a  great  victory  over  the  Latins  at  Lake  Megillus.  ^  iiie 
Latin  cities  make  peace  ivitli  Rome,  and  agree  to  banish  Tarquinius. 
494.  The  plebeians  secede  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  compel  the  patricians 
make  important  concessions,  among  which  is  the  abrogation  of  oppres- 
kve  debts.  Establishment  of  the  tribunate  and  the  plebeian  ^  aedileship. 
493.  The  eternal  aiiiaiiee  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  league  k  renewed 
under  the  consulate  of  Spurius  Cassius  on  the  basis  of  equality.  Rome 
gradually  regains  hegemonv  over  the  Latins.  The  tribunate  is  the  cause 
of  anarchv,  and  leads  to ‘'further  disputes  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians.*  Attempts  to  abolish  the  tribunate.  491.  Marcius  Coriolanus. 
Buring  a  famine  he  suggests  granting,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  grain  to- 
the  plebeians,  on  condition  that  they  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  tribunate. 
He  is  summoned  before  the  tribal  assembly  but  fails  to  appear,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy  is  banished,  goes  over  to  the  Volscians,  and  leads  their  troops 
against  Rome;  at  the  rebuke  of  Yeturia  his  mother,  and  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife  Yolumnia,  he  abandons  the  war  against  his  native  city.  ^  487.  The 
consul  AqaEius  defeats  the  Hernici  who  invade  Roman  territory.  486. 
Spurius  Cassius  Yiscellinus  consul  for  the  third  time.  He  again  defeats 
the  Hernici,  after  which  they  join  the  Latin  league.  He  introduces^  the 
first  agrarian  law,  and  proposes  -that  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  be  divided 
between  the  needy  plebeians  and  Latins ;  the  remainder  to  be  leased  for  ^  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  He  m  attacked  by  the  patricians  and  wealthy  plebeians 
on  account  of  tMs  measure,  and  the  poorer  plebeians,  being  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  lands  to  the  Latins,  abandon  him.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  he  is  condemned  and  executed.  479.  Withdrawal  of  the  Fabian 
gens.  477.  The  Etruscans  destroy  the  Fabian  gens  at  the  Cremera.  Genu- 
cius,  the  people’s  tribune,  amssinated  for  inquiring  into  the  acts  of  two  con¬ 
suls.  472.  Pubiiiius  Volero  effects  law  that  the  tribal  assembly  henceforth 
shall  elect  plebeian  magistrates.  468.  Conquest  of  Antium  from  the  Yol- 
scians ;  a  Roman  colony  is  sent  thither.  463.  Rome  and  all  Italy  visited 
by  a  terrible  plague.  Yolscians  and  ^qnians  ravage  the  country  up  to  the 
waEs  of  Rome.  The  safety  of  the  city  secured  by  the  Latin  Hernicans, 
not  by  the  Romans.  462.  C.  TerentiUus  Harsa  introduces  a  bill  to  secure 
the  plebeians  a  better  footing  in  the  state,  and  to  reduce  the  laws  to  a  written 
code.  The  patricians  violently  oppose  the  measure.  460.  A  band  of  Sa¬ 
bines  and  exiled  Romans  under  Herdonius  seize  the  Capitol ;  civil  strife  is ' 
renem^ed.  457.  To  meet  the  desire  of  the  plebeians,  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  is  raised  from  five  to  ten.  456.  Aventine  Hill  is 
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divided  into  buitding  lots  *and  distributed  among  tlie  poorer  citizens.  The 
dictatorship  of  L.  C^intiiis  Cincinnatus.  454.  Three  ambassadors  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  Greece  and  secure  copies  of  the  Soloiiian  lavs  to  "be  nsed 
as  tlfe  groundwork  of  a  new  code  of  laws.  452.  The  ambassadors  return. 
Rome  free  from  domestic  strife. 

FROM  THE  DECEMYIRS  TO  THE  GALLIC  mL4SION  (451-390  b.c.) 

451.  The  decemvirs  or  consuls  of  ten  appointed  from  the  patricians  with 
Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius  consuls  lor  the  first  year,  at  their  head. 
The  code  of  the  ten  tables  posted  in  the  Forum  and  becomes  law.  450.  Ap- 
pointmenl  of  the  decein.virs.  Appius  Claudius  the  only  one  of  the  old 
decemvirs  to  be  re-elected.  Three  .plebeians  are  also  elected.  Two  new 
^bies  are  added  to  the  code  of  laws.  449.  The  decemvirs  under  Appius 
Claudius,  who  have  become  more  despotic  than  the  early  kings,  remain  in 
office  during  this  year.  Under  the  Valerii  and  Horatii  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  moderate  aristocracy  to  compel  the  decemvirs  to  abdicate  proves 
unsuccessful.  Renewal  of  the  border  wars.  The  Sabines  on  the  north  and 
the  .^quians  on  the  northeast  invade  Roman  territory.  Twm  armies  are 
sent  to  oppose  them  and  both  are  defeated.  Siccius  Dentatas,  a  former 
tribune  of  the  people,  is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  decemvirs. 
¥irgi.nia,  the  betrothed  of  L.  Iciiius,  the  tribune  who  succeeded  in  allotting 
the  Aventine  Hill  to  the  plebeians,  is  outraged  by  Appius  Claudius.  Her 
father  Uirginius  stabs  her  in  the  Forum.  These  acts  bring  .about  a  revolt 
against  the  decemvirs  who  abdicate.  Appius  Claudius  is  thrown  into  prison 
and  commits  suicide.  Spurius  Oppius,  chief  of  the  plebeian  decemvirs,  is 
accused  by  Numitorius  and  executed.  448.  The  new  laws  of  Valerius 
Horatius.  445.  A  law  making  marriage  legal  between  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians  is  passed  by  C.  Canuieius.  444.  Formation  of  military  tribunes  with 
consular  authority.  Plebeians  and  patricians  both  eligible.  443.  A  new 
office  is  created  to  which  two  patricians  are  elected  and  known  as  censors. 
439.  A  wealthy  plebeian  Spurius  Maelius  charged  with  seeking  regal  power 
is  ass.assinated  by  G.  Sertilius  Ahala.  434.  *L.  ^milius  Mamercus  ap¬ 
pointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  lower  Etruria.  431.  Rome  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  .^quians  and  Volscians.  They  are 
defeated.  405--396.  Siege  of  Veil  Dictator  M.  Furius^  CamEius  captures 
and  destroys  Veii.  394.  Camillus  marches  against  Falerii,  the  elii.ef  city  of 
the  Faiisci,  who  surrender.  391.  Camilius  is  accused  of  unfairly  dividing 
the  booty  at  Veii,  is  impeached,  and  goes  into  exile.  390.  The  Gauls  invade 
Rome  and  the  senate  accedes  to  their  demand  that  the  three  Roman  ambas¬ 
sadors  who  aided  the  Etruscans  against  the  Gauls  should  be  delivered  to  them, 
but  the  citizens  reject  the  measure.  Battle  of  the  Allia  in  which  the  Romans 
are  completely  routed  and  their  city  left  defenceless.  Rome  captured,  plun¬ 
dered,  and  burned.  The  Gauls  attack  the  Capitol  but  are  repulsed  and 
content  themselves  with  a  blockade.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months  the 
Gauls  a^ee  to  quit  Rome  on  receiving  one  thousand  pounds’  weight  of 
gold.  Rebuilding  of  the  city. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ITALY  (376-264  b.c.) 

3T6.  New  laws  are  proposed  by  C.  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  367-  Li- 
niniftn  laws  are  passed.  366.  L.  Sextius  Lateramis  first  plebeian  consul. 
367-349.  Wars  with  the  Gauls  in  upper  Italy.  362-358.  War  with  the 
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Ferric...  and  t>.e  -urgent,  LaHu  e|es 

TW^^*iatiji  'Wax.  Subjugation  of  Latium.  337-326.  Revolt 
ff-,r“-:  Tv-lth  IJexander  of  Molossia.  Siege  and  destruction  of 

K  The  Second  Sanmite  War  begins.  321.  The  great  defeat 

, i  ll  r^nSine  Forks.  319.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  conquers 
K  tiie  Roman  air  >  ^.|^g  expiration  of  the  forty  years’  peace, 

Prf  f;®:-ae'Vr-  a'^alaft  Rome.  309.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  utterly  defeats  the 
*?05°Tiie  Romans  captere  Bovianum,  the  Sanmit'^.  capital. 

E?  of ivar!  m  The  Third  Samnite  War.  295.  The  battle  of 
■  ;.J  -vVch  the  Romans  prove  \uctorious.  294.  The  alhed  Roman  ■ 

Defeat  of  the  Samnites  at  AquUonia.  290.  The  conclu- 
^  neace  •’S5-282.  War  against  the  new  league  of  Italim  cities, 
oio  the  war  with  Tarentum.  280.  , Pyrrhus  lands  in  Italy. 

p7.-»  &  H^-aclea  279.  Battle  of  Asculum.  275.  Battle  of  Beneventum. 
Pvrr-y  withdraws  from  Italy.  274-264.  Final  settlement  of  Italy. 

FIKST  PEEIOD  OF  FOREIGN  CONQUEST  (264-132  b.c.) 

•>3-1.  First  Pniiic  War.  The  Carthaginians  besiege  Messana.  263.  In- 
of  Sieilv  bv  the  Romans.  The  Syracusan  king  Hiero  joins  the  Ko- 
iimns^  262.  The  Romans  defeat  Hanno  and  capture  Agrigentum  [Acrag^j. 

The  Romans  send  a  fleet  under  Cornelius  Scipio  against  Lipara,  which 
Ts  defeated  hr  the  Carthaginians.  Battle  of  MvLt,  in  which  the  Ronian  nay 
nrovPi  Tietonous.  Sea  fight  off  Ecnoniiis;  defeat  of  the  Garthagmiaii  fleet. 
The  ilomans  invade  Africa.  255.  Carthaginians  under  Xanthippus  defeat 
the  Romans  under  Regulus.  Loss  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  homeward  voyage. 
254.  Roman  victory  at  Panonnus.  251.  Hasdrubal  defeated  at  Panormus. 
249.  Carthaginian  victory  over  the  Ronmns  at  Drepanum.  243-i4£5.  buc- 
eess  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  Barca  on  the  Italian  coast 
and  in  Sieilv.  242.  Romans  defeat  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off_  JEgatian 
islands.  241.  Hamilcar  Barca  .concludes  peace.  •  The  Carthaginians  agree 
to  my  indemnity  and  leave  Sicily.  229-228.  War  with  the  Illyrians. 
225-222.  Annihilation  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  218.  The  Second  Punic 
War  begins.  The  Roman  army  sent  to  Africa.  Hasdrubal  opposes  Scipio 
in  Spain.  Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps.  217.  Hannibal  defeats  the  Romans 
at  Lake  Trasimene.  216.  The  Romans  annihilated  at  Cannae.  ^215.^  First 
Macedonian  "War-  Pliilip  of  Macedon  joins  Carthage.  Hannibal  is  de¬ 
feated  in  the  battle  of  Nola.  214.  Carthaginians  land  in  Sicily. 
212.  Romans  recover  their  position  in  Sicily'.  Carthaginian  success  in 
Spain.  211.  The  Romans  besiege  Capua.  Hannibal  at  the  gate  of  Rome. 
Hannibal’s  retreat  from  Rome.  Fall  of  Capua.  Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at 
Baeiila.  209.  Hasdimbai  crosses  the  Pyrenees  and  Gaul,  aud  appears  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  207.  Hasdrubal  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Metau- 
ras.  206.  Carthaginians  expelled  from  Spain.  Macedonian  War  concluded. 
204.  Scipio  in  Africa.  203.  Scipio  defeats,  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal 
recalled  to  Carthage.  202.  Scipio  defeats  Hannibal  in  the  battle  of  Zama. 
201.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded.  200.  Second  Macedonian  War.  200-197. 
Subjugation  of  upper  Italy.  197.  Second  Macedonian  W ar  concluded.  192- 
189.  War  with  Syuria.  190.  Battle  of  Magnesia.  171.  Third  Macedonian 
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War.  168.  Overthrow  of  tlie  Macedonian  moiiarcliy.  119.  Third  Punic 
War  begins.  Siege,  of'  Carthage.  Viriathus  successful  in  Lusitania. 
146.  Carthage  taken  and  destroi^ed  ;  her  territories  become  Roman  prov¬ 
inces  and  are  organised  as  such.  Achaean  War.  Battle  of  Leucopetra. 
Corinth  surrenders  peacefully.  Destruction  of  Corinth.  148-141.  Numan- 
tine  War  against  the  rebellious  Celtiberians.  Yiriathus  maintains  himself 
against  the  Romans,  and  finally  concludes  a  peace  unfavourable  to  them. 
140.  The  Romans  violate  the  peace  and  renew  the  war.  139,  Viriathus 
is  murdered  at  Roman  instigation.  The  Lusitaniaiis  renew  the  war  but  are 
defeated  and  disarmed.  This  is  their  last  rebellion  on  a  formidable  scale. 
133.  Numantia  taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 
Having  resisted  successive  Roman  generals  since  the  year  143  it  is  now 
subdued  after  fifteen  months’  close  investment.  Its  fail  signalises  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  northern  Spain  to  Rome.  135-132.  First  Servile  War  in  Sicily. 
The  slave  Eunus  leads  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  and  assumes  the  title 
of  King  Antioclius.  A  regular  government  is  established,  and  in  the  war 
with  Rome  which  follows  the  rebels  are  at  first  successful.  When  finally 
subdued  they  are  punished  by  numerous  executions.  The  consul  RupEius 
reorganises  the  administration  of  Sicily. 

REFORMS  OF  THE  GRACCHI  (133-iil  b.c.) 

133.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  elected  tribune.  He  proposes  the 
resumption  of  “  common  lands  ”  ...held  by  unauthorised  persons  and  the 
revival  of  the  Licinian  law  limiting  the  amount  of  such  land  to  be  occupied 
by  one  individuaL  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  mitigate  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  concentration  of  these  estates  in  the  possession  of  a  few  persons. 
Tiberius  obtains  the  Elegal  removal  from  office  of  the  tribune  Cains  Octavius, 
who  had  vetoed  the  passing  of  the  new  (Sempronian)  .law,  and  that  law  is 
then  passed  by  the  popular  assembly.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  iiis  brother  Cains, 
and  Ills  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius  appointed  to  carry  out  the  decree. 
Attains  III  king  of  Pergamus  dies,  making  the  Romans  his  heirs,  Tiberius 
Gracchus  proposes  that  the  money  shall  be  employed  to  start  the  new  settlers 
on  the  resumed  lands  and  that  the  Idiigdom  of  Attalus  (the  new  province  of 
Asia)  shall  be  governed  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the  senate,  who  were 
legally  entitled  to  the  disposal  of  both  land  and  money.  Tiberius  pre¬ 
pares  other  reforms,  and  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  Ms  work  becomes 
a  candidate  for  re-election  as  tribune,  in  defiance  of  the  law  forbidding  re- 
election.  He  opposes  the  aristocratic  resistance  by  force  and  is  killed  with 
many  of  Ms  adherents  in  the  eiisuing  riot.  131.  C.  Garbo,  the  tribune, 
obtains  a  law  permitting  secret  vmting  for  the  ratification  of  laws  by  the 
popular  vote.  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  obtains  the  defeat  of  Garbo’s  measure 
to  legalise  the  re-election  of' tribunes.  129.  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son  of 
Attalus  III  of  Pergamus,  executed  for  making  war  against  the  Romans  in 
assertion  of  Ms  rights  to  his  father’s  kingdom.  C.  Garbo,  Gracchus,  and 
Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus  triumvirs  for  the  execution  of  the  Sempronian  law ; 
Scipio  contrives  to  obtain  a  limitation  of  their  powders,  which  virtually  sus¬ 
pends  the  law.  125.  Fuivius  Flavius  becomes  consul.  He  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  admitting  the  Latins  to  the  Roman  citizensMp,  and  is  then  sent  to 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  aid  the  Massiiiots  against  the  Gauls.  Fregelice  revolts 
against  tlie  Romans  and  is  destroyed.  124.  Aqme  Sextise  (Aix)  founded  in 
Gaul.  123.  Cains  Gracchus  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of  instigating 
the  revolt  of  Fregellm.  He  succeeds  in  driving  into  exile  Popilius  Lmnas, 
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tiie  survivor  of  tiie  consuls  of  182.  Finding  liimself  confronted  hj  a  power-^ 
fal  opposition,  Cains  endeavours  to  conciliate  tte  people  bj  means  of  the 
lex  framentarih  a  law  providing  for  the  regular  distribution  of  corn  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  He  originates  the  idea  of  pro\dncial  colonies.  •  The 
lex  Juiiciaria  transfers  judicial  iimetions  from  the  senate  to  the  order  of 
e'^uites,  the  moneyed^  as  distinguished  from  the  aristocratic  class.  This 
measure  weakens  "the  power  of  the  senate  but  does  not  render  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  less  corrupt.  By  the  lez  de  f  romneia  Ada^  C.  Grac- 
ehus  places  that  province  at  the  disposal  of  the  eqiiites.  Cains  Gracchus 
re-elected  tribune  for  a  second  year.  122.  C.  Gracchus  goes  to  establish  the 
c'&lony  of  Jujionia  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  In  liis  absence  M.  Livius  Drusns 
pjropcses  the  foundation  of  twelve  colonies  in  Italy,  a  popular  measure  in¬ 
tended  to  divert  the  people’s  favour  from  Gracchus.  C.  Gracchus  attempts 
to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Latins  but  is  defeated  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  senate  and  the  mob.  War  with  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni' 
and  Roman  victory  of  Vindaium.  121.  Death  of  Caius  Gracchus.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  riot  originating  in  a  murder  committed  by  a  partisan  of 
Gracchus.  The  latter  with  his  adherents  takes  possession  of  the  Aventine, 
from  which  tiiey  were  driven  by  the  aristocratic  party.  120.  Agrarian  law 
fcrbidling  the  sale  of  lands  allotted  to  the  peasants,  repealed.  Popilius 
L^iuis  recalled.  118.  Common  lands  secured  to  those  in  possession  on  pay¬ 
ment^  of  a  fixed  tax.  Narbo,  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Narbonensis, 
fcnnied.  113.  Invasion  of  the  Gimbrians.  They  defeat  the  consul  Cn. 
Fapmiiis  Carbo  at  Noreia,  and  pass  into  Helvetia  and  Gaul.  111.  Common 
lands  ^in  Italy  declared  to  be  the  private  property  of  those  in  possession. 
This  date  marks  the  final  failure  of  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi. 


THE  JUGLETHIHE  AX'D  OTHER  WARS  (111-100  b.c.) 

111.  Outbreak  of  the  Jugurthine  War.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  kings  of  Numidia,  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal.  The 
latter  appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  commission  appointed  by  the  senate  made 
a  regular  division  of  the  kingdom  betw'een  the  two  claimants.  War  again 
broke  out  between  them,  and  Adherbal  was  besieged  in  his  capital  Cirta.  It 
was^  taken  and  Adlierbai  put  to  death.  Whereupon  Rome  declared  war 
against  Jugurtha.  The  consul  Calpurnius  concludes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha 
wliicli  the  senate  refuses  to  sanction.  110.  Auius  Albinus  capitulates  to 
Jugurtha  with  Ins  whole  army.  109.  Battle  of  the  Muthul ;  Metellus 
defeats  Jugurtha.  M.  Junius  Silanus  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  Gaul. 
10 « .  L.  Cassius  Longinus  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  on  the  Garonne.  Metellus 
defeats  JugurtH  who  takes  refuge  in  the  desert.  Bocchus,  king  of  Maure¬ 
tania,  makes  alliance  with  Jugurtha.  C.  Marius  succeeds  Metellus.  He 
defeats  Jugurtha  near  Cirta  and  takes  Capsa  and  other  towns.  106.  L,  Cor- 
neims  bulla  joins  Marius.  Jugurtha  repulsed  at  Cirta.  105.  Sulla  induces 

Bocchus  and  Ju- 

Gau(k.  The  Cimbri  defeat  the  Romans  at  Arausjo 
(.urange).  104.  Manus  elected  consul.  Preparations  for  defence  of  Italy 
barbarians.  The  Cimbri  cross  into  Spain.  Marius  reorganises 

ii  Siecond  Servile  insurfection 

m  Tiuiler  Trvphon,  who  assumes  the  title  of  king.  102.  The  Cim- 
Hel'-etians  approach  Italy  in  two  bands.  Battle  of 

all^on^  Teutones  and  Ambrones.  Catulus 

abandons  the  country  north  of  the  Po  to  the  Cimbri.  101.  Battle  of 
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Yerceiiffi  (Campi  Eaudii).  Marius  destroys  the  army  of  tiie  Cimbri  and 
thus  saves  Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Atbemon^  the  successor  of  Trypbon, 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  consul  Manius  Aquilias.  The  fugitives  taken  and 
killed  to  the  niimber  of  thirty  thousand. 

CIVIL  STEIFE:  TIME  OF  MARIUS  (1W-S6  b.c.) 

100.  Marius  chosen  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  ^  Saturniiius  coerces  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes  into  accepting  a  measui-e  for  distributing  conquered 
lands  among  the  soldiers  of  Marius,  and  containing  a  clause  obliging  the 
senate  to  confirm,  the  law.  Q.  Metelius  alone  refuses  to  do  so  and  goes  into 
banishment.  The  popular  party  endeavour  to  secure  the  consulship  for  99 
to  Giaucia.  His  supporters  kHl  the  rival  candidate  in  the  Forum.  Mari'is 
interferes  in  the  cause  of  order,  attacks  the  rioters  and  captures  Saturmnus 
'and  Giaucia.  While  awaiting  trial  the  popular  leaders  with  many  of  their 
adherents  -are  put  to  death  by  the  aristocratic  party.  99.  Q.  Metelius  re¬ 
called.  98.  Marius  retires  to  Asia.  95.  Rutilius  Rufus  falsely  accused 
of  extortion  while  iegatus  in  Asia  Minor  and  sent  into  banishment.  This 
unjmt  sentence  reveals  the  abuse  of  the  Judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
equites.  92.  Sulla  as  praetor  in  Cilicia  restores  the  king  of  Cappadocia 
who  had  been  expelled  at  the  i,nstigation  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
91. ^Marcus  Livius  Drusus  tribune.  He  introduces  laws:  (a)  taking  the 
Judicial  power  from  the  equites  and  restoring  it  to  the  senate,  and  (b)  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  redistribution  of  lands.  These  laws,  passed  hy  the  popular 
assembly,  are  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  Drusus  proceeds  to  execute 
them  and  to  introduce  a  measure  for  admitting  Italians  to  the  citizenship. 
Drusus  dies  suddenly.  90.  Trials  and  banishment  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Italians.  Tlie_  Social  War  (90-88).  The  Italians  revolt  from  Rome  and 
form  republic  with  Corfinium  as  its  capital.  They  attack  the  Latin 
colonies.  Venusia  and  several  other  cities  fail  into  their  hands  before  the 
Romans  can  take  the  fi.eid.  Lucius  Julius  Csesar,  the  consul,  twice  defeated 
by  the  Italians.  Cam^pania  and  Apulia  fall  into  their  hands.  The  consul 
Rutilius  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Tolenus.  Marius  fails  to  distinguish 
himself.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  defeated  and  besieged  in  Firmum,  "from 
w'hence  he  attacks  and  routs  the  Italians.  The  year  closes  with  the  Italians 
on  the  whole  siiccessiul  and  with  news  of  disturbances  in  the  provinces. 
Rome  conciliates  the  Latins  and  the  loyal  Italians  b^^^  granting  them  citizen 
rights.  89.  The  Romans  repeatedly  defeat  the  Italians.  The  Uz  Plautia- 
Papina  confers  Roman  citizenship  on  all  Italians  desiring  it.  They  are 
enrolled  in  eight  of  the  tribes.  88.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  makes  war 
on  the  king  of  Bithynia  and  defeats  the  Roman  armies  supporting  the  latter. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  join  Mithridates  and  put  to  death  all  Italians  found 
in  them.  Sulla  appointed  to  command  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  P.  Sulpicius, 
a  partisan  of  Marius,  proposes  to  enrol  Italians  in  ail  the  thirty-five  tribes. 
Sulla  opposes  the  measure.  The  popular  assembly  transfers  the  command 
in  the  Mithridatic  War  to  Marius.  Sulla  joins  his  army  in  Campania  and 
marches  on  Rome.  Marius  makes  a  fruitless  attempt  to  defend  the  city, 
but  fails  and  has  to  flee  to  Africa.  Sulla  deprives  the  popular  assembly  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  measures  not  previously  sanctioned  by  the  senate. 
8T.  Sidla  proceeds  to  the  war  against  Mithridates,  lands  in  Epirus,  drives 
Mithridates’  generals  from  Bcnotia,  and  besieges  Athens,  which  had  declared 
for  the  king  of  Pontus.  Meantime  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  endeavours 
forcibly  to  revive  the  laws  of  Sulpicius.  He  is  expelled  hy  the  aristocratiG 
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Mrtj»  la  coajiiactioa  witli  Marius  lie  raises  aa  army  in  Campania  and  occn  • 
pies  Rome.  Five  days  spent  in  slaughter  and  pillage.  Cinna  interferes  and 
ordera  the  bands  of  Marius  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  86.  Marius  a  seventh  time 
consul.  Beath  of  Marius.  His  colleague  Cinna  continues  Ms  tyrannical 

government, 

TIME  OF  SULLA  (86-78  b.c.) 

86.  Athens  taken  by  Sulla.  Battle  of  Chseronea  won  by  Sulla.  85.  Battle 
'  of  Orchomenos  won  by  Sulla.  Sulla  proceeds  to  Asia  by  way  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  Another  Roman  army  under  the  auspices  of  the  democratic 
partv  wins  successes  against  Mithridates,  its  leader,  Fimbria,  conducting  the 
war  in  a  savage  fasMon.  85.  Sulla  concludes  a  peace  with  Mithridates,  by 
wMch  the  king  surrenders  all  Ms  conquests.  Bhmbria’s  army  goes  over  to 
Sulla.  83.  Sola  returns  and  lands  at  Brundusium  with  a  large  force.  He 
is  Joined  by  the  young  Gn.  Pompeius  (Pompey  the  Great).  He  guarantees 
the  Italians  the  rights  previously  secured  them,  including  that  of  voting  in 
the  thirty-five  tribes.  Battle  of  Mount  Tifata.  Sulla  defeats  the  consul  C. 
Norbanuk  The  army  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio  goes  over  to  Sulla.  In  this 
year  the  secxind  Mithndatic  War  began.  It  lasted  till  81,  and  was  carried  on 
by  the  propraetor  Murena,  who  invaded  Pontus,  and  was  there  defeated  by 
Mithridat^.  82.  The  younger  Marius  and  Papirius  Carbo  consuls.  Battle 
of  Sacriportus.  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sulla  and  retires  to  Praeneste,  where 
lie  is  besieged.  The  democratic  leaders  flee  from  Rome.  Sulla  enters  Rome 
without  opposition.  Battle  of  the  Colline  Gate.  The  Samnites  attack  Rome 
and  are  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  massacred. 
Frsaeste  falls.  Suicide  of  Marius.  Sulla  displays  great  cruelty  towards 
the  conquered  cities  of  Italy.  ,  He  becomes  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period, 
to  reorganise  the  government.  Proscription  lists  are  published,  the  pro¬ 
scribed  butchered,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Senate  reorganised  and 
its  privileges  increased.  The  power  of  the  tiibunes  reduced.  80.  Sertorius, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  democratic .  party  who  had  made  himself  an 
independent  ruler  in  Lusitania,  maintains  himself  against  Fufidius  and  Q. 
Meteilus.  79.  Sulla  abdicates  Ms  power.  78.  Death  of  Sulla. 


TIME  OF  POMPEY  (78-60  b,c.) 

78.  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus  and  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  Sulla’s  constitution.  Lepidus  is  twice  defeated.  77.  Brutus  de¬ 
feated  and  put  to  death  by  Pompey.  76.  Sertorius  defeats  Pompey  in 
Spain.  75.  Isauria,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  occupied  for  Rome  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  war  against  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  74.  Bithynia  be¬ 
queathed  to  Rome  by  Micomedes  III.  Third  Mithridatic  War.  Mithridates 
occupies  Bi%nia.  Battle  of  Chalcedon.  Mithridates  defeats  the  Roman 
general  Gotta.  Lucullus  relieves  Chalcedon  and  Cyzicus.  73.  Lucullus 
dnves  Mithridates  from  his  kingdom.  TMrd  Servile  War.  Gladiators, 
who  had  escaped  from  a  school  at  Capua,  place  themselves  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  bpartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  and  being  joined  by  numbers  of 
riayes,  ravage  Italy.  72.  Sertorius  murdered  by  Perperna.  Pompey  de¬ 
feats  ^  and  executes  Perpema.  71.  Spartacus  defeated  and  slain  by  M. 
Licinius  Grains.  Pompey  destroys  the  fugitives.  72-70.  Lucullus  re- 
ctucea  the^  cities  on  the  Pontic  coast  and  invades  Armenia.  70.  Privileges 
of  the  tribunes  restored.  69.  Battle  of  Tigranocerta.  Lucullus  defeats 
ligranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  (68)  advances  across  the  Euphrates,  but 
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Is  compelled  to  retreat  owing  to  a  mutiny.  67.  Mitliridates  defeats  the 
Roman  general  Triarius  at  Zela.  Lucullus  retreats.  M.itiiridates  recon¬ 
quers  Poiitus  and  invades  and  Cappadocia.  Pompej^  receives 

sup-eme  command  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  disposal  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  Roman  provinces  and  dependent  states.  In  three  months  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  completely  extirpating  piraejy  which  had  scourged  the  sea  for  many 
years.  Pompey  supersedes  Lucullus  and  recovers  Poiitus.  66.  Battle  on 
the  Lycus.  Pompey  defeats  Mitliridates.  65.  Pompey  makes  an  expedition 
against  the  Caucasian  tribes.  He  goes  to  Syria.  64.  Pompey  proceeds  to 
organise  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor.  Catiline  conspiracy.  The  united 
parties  of  the  democrats  under  iM.  Crassiis  and  C.  Julius  Thesar  and  the 
anarchists  under  L.  Sergius  Catiliiia  conspire  to  secure  the  consulsliip  for 
Catiline  and  G.  Antoiiius.  Antonins  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero  elected. 
Antonins  deserts  his  supporters.  63.  Plan  of  Catiline  to  murder  his  rivals 
,for  the  consulsliip  of  63  and  seize  the  power  by  force.  GicerO'  discovers 
and  defeais  the  plot.  62.  Battle  of  Pistoria.  Catiline  defeated  and  slain. 
61.  Cmsar  proprador  in  Farther  Spain.  Pompey  returns  to  Italjn  The  sen¬ 
ate  refuses  to  ratify  liis  dispositions  in  Asia  and  to  fulfil  his  request 
respecting  lands  for  his  veterans- 

THE  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE  (60-40  b.c.) 

60.  First  triumvirate :  a  league  between  Pompey,  C»sar,  and  Grassus. 
59.  CtBsar’s  coiisuisiiip.  Poiiipey’s  dispositions  in  Asia  ratified  and  a  decree 
for  the  distribution  of  lands  obtained  from  the  porjular  assembly.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Gallia  Cisalpiiia,  Illpicum,  and  Gallia  Xarboneiisis  conferred  on 
Giesar  for  five  years  wfitii  extraordinary  powers.  58.  Cato  appointed  to 
take  possession  of  Cyprus.  Cicero  driven  into  exile.  Tlie  Helvetians  invade 
Gaul  and  are  crushed  by  Ciesar  at  Bibmete  (Autijn).  Suevi  under  Ario- 
vistus  repulsed  at  Vesoitt:  »  (Ijesan^on).  57.  Belgic  tribes  subjugated  by 
CLesar.  Cicero  and  Cato  return  to  Ropae.  56.  Yeneti  in  Armorica  sub¬ 
dued  by  Ctesar  and  the  Aquitaiii  by  his  lieutenant.  Pompey  and  Crassus 
coerce  the  assembly  into  electing  them  as  consuls  for  55.  GtesaFs  command 
extended  for  another  live  years-  55.  Casar  crosses  tlie  lliiiiie  and  penetrates 
into  Germany.  Cccsar  makes  his  first  expedition  to  Britain.  54.  Pompey 
delegates  to  liis  representatives  the  government  of  Spain,  wliicli  had  been 
conferred  on  him  for  five  years.  Crassii.-a  takes  over  the  command  of  Syria. 
Caesar  makes  a  second  expedition  to  Britain  and  encounters  Gassivelaunus. 
53.  Battle  of  Carrhm.  Crassus  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  subsequently 
slain.  Cicsar  suppresses  the  revolt  of  tliellburones  and  other  Gallic  tribes. 
52.  P.  Clodius,  the  partisan  of  the  triumvirate,  killed  in  a  quarrel  with 
T.  Aimius  Milo.  Consequent  tumults.  Pompey  appointed  sole  consul  to 
restore  quiet.  AMreingetorix  leads  a  general  revolt  of  the  Gauls,  which  is 
suppressed  ^by  Cmsar  "after  a  hard  contest-  Breach  between  Csesar  and 
Pompey.  51.  Gtesar  completes  the  subjection  and  pacification  of  GauL 
50.  Chesars  recall  decreed  by  the  senate. 

BOMIFATIOX  OF  JULIUS  €.T:SAR  (49-44  b.c.) 

49.  Ctcsar  crosses  the  Rubicon.  Pompey  flees  to  Brundusium.  Csesar 
marches  through  Italy,  compels  Domitius  to  surrenxier  at  Corfiniiim  and 
besieges  Brundinsiiim.  Pompey  passes  over  into  Greece  with  lii.s  troops. 
Cresar  subdues  Pompey's  representatives  in  Spain.  Curio  subdues  Sicily  for 
Ctesar,  wins  the  victory  of  Utica  in  Africa,  and  is  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
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Ba'^aaasbv  the  king  of  5iimidia.  Gffisar  is  proclaimed  dictator  at  Rome, 
iiarabilicates  and  is  appointed  consul  for  48.  48.  Gajsar  goes  to^  Greece  and 

is  debated  hr  at  DyrrhacMuni.  Cssar  defeats  Pompey  in  the  battle 

of  PharsalhCiTiio  Sees  to  Egypt,  where  be.  is  murdered.  Cjesar  lands  m 
E'Tvpt  and  interferes  in  the  disputes  for  the  throne.  The  people  of  AUx- 
ar!dria  rise  against  Ccesar.  Egyptian  fleet  burned  by  Casar  s  order.  The 
g^eat  library  perishes  in  the  flames.  Ciesar  defeats  the  Egyptian  army  and 
e^abiishes  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  under  Roman  supremacy.  47.^  War 
with  Pharnaeesrsoa  of  i^Iithridates.  Casar  yictonous  in  a  five  days  cam- 
nai-rrs.  4d.  Battle  of  Thapsus.  Cssar  defeats  and  slaughters  Pompey’s 
adi^erents  in  Africa.  Part  of  Numidia  amiesed  to  Africa.  Death  of  Cato. 
C»rar  returns  to  Rome  and  is  made  dictator  for  ten  years.  Reform  of  the 
calendar.  45^  Battle  of  hlunda  in  Spain.  Defeat  and  subsequent  death  of 
Pcmnev's  eldest  son.  Final  triumph  of  C®sar.  Csesar  now  proceeds  to  vari- 
CU5  measures  for  organising  public  affairs.  He  extends  the  franchise,  en¬ 
larges  the  senate,  and  makes  appointments  to  it  himself.  He  plants  new 
colonies  abroad,  arranges  for  a  survey  of  the  empire,  and  plans  a  codification 
of  the  law.  He  makes  various  schemes  for  the  construction  ^and  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  works.  He  arrogates  to  himself  the  final  decision  in  judicial 
cases.  He  abolishes  the  system  of  farming  the  taxes,  institutes  military  re¬ 
forms,  and  takes  measures'to  curb  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernors.  The  extensive  powers  which  he  possesses  are  exercised  by  right  of 
the  numerous  oSces  and  titles  conferred  on  him.  44.  Csesar  refuses  the 
crown  offered  him  at  the  Lupercaiia.  Murder  of  Caesar  by  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  Decimus  Brutus,  Cassius,  etc.  Mark  Antony  incites  the  people 
against  the  conspirators.  They  take  to  flight.  ^  Mark  ^  Antony  supreme  in 
Rome.  Mark  Antony  besieges  Decimus  Bratus  in  Mutina. 


THE  SECOND  TRIUMYIRATE  (44-30  b.c.) 

43.  The  consuls  and  Casar’s  nephew,  Caius  Julius  Csesar  Octavianus, 
sent  against  Antony  by  the  senate.  Battle  of  .Mutina.  Antony  defeated. 
Octavian  obtains  the  consulship  and  the  condemnation  of  the  conspirators. 
Decimos  Bratus  taken  and  put  to  death.  The  second  triumvirate.  Antony, 
Octavian,  and  Lepidus  assume  the  supreme  power.  Proscriptions  and  con¬ 
fiscations.  Murder  of  Cicero.  42.  Battle  of  Philippi.  Defeat  and  death 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Antony  meets  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus.  41.  War  of 
Perusia  between  Octavian  and  the  brother  and  wife  of  Antony  respecting 
the  distribution  of  lands  to  the  veterans.  Octavian  makes  himself  supreme 
ill  Italy.  40.  The  triumvirs  divide  the  empire  between  them.  39.  Treaty 
of  Misenum.  The  triumvirs  grant  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Peloponnesus  to 
Sextus,  the  surviidiig  son  of  Pompey.  Antony  goes  to  Egypt.  38.  Sicilian 
War  between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompeius.  36.  Battle  of  Naulochus. 
Defeat  and  flight  of  Sextus.  Unsuccessful  campaign  of  Antony  against  the 
Parthians.  34.  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  defeated  and  captured  by 
Antony,  31.  Battle  of  Actium.  Octa\daii  defeats  the  fleet  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  30.  Suicide  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Egypt  made  a  Roman 
province.  Ootaviau.  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  dominions. 


CHAPTER  I.  LAND  AND  PEOPLE 


The  fuiidaiiiental  peeiiiiaritv  of  Iioiiiaii  Mstorv  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
history,  not  of  a  country  or,  in  the  proper  sense,  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  city. 
In  Egypt,  Thebes  was  at  one  time  doiiiiiiaiit,  and  Memphis  at  another :  the 
supreme  centre  of  Mesopotamia  shifted  between  Babylon  and  NineTeli ivliilst 
in  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta  long  contested  the  supremacy.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  mth  the  possible  exception  of  the  Babylonian,  the  coinitry  as  a  whole 
gave  its  name  to  the  people,  and  the  city  was,  at  best,  only  the  heart  of  tlie 
civilisation;  wherecis  Koine  came  into  power  as  an  isolated  conimunity  within 
■i  little  city,  tlie  very  environs  of  which  were  at  first  hostile  territory. 

This  city  chanced  to  he  located  in  Itahr,  but  for  some  centuries  the  names 
“  Roman  ”  and  “  Italian were  in  no  sense  synonymous.  Indeed  at  an  early 
date  tlie  maiii  part  of  Italy  ivas  inhabited  by  people  who  were  not  at  all  under 
Roman  cloiiiinioii,  and  when  the  legions  of  Rome  issued  forth  to  conquer  the 
territories  and  tlie  little  peninsula,  the  wars  that  led  to  this  result  liaci  all 
the  significance  of  foreign  conquest.  And  when  these  cc-iiqiiests  iiad  spread 
lie\-oiid  the  bounds  of  Italy  proper  until,  finally,  they  took  in  practically  all 
of  the  civilised  w'orki  that  was  worth  conquering,  except  the  Parthian  king¬ 
dom  ill  the  far  East,  it  was  still  the  single  city  on  the  Tiber  wliicli  was 
regarded  as  constituting  tiie  essence  of  the  vast  dominion;  and  tlie  citizen 
wlio  had  come  to  share  in  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  this  vast  domain 
needed  no  other  specific  designation  than  the  single  word  “  Roman.  ” 

h'roin  the  point  of  view  oi  the  etliiiologist,  Greeks  and  Roinaiis  liad  strong 
points  of  difference.  The  Greeks  were  dominated  by  a  temperament  iier- 
liaps  more  acute  and  sensitive  than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  developed  the  fine  arts  in  all  their  main  branches  —  potter}', 
sculpture,  arcliiteeture,  grammar,  and  pliilosopliy  —  to  a  height  which  lias 
never  been  excelled  by  any  subsequent  people.  But  they  paid  tlie  penalty 
of  their  sensibility  and  their  versatility  by  an  instability  of  purpose,  a  lack  of 
civic  discipline,  which  speedily  worked  their  flownfall. 

The  Romans  developed  comparatively  little  culture.  Almost  al!  the 
lasting  monuments  of  the  Romans  were  partly  inspired  by  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  as  miglit  have  been  expected  of  a  people 
wliose  home  was  witliin  the  walls  of  a  city,  they  were  as  eiiiiiieiit  in  the 
framing  of  laws,  and  in  the  art  of  govermiieiit,  as  the  Greeks  w'ere  in  the  fine 
arts.  The  versatility  and  levity  of  the  Greek,  and  Ms  undisciplined  life  of 
iiidividual  freedom,  ruined  the  nation  of  the  noblest  promise  in  all  Mstory. 
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The  virile  stabilitv  of  the  Komaii,  and  liis  conception  of  freedom  as  suhor- 
tlinate  to  the  duties  of  patriotism,  made  Mm  master  of  the  civilised  world  for 

many  centuries. 

to  tliese  two  nations  the  world  owes,  perhaps,  an  eciual  debt.  The 
peoples  of  modern  Europe  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and 
inherited  from  it  the  soundest  laws  and  the  best  examples  of  government ; 
wliicli,  in  some  respects,  they  have  been  able  to  improve  upon ;  and,  when 
tliey  had  progressed  far  enough  in  civilisation,  they  discovered  the  culture 
of  the  Greeks  and  developed  it,  each  nation  in  accordance  with  its  genius 
and  its  needs,  into  the  civilisation  of  the  later  centuries. 

The  testimony  of  language  lias  been  accepted  as  proving  that  the  Homans 
were  Arvans,  but  that  term  itself  has  come  to  have  a  someAvhat  doubtful 
meaning,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  affinity  of  their  language  seems  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Komans  were  more  closely  allied  to  the  Greeks  than 
to  any  other  of  their  knoAvii  contemporaries,  and  it  has  been  assumed  as 
proven  that  the  ancestors  of  these  two  peoples  remained  in  contact  with 
each  other  long  after  their  separation  from  the  primitive  Aryan  swarm. 
But  the  proi)Ieni  in  its  entii-ety  deals  with  many  questions  that  are  obscure 
in  the  extreme :  just  when  or  just  how  these  supposititious  Aryans  migrated 
into  Italy;  what  manner  of  people  —  what  race  even  —  they  found  there;  to 
what  extent  they  commingled  ethnically  with  the  races  which  they  there 
met  and  conquered ;  these  are  all  questions  to  which  authentic  history 
can  give  but  the  vaguest  answers. « 


THE  LAND  OF  ITALY 

It  is  difficult  in  attempting  a  geograpliical  sketch  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  Roman  history,  to  determine  where  we  ought  to  begin  and  where 
to  end.  For  during  a  long  period  we  are  hardly  carried  out  of  sight  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  we  are  hurried  with  startling  rapidity 
into  the  heart  of  every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  4he  ridges  of  the  Alps  to  the  plains  that  lie  beneath  Mount 
Atlas.  But  since  tlie  origin  and  composition  of  the  people  we  call  Roman 
depend  upon  the  early  state  and  population  of  Italy  at  large,  and  since  in 
course  of  time  all  Italians  became  Romans,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  usual 
custom,  and  begin  with  a  geograpMcal  sketch  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

This  peninsula,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which  stretch  boldly  forward 
from  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  lies  nearly  between  the  parallels  of  north 
latitude  E8®  and  46^°^.  Its  length,  therefore,  measured  along  a  meridian  arc, 
ought  to  be^about  550  miles.  But  since,  unlike  the  other  two  Mediterranean 
peninsulas, runs  in  a  direction  nearly  diagonal  to  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  its  real  length,  measured  from  hlout  Blanc  to  Cape  Spartivento, 
is  somewhat  more  than  seven  liuiich-ed  miles. 

^  To  estimate  the  breadth  of  this  long  and  singularly  shaped  peninsula,  it 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  drawm  across  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  to  the  northern  point  of  Etruria.  Below  this  line  the 
average  breadth  of  the  leg  of  Italy  does  not  much  exceed  one  hundred  miles. 
Above  this  line  both  coasts  trend  rapidly  outwwds,  so  that  the  upper  portion 
forms  an  irregularly  shaped  figure,  which  lies  across  the  top  of  the  leg,  being 
Iiounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Alpine  range  from  Illyria  to  the  mouth 
ot  the  V  ar,  on  the  south  by  the  imagmaiy  line  before  drawn,  and  on  the  east 
y  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  length  of  this  figure  from  east  to  west 
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is  not  less  tlian  350  miles;  while  from  north  to  soutli  it  measures,  on  the 
average,  about  120  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  peninsula,  including  both  the  leg  of  Italy  and 
the  irregular  figure  at  the  top,  is  estimated  at  about  ninety  thousand  square 
miles,  or  an  area  nearly  equal  to  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  surface  is  unproductive,  and  a  great  pait 
even  incapable  of  tillage. 

The  geographical  features  are  simple.  No  deep  gulfs  and  inlets  are  to  be 
expected ;  for  these  are  only  found  when  mountaiii  chains  jut  out  into  the 
sea,  and  maintain  themselves  as  headlands,  while  the  lower  land  between  is 
eaten  and  washed  away  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  waves.  Such  phe¬ 
nomena  are  presented  by  Greece,  and  by  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  But  in  Italy  there  is  but  one  uniform  mountain  chain. 
On  the  northern  or  Adriatic  slope  of  the  Apennines,  indeed,  a  number  of 
gorges  open  to  the  sea  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  main  line  of  the 
mountains.  But  the  projecting  spurs  which  form  these  gorges  are  not  con¬ 
siderable  in  height ;  and  on  the  southern  or  Mediterranean  side  the  main 
range  si,hks  towards  the  sea  in  subordinate  or  secondary  ranges,  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  and  therefore  seldom  admitting  of  abrupt 
headlands  with  deep  embrasures  between.  There  is,  hoTvever,  one  exception. 
At  the  foot  of  Italy  the  central  range  forks  off  into  two  great  branches,  one 
running  towards  the  toe  of  the  peninsula,  the  other  forming  the  heel.  The 
low  lands  betw-een  these  two  ranges  have  been  scooped  out  by  the  waves,  and 
here  has  been  formed  the  great  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  vast  expanse  of  sea, 
measuring  from  point  to  point  no  less  than  eighty  miles.  But  except  this 
great  gulf,  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  are  indented  by  comparatively  gentle 
curves.  On  the  northern  side  the  single  inequality  is  presented  by  the 
projecting  mass  of  Mount  Garganus,  which  forms  with  the  low’er  coast  what 
is  now  called  the  Bay  of  hfanfredonia.  On  the  sole  of  the  foot,  below  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  w^e  find  the  Bay  of  Squillace  (Sinus  Scjkeius).  After  passing 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  first  occurs  the  Bay  of  St.  Eufemia  (Sinus  Vibonensis), 
w'hicli  is  separated  from  that  of  Squillace  by  a  mass  of  granitic  rocks  less 
than  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  A  little  higher  up  we  come  to  a  wide  sweep 
in  the  coast,  known,  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Policastro. 

'  That  part  of  the  southern  coast  which  is  most  irregular  deserves  particular 
attention  from  the  student  of  Roman  history;  Between  the  point  where 
ancient  Lucania  borders  on  Campania,  and  that  at  which  Latium  begins, 
a- distance  of  about  120  miles,  the  coast-line  is  broken  into  three  fine  bays,  the 
Bay  of  Psestum  or  Salerno  on  the  south,  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  on  the  north,  and 
between  them  the  smallest  but  most  famous  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three 
— the  Bay  of  Cumae  or  Naples.  From  Cape  Cireello  (Cireeii),  which  forms 
the  northern  horn  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  the  coast-line  runs  onw’ard  to  Genoa, 
unbroken  save  by  the  headlands  of  Argentaro  and  Pioinbino  in  Tuscany. 
But  these  do  not  project  far  enough  to  form  any  recess  worthy  to  be  namei. 
Nor  is  the  little  Bay  of  Spezzia,  just  north  of  Tuscany,  deserving  of  mention 
s  a  geographical  feature. 

The  same  circumstance  which  prevents  Italy  from  abounding  in  deep 
bays  and  bold  headlands  also  prevents  its  coasts  from  being  studded  with 
islands,  which  are  hut  relics  of  projecting  mountain  chains.  If  we  omit 
Sicily,  which  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  peninsula  separated  by  a  channel 
of  two  or  three  miles  broad,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  which  are  due  to  the 
volcanic  action  still  at  work  beneath  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  the  islands  of  Italy 
are  insignificant.  Capreae  (Capri)  on  the  one  hand,  Prochyta  (Procida)  and 
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Ts--’-i  on  t>e  ot’-er  are  but  fragments  of  the  two  headlands  that  form  the 
ii  -  of  Xai-’’4  I-niium  (Giglio)  and  llva  (Elba)  stand  in  a  similar  relation 
to‘the*hea&‘muis  o”f  Argentaro  and  Piombino.  Besides  these  nmy  be  named 

Faiidiitariii,  with  a  few  more  barren^  rocks  oit  the  Bay  of 
Gr^:ii'*a’=i  ii  few  e\eii  less  important  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany. 

t  i’l  u on! 'em  Itai  -',  wliicli  abounds  in  noble  rivers,  the  narrowness 
forbils  the  existence  of  really  large  streams.  Yet,  the 
Xnmm-'e  la-’-Te,  wirh-li  forms  on  its  southern  side  long  parallel  valleys, 
en‘^bl4^*r:umemu3  torrents  and  rills  wliicli  descend  towards  the  south  to 
swedlnt'rrivers  of  not  inconsiderable  size.  Such  especially  are  the  Arno 
t"  T’ber.  Their  waters  are  separated  by  the  Mils  wdiich  terminate  in 
tLe"iierhf.nirci  Argentaro  and  Piombino,  so  that  the  Arno  flows  northward, 
andTnreniViie  sea  on  the  iiortliern  frontier  of  Tuscany,  after  a  course  of 
ahmriiVniiles;  while  the  Tiber  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  receiving  the 
wStlsd  dirClaiiis  fr-^m  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Nar  (Nera)  and  Velinus 
f-'i-r  tri  aist,  till  its  course  is  abruptly  turned  by  the  Sabine  hills.  The 
mtirelenith  of  its  chaniiei  is.  about  180  iiules.  These  two  well-known  rivers, 
with  their  adiuents,  drain  the  whole  of  Etruria,  the  Sabine  country,  and  the 
CanuMsmi  id  Rome. 

Snaiiar  in  tiieir  course,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  the  Anio  (Teverone) 
wA  ziie  Lirls.  They  both  rise  in  tlie  rEqiiiaii  hills,  the  Anio  flowing  north- 
wiri  to  swell  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome ;  the  Liris,  joined 
h-  the  Trerus  fSaeco)  from  the  w^est,  running  southward  so  as  to  drain 
shutLern  Laiiaiii  and  northern  Campania,  till  it  turns  abruptly  towards  the 
sen,  ami  enters  it  about  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  after  a  course  of 
about  eighty  miles. 

The  d^uituriius  and  the  Calor  run  down  opposite  valleys  from  the  north 
an  I  south  of  the  Samnite  territory,  till  they  join  their  streams  on  the  frontier 
of  Campania,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  only  a  short  distance  below  the 
Liris.  "Both  of  these  streams  measure  from  their  sources  to  their  united 
niuuih  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles. 

The  only  other  notable  river  on  the  w^estern  coast  is  the  Silarus  (Sele), 
which  descends  by  a  chaiinei  of  about  sixty  miles  from  the  central  Apennines 
of  Lucania  into  the  Bay  of  Psestum  or  Salerno.  In  the  foot  of  Italy  the 
moimtair.s  come  down  so  close  to  the  sea  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus 
to  the  lower  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tareiitum,  tlie  streams  are  but  short  and 
rapid  torrents.  Of  these  it  is  said  that  no  few-er  than  eighty  may  be  enumer¬ 
ated  between  Ptestiim  and  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  Gulf  of  Tareiitum 
receives  some  streams  of  importance.  The  Bradanus  and  Casuentus  (Basento) 
futer  the  gulf  within  four  miles  of  each  otlie^-  after  a  course  of  about  sixty 
milts.  The  Aciris  (Agri)  is  to  the  south  of  these.  The  Siris  (Sinno),  not- 
arde  as  tiie  scene  of  the  first  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  is  a 
mere  torrent,  as  is  the  Galesiis  upon  which  Tarentum  stands. 

Tl:e  nortliern  or  Adriatic  coast  is  almost  devoid  of  lateral  valleys,  such 
as  are  found  on  the  other  coast,  and  therefore  has  few  considerable  streams. 
Tiie  Auddus  (Ofanto)  in  Apulia,  renowned  in  Roman  history  from  the  fact 
that  t!p  faj;al  battle  of  Canine  took  place  upon  its  banks,  rises  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  same  range  from  which  the  Calor  flows,  and  runs  a  course  of 
about  eiglity  miles.  The  Sagrus  .(Sangro)  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
\  ulturnus  as  the  Aufidus  does  to  the  Calor,  and  conveys  the  waters  of 
the  I  licine  Lake  from  the  .dCquian  hills  through  Samnium,  by  a  nearly  simi- 
la,r^ length  of  channel.  But  the  largest  river  of  this  side  is  the  Aternus, 
which  finds  its  way  from  the  Sabine  hills  into  a  valley  parallel  to  the  main 
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range,  and  thii^  prolongs  its  course.  It  is  joined  by  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  and  attains  %  coilsiderable  Tolume  of  water  before  it  reaches  tbe  sea 
at  tbe  point  where  tbe  Marrucinian  coast  abuts  on  that  of  Ficenum. 

S‘be  whole  coast  from  Mount  Garganus  northward  is  ploughed  by  num¬ 
berless  torrents  which  descend  in  rapid  course  down  steep  mountain  gorges. 
Of  these  we  need  but  name  the  ^sis  between  Picenum  and  Umbria ;  the 
Metaurus  in  Umbria,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  HasdruM ;  the  Subicon, 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  - 

Roman  Italy  on  the  northern  f 

side,  as  did  the  Macra  (Magra) 
on  the  opposite  coast. 

The  limestone  mountain  tract 
th-t  occupies  the  whole  narrow 
peninsula  from  the  great  vaSey 
of  the  Po  downwards  is  often 
too  steep,*  bare,  and  rugged  to 
be  capable  of  cultiTation.  There 
are,  however,  many  rich  plains 
of  limited  extent,  among  which 
Campania  ranks  first ;  and  many 
narrow  but  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  nature  rewards  the  small¬ 
est  labour  with  bountiful  re¬ 
turns. 

In  speaking  of  lakes,  we  must 
resume  our  twofold  division  of 
the  peninsula.  On  the  Alpine 
slopes  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Po,  the  granitic  and  ancient 
limestone  rocks  break  into  vast 
chasms  at  right  angles  to  their 
general  direction,  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  that  flow 
downwards  to  Join  the  Po  accumulate  and  form  those  lakes  so  well  known 
to  ail  lovers  of  natural  beauty.  Such  are  Lake  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda) 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincius ;  Larius  (Lago  di  Como)  by  those  of  the 
Adda;  Verbanus  (Lago  Maggiore)  by  those  of  the  Ticino ;  not  to  mention 
the  lakes  of  Lugano,  Orta,  and  others,  smaller,  indeed,  but  hardly  less  beautiful. 

But  Apennine  Italy,  considering  the  great  extent  of  its  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  does  not  present  many  considerable  lakes.  Nor  are  these  formed  by  the 
accumulated  waters  of  rivers  flowing  through  them,  like  the  lakes  of  northern 
Italy  or  Switzerland.  IT  or  the  most  part,  like  the  lakes  of  Greece,  they  have 
no  visible  outlet,  but  lose  their  waters  partly  by  evaporation,  partly  by  un- 
derpound  fissures  and  channels.  The  Fucine  Lake  in  the  jEquian 
feeds  the  Sangro,  and  Lake  Bradanus  in  the  south  feeds  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  But  the  celebrated  Lake  Trasimene  in  Etruria,  and  the  lakes 
of  the  volcanic  'district,  as  the  “great  Yolsinian  Mere,”  the  lakes  of  Alba, 
Nemi,  Amsanctus,  and  others,  have  no  visible  outlet.  These,  in  fact,  are  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Roman  history  contains  legends  which  relate  to 
the  artificial  tapping  of  these  cauldrons ;  and  some  of  the  tunnels  cut  through 
their  rocky  basins  still  remain. 

The  abundance  of  water  which  is  poured  over  the  Mils  is  apt  to  accumii- 
late  in  marshy  swamps  in  the  low  districts  towards  the  sea.  Such  is  the 
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case  aioiio*  tlie  lower  course  of  tlie  Po,“on  tlie  coast  lands  of  1  uscany,  and  in 
tlie  lowei^  part  of  tlie  Campagim  of  Rome.  Maiikia,  frliiali  stands  a  little 
above  the  knction  of  the  Miiicio  with  the  Po,  is  ^surrounded  by  marshes ; 
aad  the  wfiole  coast  between  Venice  and  Ravenna  is  a  swamp. 

To  keep  the  Po  and  its  tributaries  within  their  channels,  the  Lombards 
of  the  Middle  Ages  raised  embankments  on  either  side  of  the  stream.  But 
these  embankments  cause  the  rivers  to  deposit  the  whole  of  the  mud  with 
which  they  are  charged  within  their  channels,  and  the  quantity  thus  de¬ 
posited  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  embankments  continually. 
Hence,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the‘bottonis  of  the  rivers  have  been  elevated 
considerably  above  the  plains;  so  that  the  streams  of  Lombardy  in  their 
lower  eouri  are  in  fact  carried  along  huge  earthen  aqueducts.  In  time, 
liiimaii  industry  will  not  be  equal  to  raise  these  embankments  in  sufficient 
strength,  and  a  deluge  will  ensue  more  fearful  than  those  which  the  poet  of 
Mantua  seems  to  have  witnessed. 


EABLY  POPULATIOK  OF  ITALY 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  mountains  are  the  chief  boundaries  of 
eountries,  and  that  races  of  men  are  found  in  their  purest  state  when  they 
are  .separated  by  these  barriers  from  admixture  with  other  tribes.  Italy 
forms  an  exception  to  tliis  rule.  It  was  not  so  much  the  “fatal  gift  of 
beauty,”  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  as  the  richness  of  its  northern  plain,  that 
attracted  successive  tribes  of  invaders  over  the  Alps.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  historic  knowledge,  we  hear  of  one  tribe  after  another  sweeping 
like  waves  over  the  peniiisui.a,  each  forcing  its  predecessor  onward,  till  there 
arose  a  power  strong  enough  to  d,rive  back  the  current,  and  bar  aggression 
for  many  an  age.  This  powder  was  the  Roman  Empire,  which  forced  the 
G.as!s  to*  remain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  preserved  Italy 
untouched  by  the  foot  of  the  foreigner  for  centuries.  No  sooner  was  this 
power  weakened,  than  the  incursions  again  began. 

But  if  the  northern  barriers  of  the  peninsula  failed  to  check  the  lust 
of  invaders,  its  long  st.raggling  shape,  intersected  by  mountains  from  top  to 
bottom,  materially  assisted  in  breaking  it  up  into  a  number  of  different 
nations.  Except  during  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Italy  has  always 
been  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  small  states.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
was  shared  among  a  number  of  tribes  differing  in  race  and  language.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  investigate  the  origin  and  character  of  these  prim¬ 
eval  nations.  But  the  success  has  not  been  great,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  dwell  on  intricate  questions  of  this  kind.  We  shall  here  only  give  results 
so  far  as  they  seem  to  be  established. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  republic,  or  rather 
the  beginning  of  the  empire,  that  the  name  of  Italy  was  employed,  as  we 
imw^  employ  to  designate  the  whole  penmsu,la,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
btraits^of  Messina.  The  term  Italia,  borrowed  from  the  name  of  a  prim¬ 
eval.  tribe  which  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the  land,  was  gradually 
adopted  as  a  generic  title  in  the  .same  obscure  manner  in  wbich  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  or  (we  may  say)  the  continents  of  the  world  have 
received  thei,r  appellations.  In  the  remotest  times  the  name  only  included 
lower.  Calabria ;  from  these  narrow  limits  it  gradually  spread  upwards,  till 
stout  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  its  northern,  boundary  ascended  the  little 
river  labieon  (between  Umbria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul),  then  followed  the  ridge 
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rf'the  Apennines Hvest ward  to  tlie  source  of  tlie  Macra,  and  was  carried  down 
tlie  bed  of  tliat  small  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

But  under  Homan  rule  even  this  narrow’er  Italy  w^anted  that  unity  of 
race  atod  language  which,  in  spite  of  political  severance,  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  to^the  name.  Within  the  boundaries  just  indicated  there  were 
at  least  six  distinct  races,  some  no  doubt  more  widely  separated,  but  all 
marked  by  strong  mtioiial  characteristics.  These  were  the  Pelasgians,  the 
Oseans,  the  Sabeilians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Greeks, 

It  is  certain  that  in  primitive  times  the  coasts  and  lower  valleys  of 
Italy  w^ere  peopled  by  tribes  that  had  crossed  over  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Greece  md  Epirus.  These  tribes  belonged  to  that  ancient  stock  called 
the  Pelasgian,  of  which  so  much  has  been  wT-itten  and  so  little  is  known. 
The 'names  that  remained  in  southern  Italy  ivere  practically  all  of  a  lialf- 
Hellenic  character.  Such  were,  in  the  heel  of  Italy,  the  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  (reputed  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin),  the  Messapians  and  Salen- 
tines;  to  south  of  _  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  the  Chaoiiians  (who  are  also 

found  in  Epirus)  ;  and  in  the  toe  the  CEnotrians,  who  once  gave  name  to  all 
southern  Italy,  Such  also  were  the  Sicuiians  and  other  tribes  along  the 
coast  from  Etruria  to  Campania,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  invading  Oscan 
and  Sabeilian  nations. 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  race  was  at  one  time  very  widely  spread  over 
the  south.  ^  The  Auruncaiis  of  lower  Latiiim  belonged  to  this  race,  as  also 
the  Amonians,  who  once  gave  name  to  central  Italy,  and  probably  also  the 
Yolscians  and  the  .Equians.  In  Campania  the  Oscan  language  was  pre¬ 
served  to  a  late  period  in  Roman  historj^,  and  inscriptions  still  remain 
which  can  be  interpreted  by  those  familiar  with  Latin. 

The  Umbrians  at  one  time  possessed  dominion  over  great  part  of  central 
Italy.  Inscriptions  in  their  language  also  remain,  and  manifestly  slio%v  that 
they  spoke  a  tongue  not  alien  to  the  Latin.  The  irruption  of  the  Sabeliian 
and  of  the  Etruscan  nations  w'as  probably  the  cause  which  broke  the  power 
of  the  Umbrians,  and  drove  them  back  to  a  scanty  territory  between  the 
J2sis,  the  Rubicon,  and  the  Tiber. 

The  greatest  of  the  Italian  nations  wvas  the  Sabeliian.  Under  this  name 
we  include  the  Sabines,  who  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  whole  race,  the  Samnites,  the  Picenians,  Yestinians,  Marsiaiis, 
Marrueinians,  Peligiiians,  and  Frentanians,  This  race  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  given  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  therefore  fixed  its  early  settlements 
in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Pushing  gradually  along  this 
central  range,  the  mountaineers  penetrated  dowiiw'ards  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum ;  and  as  their  population  became  too  dense  to  find  support 
in  their  native  hills,  bands  of  warrior  youths  issued  forth  to  settle  in  the 
richer  plains  below.  Thus  they  mingled  with  the  Opican  and  Hellenic  races 
of  the  south,  and  formed  new  tribes,  known  by  "the  names  of  Apulians, 
Lucanians,  and  Campanians.  These  more  recent  tribes,  in  turn,  threatened 
the  great  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

4Y e  now  come  to  the  Etruscans,  the  most  singular  people  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  This  people  called  themselves  Rasena,  or  Rasenna — a  name  that 
reminds  us  of  the  Etruscan  surnames  Porsenna,  Yibenna,  Sisenna.  At  one 
time  they  possessed  not  only  the  country  known  to  the  Romans  as  Etraria 
(that  is,  the  country  bounded  by  the  Macra,  the  central  Apennine  ridge, 
and  the  Tiber),  but  also  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Liguria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  and  perhaps  they  had  settlements  in  Campania.  In  early  times 
they  possessed  a  powerful  navy,  and  in  the  primitive  Greek  legends  they 
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are  represented  as  infesting*  the  Mediterranean  with  their  piratical  gallejss. 
TlieT  seem  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  trans-'Apennme  possession  by 
early  invasions  of  the  Gauls;  and  their  naval  power  never  recovered  the 
blow  which  it  received  in  the  year  480  B.C.,  when  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
defeated  their  navy,  combined  with  that  of  Carthage, ^  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Sakmis  crippled  the  power  of  Persia.^ 

But  w4o  this  people  were,  or  whence  they  came,  baffles  conjecture. 
Itmav  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  Hellenic  settlers  came  in  by  sea  from 
the  western  coasts  of  Epirus,  which  are  distant  from  Italy  less  than  fifty 
miles;  and  that  the  Opican,  Umbrian,  and  Sabellian  races  came  in  from 
the  north  by  land.  But  with  respect  to  the  Etruscans  all  is  doubtful. 
One  well-known  legend  represents  them  as  Lydians,  who  fled  by  sea  from 
Asia  Minor  to  avoid  the  terrible  presence  of  famine.  Another  indicates 
that  they  came  down  over  the  Alps,  and  the  origin  of  their  name  Rasera 
is  traced  in  R®tia.  On  the  former  supposition,  Etruria  wa^  their  earli¬ 
est  settlement,  and,  pushing  northward,  they  conquered  the  plain  of  the 
Po ;  on  the  latter,  they  first  took  possession  of  this  fertile  plain,  and  then 
spread  southward  over  the  Apennines. 

Their  language,  if  it  could  be  interpreted,  might  help  to  solve  the  riddle. 
But  though  characters  in  w'hich  their  inscriptions  are  written  bear  close 
alfinifcy  to  the  Greek  and.  Roman  alph.abets,  the  tongue  of  this  remarkable 
people  has  as  yet  baffled  the  deftest  efforts  of  philology. 

Of  the  Greek  settlements  that  studded  the  coast  of  lower  Italy,  and 

five  to  that  district  the  name  of  Magna  Gracia,  little  need  here  be  said. 

hey  were  not  planted  till  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  attained  to  great  power  and  splendour ;  and  the  native  Osco-Pe- 
iasgian  popaktion  of  the  south  became  their  subjects  or  their  serfs.  Sybaris 
alone,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  is  said  to  have  become  mistress  of 
four  nations  and  twenty-five  towns,  and  to  have  been  able  to  raise  a  civic 
force  of  300,000  men,  Croton,  her  rival,  was  even  larger.  Greek. cities 
appear  as  far  north  as  Campania,  where  Naples  still  preserves  in  a  corrupt 
form  her  HeMenic  name,  Neapolis.  The  Greek  remains  discovered  at 
CaniBium  (Canosi)  in  the  heart  of  Apulia,  attest  the  extent  of  Hellenic 
dominion.  But  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  held  aloof  from  mixture  with  the 
native  Italians,  whom  they  considered  as  barbarians.  Rome  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  Greek  writer  before  the  time  of  Aristotle  (about  340  B.c.). 

From  tile  foregoing  sketch  it  will  appear  that  Latium  formed  a  kind 
of  focus,  in  which  ail  the  different  rac^  -that  in  past  centuries  had  been 
thronging  into  Italy  converged.  The  Etruscans  bordered  on  Latium ,  to 
the  west ;  the  Sabines,  with  the  Umbrians  behind  them,  to  the  north  ;  the 
Aquians  and  Volseians,  Oscan  tribes,  to  the  northeast  and  east;  while 
Hellenic  communities  are  to  be  kaced  upon  the  coast  knds.  We  should 
then^  expect^  beforehand  to  meet  with  a  people  formed  by  a  commixture 
of  divers  tribes ;  and  this  expectation  is  confirmed. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  aborigines  of  Latium  mingled  in  early  times 
with  a  people  calling  themselves  SicuHans ;  that  these  SicuHans,  being  con¬ 
quered  and  partly  expelled  from  Italy,,  took  refuge  in  the  island,  which 
was.  ^afterwards  ^^Eed  Sicily  from  them,  but  was  at  that  time  peopled  by 
tribe  .named  Sicanmns;  that  the  conquering  people  were  named  Sacra- 
nians,  and  had  themselves  been  forced  down  from  the  Sabine  valleys  in  the 


neighbourhood  of* Reate  by  Sa' 
of  aborigines,  Siculians,^  and  S. 
by  the  name  of  Latins.  Where 
conjectures  bear  witness  to  the 


BEGINNINGS  OF  EOME  AND 

About  fourteen  miles  upstr 
on  either  bank  of  the  latter,  rii 
lower  on  the  left ;  to  the  lattei 
the  name  cf  the  Romans  has  be 
declared  how  and  when  it  arose 
the  name  known  to  us,  the  ii 
Romans  bat  —  with  a  change  < 
ancient  stages  of  a  language  bu 
Ramnians  or  Ramnes  ;  an  eloq^ 
this  name.  The  exact  derivati- 
the  Ramnes  are  the  people  of  t 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber..  In  the 
find  traces  showing  that  the  na 
a  single  commonwealth  of  thi 
Ramnes,  the  Titles,  and  the  L" 
whence  Athens  arose  in  Attica 

Again,  after  the  union,  eacl 
had  now  become  demes,  owmed 
larly  represented  in  the  militia 
in  the  religious  organisation  thi 
high  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  a 
this  threefold  dimion. 

The  most  wanton  absurd!  tie 
three  elements  into  wliich  the  ; 
the  irrational  idea  that  the  Rc 
with  it,  and  its  supporters  lab 
great  Italian  races  as  the  compc 
form  the  people  Tvhich  develops 
with  a  purity  and  national  spi 
mass  of  Etruscan,  Sabine,  Helk 
Setting  aside  the  sometimeacon 
all  that  can  be  said  concern.irig  ' 
ancient  Roman  commonwealth 
the  Ramnes  were  of  Latin  orig 
name  to  the  new  Roman  comi 
amongst  the  three  tribes,  so  thi 
the  united  community. 

As  to  the  descent  of  the  Lu 
is  no  obstacle  to  their  being  reg 
the  other  hand  the  second  of  th 
of  the  Sabines,  doubtless  on  tl 
tradition  of  the  “  Titian  hrothe 


■Tte^cIsiTO  otiillsrow  of  tlie  Etrusauii  was  achieved  by  Hiero,  his  successor,  in  .a  battle 
!oi  Cnmaiji  474.]  ’ 


[1  Mey«r<^  thinks  it  probable  that 
divistou  patterned  after  a  pre-existing  et 
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r.3igliboiirhood  of*  Reate  by  Sabellian  invaders  ;  and  that  from  this  mixture 
of  aborigines,  Siculians,^  and  Sacraiiiaiis  arose  the  people  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Latins.  Where  all  is  uncertain,  conjecture  is  easy.  But  all 
conjectures  bear  witness  to  the  compound  nature  of  the  Latin  nation.* 


BEGINNINGS  OF  HOME  AND  THE  PEimTIVE  ROMAN  COMMONWEALTH 

About  fourteen  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber,  and 
on  either  bank  of  the  latter,  rise  gentle  slopes,  the  higher  on  the  right,  the 
lower  on  the  left ;  to  the  latter  for  at  least  two  and  a  half  thousand  years 
the  name  cff  the  Romans  has  been  affixed.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  positively 
declared  how  and  when  it  arose,  it  is  only  certain  that  in  the  oldest  form,  of 
tbs  name  known  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  'were  not  called 
Eomans  but  —  with  a  change  of  pronunciation  natural  enough  in  the  more 
ancient  stages  of  a  language  but  not  continued  in  the  Latin  knowui  to  us  — 
Ramnians  or  Ramnes ;  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of 
this  name.  The  exact  derivation  cannot  be  determined ;  it  is  possible  that 
the  Ramnes  are  the  people  of  the  stream.  But  they  did  not  dwell  alone  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  oldest  classification  of  the  Roman  citizens,  we 
find  traces  showing  that  the  nation  derived  its  origin  from  the  fusion  into 
a  single  commonwealth  of  three  once  apparently  independent  tribes,  the 
Ramnes,  the  Tities,  and  the  Luceres  :  that  is,  from  a  synoikumos  like  that 
whence  Athens  arose  in  Attica.^ 

Again,  after  the  union,  each  of  these  three  ancient  communities,  which 
had  now  become  demes,  owmed  a  third  of  the  common  lands,  and  was  simi¬ 
larly  represented  in  the  militia  as  well  as  in  the  council  of  the  elders,  whilst 
in  the  religious  organisation  the  numbers  of  the  six  vestal  virgins,  the  three 
high  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  are  apparently  to  be  referred  to 
tills  threefold  dimion. 

The  most  wanton  absurdities  have  been  founded  on  the  existence  of  the 
three  elements  into  wliich  the  ancient  Roman  commonwealth  was  divided ; 
the  irrational  idea  that  the  Roman  nation  was  a  mixed  race  is  connected 
with  it,  and  its  supporters  labour  in  various  ways  to  represent  the  three 
great  Italian  races  as  the  component  elements  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to  trans¬ 
form  the  people  Tvhich  developed  its  speech,  its  government,  and  its  religion 
with  a  purity  and  national  spirit  attained  by  few  others,  into  a  confused 
mass  of  Etruscan,  Sabine,  Hellenic,  and,  still  worse,  even  Pelasgic  elements. 
Setting  aside  the  sometimes  contradictory,  sometimes  groundless  hypotheses, 
all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
ancient  Roman  commonwealth  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  That 
the  Ramnes  were  of  Latin  origin  cannot  be  doubted,  since  they  gave  their 
name  to  the  new  Roman  commonwealth  and  maintained  the  chief  place 
amongst  the  three  tribes,  so  that  they  must  have  decided  the  nationality  of 
the  united  community. 

As  to  the  descent  of  the  Luceres,  nothing  can  he  said  except  that  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  their  being  regarded  as  a  Latin  tribe  like  the  Ramnes.  On 
the  other  hand  the  second  of  these  tribes  is  unanimously  derived  from  that 
of  the  Sabines,  doubtless  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  and  authentic 
tradition  of  the  “  Titian  brotherhood  ”  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded 

B  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Roman  (like  the  four  Ionic)  tribes  were  an  artificial 

diviston  patteroed  after  a  pre-existing  ethnic  scheme.] 
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on  tlie  admission  of  the  tribe  to  the  confederacy  for  the  preservation  of  i^ 
peculiar  national  ritual.  Traces  of  such  an  aboriginal  Sabine  'vrorship  are  in 
fact  to  be  found  in  Rome ;  as  for  instaiice  the  honouring  of  Maims  or  jJdars 
and  of  Semo  Sancus,  side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  Latin  Dius  Fidius. 
It  was  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  Latin  and  Sabine  tribes  were  yet 
unquestionably  far  less  distinctly  unlike  in  language  and  customs  than  were 
the  Roman  and  the  Saninite  later,  that  a  Sabelliaii  community  entered  into 
a  Latin  tribal  union  ;  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  some  centuries  after¬ 
wards  the  Sabine  clan  of  Attus  Clauzus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  clients 
emigrated  to  Rome,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  .Amo 
and  was  soon  completely  absorbed  into  the  Roman  community.  , 


Bsath  of  Ekmus 
(Frona  a  picture  Ijy  Miiys) 

A  fusion  of  various  nationalities  did  of  course  take  place  ;  but  we  are 
wti,  justified  in  counting  the  Romans  amongst  mixed  peoples. 

Witn  the  exception  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted  into  the 
ntual,  the  e^tence  of  Sabellian  elements  is  never  manifested  in  Rome,  and 
ines^ei^  the  Latin  tongue  affords  no  support  to  such  an  hypothesis.  It 

Y  «  the  addition  to  the  Latin  nation  of 

a  smgle  trite  from  one  of  the  races  nearest  allied  to  the  Latin,  had  affected 
ite  nationahty  in  perceptible  fashion  ;  and  in  addition  it  must  by  no  means 
te  forgotten  ttet,  at  the  time  when  the  Titles  settled  near  the  Romans,  the 
tw  f  headquarters  at  Latium,  not  at  Rome.  The  new 

coj^onwealth  was,  in  spite  of  its  quickly  assimilated 
lIti^tior^“*’  Ramnes  had  teen— a  part  of  the 

an  urban  settlement  rose  on  the  Tiber,  those  Ramnes,  Titles, 
and  Luceres  may  have  had  their  township  on  the  Roman  hills  and  tiUed 
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tkeir  Helds  from  tiie  surrounding  villages,  at  first  separately  and  afterwards 
in  concert.  The  festi-^ai  of  the  wolf,  lupercalia,  vrMcli  tlie  family  of  Quinctii 
celebrated  ^  on  the  Palatine  Hillj  may  be  a  tradition  of  this  earliest  time  ;  it 
was  a.  festival  of  peasants  and  shepherds  which  preserves  the  iioiaely  sports 
of  patriarchal  simplicity  in  a  way  equalled  by  none  other,  and  remarhablj 
enough  was  the  one  of  ail  the  heathen  festivals  wMcli  siiridved  for  a  time  iii 
Cliristian  Rome. 

From  these  settlements,  then,  sprang  the  later  Rome.  Of  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  town  as  die  legend  relates  it,  we  cannot  of  coarse  in  any 
sense  speak  :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  dajv  It  is,  liow^ever,  w^eli  worth  con¬ 
sidering  by  what  means  Rome  could  have  attained  to  her  eminent  political 
position  in  Latium,  whenrthe  nature  of  the  locality  w’Oiild  rather  lead  us  to 
an  OTOOsite  expectation.  The  site  on  which  Eoiiie"  stands  is  less  healthy  and 
less  fertile  than  that  of  most  old  Latin  to\nis.  The  vine  and  the  fig  tree 
do  not  thrive  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  boiintifiil  springs  — for  neither  the  excellent  fount  of  Camense  before  the 
Porta  Gapena,  nor  the  Gapitoiine  well,  afterwards  enclosed  in  the  Tuiiianum, 
yields  much  water.  To  all  tli,is  was  added  the  frequent  overflowing  of  the 
river,  w’Mcli,  owing  tojts  very  sight  incline,  wnos  unable  during  the  rainy 
season  to  carry  seaward  the  copious  influx  from  the  mountain  streams  ivitli 
speed  enough  to  prevent  its  flooding  the  vaUeys  and  low  tracts  of  land  which 
opened  between  the  hills,  and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  marsh.  The  place  is 
by  no  means  ailii ring  to  the  settler  and  even  in  ancient  times  it  was  said  that 
it  could  not^liiive  been  its  fitness  for  colonisation  which  attracted  the  &*st 
immigrant  fanners  to  that  unhealthy  and  infertile  spot  in  a  favoured  dis¬ 
trict;  but  that  necessity,  or  rather  some  other  very  special  reason,  must  have 
prompted  the  building  of  the  town. 

The  strangeness  of  the  choice  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  legend  ;  the 
t^e  of  the^  foundation  of  Rome  by  refugees  from  Alba,  under  the  leadersliip  of 
tfce^  Albanian  j.rinces  Romuliis  and  Remus,  is  nothing  but  a  naive  attempt  of 
early  quasi -history  to  explain  the  strangeness  of  the  estabiishment  of  the  city 
on  so  unfavourable  a  site,  and  at  the  same  time  to  connect  the  origin  of 
Rome  vfitii  tne  common  metropolis  of  Latiuin.  It  is  especially  from  such 
fairj”  tales  which  purport  to  be  history  and  are  nothing  but  inventions  made 
on  the  spur  cf  tue  moment  and  not  particularly  clever,  that  serious  history 
has  to  diseiicuinDer  itself  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  after  considering  the  special  features  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  advance 
a  positive  tneory,  not  as  to  the  origin  of  the  place,  but  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
swift  and  astonishing  prosperity  and  of  its  peculiar  poation  in  Latiuin. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  territory.  To 
the  east  the  towns  of  Antemn®,  Fiden®,  Caenina,  Collatia,  and  Gabii  lie  in 
the  near  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  not  five  miles  distant  from  the  gates 
of  Servian.  Rome ;  the  boundary  of  the  province  must  consequently  have 
been  hard  by  the  ^  city  gates.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  south  we  come  on  the 
powerful  communities  of  Tusculum  and  Alba,  and  here  the  Roman  territory 
seems  not  to  have  extended  farther  than  to  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  five  miles  from 
Rome.  Similarly,  in  the  southwesterly  direction,  the  boundary  between  Rome 
and  Layiniiim  was  alread}^  encountered  at  the  sixth  milestone. 

Whilst  on  t.lie  land  side  the  Roman  province  was  everywhere  confined 
to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earMest  times  it 
stretched  uninterraptedly  along  both  banks  of  the  Tiber  in  the  dkection  of 
the  sea ;  and  no  place  representing  an  ancient  provincial  centre  nor  any  sort 
of  trace  of  an  ancient  provincial  Iwrder  is  encoimtered  between  Rome  and 
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tlie  coast.  It  is  true  that  legend,  ivhich  can  assign  an  orighi  for  everything, 
is  here  also  able  to  inform  ns  that  the  Roman  possessions  on  the  right  hm& 
of  the  Tiber,  the  “seven  hamlets”  (jdeptem  p(tgi)y  and  the  important  salt¬ 
works  at  its  mouth  were  taken  by  Kmg  Romulus  from  the  Veiente5,  and 
that  King  Ancus  fortified  the  tSte  de  pont^  the  “  Mount  of  Janus  ”  (Janieu^ 
lum),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  left  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  Pirmus,  the  harbour  town  at  the  “  mouth  ”  (ostia)  of  the  river. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  possessions  on  the  Etruscan  bank 
must  have  belonged  to  the  very  earliest  Roman  territory  is  attested  by  a  better 
witness,  namely  by  the  grove  of  the  creative  goddess  (^Dea  Bia')  which  stood 
in  this  very  place,  at  the  fourth  milestone  of  the  road  subsequently  made 
to  the  harbour,  and  was  the  original  high  place  of  the  Roman  Arval  festival 
and  Arvai  brotherhood.  Indeed,  from  time  immemorial,  the  clan  of  the 
Romilii,  probably  the  most  distinguished  among  all  the  Roman  clans,  had  its 
seat  here  ;  the  Janiculum  was  a  part  of  the  town  itself  and  Ostia  a  citizen 
colony,  that  is,  a  suburb.  This  cannot  have  been  mere  chance.  The  Tiber 
w^as  the  natural  highway  of  Latium,  and  its  mouth,  on  a  coast  so  poorly  pro¬ 
vided  with  harbours,  was  the  necessary  pla  e  of  anchorage  for  ships. 

Moreover,  the  Tiber  formed,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  frontier  defence 
of  the  Latin  stock  against  their  northern  neighbours.  No  place  is  better 
qualified  than  Rome  to  be  both  the  entrepot  of  the  Latin  river  and  sea  com¬ 
merce  and  the  frontier  fortress  of  Latium.  She  combined  the  advantages  of 
a  strong  position  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  river ;  she  com¬ 
manded  both  banks  of  the  stream  dowm  to  its  mouth ;  she  was  equally 
convenient  for  the  river-ships  descending  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio  or,  in  those 


«**v*.i*v^i  piuwuyiuii  agamai;  pirates  man  xne  rowns  lying  immediately 

on  the  coi'iist.  ^  That  it  was  to  these  commercial  and  strategical  advanta<yes  that 
Rome  owed,  if  not  her  origin,  at  least  her  importance,  numerous  proofs  are 
forthcoming,  w4ich  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  data  furnished  by 
iustorical  romances.  ^  With  these  are  connected  her  early  relations  with  Ccere 
which  \vas  to  Etruria  what  Rome  was  to  Latium,  and  consequently  became 
the  citys  closest  neighboim  and  commercial  ally;  thence  came  the  extraordi. 
nary^im^rtance  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  of  bridge  building  gener- 
ally  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  hence  the  galley  in  the  city  arnis. 

^  This  was  also  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Roman  harbour  dues,  which  were 
ori^naUj  inyosed  only  on  goods  for  sale  (promercaleX  and  not  on  those 
iviiich  passed  to  and  from  Ostia  for  the  sMpper’s  own  use,  and  thus  were 
really  a  tax  on  trade.  And  henc. ,  to  anticipate,  arose  the  relatively  early 
appearance  of  corned  money  in  Rome  and  the  commercial  treaties  with 
from  this  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  Rome  may  be 
regaided  iu,  the  lepnd  imphes,  rather  as  a  created  than  a  graduallv  devel- 
yoimgest  than  the  oldest  of  the  Latm  towns. 
H™  ^  already  to  some  extent  brought  under  cnltiva- 

to  arf  toi^  planM  on  the  Alban  hills  as  well  as  on  many  other  heights  of 

emporium  rose  on  the  Tiber. 

^  ly  nether  it  was  a  decree  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  or  the  genius  and 

'^!h  STr develJpment  of  ^commerce. 

^  Rome  mto  existence,  we  have  not  even  grounds  to 
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and  only  using  the  common  town  as  a  fortress  and  place  of  assembly  or  in 
.-.iTOft  of  need,  was,  in  all  probability,  far  sooner  restricted  in  the  Roman 
province  than  anywhere  else  in  Latinm.  Not  that  the  Roman  had  ceased  to 
manage  his  farm  himself,  or  to  regard  it  as  his  real  home ;  but  already  the 
imhealthiness  of  the  country  air  had  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  fix 
his  abode  on  the  more  airy  and  healthy  heights  of  the  town;  and  with ^ the 
farmers  a  numerous  non-agricultnral  population  of  foreigners  and  natives 
must  have  been  established  there  for  a  long  time.  This  to  some  extent 
accounts  for  the  dense  population  of  the  Roman  territory,  which  at  most  can 
only  be  reckoned  as  extending  over  115  sgiiare  miles  of  soil,  part  of  it 
marsh  and  sand,  and  yet,  according  to  the  city’s  oldest  constitution,  fur¬ 
nished  a  city  militia  of  thirty-three  hundred  freemen,  and  therefore  must 
have  counted  at  least  ten  thousand  free  inhabitants.  ^ 

there  is  something  more.  Everyone  acquainted  with  the  Roma.iis 
rnd  their  history  is  aware  that  the  peculiarity  of  their  public  and  private 
existence  lies  in  their  municipal  and  commercial  life,  and  that  the  distmction 
between  them  and  other  Latins,  and  Italian  nations  generally,  is  before  all 
the  distmction  between  the  citizen  and  the  farmer.  It  is  true  ^that  Rome 
was  not  a  mercantile  city  like  Corinth  or  Carthage ;  for  Latium  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  agricultural  district  and  Rome  was,  and  remained,  above  every tliiiigya 
Latin  town.  But  the  distmction  of  Rome  above  the  crowd  of  other  Latin 
towns  must  still  be  referred  to  her  commercial  position  and  to  the  influence 
of  that  position  upon  the  character  of  her  citizens.  If  Rome  was  the 
emporium  of  the  Latin  district,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  here,  over 
and  above  the  Latin  husbandry,  a  vigorous  municipal  life  quicHy  ^developed 
itself  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  her  pre-eminence.  The  tracing  of  the 
course  of  this  mercantile  and  strategic  development  of  the  city  of  Rome 
is  far  more  important  and  far  easier  than  the  thankless  task  of  making  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  insignificant  and  very  similar  communities  of 
antiquity ;  we  can  follow  this  development  to  some  extent  in  the  traditions 
concerning  these  successive  walls  and  fortifications  of  Rome,  whose  erec¬ 
tion  must  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  tne  _ advance  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth  to  importance  as  a  city. 

Both  in  former  and  recent  times  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
an  historical  character  to  the  legend  that  the  three  different  communities 
which  composed  the  ancient  Roman  nation  once  dwelt  within  separate  w'aiis 
on  the  Seven  Hilis  ;  but  the  scientific  inquirer  is  obliged  to  banish  it  to  the 
same  regions  as  the  battle  of  the  Palatine  and  the  graceful  story  of  Tarpeia. 

There  exists,  it  is  true,  a  real  and  very  decided  distmction  between  the 
fortification  of  the  Capitol  and  the  erection  of  the  towm  walls.  The  Capitol 
is  in  name  and  fact  the  Acra  of  Rome,  the  town  with  one  gate  and  a  town 
fountain,  the  carefully  fenced  ‘■‘spring  house’*  (tulHanmn).  That  this 
fortification  dates  far  back  to  a  time  ’when  as  yet  there  was  no  settlement  at 
all  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  shown  by  a  custom  which  was  scrupulously 
observed  down  to  a  late  period,  and  according  to  which  private  houses  did 
not  and  perhaps  were  not  allowed  to  stand  on  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Capitol. 

On  the  other  hand  the  town  contained  a  treasure  chamber  with  the  archives, 
the  prison,  and  the  oldest  place  of  assembly  for  the  councillors  ^  well  as  the 
citizens.  The  space  between  the  two  peaks  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  angry  Jupiter  ( Vediovis)  or  as  it  was  called  in  the  later 
heUenising  period,  the  Asylum,  was  covered  with  a  wood  and  evidently 
originally  intended  to  shelter  the  peasants  and  their  flocks  when  flood  ox 
war  drove  them  from  the  plain. 
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In  Borne,  as  everywliere  else,  tlie  urban  settlement  mns^--  have  begnn  not 
within  but  below  the  citadel ;  when  it  was  considerable  enough  to  call  for 
the  protection  of  a  wall  and  moat,  the  town  proper  first  came  into  being 
outside  the  Capitol,  and  to  this,  again,  suburbs  were  added,  and  as  these  also 
prospered  and  required  to  be  defended,  new  w'alls  were  added  and  in  the 
marshes  a  new’  dike,  until  a  whole  series  of  such  separate  circumYallations 
surrounded  the  citadel.  It  was  the  memory  of  this  which  was  preserved 
in  the  *Vfestival  of  the  Seven  Hilh  ”  {JSeptmontmm),  whose  celebration  was 
coatmued  long  after  the  ancient  fortifications  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  seven  circles”  are  the  Palatine;  the  Cermaliis,  a  branch  of  the 
Palatine  extending  towards  the  swamp  (Velabrum)  which  in  early  days 
stretched  between  it  and  the  Capitol ;  the  Velia,  the  ridge  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Esquiline  and  afterw-ards  almost  completely  dis¬ 
appeared  owing  to  the  constructions  erected  under  the  empire ;  the  three 
summits  of  the  Esquiline,  Oppius,  Cispius,  and  Fagutal;  and  finally  the 
Secusa  or  Subura,  an  ingenious  stronghold  on  the  low  ground  between 
the  Capitol,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Palatine.  It  is  obvious  that  these  wails 
did  not  spring  up  ail  at  once.  According  to  credible  witnesses  the  oldest 
constructions  only  embrace  the  Palatine  or  the  primitive  Borne,  called  at  a 
later  period  “the  square”  QMoma  quadratd)  from  the  shape  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  which  was  that  of  an  irregular  square.  The  gates  and  walls  of  this 
ancient ^ urban  circle  remained  visible  dowm  to  the  time  of  the  empire; 
the  position  of  two  of  them,  namely  the  Porta  Bomana,  near  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  the  arch  of  Titus,  are  still  known  to 
us,  and  the  wali^  encircling  the  Palatine  is  even  described  by  Tacitus  from 
his  own  observation,  at,  least  on  the  side  facing  the  Aventine  and  the  Cselian. 
^thoagh,  of  course,  the  earliest  seat  of  the  trade  of  the  community  was  not 
here  but  at  the  citadel,  still  there  are  sufficient  indications  to  show  that  this 
was  the  centre  and  the  original  seat  of  the  urban  settlers.  On  the  Palatine 
WM  to  be  found  its  holy  symbol,  the  so-called  “outfit  vault”  (mundus')  in 
which  they  had  deposited  all  the  requisites  of  a  household  and  added  a 
handful  of  their  beloved  native  earth.  Here  too  stood  the  building  in  which 
the  cun®  assembled,  each  at  its  mvn  altar,  for  religious  and  other  purposes 
(mnm  veteres).  Here  too  was  the  sanctuary  of  “the  wolves”  (lupercalX 
the  home  of  a^embly  for  “the  ieapers”  (mria  saliormi),  and  the  dVeHin- 
of  Jupiter  8  priest.  It  was.  on  md  round  this  hill  that  the  legend  of  the 
founding  of  city  was  pnncipally  localised,  and  the  believer  was  shown 
Oie  straw-covered  house  of  Romulus,  the  shepherd’s  hut  of  Ms  foster-father  ' 

driven  ^  ^ 

„„  Palatiae  was,  and  remained,  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city 
f its  name  to  the  first  Servian  district.  The 
oldest  offshoots  may  have  been  the  settlement  on  the  branch  of  the  Cer- 
i^®^pts,  both  of  which  were  immediately  connected 
with  the  Palatiae  md,  unde-  the  Servian  division  of  the  town  VerTannar- 

SSemStetw^n^dT®  suburb^  on 

ine  ceimaius,  between  the  town  wall  and  that  of  the  citadel,  as  well  as  the 

of  the^PhquilSe*'w[th^}fpV^?^*^T*  Carinaj,  the  farthest  summit 

val%  of  t^dsubura  tw!  fortress  for  defence  against  the  Sabines  in  the 
vanej  oi  tne  bubura,  this  afterwards  became  the  second  Servian  quarter. 
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At  that  time  the  Esquilia  (which  did  not  properly  speaking  include  the 
Carinie)  formed,  as  the  name  signifies,  a  suburb  (exc^uilke,  the  same  as  in- 
quiUnus}.  That  the  town  should  have  extended  itself  in  tMs  direction  is 
explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  people  remained  on  the  heights,  esp- 
ciaily  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Velian,  avoiding  both  the  isolated  liiiis  aiicl, 
the  swampy  and  wholly  defenceless  valleys  wliicii  lay  between.  At  a  later 
time  the  suburb  was  included  in  the  town,  and  under  the  Servian  clivision 
it  became  the  third  quarter. 

The  ‘‘bridge  of  piles”  {pom  mbilmis)  thrown  across  that  natural  pier, 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  the  tete  de  pont  on  the  Etruscan  shore,  the  citadel 
of  the  Janiciilimi,  remained  outside  the  fortifications  of  the  Seven  Hills.” 
And  as,  for  military  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  break  douni  or 
burn  the  bridge  at  the  shortest  notice,  there  arose  a  fixed  rule  wliicli  down 
to  a  very  late  period  was  observed  as  a  traditional  religious  law,  that '  no 
iron  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  but  only  wood.  Tlius 
a  town  came  into  being,  but  nevertheless  the  real  and  complete  amalgamation 
of  the  various  bodies  ivMcli  formed  the  settlement  was  not  yet  effected. 
As  there  w^as  no  common  city  altar,  but  the  separate  altars  of  the  different 
curies  merely  stood  side  by  side  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  so  not  only  did 
the  distinction  between  citadel  and  town  continue,  but  the  seven  circles 
themselves  were  rather  a  collection  of  urban  settlements  than  a  united  town 
until  the  gigantic  defensive  ivorks,  ascribed  to  King  Servius  Tullius,  siir- 
rounded  the  inner  and  outer  city  and  the  open  suburbs  with  a  single  great 
wall.  But  before  these  strong  works  w^ere  set  in  hand,  the  position  of  Home 
in  relation  to  the  surrounding  district  had  doubtless  entirely  changed. 

As  the  primitive  uiicoinmerciai  and  inactive  epoch  of  the  Latin  stock 
correspoiids  to  the  period  in  ivhicli  the  Iiusbaiidmaii  drove  the  plough  on 
the  Palatine  as  well  as  over  the  other  Mils  of  Latium,  smd  the  place  of 
refuge  on  the  Capitol,  wMch  in  ordinary  times  stood  empty,  presented  only 
the  commencement  of  a  fortified  settlement;  and  as  later  the  flourishing 
settlement  on  the  Palatine  and  within  the  seven  circles  coincides  with  the 
occupation  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber  by  a  Roman  eoiiiBiimity  and  generally 
with  the  progress  of  the  Latins  to  a  free  and  active  intercourse,  and  urban 
civilisation  especially  in  Rome,  and  indeed  to  a  firmer  political  consolida¬ 
tion  both  of  the  separate  states  and  of  the  confederacy ;  so  does  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  single  great  city  by  means  of  the  Servian  rampart  belong  to 
that  epoch  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  enabled  to  contend  for  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Latin  confederacy  and  finally  to  get  the  upxjcr  liaiitl.c 


CHAFfER  11.  EARLY  LEGENDS  OF  ROME  —  iENEAS  AND 

ROMULUS 


It  is  not  easy  to  determine  between  either  the  faots  or  the  writers, 
which  of  them  deserves  the  preference:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
history  has  been  much  corrupted  by  means  of  funeral  panegyrics  and 
false  inicriptions  on  statues ;  each  family  striving  by  false  representa¬ 
tions  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  fame  of  warlike  exploits  and  public 
honours.  Prom  this  cause,  certa-inly,  both  the  actions  of  individuals 
and  the  public  records  of  events  have  been  confused.  Kor  is  there 
extant  any  writer,  contemporary  with  those  events,  on  whose  authority 
we  can  certainly  rely.  — •  Xrvr. 

Accoedixg  to  fciie  legends  immortalised  by  Virgil/  if  not  by  Livy,c  jEneas, 
Reaping  from  Troy,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks  (as  narrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems),  fled  to  Italy,  and  tiiere  became  tbe  progenitor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  afterwards  to  be  known  m  tbe  Romans.  So  firmly  stamped  did  this 
legend  become  in  classical  literature  that  few  or  no  writers  share  even 
Livy’s  polite  scepticism.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Roman  Empire  itself 
had  pa^ed  away,  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  were 
repeated  by  one  generation  after  another  of  historians,  as  unequivocal  fact. 

^  It  was  only^  about  a  century  ago,  in  an  age  of  scepticism,  that  an 
iconoclastic  critic  arose  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  the  time-honoured  stories. 
Ihis  critic  was  the  German  Niebuhr,  e  He  analysed  legends  not  alone  of 
•I  but  of  the  supposed  early  history  of  Rome,  and  reached  the 

indubitable  conclusion  that  the  famiKar  stories  of  early  Roman  kinijs  and 
heroes  w^ere  little  better  than  pure  fictions. 

Tbe  work  which  Niebuhr  began  has  been  carried  on  by  a  school  of  suc¬ 
cessors,  until  It  must  be  said  that  the  entire  fabric  of  once-accepted  early 
Roman  history  been  torn  into  shreds.  And  in  its  place  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  — pracfcicaliy  notkng.  It  is  true  that  Niebuhr  himself,  iconoclast  that 
e  wa^  could  not  free  hmself  from  that  hypothesis-forming  tendency  which 
B  the  heritage  of  all  active  minds,  and  put  forward  many  prosaic  guesses  at 
SthronS  oid-time  poetical  guesses  which  he  had 

®  hypotheses,  though  accepted  for  the  mo- 

master  historian,  have  been  treated  with  far 
generation  of  critics,  many  of  whom,  however, 
have  in  turn  supplied  their  own  surmises.  The  net  result  of  all  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  past  century,  and  of  all  the  surmises  with  which  these 
aS Alp  supplemented,  is  to  leave  us  practicaUy  without  any 
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And  scarcely  less  vague  are  the  outlines  of  the  story  of  the  early  growth 
of  Rome,  and  of  its  internal  government  and  external  accomplishments 
during  some  centuries  of  its  undoubted  existence.  That  it  was  ruled  in  the 
early  days  by  kings,  has  been  accepted  on  the  basis  of  universal  tradition, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  kings  is  to  be  regarded  to¬ 
day  as  a  known  historic  personage.  We  are  not  even  sure  as  to  the  time 
w'hen  the  kings  w^ere  banished  and  a  republican  form  of  governinent  sup¬ 
planted  the  monarchy,  though  the  accepted  dates  ascribe  this  transition  to 
the  year  509  b.c.  —  which,  curiously  enough,  was  the  time  of  tlie  ban¬ 
ishment  cf  the  Pisistratidae  from  Athens.  If  this  date  be  accepted,  it  would 
seem  that  the  evolution  of  political  ideas  in  Greece  was  curiously  paralleled 
by  the  growth,  of  the  same  spirit  in  Rome,  and  it  would  follow  that  the  civil¬ 
isation#  of  the  two  peoples  w*ere  more  closely  contemporaneous  than  they  a,re 
ulhaily  considered  to  have  been. 

But  the  true  fruitage  of  a  nation  is  found  in  the  permanent  works  which 
it  transmits  to  posterity,  and  judged  by  this  standard  Rome  surely  did  not 
come  to  its  prime  until  Greece  w'as  on  the  path  of  its  decadence.  It  may  be 
true  that  Rome  banished  her  kings  and  came  under  republican  sway  almost 
as  early  as  Athens ;  but  the  Greek  city  had  had  a  far  longer  preparation  and 
burst  at  once  into  its  full  bloom  of  civilisation,  as  evidenced  in  the  ‘‘Age 
of  Pericles,’*  w’hereas  the  Roman  civilisation  had  stRl  to  pass  through  many 
generations  of  development  before  it  began  to  produce  those  lasting  records 
ivhich  mark  the  difference  between  tradition  and  histoiy^  Even  so,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gap  in  time  betw’een  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  periods  was  not 
very  great  —  there  were  but  three  centuries  between  Alexander  and  Caesar. 
And  in  the  time  of  the  later  emperors  the  two  civilisations  were  curiously 
merged  in  the  East,  where  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Roman  court  became 
Grecian,  and  the  Greek  language  even  became  the  official  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Of  these  later  phases  of  the  development  and  decay  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  abundant  and  secure  records  are  in  evidence,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 
Meantime,  though  the  stories  of  the  early  or  mythical  period  cannot  be  called 
history,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  they  were  too  long  believed,  and 
have  too  often  been  repeated  to  be  suddenly  ignored.  They  are  no  longer 
accepted  as  sober  history,  and  yet  the  most  sober  historian  dares  not  alto¬ 
gether  discard  them.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  mythology,  the  happiest 
compromise  seems  to  be  that  in  which  the  more  interesting  tales  are  retained 
and  repeated  with  the  exploit  qualification  that  they  are  to  be  accepted  as 
legends  only.  This  applies  not  merely  to  '.he  stories  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome  and  of  the  earlier  kings,  but  even,  it  must  freely  be  admitted,  to  the 
hero  tales  of  Horatius,  the  eider  Brutus,  Cincmnatus,  Corioianus,  and  the 
rest ;  though  doubtless,  as  one  comes  down  the  years,  the  historical  element 
makes  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  the  legendary  basis  becomes  less  and  less 
dominant.  We  have  first  to  do,  however,  with  a  series  of  citations  which, 
let  it  be  said  once  for  all,  are  purely  legendary,  and  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  reader  is  quite  at  liberty  to  interpret  as  best  suits  Ms  individual 
imagination.® 


THE  MH^EAS  LEGEND 

When  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troj 
and  when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  godi 
to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  against  the  will 
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fat€,  tlien  ^neas  and  liis  father  Ancliises,  mtli  their  wives,  and  many  who 
Mowed  their  fortune,  lied  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But  they 
remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them,  who  were  io  receive  their  wor¬ 
ship  ill  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from-  the  city  by 
the"  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea. 
When  they  put  to  sea  the  star  of  Venus,  the  mother  of  jEneas,  stood  over 
their  heads,  and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  till  they  came  to  the 
shores  of  the  land  of  the  West.  But  when  they  landed  the  star  vanished 
and  was  seen  no  more  ;  and  by  this  sign  iEneas  inew  that  he  was  come  to 
that  country  wherein  fate  had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  the  victim,  a  milh-wliite  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  the 
priest  and  his  ministers  and  fled  away.  JEneas  followed  her ;  for  an  oracle 
had  told  him  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  him  to  the  spot  where  ne 
w'as  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forward  still  she  came  to  a  certain 
hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they  had  purposed  to 
sacrifice,  and  there  she  lay  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter  was  of  thirty 
jomg  ones.  But  when  H2neas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and  barren, 
lie  doubted  what  he  should  do.  Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice  which 
said :  “  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  years 
are  passed,  thy  cliiklren  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou 
obey  the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build.’’ 
So  the  Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Kow  tlie  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil, 
and  their  king  was  called  Latinus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,  seven  jugera  to  each  man, 
lor  that  was  a  man’s  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and  the 
strangers  quarrelled;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them ;  and  King  Latinus  called  upon  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of 
Ardea,  to  help  liini  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war:  and  the 
strangers  took  the  city  of  King  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  .®neas 
took  his  danghter  Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  soil ;  and  tliey  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  and  they 
were  called  by  one  name,  Latins. 

But  Turnus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Cmre. 
There  was^then  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and  Tur- 
nus  was  killed,  and  jEneas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was  seen  no  more. 
However  Ms  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  the  gods 
had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves ;  and  his  people  built  an  altar  to  him 
online  baafe  of  the  Kumicius,  and  worsiiipped  him  by  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Inoiges.  wMch  means,  “  the  god  who  was  of  that  very  land.” 


THE  ASCA^-IUS  LEGElfD 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  JEneas ; 
and  Mezentius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met  him 
man  to  and  slew  Mm  in  single  fight.  At  that  time  Ascanius  was  very 
young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs  of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ; 
so  he  was  Med  Mus,  or  “the  soft-haired,”  because,  when  he  was  only  a 
he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a  grown  man. 
At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown  by  the 
litter  of  tiiirtj  young  ones  of  the  wMte  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed  with 
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Ills  people*  to  a  high  iiioiiiitain,  iviik-h  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  inti*  ii  lake :  there  lie  hewed  out  a  place 
for  ills  city  on  the  side  of  tlie  luoiiiitain,  above  tlie  lake ;  and  as  tlie  eitj 
was  long  and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steejiness  of  the  mil,  lie  called  it  Alba 
Longa,  wlikdi  is,  **  the  white  long  city,"  and  lie  called  it  wliit-e,  because  of 
the  sign  of  the  white  sow- 

Aseaniiis  was  succeeded  by  ?«  son  of  ihbieas  and  Laviiiia  named  Siiviiis, 
and  the  eleven  kings  of  Alba- who  succeeded  him  all  bore  the  siiraame  of 
Siivius. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  ROMULUS  xiXD  REMUS 

Niiiilitor  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Proeas,  the  last  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and 
he  liiitl  a  younger  brother  called  Aiiiiiliiis.  \Yhen  Froeas  died,  Aiiuiliiis 
seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Nimiitor  only  Ills  share  of  liis 
fathers  private  iiilieritaiice.  After  iliis  he  caused  Xiiiiiitor's  only  son  to  be 
slain,  and  made  Ills  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  virgins  who  watched 
the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god  Afaniers,  wiio 
is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was  found  that 
slie  'was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Tlieii  Amiiliiis  ordered 
that  the  ehildren,  wiien  bom,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.  It  iiap- 
pened  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country" ;  ivheii,  therefore, 
the  two  cMidren  in  their  basket  were  tlmowrn  into  the  river,  the  waters 
carried  them  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket 
was  upset,  near  the  roots  of  a  wild  fig  tree,  and  the  eliildreii  thrown  out 
upon  the  land..  At  tills  moment  there  came  a  slie-wolf  down  to  tlie  wviter  to 
drink,  and  when  she  saw  the  eliiklreii,  she  carried  tlieiii  to  lier  cave  hard  by, 
and  gave  tlieiii  to  suck ;  and  w'hiist  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  eaiue 
ljac.kwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave,  and  brought  them  food.  At  last  one 
Faiistulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the  wolf  suckii.ng  the  eliildren ;  and  when 
lie  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled ;  so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife 
Lareiitia,  and  tliey  were  bred,  up  along  with  their  own  sons  on  the  .Palatine 
Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Roiiiiiliis  and  Remus. 

When  Romul..us  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill 
chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their 
cattle  oil  the  hill  Aventinus.  NumitoPs  lierdsmen  laid  an  ambii.sh,  and 
Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the  young 
man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  .and  bear¬ 
ing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth,  and 
how  lie  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  Ms  brother,  Niiinitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  th.is  might  not  be  Ms  own  daughter's  cliild. 
In  the  meanwMle,  Faustiilus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver 
Remus ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had 
been  used  to  follow  Mm  and  liis  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius 
was  killed ;  and  Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  .Remus 
to  be  bom  of  his  own  blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  by  augmy, 
to  know  w’Mch  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  city.  They  watched 
tlie  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening  till  morning ;  and 
a.s  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultoes.  This  was  told  to  Ronmlus ; 
but  as  they  were  teEing  Mm,  behold  there  appeared  to  him  twelve  vultures. 
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the  HIStOEY  OE  ROME 

J-  o^,;n  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of  the  gods’ 

Then  it  was  disputed  agai  ,1  ^  Romulus.  So  he  began  to 

favour;  but  the  mMt  niacle  Remus  very  angry;  and 

build  his  city  on  the^  1  a  a  p^rt  which  were  drawn  round  the  space 

when  he  saw  the  ditch  a^  rseoSy  leaped  over  them,  saying,  “  Shall 
where  the  city  w^  to  is  be  did  this,  Celer,  who  had 

such  defences  ^  ^struck  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in 

the  charge  of  the  buddmg,  -  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the 

his  hand,  and  slew  beTd  wished  to  build  his  city, 

banks  of  the  dwelt  on  the  hiU  Saturnius,  which  is  also 

The  Sabines  wuth  their  kmg  dwelt  on^tte 

called  Capitolium,  and  on_  paUtinus.  But  the  kings  with  them  coun- 
with  their  king  dwelt  Saturnius  and  Palatinns,  to  consult  about 

id  ft.  pi.«  »!>««  ft.y  ™ 

some  of  his  kinsmen  ha  Romulus  reigned  by  himself  over  both 

nations ;  and  his  own  people  were  called  fte 
Romans,  for  R  ma  was  the  name  of  the  city 
on  the  hill  Palatinus;  and  the  Sabines  were 
called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on 
the  hills  Saturniusand  Quirinalis  was  Quirium. 

The  people  were  divided  into  three  trines: 
the  Ramnes,  and  the  Titles,  and  the  Lnceres; 
the  Ramnes  were  called  from  Romulus,  and  the 
Titles  from  Tatins;  and  the  Luceres  were 
called  from  Luciimo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who 
had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  Caelius. 
In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curi»,  liach  of 
one  hundred  men;  so  all  the  men  of  the 
three  tribes  were  three  thousand,  and  these 
fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion. 
There  were  also  three  hundred  horsemen,  and 
these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their 
chief  was  that  Celer  who  had  slain  Remus. 
There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men,  which  was  called  a  senate, 

%omX“SfjS;g,  and  gentle  to  his  peo^^^  if  any  were  guilty  of 

crimes  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  Aem  pay  a  fine  of  sheep  or 

of  oven.  In  his  wars  he  was  very  suecessfiR,  amd_  enriched  his  people  with 

the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  after  he  had  reigned 

chanLd  that  one  day  he  called  his  people  together  in  the  hield  of  M^, 

near  the  Goats’  Pool :  when  all  on  a  sudden  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm, 

and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  Sunder,  and  lightmng  WCTe 

so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and 

bnm<«  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  h  leld  of 

but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  he  found;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  earned 

him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was 

become  of  him;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Juhus  commg 

from  Alba  to  the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty 

and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him;  “Go,  and  te^  my 
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people  tliiit  tliey  weep  not  for  me  aii}*  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and 
warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth.''  Then 
the  })eo|ile  kn€‘w  that  Romulus  was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to 
iiim,  and  offered  saeritice  to  iiim,  and  worshipped  liiiii  evermore  by  the  name 
of  the  god  Qairiniis.'^ 

‘The  Rape  of  the  Sahbies 

The  Roman  state  was  become  so  powerful,  that  it  was  a  match  for  any  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  in  war,  but,  from  the  paucity  of  women,  its  great¬ 
ness  could  only  last  for  one  age  of  man :  for  they  had.  no  hope  of  issue  at 
lioiiie,  uer  had  they  any  intermarriages  witii  tlieir  neighbours.  Therefore, 
by  tlie  rivice  of  the  fathers.  Romulus  sent  ambassadors  to  the  neighbouring 
states  to  Siuieir  an  alliance  and  the  privilege  of  iotermarriage  for  liLs  new  sul> 
ieci.s,  saying  ti;at  cities,  i:ke  every  thing  else,  rose  from  humble  beginnings ; 
that  those  wiiieh  the  gods  and  their  own  merit  aidohl,  gained  great  power 
and  idgii  renown  ;  t!iat  he  knew  fall  weli,  both  iliat  the  gods  had  aided  the 
origin  of  Rcnne,  and  tiiat  merit  w’oiiid  not  be  wanting  ;  wherefore  that,  as 
men.  tiie^’  should  feel  no  reinctance  to  mix  their  blood  and  race  with  men. 
h*  owl. ere  did  the  embassy  «T’tain  a  favourable  I.eariiig:  so  ouch  did  they 
at  liie  same  time  cIe^pIse  onil  dread,  for  tlieaiselves  and  their  pcsterity.  so 
great  a  power  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  them.  Tliey  were  cih missed  by 
the  greater  prat  with  tiie  repeated  ([uestioii :  whether  they  had  opened  any 
asvliim  for  w'oirieii  also,  for  that  siteii  a.  plan  only  could  obtain  them  suitable 
matches.  Tne  Homan  youth  resented  tl-is  eoikliict  bitterh’,  and  the  matter 
tiiiquestionabiy  began  to  point  towards  viGlence. 

Komulus,  ill  order  that  be  might  afford  a  favourable  ti,!ne  and  place  for 
this,  dissembling  liis  resentment,  purposely  prepares  games  in  honour  of 
Neptnniis  Equestris  ;  he  calls  them  Consualia.  He  then  orders  the  spectacle 
to  be  proclaimed  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  the}’  prepare  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  witli  all  the  magnificence  they  ivere  tlien  acquainted  with,  or  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing,  that  they  might  render  the  matter  famous,  and  an  object  of 
expectation.  Great  numbers  asseiiibied,  from  a  desire  also  of  seeing  the  new 
city ;  especially  their  nearest  neighbours,  the  Gtenmenses,  Grustuiniiii,  and 
Antemnates.  "Moreover  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Sabines  came,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Having  been  hospitably  invited  to  the  different  houses, 
when  they  had  seen  the  situation,  and  fortifications,  and  the  city  crow^ded 
with  houses,  they  became  astonished  that  the  Roman  povrer  had  increased 
so  rapidly.  When  the  time  of  the  spectacle  came  o.ii,  and  wiiile  their  minds 
and  eyes  were  intent  upon  it,  according  to  concert  a  tumult  began,  and  upon 
a  signal  given  the  Roman  youth  ran  different  ways  to  carry  off  the  virgins 
by  force. 

A  great  number  w’ere  carried  off  at  haphazard,  according  as  they  fell 
into  their  hands.  Persons  from  the  common  people,  W'ho  had  been  charged 
with  the  task,  conveyed  to  their  houses  some  women  of  surpassing  beauty, 
destined  for  the  leading  senators.  The}^  say  that  one,  far  distinguished 
beyond  the  others  for  stature  and  beauty,  ivas  carried  off  by  the  party  of  one 
Taiassius,  and  whilst  ma.ny  inquired  to  whom  they  were  carrying  her,  they 
cried  out  every  now  and  then,  in  order  that  no  one  might  molest  her,  that 
she  was  being  taken  to  Taiassius ;  that  from  this  cii’cumstance  this  term 
became  a  nuptial  one. 

The  festival  being  disturbed  by  this  alami,  the  parents  of  the  young 
women  retired  in  grief,  appealing  to  the  compact  of  violated  hospitality, 
and  invoking  the  god,  to  whose  fest.h’al  .and  games  they  liad  come,  deceive*;! 
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T  n-AAd  faitli.  Neither  liad  tlie  ravished  virgins 

by  the  pretence  of  less  indignation.  But  Romulus  in  person 

better  hopes  of  Af  “Ittf  ^“3  done  ^as  owing  to  the  pride  of 

went  about  and  tl«  of  marriage  to  their 

their  fathers,  who  ^  fj";  ‘i‘ouP^  be  jSned  in  lawful  wedlock, 

in  aVriieir  poWi  ah  civil  privileges,  and  than  which 
participate  in  au  rneu  pu  t,, Peart  in  their  common  children.  He 
nothing  can  be  dearer  to  the  ha“an  hear^^  cheerfully 

begged  toXl  fortune  had  conkgned  their  pe/- 

surrender  ini^ries  love  and  friendship  often  arise ;  and  that 

sons.  He  " '  ir^rifiAr  inisbands  on  this  account,  because  each  of  them, 

they  shodd  find  them  wonld  endeavour  to  the  utmost 

besidestheperformanceof  his  conjugal 

To^thirthrcwe“sM  o7tlL  hShands  were  adde^l,  excusing  what  they  had 
Jonfouthe  plea  and  love,  arguments  that  work  most  successfully 

on  women’s  hearts.  „  .  ^  j  .  ^  soon  much  soothed,  hut  their 

^or  didtiie)  c^nn  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines  ;  and  because  he 

b^nmensefe,  j  _  tbpm  Tatius  and  the  Sabines  seemed 

portion  of  the  extended.  Crustumini  and  Antem- 

s*;ssi‘““.:i 

ment  convinces  them  that  resentment  without  strength  is  of  no  avad.  He 
defeats  and  routs  their  army,  pursues  it  when  routed,  kiUs  and  despoils  their 
kins  in  battle,  and  having  slain  their  general  takes  the  city  at  the  first  assart. 
^  Irom  thence  having  led  back  his  victorious  army,  and  a  man  higUy 

distinsuished  by  his  exploits,  and  one  who  could  place  them  in  the  best  hj,ht, 
he  wmit  to  the^  CapiA  earrj-ing  before  him,  suspended  on  a  frame  curi¬ 
ously  wrought  for  that  purpose,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  s  gperal, 
badhain ;  and  there,  after  he  had  laid  them  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  held 
acredW  the  shepherds,  together  with  the  offering,  he  marked  out  the  hopds 
for  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  gave  a  surname  to  the  god :  ‘  Jupiter  FeretiiM. 
He  says,  ‘-I,  King  Romulus,  upon  my  victory,  present  to  thee  these  royal 
ft^rand  to  thee  I  dedicate  a  temple  within  those  regions  which  I  have  now 
marked  out  in  mv  mind,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  grand  spoils  which  my  succes¬ 
sors,  following  mV  example,  shaU,  upon  their  killing  the  kinp  or  general  of 
the  enemy,  offer  to  thee.”  This  is  the  origm  of  that  temple,  the  first  con¬ 
secrated  at  Rome.  It  afterwards  so  pleased  the  gods  both  that  the  declaration 
of  the  founder  of  the  temple  should  not  he  frustrated,  by  which  ha  annOTnced 
that  his  posterity  should  offer  such  spoils,  and  that  the  glory  of  that  oaen-ig 
should  not  be  depreciated  by  the  great  number  of  those  who  shared  it. 
Dariae  so  many  years,  and  amid  so  many  wars  since  that  time,  grpd  spoils 
have  been  only  twice  gained,  so  rare  has  been  the  successful  attainment  ot 

that  koaoiir.  -  . 

WliRst  tlie  Ronmns  are  acbieving  these  exploits,  the  army  of  the  Aatem- 
nates,  fa,.¥lng  advantage  of  their  absence,  makes  an  incursion  into  the  Roman 
territories  in  a  hostile  manner.  A  Roman  legion  being  marched  omt  in 
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Laste  agaiflst  these  also,  surprise  them  whilst  straggling  through  the  fields. 
Accordingly  the  enemj»weTe  routed  at  the  Tery  first  shout  and  charge ;  their 
town  was_  taken ;  and  as  Romulus  was  returning,  exulting  for  this  double 
victory,  his  consort,  Hersiiia,  importmied  by  the  entreaties  of  the  captured 
women,  beseeches  Mm  to  pardon  their  fathers,  and  to  admit  them  to  the 
privilege  of  citizens ;  that  thus  Ms  power  might  be  strengthened  by  a  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Her  request  was  readily  granted.  After  this  he  marched  against 
the  Crostumini,  who  were  commencing  hostilities ;  bat  as  their  spirits  were 
sunk  by  the  defeat  of  their  neighbours,  there  was  still  less  resistance  there. 
Colonies  were  sent  to  both  places,  but  more  were  found  to  give  in  their 
names  for  Crustuminus,  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Migrations  in 
great  mmJjers  were  also  made  from  thence  to  Rome,  chiefly  by  the  parents 
and  x-elatives  of  the  ravished  women. 

The  last  war  broke  out  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and  proved  by  far  the 
most  formidable ;  for  they  did  nothing  through  anger  or  cupidity,"  nor  did 
they  make  a  show  of  w*ar,  before  they  actually  began  it.  To"  prudence 
stratagem  also  was  added.  Sp.  Tarpeius  commanded  the  Roman  citadel ; 
Tatiiis  bribed  his  maiden  daughter  with  gold,  to  admit  armed  soldiers  into 
the  citadel ;  ^  she  had  gone  by  chance  outside  the  walls  to  fetch  water  for 
sacrifice.  Those  who  were  admitted  crushed  her  to  death  by  heaping  their 
arms  upon  her;  either  that  the  citadel  might  seem  rather  to  have  been 
taken  by  storm,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  precedent,  that  no  faith 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  kept  with  a  traitor.  A  story  is  added, 
that  the  Sabines  conimoalj  wore  on  their  left  arm  golden  bracelets  of  great 
weight,  and  lar«e  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  and  that  she  bargained. 
with  them  lor  wmat  they  hadron  their  left  hands ;  hence  that  their  sMelds 
were  thrown  upon  her  instead  of  the  golden  presents.  There  .are  some  who 
say  that  in  pursuance  of  the  compact  to  deliver  up  wiiat  wks  on  their  left 
hands,  she  expressly  deriiaiitied  their  shields,  and  that  appearing  to  act  with 
treachery,  she  wms  killed  by  the  reward  of  her  own  choosing. 

The  Sabines^  however,  kept  possession  of,  the  citadel,  and  on  the  day 
after,  when  the  Roman  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  filled  up  all  the 
ground  lying  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  they  did  not  descend 
from  ^thence  into  the  plain,  till  the  Romans,  fired  with  resentment,  and  with 
a  desire  of  retaking  the  citadel,  advanced  to  attack  them.  Two  cMefs,  one 
on  each  side,  animated  the  battle— viz.,  Mettus  Curtins  on  the  part  of  the 
Sabines,  Hostus  Hostiiius  on  that  of  the  Romans.  The  latter,  in  the  front 
ranks,  supported  the  Roman  cause  by  his  courage  and  bravery,  on  disad*- 
vantageoiis  ground.  As  soon  as  Hostus  fell,  the  Roman  line  immediateiv  gave 
way^and  was  beaten  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatium.  Romulus,  himself  too 
carried  away  with  the  general  rout,  raising  Ms  arms  to  heaven,  savs,  “  0 
Jupiter,  eonmanded  by  thy^^birds,  I  here  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  city 
on  the  Palatine  HiE.  The  Sabines  are  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  purchased 
by  fraud.  From  thence  they  are  now  advancing  hither,  sword  in  hand, 
having  already  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley.  But  do  thou,  father  of  gods 
ana  men,  keep  back  the  enemy  at  least  from  hence,  dispel  the  terror  of  the 
Romans,  and  stop  them  shameful  flight.  Here  I  solemnly  vow  to  build  a 
temple  to  thee^  as  Jupiter  Stator,  as  a  monument  to  posterity,  that  this  city 
was  saved  by  thy  immediate  aid.” 

Having  offered  up  this  prayer,  as  if  he  had  felt  that  Ms  prayers  were 
heard,  he  cries  out,  ‘^At  tMs  spot,  Romans,  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and 
great,  commands  you  to  halt,  and  renew  the  fight.”  The  Romans  halted  as 
if  they  had  been  commanded  by  a  voice  from  heaven ;  Romulus  himself  lies 
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to  the  foremost  ranks,  Mettus  Curtins,  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  kai 
rushed  doim  at  the  head  of  his  army  from  the  citadel,  and  driven  the  Romans 
in  disorder  over  the  whole  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Fomm.  He  was 
already  not  far  from  the  gate  of  the  Palatiiini,  crying  out,  “We  have  defeated 
these  perfidious  strangers,  these  dastardly  enemies.  They  now  feel  that 
it  is  one  rhing  to  ravish  virgins,  another  far  diferent  to  fight  'with  men.” 
Ori  him,  thus  vaunting,  Eomulus  makes  an  attack  with  a  band  of  the  most 
courageous  youths.  It  happened  that  Mettus  was  then  fighting  on  horseback ; 
he  was  on  that  account  the  more  easily  repulsed  ;  the  Eomans  pursued  him 
when  repulsed ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman,  army,  encouraged  by  the  gallant 
hehanour  of  their  king,  rout  the  Sabines,  Mettus,  his  horse  taking  fright 
at  the  din  of  Ms  pursuers,  threw  himself  into  a  lake  ;  and  this  ciiksumstance 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Sabines  to  the  risk  of  so  important  a  person.  He, 
however,  his  own  party  beckoning  and  calling  to  him,  acquired  new  courasye 
from  the  a^ection  of  his  many  friends,  and  made  his  escape.  The  Romans 
and  Sabines  renewed  the  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hills  ;  but  Roman 
prowess  tiad  the  advantage. 

At  this  juncture  the  Sabine  women,  from  the  outrage  on  whom  the  war 
origin  it  ed,  with  hair  dishevelled  and  garments  rent,  the  timidity  of  their  sex 
being  overcome  by  such  dreadful  scenes,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves 
iiaiii  the  dying  weapons,  and  making  a  rush  across,  to  part  the  incensed 
armies,  and  assuage  their  fury;  imploring  their  fathers  on  the  one  side,  their 
husbands  on  the  other,  that  as  fathers-iii-law  and  sons-in-law  they  would 
not  contaminate  each  other  with  impious  Mood,  nor  stain  their  offspring  with 
parricide,  the  one  their  grandchildren,  the  other  their  children.  “  If  you 
are  dissaiisded  with  the  aifinity  between  you,  if  with  our  marriages  —  turn 
your  reseiiiinent  against  us ;  w'e  are  the  cause  of  war,  of  wounds  and  of  blood¬ 
shed  to  cur  husbands  and  parents.  It  were  better  that  •we  perish  than  live 
wudiwed  or  fatherless  without  one  or  other  of  you.”  The  circumstance 
affected  both  the  multitude  and  the  leaders.  Silence  and  a  sudden  suspen¬ 
sion  ensued. 

Upon  this  the  leaders  came  forward  in  order  to  concert  a  treaty,  and 
they  not  only  concluded  a  peace,  but  formed  one  state  .out  of  two.  They  asso¬ 
ciated  the  regal  power,  and  transferred  the  entire  sovereignty  to  Rome.  The 
city  being  thus  doubled,  that  some  compliment  might  be  paid  to  the  Sabines, 
they  were  called  Quirites,  from  Cures.  As  a  memorial  of  this  battle,  they 
called  the  place  where  the  horse,  after  getting  out  of 'the  deep  marsh,  first 
set  Curtius  in  shallow  water,  the  Curtian  Lake.  This  happy  peace  following 
suddenly  a  war  so  distressing,  rendered  the  Sabkae  w^omen  still  dearer  to 
their  husbands  and  parents,  and  above  all  to  Romulus  himself.  Accordingly, 
when  he  divided  the  people  into  thirty  curise,''he  called  the  curiae  by  their 
names.  Since,  without  doubt,  the  number  of  the  Sabine  women  was  con- 
sideraMy  greater  than  this,  it  is  not  recorded  whether  those  who  were  to 
give  their  jmmes  to  the  curi©  were  selected  on  account  of  their  age,  or  their 
own  or  their  husbands"  rank,  or  by  lot.  At  the  same  time  three  centuries 
of  Mghts  were  enrolled,  called  Ramnes  from  Romulus ;  Titles,  from  Titus 
Tatius.  The  reason  of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Luceres  is  uncertain.^ 

A  Critical  Stud^  of  the  Legends  ■  . 

From  the  hare  account  of  these  two  famous  legends,  it  is  interesting  to 
turn  to  their  critical  consideration.  The  myth  of  the  Trojan  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  handed  down  from  generation,  to  generation,  hut  it  nowhere 
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religion  of  the  Roman  state  taught  that  Mars  was  the  father  of  the  foundey 

of  the  city.  There  are  countless  traditions  winch  (albeit  at  one  time  offi- 
ciall?  recognised)  are  mere  historical  fictions. 

The  test  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  a  tradition  is  the  age  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  witness  for  it,  not  the  universality  of  its  recognition  at  a  time 
in  wMch  there  was  neither  the  demand  for,  nor  the  Cleans  of,  critical  exmi- 
nation.  Granted,  lor  example,  that  Rome  had  been  the  city  of  Tusculum, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Telegonus,  and  that  R^e  was  the  s^t  of  the 
MamiliL  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  same  Telegonus,  the  Telegonus 
iesend  would  then  no  doubt  have  been  inyested  with  the  same  glory  as  that 
of  .fiaeas,  and  as  much  honour  would  have  faUen  to  the  Mamilii  as  was 

refiected  on  the  Julii  from  Mneas  in  Rome.  r  .  v  i  i 

'  The  Swiss  national  story  of  TeU  shows  how  easily  romances  of  this  xind 
grow  from  popular  tales  into  popular  behefs,  and  even  popular  dogma,  when 

liej  flatter  the  self-esteem  of  a  people.  '  ^ 

Confidently  as  we  may  speak  of  the  want  of  historical  foundation  for  the 
Roman  legend  of  iEneas,  we  must  recollect  the  many  difficuRies  in  the  way 
of  establishing  its  origin  and  motive.  The  Latin  legend  of  ^neas  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained  unless  light  be  thrown  upon  the  relation  ot  ihneas 

was  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  whole  of  Latium.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Latin  religious  ideas,  every  city,  every  household,  every  greater  eom- 
munitv,  every  street,  every  crossway,  every  quarter  of  the  town,  had  its 
Lares.*  In  like  manner  public  Lares  were  appointed  for  the  political  family 
to  which  all  Latium  belonged,  and  we  must  suppose  that  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Latin  league  a  spot  was  appointed  for  the  cult  of  the  Lares  of  the 
community.  Lavinium  bore  for  Latium  the  same  significance  as  the  temple 
of  Testa  and  the  temples  of  the  Penates  and  the  Lares  bore  for  Rome.  It 
was  the  religious  centre,  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  Latin  confederation. 

The  Lares  and  Penates  of  Rome,  as  a  member,  were  naturally  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Lavinium  sanctuary  of  the  confederation.  Hence  solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  annually  to  the  Penates,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  bv  the  Roman  augurs  and  flamens,  and  other  sacred  rites  were  per¬ 
formed  in  their  honour.  The  Roman  consuls,  praetors,  and  dictators  offered 
sacrifices  to  Vesta  and  the  Penates  on  assuming  and  resigning  office,  as  did 
also  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited  the  provinces.  The  custom  may 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  a  co-ordinate  member  of  the 
Latin  confederation,  the  members  of  which  alternately  appointed  the  praetor 
or  general  of  the  confederation,  who  had  of  course  to  sacrifice  in  his  official 
capacity. 

The  miracles  which  occurred  at  the  foundation  of  Lavinium  likewise  arose 
from  the  idea  of  a  city  of  the  Lares  and  Penates.  The  first  of  these  prodigies 
is  the  sow  which  indicated  the  seat  of  the  Penates  at  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  That  a  four-footed  anim,al  should  indicate  the  seat  of  a  colony  is  not 
unprecedented.  At  Ephesus  it  was  a  wild  boar  ;  the  part  is  often  played  by 
an  ox,  a  fact  which  led  to  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  sacrificial  os  in 
Latin  legends.  The  choice  of  the  sow  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  city  of  the 
Lares  and  Penates  at  the  hmlding  of  Lavinium  has  its  ground  in  the  close 
iwociation  of  swine  with  the  Lares. 

The  second  prodigy  is  the  birth  of  the  thirty  pigs.  It  is  evident  that 
these  thirty  pigs  symbolise  the  thirty  cities  of  the  confederation  of  which 
Lavinium  was  the  religiors  capital.  By  ancient  writers  they  are  generally 
held  to  refer  to  the  thirty  years,  which,  according  to  tradition,  elapsed  between 
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,,ike  loiindation  of  Laviniam  and  Alba.  But  tMs  secondary  meaning  does  not 
affect  the  original  significance  of  the  symbolical  miracle.  Timaeus  (as  we  see 
in  Lycopiiroii)  rightly  associate  the  tMrty  pigs  witb  tlie  thirty  states  of 
Latinm ;  and  according  to  another  version,  the  sow  did  not  give  birth  to 
the  thirty  pigs  on  the  site  of  the  future  Laidninm  but  on  the  site  of  the 
fntare  Alba  Longa.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Lavinian  sow  and  pigs  existed 
in  the  time  of  Varro,  and  no  doubt  in  the  time  of  Timsens  also,  in  a  public 
place  at  Lavinium.  It  sjunholised  the  position  of  Laviniiim  as  the  mother 
of  the  thirty  states  of  which  Latium  was  composed,  and  which  had  their 
Lares  represented  as  their  guardian  spirits  there.  According  to  Cassius 
Hemina,  a  Roman  annalist,  the  prodigy  of  the  thirty  pigs  was  adopted  by 
Rome.  *  When  the  shepherds,”  he  says,  appointed  Romulus  and  Remus 
as  kings,  a  miracle  took  place :  a  sow  gave  hirth  to  thirty  pigs  and  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  was  erected  to  the  grunting  Lares.”  These  thirty  pigs  refer  apparently 
to  the  political  division  of  the  thirty  curiae  into  which  the  newly  built  city 
was  divided. 

The  prodigy  of  the  spread  table  is  an  outcome  of  worship  of  the  Penates, 
to  whom  the  table  wras  sacred.  At  every  meal  it  was  the  custom  to  leave 
some  food,  doubtless  as  an  offe,riiig  to  the  Penates.  In  their  honour  a  salt¬ 
cellar  and  a  plate  of  food  were  always  left  standing.  Dry  bread  and  cakes 
were  given  to  the  Penates ;  they  were  called  mmm  paniem  tables  of 
bread  ”).  These  no  Roman  would  eat  unless  in  great  straits  ;  it  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans  a  sign  of  the  greatest  need  or  poverty.  Therefore  the 
most  ancient  and  authentic  form  of  the  story  of  JEneas  seems  to  be  that  in 
which  tibe  eating  of  “the  tables”  was  prophesied  with  ominous 

meaning.  In  "Virgil,  the  harpy  Calseno  tells  the  voyagers  that  it  is  decreed 
that  they  are  not  to  find  a  home  before  they  have  suffered  the  extremest  misery, 
and  that  their  utter  homelessness  is  to  be  the  turning-point  of  their  fate. 

ExplaTMtim  of  the  j^neas  Legend 

We  will  return  now  to  the  starting-point  of  our  inquiry,  the  question  of 
why  the  origin  of  Lavinium  is  referred  to  ..^neas.  The  answer  must  take 
us  back  to  the  previously  mentioned  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Italian ,  or 
Latin  states  ascribed  their  origin  to  heroes  of  the. Greek  and  particularly  of 
the  Trojan  collection  of  stories. 

TMs  fact  cannot  be  fully  explained ;  psychologically  it  is  nothing  really 
mcomprehensible,  and  is  not  without  analogy.  We  can  well  underatand  how 
the  Italian  cities  and  races,  as  they  came  into  nearer  communication  with  the 
Grecian  colonies  of  lower  Italy  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  heroic 
legends  and  the  epic  cycle  of  the  Greeks,  thought  it  an  honour  to  connect 
their  remote  origin  with  the  brilliant,  much-lauded  names  of  Greek  heroes- 
The  epic  poems  of  the  Greeks  exercised  a  far  greater  influence  in  ancient 
Italy  than  is  generally  thonght.  lYhen  they  were  looking  for  the  founder 
of  the  Penates  city  of  the  knd  of  Latium,  no  other  hero  seemed  so  fit  as 
.Aneas.  The  chief  deed  wMch  shed  such  glory  on  his  name  was  the  rescue 
of  the  holy  images  of  Troy.  The  most  ancient  poets  who  sang  of  the  fal  of 
Troy  relate  it,  so  does  Stesichorus,  as  one  may  see  on  the  Ilian  tablet  where 
Anchises  carries  in  his  hands  or  on  his  shoulders  a  little  chapel-shaped 
sedicula.  In  short  nobody  seemed  better  qualified  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  the  Penates  than  the  honoured  saviour  of  the  Trojan  Penates. 

Virgil’s  ^mid  shows  clearly  that  this  is  the  leading  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  Jineas  into  the  Latin  legend  and  Ms  position  as  founder  of 
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LaTmiiim  and  father  of  Latin  glory.  His  greatest  acMeyeinent  consists  ii> 
bringing  the  gods  and  sacred  treasures  to  Latium.  the  reputed  founder 
of  Lavinium,  he  could  also  be  credited  with  bringing  to  honour  its  Latin 
name,  for  Latium  as  a  political  community  only  existed  after  the  establish- 
meat  of  the  Latin  league  and  the  founding  of  Lavinium  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  league. 

One  word  in  eoiiclusion  on  the  Trojan  families.  The  tradition  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  ^neas  gaye  the  yanity  of  the  Roman  families  the  wished-for  ground 
for  glorifying  their  pedigree.  Thus  the  Csecilii,  Clodii,  Gerganii,  Memmii, 
Sergli,  Cluentii,  Junii,  and  Nautii,  all  traced  their  line  back  to  jEneas.  Dio¬ 
nysius  says  that  at  the  foundation  of  Rome  about  fifty  Trojan  families  came 
L'om  Alfca  Longa  to  settle  there,  a  number  which  is  evidently  exagg  grated,  as 
it  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  Roman  patrician  families  in  the  time  of  Augustas, 
But  it  is  eyident  from  the  writings  of  Yarro  and  Hygiiius  on  The  Trojan  Fam- 
ilm.  That  a  great  number  of  Roman  families  boasted  of  Trojan  descent. 

We  cannot  of  course  ascertain  what  led  to  this  belief  among  these  families, 
but  with  many  it  was  only  a  simfiarity  of  name.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  crigin  of  the  Xautii.  The  worship  of  Minerva  was  in  vogue  among  them. 
From  the  etvmology  of  the  name  the  founder  of  the  family  must  have  been 
a  seaman,  ana  so  we  come  to  the  well-known  story  of  Nautius,  the  companioii 
g!  .Tineas,^  taking  away  the  pailadium  from  Troy,  or,  according  to  another 
.raiiEicn-  being  intrusted  witli  it  by  Diomedes. 

0.  Muiler  supposes  that  there  was  a  similar  ground  in  the  worship  of 
Apcllo  for  the  descent  of  the  Juiii  from  .Eneas.  Augustus,  at  any  rate, 
refers  verr  explicitly  to  Apollo  as  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Julian  family. 
Julius  Ctesan  on  the  contrary,  alw'ays  speaks  of  Venus  as  the  foundress  of 
Hs  family.  ^  So  that  the  worship  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite  can  be  attributed  to 
the  J  uiii  with  equal  reason. 

Tim  connection  of  ^ the  Julian  family  with  iEneas  could  be  very  simply 
esiabxished  by  the  fiction  that  the  epoa;pious  founder  of  the  family  lulus 
m^as  one  and  the  same  person  as  Ascaiiius,  the  son  of  ^neas,  who  conse- 
queiitij  had  two  names.  The  advantage  gained  the  Julian  race  from 
tins  fiction  was  considerable.  The  descent  from  ^Eneas  gave  a  certain 
appearance  of  legitimacy  to  the  claims  of  Julius  Casar  upon  the  sover- 
eignty.  Therefore  ^C®sar  ^iised  every  opportunity  of  certifying  this  origin 
ot  iiis  race.  VkgiFs  ^mid  has  also  the  subordinate  political  aim  of  invest¬ 
ing  the  monarchy  of  Augustus  with  the  halo  of  legitimacy  bv  basins’  it  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  idea  of  succession. 


Ike  Momulm  Legend  Mmmined 

The  deeds  and  institutions  ascribed  by  the  Romans  to  Romulus  are  the 
outcome  of  their  conception  of  him.  In  the  first  two  kings  of  the  Roman 
state  legend  hm  persomfied  the  two  fundamental  elements  of  the  Roman 
state— the  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  its  religious  character. 

AccMdingly^the  first^  king  was  made  to  found  the  Roman  state  on  .he 
It  with  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  ambition  for 
Mcendency  in  arms,  whilst  the  second,  founding  it  on  religion  and  moralitv 
was  made  to  give  it  a  second  birth.  ^  moranty, 

Snl’  “  Ronmlm,  his  last 

^  polycal  testament  was  the  call  to  a  zealous  fol- 

voot  oi  thisimSio?.  “  conception  incontestably  lay  at  the 
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Tlie  conditions  of  every  state  are  m  accordance  with  its  origin,  nothin? 
.  ■  iiistoncal  basis  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  kiogdom  mfist  be  main^ 

tomed  by  the  means  by  which  it  was  founded,  the  opposite  conelusion  —  that 
the  ®eaiis  by  which  a  state  is  maintamed  are  those  noon  wiiicli  its  fonndation 
was^based  -- seems  no  less  to  be  a  truth.  Hence  a  state  which  is  maintained 
by  me  swora  must  owe  its  origin  to  the  sword.  In  the  legends  of  their  ori^ia 
many  nations  exhioit  a  very  just  knowledge  of  their  national  character  and 
toeir  mission  m  history.  The  trade  and  artifice  claimed  as  the  foundation  of 
Garthage  were  a  happy  emblem  of  the  sphit  of  this  commercial  race. 

iiome  was  founded  by  the  sword,  a  warrior  hero  made  it,  and  no'  other 
tounder  was  wortny  of  so  great  a  military  state.  But  Bomiilus,  the  first 
fang,  was  not  only  credited  with  the  foundation  and  iiiilitarT  organisation 
of  the  rising  state,  out  with  the  estabiishmeiit  of  its  fundamental  political 
lEstitiitions.  Accordingly  he  was  supposed  to  have  divided  tlie  people  into 
tyioes  and  cunae,  and  some  wntera  go  so  far  as  to  credit  him  with  their  divi¬ 
sion  into  the  two  classes  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  as  well  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  patronage  and  clientage,  Eeligion  and  religious  law  were  attributed 
to  riuiiia  for  the  most  part,  thoiigh  the  Some  of  Romulus  could  not  have 
teen  quite  (destitute  ot  religious  worship.  Some  temples  (those  of  Jupiter 
heretrms.ancl  of  Jupiter  Stator)  are  uaanimously  reported  bv  tradition  to 
have  been  founded  Py  Romuius.^  He  is  also  said  to  have  erected  several 
chapefa  and  altars,  instituted  festivals  and  services,  founded  priesthoods,  the 
sacra  or  the  curia,  aiid,^m  particular,  to  have  instituted  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  woramp  of  the  gods.  But  the  particular  form  of  worship  which 
he  IS  supposed  to  have  introduced  is  not  specified  more  clearly.  There  is 
even  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Rom'alm  or  Numa.  instituted  the  worship  of 
V  esta,  the  primal  worship  of  every  colony.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  for  the  institution  of  the  augurs, 
winch  was  wholly  religious,  to  have  originated  with  Numa.  For  the 
foundation --z.e,,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  state,  no  less  than  that  of  her 
fundamenm  institutions,  must  have  rested  upon  divine  sanction,  and  been 
TOMecrated  by  dirme  protection,  if  the  Roman  nation’s  consciousness  of 
temg  a  chosen  people  under ’the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  immortal 
gwte  has  ^  any  historical  foundation.  The  faith  of  the  Romans  in  their 
mvine  origin  and  the  institution  of  their  state  by  providence  necessarily 
involves  the  augurium  which  decided  the  foundation  of  Rome 

and  was  the  groundwork  of  Roman  faith.  Hence  Romulus  must  have  built 
the  city  after  consulting  the  augurs,  and  in  settling  all  the  early  institutions 
he  must  have  been  the  first  and  best  augur.  e  j  ixa 

The  warrior  king  must  moreover  have  organised  the  war  department  of 
the  young  state  as  well  as  the  political  constitution;  it  is  really  his  principal 
achievemOTt.  Directly  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  he  organised  all 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  a  military  system.  According  to  Dio¬ 
nysius  they  numbered  three  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  three  hundred  horae- 
men  — a  feet  which  clearly  shows  that  this  was  the  strength  of  the  oldest 
legion.  For  it  was  supposed  that  the  original  fighting  strength  of  Rome 
wj^  a  legion,  each  of  ■the  three  tribes  contributing  a  thousand  foot-soldiers 
and  a  hundred  hcjrsemeii.  It  is  clear  that  these  three  thousand  foot- 
sol  Jers  ^d  three  hundred  horsemen  were  originally  regarded  by  tradition 
m  the  collective  contingent  of  the  three  tribes,  and  it  foMows  from  the  num¬ 
ber  itself,  and  from  Plutarch’s  account,  that  the  original  colony  of  Romulus 
comsted  of  three  thousand  householders  —  armed  men.  But  later  tra- 
dit'c  has  misunderstood  that  fact,  and  has  falsely  reported  that  the  legion 
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was  doubled  to  six  tliousand  foot-soldiers  and  six  Imiidred^liorseinen  on  tlic 
arrival  of  the  Sabines ;  hence  the  original  number  should  have  been  tripled 
at  the  arrival  of  the  third  tribe.  Plutarch,  coiitrar/  to  his  aforementioned 
report,  speaks  of  several  legions  at  the  foundation  of  Rome,  every  on^  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  three  hundred  horeemen. 

Dionvsius  goes  further  still,  and  says  that  the  Roman  army  at  the  death 
of  Romulus  consisted  of  forty-six  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  not  much  less 
than  one  thousand  horaemen— -a  stupid  and  in  every  respect  an  unskilfully 
calculated  number,  in  which  the  careless  hand  of  Valerius  Antias  is  clearly 
perceptible. 

In  Dionysius’  account,  ■which  represents  the  cavalry  as  consisting  of  not 
much  less  than  “  a  thousand  horsemen,”  we  have  the  nine  hundred  horse¬ 
men  according  to  the  later  tradition,  being  three  hundred  for  the  contingent. 

of  every  tribe. 

On  the  other  hand  the  more  ancient  account  only  speaks  of  three  hui.- 
dred  horsemen  in  the  whole  of  Romulus’  three  centurise  of  knights.  They 
are  the  three  centuriae,  the  equites  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Laceres.  It 
is  evident  that  these  three  hundred  knights  (centuiiee  equitum)  could  not 
have  existed  before  the  recognition  of  the  three  tribes.  If,  therefore,  the 

third  tribe  was  only  added  after 
Romulus  (about  the  time  of  the 
Albans),^  there  could  only  have 
been  one  centuria  equitum  (Lu- 
ceres)  from  that  time.  The  oldest 
name  for  these  horsemen,  or 
knights,  •was  celeres.  When  Livy 
and  Plutarch  take  the  celeres  for 
the  bodyguard  of  the  king,  and 
distinguish  these  three  hundred 
celeres  or  bodyguards  from  the 
three  hundred  horsemen,  it  is  doubtless  an  error  according  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  name,  as,  according  to  better-informed  authorities,  the  three 
hundred  celeres  and  the  three  centuriee  equitum  of  Romulus  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  story  of  the  bodyguard  of  Romulus  rests  partly  upon  tbe  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  archaic  "word  “  celeres,”  and  partly  on  the  tradition  that 
Romulus  became  a  despot  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  have  a  bodyguard  like  the  Greek  tyrants.  The  leader  of  the  three 
hundred  celeres  was  called  a  tribunus  celerum. 

It  is  a  fiction  of  later  liistoiians  to  credit  Romulus  with  certain  statutes 
of  civil  and  sacred  law,  as,  for  example,  those  pertaining  to  the  family  and 
to  marriage,  as  well  as  with  the  political  and  military  system. 

All  these  so-called  Romulean  law’s  are  nothing  more  than  ancient  laws  of 
custom  which  were  not  specified  in  writing  or  defined  by  legal  acts.  They 
may  have  existed  in  the  Fapirian  collection,  although  of  this  we  can  only  be 
absolutely  certain,  in  the  case  of  one  Romulean  law;  whilst  the  comparative!}’ 
late  origin  of  this  collection  itself  can  be  proved  to  demonstration.  The 
Tabula  Marliani  cannot  be  thought  worthy  of  serious  consideration  at  the 
present  day. 

The  wars  conducted  by  Romulus  are  purely  fictitious,  like  so  many  sup¬ 
posititious  aciMiints  of  the  monarchy ;  they  are  a  garbling  of  events  of  the 
historical  period.  The  campaign  against  Fidense  is  evidently  an  imitation 
of  the  successful  campaign  of  the  year  828,  in  which  a  cleverly  managed 
P  Cf.  iKage  51,  note.] 
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.ambuscade  was* the  decisive  factor,  and  Fidense  was  likewise  conooered 
by  the  Eomans  entering  the  gates  on  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  foe.  ^  The  fall 
and  conquest  of  Fidense  is  an  event  which  so  constantly  reciii*s  in  history 
that*ive  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  annalists  purposely  mnltipliecl 
it  to  swell  the  empty  chronicles  of  the  yeare  of  the  monarchy,  ihe  tale  that 
Teii  was  called  to  arms  by  the  fall  of  Fidense  is  also  bom) wed  from  later 
.history,  in  which  Teii  appears  more  than  once  in  league  with  Fidenae. 

Tlie  traditional  storj^  of  Komuius’  cainpaim  against  Teii  is  moreoyer 
quite  devoid  of  colour  and  chaimcter.  The  hundred  years*  truce  is  mentioneil 
at  random.  Dionysius  makes  the  condition  of  it  the  surrender  of  the  Septem 
Pagi^  and  Salt  plains,  another  incident  borrowed  from  subsequent  history. 
And  yet-  these  two  short  and  uneventful  campaigns  are  sa,pposed  to  have 
occupied  the  long  reign  of  a  monarch  so  warlike,  restless  and  active,  a  monarch 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  barbarised  the  Koman  nation  by  his  incessant  wars. 
Not  only  is  it  clear  that  there  exists  no  authentic  account  of  these  ivars, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  ancient  tradition,  w’hich  oifly  records 
the  entrance  of  Eomulus  into  the  ivorld  and  his  exit  from  it.  The  inter¬ 
regnum  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  literary  inventions  made  to  fill  up 
the^ps  in  tradition,  and  to  present  a  compiete^Mstorical  account. 

The  method  of  Eomulus’  departure  from  the  world  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  Ms  eartMy  existence.  He  who  had  come  into  the  vprld  by  a 
miracle  could  only  leave  it  by  a  miracle.  To  accentuate  the  singularity  of  both 
events  an  eclipse  celebrates  1x>th  Ms  arrival  and  his  departure.  Herciiles_^  is 
a  pa^el  instance  in.  Greek  mythology.  A  thundercloud  transports  Hm 
to  heaven,  where  he  is  reconciled  to  Ms  *enemy  Hera,  whose  daughter  Hebe 
he  takes  to  wife. 

Either  tMs  or  a  cognate  myth  in  Greek  mythology  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Eoman  poets,  b^iise  the  conception  of  such  ah  apotheosis  was  as 
foreign  to  the  Italian  religions  as  ivas  the  idea  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
gods  and  men,  and  the  conception  of  men  b}-  gods.  Both  ideas  are  creations 
of  Greek  mythology.  It  was  doubtless  Ennius,  learned  in  Greek  lore,  who 
first  cast  into  poetic  shape  the  apotheosis  of  Eomulus  and  introduce  the 
idea  of  it  to  Eome. 

The  deified  Eomulus  was  called  Quiriniis.  As  Eomulus  was  the  eponr- 
mous  hero  of  the  Palatine  Eomans,  so  Qmrinus  was  the  cMef  and^  most 
MgMy  venerated,  and  prhaps  the  epomunous  divinity  of  the  ^Quiritian 
Seines ;  hence  the  identification.  It  is  a  figure  of  the  am.algaination  of  the 
two  nations  into  one,  a  symbol  of  their  complete  unity  in  constitution  and  reli¬ 
gion.  The  ■wife  of  Qumnus,  the  deified  Eomulus,  was  called  Hora  or  Horta. 
She  was  pr^umablv  a  female  divinity  united  in  the  religion  of  the  Sabines 
to  Qiiirinim.  The  festival  of  the  people’s  flight  {Pqpiifufia)  or  the  Caprotinae 
nones,  wMch  tradition  has  confused  vdth  the  death  of  Eomulus,  is  an  ancient 
feast  of  purification;  for,  according  to  the  story,  Eomulus  disappeared  during  a 
feast  of  purification  which  he  had  ordained  on  that  day.  From  other  cmtoms 
it  is  evident  that  the  festival  wms  chiefly  a  festival  of  female  fecuncMty,  to 
ivhich  purification  from  every  polution  and  sin  was  held  to  be  conducive,  by 
at%rting  all  pernicious  influences,  by  propitiating  the  fructifying  powers, 
and  in  short  by  purification  or  lustration.  The  festival  of  the  Caprotin» 
non^  was  very^Hke  the  Lupercalian  festival  in  purpose  and  significance.  The 
particular  resemblance  between  them  was  the  part  played  %  the  goat,  the 
symbol  of  fecundity.  At  the  Lupercalia  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and 
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the  luperci  (the  priests  who  officiated)  ran  through  the  streets,  clothed  in 
goatskins,  lashing  the  women  with  whips  mads  with  the  skins  of  the  victims? 
there  is  a  comiectioa  with  the  same  festival  in  the  name  of  the  Caprotinae 
nones.  The  Goats’  Pool  on  the  Field  of  Mars  was  the  place  where  iZ  was 
held,  the  sacriiice  was  offered  under  a  pine  tree  (oaprifims)^  the  milk  of  the 
tree  was  used,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  pine  trees  the  women  and  maidens 
were  solemnly  regaled. 

Moreover,  the  symbolical  people’s  flight  W'hich  figures  in  the  festival 
customs  of  the  C’aprotinffi  nones  is  suggestive  of  a  similar  rite  in  the 
Luperealia  —  Le.,  the  runniog  away  {ducurrere)  of  the  luperci  after  the 
offering  of  the  saeriiice.  But  the  ancients  say  nothing  definite  concerning 
this  stmiboMcal  flight  of  the  people ;  they  only  explained  it  as  due  either  to 
the  suSden  and  fearful  disappearance  of  Romulus,  or  to  panic  at  the  threatened 
attack  of  some  neighbouring  cities  on  Rome  when  she  %va'  exhausted  and 
feeble  from  the  Gallic  reverse,  or  after  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Etruscans. 
A  more  exact  interpretation  is  impossible.  But  if  we  are  forced  to  assign 
the  ceremony  to  the  Gaprotinan  festival,  it  can  only  have  been  a  ceremony 
of  lustration.  Probably,  when  the  sin  and  impurity  of  the  people  had  been 
symbolically  laid  upon  a  vicarious  victim  (like  a  sacrificial  animal)  the  flight 
of  the  people  sjunbolised  their  freedom  and  deliverance  from  sin.  It  had 
probably  the  same  meaning  as  the  flight  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  from  the 
Comitium,  In  the  Greek  religion  we  find  the  same  ceremony  of  symbolical 
fight  and  there  it  is  certainly  a  rite  of  lustration. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question  of  how  tradition  came  to  celebrate  the 
siisappearanee  of  Romulus  at  this  festival  of  the  Poplifugia  or  the  Caprotin® 
noses.  What  eoimection  had  the  name  or  person  of  Romulus  with  this 
feast?  Unfortunately  the  darkness  which  envelops  the  earliest  religion  of 
the  Romans  excludes  ail  light  on  the  question.  One  can  only  say  that  the 
same  reason  wMeh  conduced  to  the  association  of  Romulus  with  the  Luper- 
caiiaa  festival  lay  at  the  root  of  his  connection  with  the  kindred  ceremony  in 
the  festival  of  the  Caprotina.^^ 
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CHAPTER  ni.  LEGENDARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS 


KUMA  POBfPILIUS 

Egeria  I  sweet  creatare  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  idea!  breast ;  whate’er  thou  art 
Or  wert^  —  a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  n ympiiolepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 

Or»  it  migtit  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 

Who  foand  a  more,  than  com-mon  votary  iliere 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe’er  thy  birth, 

Thou  wert  a  heautifui  thought,,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

— Byeon.  ChiMe  Mamld. 

^  WmN^Roiniiltis  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to 
reign  in  Ms  place.  The  senators  ivonld  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  king  for  five 
days,  one  after  the  other.  So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people  murmured, 
and  said  that  there  iniist  he  a  king  chosen. 

Kow  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  wished  that  the  king  should  be 
one  of  them ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  siiouid  be  a  Sabine,  but 
that  the  Romans  should  choose  Mm.  So  they  chose  iNiinia  Pompiiiiis;  for 
ail  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  hoiy= 

Some  said  that  he  had  learned  liis  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks ;  but  others  would  not  believe  that  he  owed  it  to 
any  foreign  teacher.  Before  lie  would  consent  to  be  king,  he  consulted  the 
gods  by  aiiguij,  to  know  wliether  it  was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign. 
And  as  he^ feared  the  gods  at  first,  so  did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed 
.  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,  socli  as  the  poiitifices  who  were  to  see  that  all 
things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly  observed  by  all ;  and  the  augurs,  who 
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taiigM  meE  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  concerEmg  things  to  come;  and  the, 
who  ministered  in  the  temples;^  and  the  '^irgins  of  Vesta,  who"’ 
tended  the  ever  burning  fire ;  and  the  salii,  who  honoured  the  god  of  arms 
with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on  certain  days,  and’  who 
kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And  in  aE  that  he 
did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  everything  hy  the 
direction  of  the  njmiph  Egeria,  who  honoured  Mm  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  he  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  hy  the  spring 
that  weMed  out  from  the  rock,  ail  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and 
towards  men.  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Pious  and  Faunus  in  the 
grove  on  the  hil  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn 
from  Jupiter  the  knowledge  of  his  wiE,  and  might  get  him  to  leclare  it 
either  by  lightning  or  by  the  flight  of  birds.  And  when  men  doubted- 
whether  Egeria  had  really  given  him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by 
which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  He  called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper, 
and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in  earthen  dishes ;  and  then  on  a  sudden 
he  said  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to  visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes 
and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious  stones,  and  the  couches  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the  meats  and  drinks  were  abundant 
and  most  delicious.  But  though  Kama  took  so  much  care  for  the  ser^dce  of 
the  gods,  yet  lie  forbade  aE  costly  sacrifices;  neither  did  he  suffer  blood 
to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be  made.  But  he 
taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on 
Ms  own  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which  Romulus 
had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and  gave  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  to  every  man.  He  then  ordered  landmarks  to  be  set  on  every  portion; 
and  Terminus  the  god  of  landmarks  had  them  in  Ms  keeping,  and  he  who 
moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of  the  city,  who  bad  no 
l^d,  were  divided  according  to  their  caUings  ;  and  there  were  made  of  them 
nine  eompanies.  So  ail  'was  peaceful  and  prosperous  throughout  the  reign 
of  King  Kuma ;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened,  for  the 
Eomans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her,  that  men  might  learn  not  to  he  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  lie  had  lived  to  the  age 
of  fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under 
the  Mil  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber;  and  the  books  of  Ms 
sacred  la^  and  ordinance  were  buried  near  Mm  in  a  separate  tomb. 


T'ULLFS  HOSmUJS 

lieii  N  Ulna  was  dead,  the  senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly 
i»wer  amongst  themselves.  But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tiillus  Hos- 
Uiiiis,  whose  lather’s  father  had  come  from  Mednllia,  a  city  of  the  LatMu^  to 
Rome,  and^  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines.  ^  Tullus  loved  the 
poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him  as  king  amongst  those 
who  had  no  iand.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
seives  on  the  Mil  Cselius,  and  there  he  dwelt  Mmself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

ruEus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valour  ; 
for  the  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plundered 
one  another.  jNow  Alba  was  governed  by  Cains  Clmlius,  who  was  the 
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4ictat»r ;  and  ClMlins  sent  to  Rome  tcncomplain  of  the  wrongs  done  to  Ms 
people,  and  Tuiiiis  sent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose.  So  there  was  a  war 
between  the  two  nations,  and  Cluilins  led  his  people  against  Rome,  and  lay 
encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  lie  died.  Mettins  Fnfietius 
was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay  in  their 
camp,,  Tillius  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But  when 
Mettins  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  tvfo  leaders  agreed 
that  a  few  in  either  army  shonid  .fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothe.rs 
oat  of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatli.^ 

The  €omhat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Ounatii 

The  treaty  being  concluded,  the  twin  brothers,  as  had  been  agreed,  took 
arm,s.  Whilst  their  respective  friends  exhortingly  reminded  each  party 
that  their  country’s  gods,  their  country  and  parents,  all  their  countrymen 
both  at  home  and  in  the  army,  had  their ,  eyes  then  fixed  on  their  arms,  on 
their  hands.  Naturally  brave,  and  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their 
Mends,  they  advanced  into  the  midst  between  the  two  lines.  The  two  armies 
sat  dowm.  before  their  respective  camps,  free  rather  from  present  danger 
than  from  anxiety ;  for  the  sovereign  power  was  at  stake,  depending  on  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  so  few.  Accordingly,  therefore,  eager  and  anxioug, 
they  have  their  attention  intensely  riveted  on  a  spectacle  far  from  pleasing. 

The  signal  was  given ;  and  the  three  youths  on  each  side,  as  if  in  battle 
army,  rushed  to  the  charge  with  determined  fury,  bearing  in  their  breasts  the 
spirits  of  mighty  armies  :  nor  did  the  one  nor  the  other  regard  their  perronal 
danger ;  the  public  dominion  or  slavery  is  present  to  their  mind,  and  the 
fortune  of  their  country,  which  was  ever  after  destined  to  be  such  as  they 
should  now  establish  it.  As  soon  as  their  arms  clashed  on  the  first  encounter, 
and  their  burnished  swords  glittered,  great  horror  struck  the  spectators; 
and,  hope  inclming  to  neither  side,  their  voice  and  breath  were  suspended. 
Then  having  engaged  hand  to  hand,  when  not  only  the  movements  of  their 
bodies  and  the  rapid  brandishings  of  their  arms  and  weapons,  but  wounds 
also  and  blood  were  seen,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  lifeless,  one  upon  the  other, 
the  three  Albans  being  wounded.  And  when  the  Alban  army  raised  a  shout  of 
joy  at  their  fall,  hope  entirely,  anxiety  however  not  yet,  deserted  the  Roman 
legions,  alarmed  for  the  lot  of  the  one.  whom  the  three  Curiatii  surrounded. 
He  happened  to  be  unhurt,  so  that,  though  alone  he  was  by  no  means  a 
mateh  for  them  all  together,  yet  he  was  confident  against  each  singly. 

In  order  therefore  to  separate  their  attack,  he  took  to  flight  presuming  that 
they  would  pursue  Mm  with  such  swiftness  as  the  vrounded  state  of  his  body 
would  suffer  each.  He  had  now  fled  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  had  fought,  when,  looking  behind,  he  perceived  them  pursuing 
Mm  at^ great  intervals  from  each  other;  and  that  one  of  them  was  not  far 
froin  Mm.  On  him  he  turned  round  with  great  fury.  And  whilst  the  Alban 
Mmy  Routed  out  to  the  Curiatii  to  succour  their  brother,  Horatius,  victorious 
in  having  slain  his  antagonist,  was  now  proceeding  to  a  second  attack.  Then 
the  Romans  encouraged  their  champion  with  a  shout  such  as  is  usually  given 
by  persons  cheering  in  consequence  of  unexpected  success ;  he  also  hastened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Wherefore  before  the  other,  who  was  not  far 
off,  could  come  up,  he  despatched  the  second'  Curiatius  also.  And  now,  thA 
combat  being  brought  to  an  ©quality  of  numbers,  one  on  each  side  remained. 
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but  tbev  were  equal  neither  in  hope  nor  in  strength.  The'one  his  body  uft. 
touched,  by  a  'weapon,  and  by  double  ■victory  made  coufageous  for  a  third  con¬ 
test  •  the  other  clra'^ging  along  his  body  exhausted  from  the  wound,  exl^usted 
from  running,  aiid“dispirited  by  the  slaughter  of  his  brethren  before  his  eyes, 
nresented  himself  to  his  victorious  antagonist.  Nor  was  that  a  hght.  The 
Roman  exultin^r,  said,  “  Two  I  have  offered  to  the  shades  of  my  brothers :  the 
third  I  will  ofer  to  the  cause  of  this  war,  . that  the  Roman  may  rule  over 
the  Alban.’’  He  thrust  his  sword  dowm  into  his  throat,  whilst  faintly  sus- 
t^inff  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  stripped  him  as  he  lay  prostrate. 

The  Romans  received  Horatius  with  triumph  and  congratulation ;  with  so 
much  the  greater  jov,  as  success  had  followed  so  close  on  fear.  They  then 
turned  to  the  burial'of  their  friends  with  dispositions  by  no  means  alike ;  for 
the  one  side  was  elated  with  the  acquisition  of  empire,  the  other  subject4d  to 


Combat  betwben  th.e  Hobath  Ami  the  CcaiATn 
(After  a  drawing-  by  Mirys) 


foreign  jurisdiction  :  their  sepulclires  are  still  extant  in  the  place  where  each 
fel ;  the  two  Eoman  ones  in  one  place  nearer  to  Alba,  the  three  Alban  ones 
towards  Rome ;  but  distant  in  situation  from  each  other,  and  just  as  they 
fought*^  ® 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  Horatius  went  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  bearing  Ms  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  drawing 
near  to  the  Ca|«man  Gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  him.  How  she  had 
been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  wMch  shenad 
wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  home  on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ; 
and  me  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for  him  whom  she  had  loved.  At 
ike  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
stabbed  Ms  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  “  So  perish  the  Roman  maiden 

1  ThB  two  Eomaa  dminpions,  we  have  seen,  fel  in  the  one  place,  super  alium  alius;  conse¬ 
quently  were  bmied  tf^ther ;  whilst  the  Cnriadi  Ml  in  different  places,  as  Horatins  conmred  to 
seimrsle  them  to  avoid  their  Joint  attack. 
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vlio  slmll  weep  lor  ter  eomitry’s  enemy.”  But  men  said  that  it  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  deed,  and  ttey  dragged  kim  l>efore  tke  two  judges  who  Jndged  when 
hloocf  Md  been  shed.  For  thus  said  the  law : 

“  The  two  men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  shedder  of  blood. 

If  he  shall  appeal  from  their  Judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 

If  their  Judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head. 

Hang  him  with  a  halter  on  the  accursed  tree ; 

Scourge  him  either  within  the  sacred  limit  of  the  city  or  without.” 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans, 
and  they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their 
enemies,  and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said  that  he  fudged  the 
maiden  to  have  been  kwfiiliy  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  re¬ 
quired  to  be  atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer 
.sacrifices  to  atone  for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly 
performed  ever  afterwards  by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans  ;  and  Tullus 
called  upon  them  to  aid  him  in  a  w^ar  aga.mst  the  people  of  Yeii  andFIdenge. 
But  in  tlie  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fuffetius,  stood  aloof,  and  gave 
no  true  aid  ^  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  won  the  battle, 
Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  speech  to 
them  ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their  arms  ; 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  around'  them,  and  they  couM  .neither  fight 
nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  hlettius  a.nd  bound  him  between  two  char¬ 
iots,  and  drove  the  chariots  d..ifferent  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After 
this  he  sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  .ail 
the  Albans  come  and  live  at  Rome  ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Cmlius  for  their 
dwelling-place,  and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
them.  But  now,  whether  it  were  that  Tullus  had  neglected  the  worship  of 
the  gods  "whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  Ms  wars,  the  signs  of  the  wrath 
of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the  people,  and 
Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.  Then  he 
bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Rome,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  when¬ 
ever  Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but 
the  god  was  angry  and  ivould  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult 
him  rightly ;  so  he  sent  Ms  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were 
burned  to  ashes.  This  made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who 
would  follow  the  example  of  Numa ;  so  they  chose  his  daughter’s  son  Ancus 
Marcius  to  reign  over  them  in  the  room  of  Tullus. 


ANGUS  MABCIUS 

^Ancient  history  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the 
religious  ceremonies  wMch  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them  written 
out  upon  wMted  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  Forum,  that  all  might  know 
and  observe  them.  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and  conquered  mem,  and 
brought  the  people  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Mil  Aventinus  to  dwell  on. 

He  divided . the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all  the  Romans,  and. 

he  gave  up  the  forest®  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Latins,  to 
be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  a  colony  at  Ostia,  by  the 
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Bat  Tarqiiiniifs  was  in  great  favoar  witli  the  people  ;  and  when  he  desired 
to  be  Hug,  the}’  resolv«id  to  choose  Mm  rather  than  the  sons  of  ^4.,iicqs®  3o 
he  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works  both  in  war  and  peace.  He  made 
war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.  Then  he  made  war  on 
the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took  from  them  the 
town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  Lis  brother’s  son,  who  had  come 
with  liim  from  Tarqninii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  wdiii  the  Latins,  and 
Tarqninins  went  roimd  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after  another  ;  for 
none  dared  to  go  oat  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  w’ere  his  acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace  ;  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off 
the  water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  LiHs.  And  in  the  space  between  the  Pala- 
iine  ind  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the  Circus,  or  great 
race-course,  fc  r  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and  divided 
out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk  round 
it.  Next  he  set  about  building  a  wail  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city  ;  and  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  wMeh  was  to 
be  the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators 
to  the  senate,  and  doubled  the  nuinber  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of 
the  Samnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of 
horsemen ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories 
over  his  enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  nnnd  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen^ 
and  to  call  them  after  his  own  name.  But  Attiis  Navius,  who  was  greatlj 
sMlied.in  augury,  forbade  Mm.  Then  the  king  mocked  at  his  art, 'and  sai% 
Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether  the  thing  which 
I  now  have  in  ro}’  mind  may  be  done  or  not.”  And  Attus  Navius  asked 
counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  ^‘It  may.”  Then  the  king 
said,  It  was  in  my  mind  that  thou  shonldst  cut  in  two  this  whetstone  with 
this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augur}’  if  thoa  canst.” 
But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  w’hetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the  whet¬ 
stone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  Ms  eoimsels,  and  made  no  new  cen¬ 
turies;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and 
obeyed  their  bidding. 

Tarqninins  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly  ;  and  there  wfs  a  young 
man  brought  up  in  Ms  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful  tales, 
and  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  god ;  but  others  said  that  Ms  mother  was 
a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king’s  clients.  But  he  served  the  king 
weE,  and.  vras  in  favour  with  the  people,  and  the  king  promised  Mm  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man  was  called  Servius  Tullius..  But 
when  the  sons  of  King  Ancas  saw*  that  Servius  w’as  so  loved  by  King  Tar- 
quinins,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should  make  this  stranger  Ms 
heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they  set  on  two  shep¬ 
herds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king’s  palace,  and  pretended  to 
he  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do  them  right. 
The  Mug  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hearing  one 
of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  Mm  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and  then 
both  of  them  led.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king’s  wife,  pretended  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  Mow;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Serfins  Tullius  to  rule  in  Ms  name,  tOi  he  should  he  well  again.  So  SerYiiw 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  Jud^^  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted 
in  al  things  as  if  he  were  king,  taH  after  a  wMi©  it  was  known  that  the  king 
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was  dead,  and  Serviiis  was  suffered  to  reign  in  Ms  place.  Then  the  sons  of 
Ancns  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome, 
and  liYed  the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 


SEEYItrS  TULLIUS 

Serrius  Tullius  was  a  Just  and  good  king  ;  he  loved  the  commons,  and 
he  divided  among  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
and  he  made  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etruscans,  and 
conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  hills  to  the  city, 
and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline  ;  and  the  e  he 
lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  hills  together,  and  to  cover 
them  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

He  built  a  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  the  Latins,  and 
the  Sabines,  and  the'’  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  sacrifices  ;  and  the 
Romans  were  the  chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole  people  ;  for  he  divided  the 
people  of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  six-and- 
twenly.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  according  to  the  value 
of  their  possessions  ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  into  centuries  ;  and  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with  arms,  each  according 
to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes  had  good  and  full 
armour,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And  when  he  had 
done  ail  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  centuries, 
and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  king ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  Mm,  because  he  was 
so  loved  by  the  commons ;  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no 
king  after  him,  but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year 
by  year.  Some  even  said  that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly 
power,  that  so  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good 
laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might  behold  the  people  wealthy  and  free  and 
happy. 

flow  King  Sermus  had  no  son,  hut  he  had  two  daughters  ;  and  he  gave 
them  in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  King  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  were 
of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  Tarquinius 
was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  was  proud  and  full 
of  evil ;  and  the  younger  TuHia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns,  was  more 
full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius  ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  Ms  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could  not 
bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself :  and 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband, 
and  then  they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the 
wickedness  of  their  hearts,  according  to  the  ikll  of  f  ate- 
^  Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,  who  hated  the  good  king  ;  and  he 
Joined  himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  violence  and  of 
oppression.  When  all  was  ready,  he  waited  for  the  season  of  the  harvest, 
when  the  commons,  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields  getting  in  their 
corn.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  Forum  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  kmg’s  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate  houne, 
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where  lie  was  wont  to  jadge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told 
him  that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  tliroiie.  Upon  this  the  old  man  went  in 
haste  to  the  Forum,  ana  when  he  saw  Lucius,  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had 
dared  to  sit  on  the  king's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father’s 
throne,  and  that  lie  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  threw  him  down  the  steps  of  senate  house  to  the  ground  ; 
and  he  went  into  the  senate  house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he 
were  already  king.  Servius  meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  liis  waj 
home  to  his  house  :  but  when  he  was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some 
whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  overtook  him  and  slew  him.  and  left  him  in 
his  blood  ill  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  tie  wicked  Tullia  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  Forum, 
rothing  asliamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  ealied  Lucias 
out  from  the  senate  house,  and  said  to  him,  Hail  to  thee,  King  Tarquiniiis  ! 
But  Lucius  bade  her  to  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  going  home,  toe  body  of 
her  father  was  lying  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  chariot  stopped  short, 
and  showed  to  Tuliia  w’here  her  father  lay  in  his  blood.  But  she  bade  him. 
drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  her  wickedness  w’ere  upon  her,  and  the  chariot 
rolled  over  the  body  ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father’s  blood  upon 
the  w’heels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tuliia 
reigned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 


LUCIUS  TAEQUimUS  THE  TYEAHT 

Lucius..  Tarquiniiis  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  .less  wickedly  did 
he  exercise  it.  He  kept  a  guard  of  armed  men  about  Mm,  and  he  ruled  all 
thin^  at  Ms  own  will ;  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled  of  their  goods, 
many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also'  whom  he  slew.  He 
despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he 
made  friends  of  the  chief  men  aniong  the  Latins,  and  gave  liis  daughter  in 
mamage  to  Octavms  Mainiiius  of  Tuscuiiiiii ;  and  he  became  very  powerful 
amongst  the  Latins,  insomuch  that  when  Turnus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  had 
dared  to  speak  against  him  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius 
accused  him  of  plotting  his  death,  and  procured  false  witnesses  to  coiifi.mi 
his  charge  ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged  him  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  .to 
be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid  of  Tarquiiiies,  that  they  made 
a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  Ms  wars  wherever  he  chose  to  lead 
them.  The  Ilernicans  also  joined  this  league,^  and  so  did  Ecetra  and  Antiion, 
cities  of  the  Itolseians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon,  the  rest  of  the  Volscians,  and  he  took 
Suessa  Pometia,  in  the  iow.!aBds  of  the  Volscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the 
was  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works  in 
Rome  ;  and  he  tinislied  what  his  father  had  begun,  the  great  drains  to 
dmin  the  low  grounds  of4:lie  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hitt. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  'was  going  to  build  his  temple  was  taken  up 
with  many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded 
in  the  days  of  King  Tatiiis.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury 
whether  he  might  not  take  away  these  holy  places  to  make  room  for  Ms 
own  new  temple.  The  gods  allowed  Mm  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except 
only  the  holy  places  of  the  god  of  youth,  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of 
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bomdaries,  wMch  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  move.  Bi^t  the  augurs  said 
that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed  how  the  youth  of  the  chy 
should  never  pass  aww,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved' by  the  conquest  of  an 
enemy.  A  human  head,  w'as  also  found,  as  they  w^ere  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill  should  be  the 
head  of  all  the  earth. ^  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and  consecrated 
it  to  Jupiter,  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  the 
Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman  to  the  king,  and  offered  hin^ 
nine  books  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price,  When  the  Mug 
refused  them,  the  woman  vrent  and  burned  three  of  the  books,  and  came  back 
and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the  nine  ;  but 
they  mocked  at  her  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  a^way  ■ 
and  burned  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the 
remaining  three.  At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs 
what  he  should  do.  They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift 
of  the  gods,  and  bade  him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So 
he  bought  them,,;  and  the  woman  wko  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that 
day  forwards.  Then  the  books  were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  w’ere  kept 
underground  in  the  Capitol,  and  two  men  -were  appointed  to  keep  them,, 
and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred  books. 

Mow  Gabii  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the 
Latins,  so  he  made  war  against  it  ;  and  the  war  was  dong,  and  Tarquinius 
knew  not  how’  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  that  his 
father  hated  Mm,  and  fled  to  Gabii ;  and  the  people  of  Gabii  believed  him  and 
trusted  him,  tiH.  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father’s  power.  A  treaty 
WM  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Eome,  and  the  Eomans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and 
there  was  a  tir.m  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king  ;  but  he  grievously  op- 
pre«d  the  poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  King  Serving,  and  let 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  Serving.  He 
made  the  people  labour  at  his  great  works ;  he  made  them  Wld  his  temple 
and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  and  he  laid  such  burdens  on  them,  that 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the 
tyrant  it  was  happier  to  die. than  to  live.^ 

[1  “  After  the  work  had  tseen  carried  down  to  a  great  depth  there  was  found  the  head  of  a 

newly  killed,  with  the  face  like  that  of  a  ilviug  man,  and  the  Wood  which  flowed  from  the 
ibjasioa  warm  .and  fresh.”  —  DioNTsrcs.d3 


CHAPTER  I¥.  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  KINGS  — CRITI¬ 
CISMS  OF  MONARGHIAL  HISTORY 


TAEQ^I^'IUS  CONSULTS  THE  OllACLE 

While  Tarjuinins  wiis  t:ie  lieigiit  of  ills  greatness,  it  chanced 
upon  a  time  iliat  from  the  altar  in  tlie  court  of  iiis  palace  there  crawled 
out  a  snake,  wLicii  devoareJ  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altaia  So  the  king 
thodiglit  it  not  enougli  to  coiisiiii  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  whom 
lie  had  ivitli  liirn,  hut  he  sent  two  of  iiis  own  sons  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel 
of  the  oracle  uf  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Belplii  was  famous  in  all  lands.. 
So  Ms  sons  Titus  and  Ariins  w’ent  to  Delphi,  and  the}"  took  with  them  their 
cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  called  Brutus,  that  is,  the  dullard;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wdiolly  without  wit,  and  he  tvoiild  eat  w'ild  figs  with  honey. 
This  Lucius  was  not  real!}'  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  Ms 
uncle's  cruelty,  that  he  made  liimseif  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very 
rich,  and  he  feared  lest  King  Tarqiiiniiis  should  kill  Mm  for  the  sake  of  his 
inheritance.  So  when  he  went  to  Deipiii  lie  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn, 
and  the  staff  ivas  hollow,  and  it  was  filled  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff 
to  tne  oracle  as  a  likeness  of  himself ;  for  though  lie  seemed  dull,  and  of 
no  account  to  look  upon,  }'et  he  had  .a  golden  w"it  within.  When  the  three 
young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bidding,  they  asked  the  oracle  for 
them.selves,  and  they  said,  “  O  Lord  Apollo,  teli  us,  which  of  us  shall  he  king 
in  Rome  ?  '1  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanctuaiy  and  said,  “  WMch- 
ever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  Ms  mother."  So  the  sons  of  Tarquiiiiiis  agreed  to 
draw  lots  between  themselves,  wMch  of  them  ^otiid  first  kiRK  their  mother, 
when  they  sliould  have  returned  to  Rome ;  and  they  said  they  would  keep 
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tile  oracle  secret  from  tlieir  brother  -Sextus,  lest  lie  -  should  -be  king  rather 
than  thej.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  afl  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell 
with  Ms  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  “  The  earth  is 
the  true  mother  of  us  al.” 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  King  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Ardea;  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  Ms  army  lay  a  long  while  before 
it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  So  the  Romans  had 
leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  themselves ;  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns 
were  supping  with  their  brother  Sextus,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Col- 
iafcia  was  supping  with  them.  And  they  disputed  about  their  wives,  wdiose 
wife  of  them  all  w^as  the  Avorthiest  lady.  Then  said  Tarquinius  oi  CoUatia, 
Let  us  go,  and  see  ivitli  our  own  eyes  what  oui*  wives  are  doing,  so  shaT  we 
know  which  is  the  wortMest.”  Upon  this  they  all  mounted  their  horses,  and 
rode  first  to  Rome;  and  there  they  found  the  mves  of  Titus,  and  of  Aruns, 
and  of  Sextus,  feasting  and  nmHng  merry.  They  then  rode  on  to  Col- 
latia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Goilatia,  neither  feasting,  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting 
with  all  her  liaiidmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So 
when  they  saiv  tliis,  they  ail  said,  “Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady.”  And 
she  entertained  her  husband  and  Ms  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back 
to  the  camp  before  Ardea. 

THE  EAPE  OP  LHCEETIA 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion- seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  dayg 
afterwards  lie  went  alone  to  CoUatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably, 
for  he  was  her  husband’s  kinsman.  At  midnight  he  arose  and  went  to  her 
chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  lier  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he"  had  slain 
her  in  her  adultery.  So  wiien  Sextus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose, 
he  went  back  again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius 
Lucretius  would  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  her  husband  brought 
with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus.  When  they  arrived,  they 
asked  earnestly,  “Is  all  well  ?  ”  Then  she  told  them  of  the  wicked  deed  of 
Sextus,  and  she  said,  “  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it.”  And  they  all  swore  to  her, 
that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  “  I  am  not  guilty ;  yet 
must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  tMs  deed,  lest  any  should  think  that 
they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live.”  And  she  drew  a  knife  from 
her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  tlie  heart.. 

^  At  that  sight  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
knife  from  the  wound,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  “  By  this  blood  I  swear,  that 
I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  King  Tarquinius,  and  all  Ms  accursed  race;  neither 
shaE  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in  Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness.” 
And  he  gave  the  knife  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius 
Valerius.  They  marvelled  to  hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called 
dull;  but  they  sivore  also,  and  they  took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried 
it  down  into^the  Forum;  and  they  said,  “  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  fam¬ 
ily  of  Tarquinius.”  All  the  people  of  Goilatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took 
up  aims,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates,  that  none  might  go  out  to  carry 
the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed  Lucius,  to  Home.  There,  too. 
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aM,  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  sainmoaed  them  to  assemble  before 
t*i©  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.  And  Lucius  spoke  to 
them  of  all  the  tyrannv  of  Tarquinitis  and  Ms  sons,  and  of  the  wicked  deed 
of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curia  took  back  from  Tarquinius  the 
sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished  him  and  all 
his  family'.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to  win  over 
the  army  there  to  roin  them  ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of  Spindus 
Liicretiiis.  But  the  wicked  Tallin  tied  in  haste  from  her  hous^  and  aE,both 
men  and  women,  cursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of  her 
father's  blood  might  visit  her  wiili  vengeance 


FIEBtTHE  ON  THE  STORY  OP  LUCBETIA 

This  entire  story,  which  Shakespeare  himself  put  into  poetry,  has  met 
with  the  wholesale  scepticism  that  lias  visited  all  the  Roman  legends.  But 
the  incred'uloiis  Xiebnhr,  for  one,  accepts  it:  ‘Tt  may  easily  be  believed,”  he 
says,  that  Sextus  Tarqnimns  committed  the  outrage  on  Lucretia,  for  simi¬ 
lar  things  are  still  of  every-day  occurrence  in  Turkey,  and  were  frequently 
perpetrated  in  the  31iddle  Ages  by  Italian  princes  down  to  the  time  of  Pietro 
Luigi  Farnese  (in  the  sixteenth  century) ;  in  antiquity  similar  crimes  are 
met  with  in  oligarchies  and  tyrannies,  as  is  well  known  from  the  history  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Athens.  Cicero  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  was 
a  mMortime  that  Sextus  Mt  upon  a  woman  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  woman  tried  to  avenge 
herself,  but  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  events,  by  which  the  story  acquired 
individuality  and  its  connection  with  the  campaign  against  Ardea,  are  of  no 
historical  value.  The  king  is  said  to  have  been  encamped  before  Ardea,  and 
to  have  concluded  a  truce  for  fifteen  I'ears ;  but  Ardea  was  dependent  upon 
Rome  before  that  time,  since  it  occurs  among'  the  towns  on  behalf  of  which 
Rome  concluded  the  treaty  with  Carthage.  Ail  therefore  that  remains  and 
bears  the  appearance  of  probability,  is  that  Lucretia  w&s  outraged,  and  that 
her  death  kindled  the  spark  which  had  long  been  smouHering  under  the  ^hes. 

‘‘  We  are  in  the  same  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Brutus.  He 
is  said  to  have  feigned  stupidity  in,  order  to  deceive  the  king,  and  there 
were  several  traditions  as  to  the  manner  in  w’hich  he  attempted  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object.  His  mission  to  Delphi  along  with  the  sons  of  Tarquiniiis, 
although  the  mission  from  Agyila  at  an  earlier  period  cannot  be  doubted, 
seems  to  betray  a  later  hand,  and  probably  the  same  as  i.ntroduced  the  .stories 
from  Herodotus  into  Roman  Mstory.  It  is  further  said  that  Tarquiniiis,  in 
order  to  render  the  dignity  of  trihmnm  celerum  the  highest  after  that  of  the 
king,  powerless  for  miscMef,  gave  the  office  to  Brutus.  But  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  whole  story  of  Brutus’  idiocy  arose  solely  from 
Ms  name.  Brutus  is  "undoubtedly  an  Oscan  word  connected  with  the  same 
root  as  B.ruttii ;  it  signifies  ‘  a  runaway  slave,’  a  name  wMch  the  insolent 
faction  of  the  king  gave  to  the  leader  of  the  rebels  because  he  was  a  plebeian. 
How  is  it  conceivable  that  a  great  king,  such  as  Tarquinius  really  was,  should 
have  raised  an  idiot  whom  he  might  have  put  to  death  to  the  dignity  of 
trihunm  celerum  —  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  contemptible  ?  Tarquinius 
was  not  a  tyrant  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  weaiening 
the  state  in  order  to  govem  it ;  he  might  have  given  it  power  and  vigour  and 
yet  ruled  over  it  by  Ms  great  personal  qualities  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  think 
differently  of  Mm,  for  Ms- statue  continued  to  be  preserved  in  the  Capitol.”/ 
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THE  BANISHMENT  OF  TAEQHINIHS 

Mean  while  King  Tarqninius  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
ImBult.  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  not  meew  him, 
Mad  came  to  the  camp  ;  and  the  soldiers  jo^ully  received  him,  and  they  drove 
out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  Tarquinius  cme  to  Rome,  but  the  gates 
were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him,  from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment  which  had  been  passed  against  him  and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to 
Ms  fortune,  and  went  to  Mve  at  Caere  with  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His 
o&er  son,  Sextus,  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people  there,  remembering  how  he 
had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  sleiv  him.  Then  the  army  left  the  camp 
before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men  said,  ‘‘  Let  'tis  follow 
the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  ;  and  let  ns  meet  in  our  centuries, 
according  as  he  directed,  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year  to  govern 
us,  instead  of  a  king.”  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the  field  of 
and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men 
called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  CoUatia. 

But  the  people  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name’s  sake,  fot 
it  seemed  as  though  a  Tarquinius  were  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  tool:  all  his  goods  with  him,  afid 
settled  Mmseif  at  La^inium.  Then  the  senate  and  the  people  decreed  that 
afl  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished,  even  _  though  they  were 
not  of  the  king’s  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in  their  centuries,  and 
chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  wuth  Brutus,  in  the  room 
of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  CoUatia. 

Now  at  this  time  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  resiored, 
wMdi  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  again  chose 
their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man-  and  Ms  neighbour ;  a^d  they 
had  ap-in  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the  city  and  in  the  cpuntiy, 
every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And  lest  there'  should 
Bcmi  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one  only  of,  the  two 
should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  Hctors  with  their  rods  ^nd  axes 
should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule  month  by 
month. 

Then  King  Tarquinius  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods*'  that  had 
belonged  to  him  ;  and  the  senate  after  a  while  decreed  that  the  goods  should 
be  given  ^  back.  ^  But  those  ’whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  for  his  goods, 
had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of  noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to 
bring  ^back  Kmg  Tarquinius.  So  the  young  men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius, 
pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them  were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the 
sons,  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear  them  talking  together, 
and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  he  given  to  the  messengers  of 
Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus  and  to  Publius 
Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their  letters,  and 
so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

Mtoi  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.  Brutus  '-and 
Publius  sat  on  their  Judgment  seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young  men  were 
brought  before  them.  ^  Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  hind  Ms  own  two 
so^  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  and  to  scourge  them  with 
rod.s,  according  to  the  law.  And  after  they  had  been  scourged,  the  lictors 
rtrnck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of  their  father  ; 
Brutus  neither  stirred  from  seat  nor  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  sight, 
yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieving  inwardly 
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over  !iis  cliiidren.  Tlieii  tkey  marvelled  at  him*  because  he  had  loved  justice 
more  thaa  Ms  owe  bioci,  and  had  not  spared  Ms  own  children  when  they  had 
been  false  to  their  conn  try,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When  King  Tarqainins  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persaaded 
the  people  of  Veil  and  the  people  of  Tarqninii,  cities  of  the  Etrascans,  to  try 
to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they  assembied  their 
armies,  and  Tarqninias  led  them  within  the  Roman  border.  Brutus  and 
Pabiins  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it  chanced  that  Brntns,  with  the 
Roman  horsemen,  and  Arixns,  the  son  of  King  Tarqainiiis,  with  the  Etriiscaa 
horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main  battles.  Arnns,  seeing  Brutus  in 
his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lictors  of  a  king  around  him,  levelled  his  spcax, 
and  spurred  Ms  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met  him,  and  each  ran  Ms  spear 
through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell  dead.  Then  the  horsemen 
on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles,  and  the  Veientines 
were  beaten,  but  the  Tarqainiaas  beat  the  Romans,  and  the  battle  was  neither 
won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  "wood  that 
was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  “  One  man  more  lias  fallen  on  the  part  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in  the 
war.”  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  belie Mng  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  wMle  the  Romans  took 
np  Bmtns,,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  Mm ;  and  Poblius  made  an 
oration  in  his  praise,  and  ail  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a 
whole  year,  because  he  had  avenged  Lncretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,.  Publius  raied  over  the  people  Mmself  ;  and  he 
l>e,gan  to  hniid  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Yelia,  wMch 
IcjkXb  down  upon  the  Foram.  This  made  the  people  say,  “  Publius  wants  to 
become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a  strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel 
where  he  m,ay  live  with  Ms  guards,  and  oppress  us.”  But  he  called  the  peo¬ 
ple  together,  and  when  lie  went  down  to  them,  the  lictors  who  w'alked  before 
him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to  show  that  he  owned 
the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that  they  had  mis¬ 
trusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  Yelia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  Ms  house  sliould  be  no  stronghold. 
And  he  caEed  on  them  to  make  a  law,  that  wlioever  should  try  to  make  him¬ 
self  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  ’would  might  slay  Mm.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry 
Ms  cause  before  the  people,  and  they  should  judge  Mm.  When  these  laws 
were  passed,  all  men  said,  “  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks,  their 
good  ” :  and  he  was  called  Publieola,  wMch  means,  “  the  people’s  friend,” 
from  that  day  forward.. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together  in  their  centuries,  and  they 
chose  Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for 
the  year,  in  the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength 
was  so  much  gone,  tli.at  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  his 
room  Marcus  Horatius. 

isow  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple 
to  Jupiter  on  the  hill  of  the  Gapitol,  which  King  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and 
the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  Poblius.  So 
when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication,  and  had  his  hand  on  the 
doorpost  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set  words  of  prayer,  there 
came  a  man  runnmg  to  tell  him  that  Ms  son  was  dead.  But  he  said,  “  Then 
let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him  ”  ;  and  he  neither  wept  nor  lansOTted, 
for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be  spoken  when  men  am^raying 
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to  the  blessed  gods,  and  dedicating  a  temple  to  their  honour.  So  Marcus 
honoured  the  gods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  tJie  temple  on  the  Mil  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of  the  temple. 


POESEXKA'S  WAE  upon  the  ROMANS;  THE  STORY  OR  HORATIUS  AT  THE 
BRIDGE,  AS  TOLD  BY  DIONYSIUS 

But  when  King  Tarquiiiius  found  that  the  Veientiiies  and  Tarquinians 
were  not  able  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  w'ent  to  Ciusium,  a  city  in 
the  farthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  besought  Lars 
Porseniia,  the  king  of  Glusium,  to  aid  him.  So  Porseiina  raised  a  great 
army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on  thi  hill 
laniciiimn,  the  Mil  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber.  & 

When  the  two  armies  charged,  they  both  fought  bravely  and  sustained  tne 
shock  for  a  considerable  time,  the  Romans  having  the  advantage  of  their 
enemies  both  in  experience  and  perseverance,  and  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Latins 
being  miieh  superior  in  number.  And,  many  being  killed  on  both  sides, 
fear  seized  the  Romans ;  first,  those  on  the  left  wing,  when  they  saw  their 
two  commanders,  Valerius,  and  Lucretius,  carried  out  of  the  field  wounded ; 
after  which,  those  on  the  right  wing,  who  had  already  the  advantage 
over  the  forces  comnianded  by  Tarquinius,  seeing  the  flight  of  their  friends, 
were  possessed  with  the  same  terror.  x4nd  all  of  them,  hastening  to  the 
city,  and  endeavouring  to  force  their  'way  in  a  body  over  the  same  bridge, 
the  enemy  made  a  strong  attack  upon  them ;  and  the  city  having  no  walls  in 
that  part  next  the  river,  'W'as  very  near  being  taken  by  storm,  which  had  cer¬ 
tainly  happened  if  the  pursuers  had  entered  it  at  the  same,  time  with  those 
who  fled.  But  three  men  put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  saved 
the  whole  army ;  two  of  these  were  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius 
among  the  elders,  w-ho  had  the  command  of  the  right  wing ;  and  of  the 
younger,  PubHus  Horatius,  who  was  called  Codes  from  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  which  had  been  struck  out  in'  a  battle ;  a  person,  of  all  men,  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  fine  proportion  of  his  limbs,  and  for  his  bravery.  This 
man  was  nephew  to  Marcus  Horatius,  one  of  the  consuls,  but  derived  Ms 
high  birth  from  Marcus  Horatius,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  overcame 
the  three  Albans.  These  three  'without  other  assistance,  placing  their  backs 
against  the  bridge,  stopped  the  psssage  of  the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  stood  their  ground  while  a  shower  of  all  sorts  of  weapons  fell  upon  them, 
and  numbers  also  pressed  them  sword  in  hand,  till  the  whole  army  passed  the' 
river. 

When  they  judged  their  o'wn  men  to  he  in  safety,  two  of  them,  Herminius, 
and  Lartius,  their  defensive  arms  being  now  rendered  useless  by  continual 
strokes,  retreated  leisurely ;  while  Horatius  alone,  though  not  only  the  con¬ 
suls,  but  the  rest  of  the  people,  solicitous  above  all  things  to  preserve  such  a 
man  for  Ms  country  and  his  parents,  called  to  Mm  from  the  city  to  retire, 
could  not  be  prevaEed  on,  but  remained  upon  the  same  spot  where  he  first 
stood,  and  directed  Herminius  and  Lartius  to  desire  the  consuls,  as  from 
Mm,  to  order  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was  next  the  city  immediately 
to  be  cut  off  (for  there  waS'  but  one  bridge  at  that  time,  which  was  built  of 
wood,  and  mortised  together  with  timber  alone,  without  iron,  wMch  the 
Btomans  preserve  even  to  this  day  in  the  same  condition)  and  that,  when  the 
greatest  |»rt  of  the  hrid^  was  broken  down  and  little  of  it  remained,  they 
should  give  Mm  notice  of  it  by  some  signals,  or  by  spiking  louder 
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ordinary ;  as  to  'the  rest,  lie  toid  them  he  would  take  care  of  it.  Having 
given  these  directions  to  these  two  persons,  he  stood  upon  the  bridge  itself, 
and  when  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him,  he  struck  some  of  them  with  Ms 
sword,  and  heating  down  others  wdth  Ms  shield,  he  repulsed  all  who  attempted 
to  pass  the  bridge ;  for  these  looking  upon  him  as  a  inad-inan,  and  one  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  destruction,  durst  no  longer  approach  liiin.;  at  the 
same  time,  it  tvas  not  easy  for  them  to  come  near  him,  because  the  river  de¬ 
fended  him  on  the  right  and  left,  and  i^efore  him  lay  a  heap  of  arms  and  dead 
bodies.  But  .-taudiiig  all  at  a  distance,  they  threw’  spears,  darts,  and  large 
stones  at  him,  ami  those  tvho  were  not  suimlied  with  these,  threw  the  swords 
and  bucklers  of  the  shiiin  But  he  fought  still  making  use  of  their  own 
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weapons  against  them ;  and  throwing  these  among  the  crowrd,  lie  could  not 
fail,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  Mt  somebody.  And  now,  overwhelmed 
with  missive  weapons,  and  having  a  great  nrmiber  of  wounds  in  many  parts 
of  Ms  body,  but  one  particularij,  occasioned  by  a  spear,  wdiieh,  passing  over 
the  top  of  Ms  thigh,  pierced  the  forepart  of  one  of  his  hips,  and  putting  Mm 
to  great  pain,  impeded  his  motion.  When  hearing  those  beMnd  him,  call  out 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bridge  wuis  broken  down,  lie  leaped,  with  liis 
arms,  into  the  river,  and  swimming  across  the  stream  with  great  ciiffienlty 
(for  the  ciirrent,  being  divided  by  the  piles,  ran  swift,  and  formed  large 
mdies),  he  landed  without  losing  any  of  Ms  amis. 

This  action  gained  Mm  immortal  glory,  for  the  Romans  immediately 
crowned  Mm,  and  conducted  him  info  the  city  with  songs,.,  as  one  of  the 
heroes;  and  -all  the  inhabitants  ran  out  of  their  houses,  desiring  to  have 
the  last  sight  of  him  before  he  died,  for  it  was  thought  he  could  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  Ms  wounds.  And  when  he  w,as  recovered,  the  people  erected  a  brazen 
statue  of  M,m  aU  armed,  in  the  most  conspicuous  pa,rt  of  &e  Fmrum,  and  gave 
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him  as  much  of  the  pubHc  land  as  he  himself  could  plough  around  in  one  day 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Besides  these  things  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  public, 
every  particular  man  and  woman  in  the  city,  at  a  time  when^  they  were  all 
the  most  oppressed  by  a  dreadful  scarcity  of  necessary  provisions,  gave  him 
as  much  as  would  maintain  each  of  them  one  day,  the  number  of  people  in 
the  whole  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand.  Thus  Horatius, 
who  had  shown  so  great  valour  upon  that  occasion,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  with  all  possible  admiration ;  but  rendered  useless  by  his  lameness  in 
the  subsequent  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  reason  of  his  calamity, 
lie  obtained  neither  the  consulship  nor  any  other  military  command. i? 


Oaim  Mucius  and  Exng  Forsenna 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffer^ 
much  from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  Hood,  Caius  Mucius  by 
name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Etn^cans, 
and  to  slay  King  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  river  and  made  his  way , 
into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high  place,  and  wearing 
a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him;  and,  saying  to 
Mmself,  “  This  must  be  Kii^  Porsenna,”  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst  the 
crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
Ms  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king’s  scribe  whom  he  had 
akin,  who.  was.  the  king’s  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before 
the  king,  and  the  guards  threatened  Mm  with  sharp  torments,  unless  be 
would,  answer  all  their'  questions.  But  he  said,  “  See  now,  how  little  I  care 
for  your  torments  ” ;  and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was 
burning  there  on  the  altar,  and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  con¬ 
sumed.  Then  King  Porsenna  marvelled  at  Ms  courage,  and  said,  “  Go  thy 
way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself  more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave 
■man,  a,nd  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt  and  free.”  But  Caius  answered, 
“  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret  than  thy  tortures  could  have 
forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of  Rome  have  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first  adventure ;  but  the  others 
will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  thee  therefore  to  look  to 
thyself  well.”  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again  into  the  city. 

But  King  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved,  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of 
peace,  to  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
Tiber  ivhich  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientines;  and  he 
gave  back  to  them  the  Mil  .Janiculum.  Besides  tMs  the  Romans  gave 
hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  children  of  noble 
fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  wohld  truly  keep  the '  peace  wMch  they  had 
made.  But  it  chanced  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near  the  Tiber, 
that  Clcelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows  and  fled  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Cloelia  spoke  to 
tlif:  other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water, 
and  swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  King  Poi*s8iiiia 
iiiar\'t^lled  more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Cloelia  and  her 
Miotj  s  to  Mm,  for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free, 
«id  li«  gave  her  some  of  the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose 
whom  she  would;  and  she  chose  th(Be  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  King 
Porseium  set  them  free.  Then  the  Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  .and  set 
up  a  statue  of  Cicslia  in  the  Mghest  |mrt  of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  King 
Porsenna  led  away  hk  army  home  in  peace. 
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After  tMs  King  Porsenaa  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  his  arinj 
was  beaten,  and  fied  to  Rome;  and  the  Romans  receiYed  them  kindlj,  and 
took  care  of  tLose  wLo  were  woanded,  and  sent  tbem  back  safe  to  King 
Pomeiina.  For  this  the  king  gave  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest  of 
tlieir  hostages  whom  he  had  stiR  ivith  him,  and  ako  the  land  wMeh  the j  had 
w'on  from  the  Teientines.  So  Tarqniniiis,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  of  aid  from  King  Porsenna,  left  Clasinm  and  went  to  Toscuiam  of 
the  Latins ;  for  OctaTius  Mamilins,  the  chief  of  the  Tiiseiiiaiis,  had  married 
his  daughter,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for 
their  cities  were  many,  and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favoured  them 
rather  than  the  Romans. 

So,  after  a  time,  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made 
Octavius  Mamilins  their  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
Now  Publius  Valerius  was  dead,  and  the  Romans  so  loved  and  honoui’ed  Mm. 
that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,  near  the  hili  Veiia,  and  all  the  matrons 
of  Rome  had  mourned  for  Mm  for  a  whole  year :  also  because  the  Romam 
had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  wed  as  the  Latins,  they  had  made  one 
man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two;  and  he  was  called  the 
master  of  the  people,  or  the  cominander,  and  he  had  all  the  power  which 
the  kings  of  Rome  had.  in  times  past.  So  Aiiins  Postumiiis  was  appointed' 
master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  j.Ebntiiis  wm  the  chief  or  master 
of  the  horsemen;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Roi]a.aias3.  and 
met  the  Latins  by  the  lake"  Regiliiis,  in  the  country  of  Tusculiim :  and  Tar- 
quinius  Mmself  was  with  the  army  of  the  Latins,  and  Ms  son  and  aE  the 
houses  of  the  Tarquinii ;  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  how  to 
determiiie  whether  the  Romans  should  he  ruled  over  by  King  Tarfuinius, 
or  whether  they  should  be  free  forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,  and  mar  j  Latins 
who  .had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  .So  before  the  war  began, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  leave  their  hmlmn^  if 
they  chose,  and  ta.ke  their  virgin  daughters  with  them,  and  return  to  their 
own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except  two,  remained-  in  Rome 
with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome  more  ^haa  their 
husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came  home  to  the 
houses  of  their  fathers. 

'THE  BATTIiE  OF  LAKE  RmiLLUS 

Then  the  Romans  'and'  the  Latins  joined  Imttie  by  the  lake  Ee^iusb— 
There  might  you  see  King  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,,  yet 
mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  Ms  lance  in  Hs  hand,  as  bravely  as  though 
he  were  still  young.  There  was  Ms  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on  to  battle  ail  me 
band  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  banished  for  their 
name’s  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  tMng  to  win  back  their  country  by 
their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  bouse,  to  give  a  king  to  the 
R<»rftiis.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tuscuium,  the  leader  of  aE  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  TarquiMus,  Hs  father,  king  onee  more 
in  Eome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wans,  aiM  Tus- 
culoni  should  be  the  great^t  of  all  the  cities  whwe  people  went  up  togettor 
to  siGiiice  to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins  .at  'Ms  temple  on  the  Mgh  top  of  tlM 
of  Alba.  And  on  liie  sMe  of  tbe  Bomam  might  be  wen  Aulw 
Portuniiiii,  tbe  master  of  the  pec^le,  and  Titus  JEbntiiis,  toe  master  of 
hoiimwi.  There  also  wm  UtiM  Meniiiiiiw»  wlm  had  mi  the  Inlfi 
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bj  the  side  of  Horatius  Codes,  on  the  day  when  they  i^ved  Rome  from 
King  Porsenna.  There  was  Marcus  Valerius,  the  l)rother  of  Publius,  who 
said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake  Regilius  the  glorious  Avork  which  Publius 
had  begun  in  Rome  ;  for  Publius  had  driven  out  Tarqiiinius  and  Ms  “house 
and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men,  and  now  they  should  lose  their 
lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at'  the  first  -  onset  King  Tarquinius 
levelled  his  lance,  and  .rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  battle, 
Titus  Jibutius  spurred  Ms  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius.  But  Iiiug 
Tarqiiiiiius,  before  lie  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  into  his  side,  ana 
Ms  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  Mm  out  of  the  battle.  And 
Titus  and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Ootavius  on  the  breast, 
a'sd  Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew 
from  the  battle,  for  Ms  ami  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Oc^vitis 
heeded  not  Iiis  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to 
the  banished  Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse 
could  stand  before  them for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  country,  and  spoiled  of  then  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win 
back  both  that  day  through  the  blood  of  their-  enemies* 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  -the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode 
fiercely  ^^ainst  Titus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the 
.Tarquinii.  But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  his  hand: 
and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  he  was  rushing  on;  -but  his 
horse  stayed  not  in  his  career,  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him  dead  upon-^the'^ 
ground.  Then  the  Romans  -feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii  charged  yet 
more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  lea^r  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with  his  own 
C-hosen  band  ;  and  he  bade  them  level,  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose  faces 
Avere  toAvards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  -foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  light,- and- Aulus  and  .Ms  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  -Tar- 
■quinii ;  and  Aiilus  prayed,' md  vowed  that  he  would  -raise  -a  temple  to  .Castor 
and  to  Polux,  the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  -win  the  battle ;  and 
he  promised  to  his'  .soldiers-that  the  two-  who  should  be  .the,  first  to  break  into 
the  camp  of  the  enany  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold  there 
rode  two  horsemen  at  the'head  of  his  chosen  band,  and  -they  were  taller-  and 
fairer  than  alter  the  stature  and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first 
bioosn  of  yout.li,  and  their  horses  -were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was 
a  fierce  battle,  when  ^Octavius,  the  leader  of  the“  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to 
rescue  ^the  Tarquinii ;  for  Titus  Hemiinius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his 
spear  t,li.rougli  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one  blow ;  but  as  lie  w'as  spoiling 
Mm  pf  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin,  and  lie  was  borne  out  of 
the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white  horses  rode  before  the 
R-oma-iis ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Tarquinii  ivere  beaten 
down  and  siain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  wms  slain  among  them ;  and  the  Latins 
fled,  and  the  Romans  foUo'wed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two  horsemen  on 
white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the  tamp 
n-as  taken,  and  the  battle  Avas  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  tAAm  horse¬ 
men  to  gu'e  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not 
ivOiniCi,  eitlier  amount  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  Avas  seen 
iraprmted  on  the  hard  Ha-ck  rock,  the  mark  of  a  horse’s  hoof,  wMch  no 
■eartMy  horse  had  ever  made;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after 
ages,^  And  the  battle  was  ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome  that  the  armies  had  Joined  battle,  and  as  the 
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day  wore  away  aB  men  longed  for  tidings.  And  tlie  sun  went  down,  and 
suddenly  there  were  sem  in  the  Forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and  fairer  than 
the  tidiest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white  horses,  and  they  were 
as  men Jiist  come  from  the  battle,  and  their  hoises  were  ail  bathed  in  foam. 
They  aiighted  by  the  temple  of  Yesta,  w^here  a  spring  of  water  bubbles  up 
from  the  ground  and  fills  a  smaii  deep  pool.  There  they  washed  away  the 
stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  rgrtind  them,  and  asked  for  tid¬ 
ings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how  it  was  won. 
And  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  from  the  Forum,  and  were  seen  no 
more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not  found. 

Then  S^ulus  and  ail  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin 
heroe.s,  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
cftiisLed  their  enemies,  and  M  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  enemies’ 
camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed,  borne  the  tidings 
of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to  his  vow  to 
Castor  and^PoEiix,  and  gave  rich  offerings,  for  he  said,  “These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies’ 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men 
have  won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day.” 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake 
Regillus,  and  all  the  sons  of  King  Tarquinius,  and  Ms  son-in-iaw  Octavius 
Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  King  Tarquinius  saw  the  min 
of  ail  Ms  family  and  of  ail  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone,  utterly  without 
hope.  So  he  went  to  Cumm,  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he  died.  And 
thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked  Tuliia,  and  of  Sextus  their 
son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more.& 

fefore  leaving  the  Roman  monarchy  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  critic^  dls- 
ccwnon  of  the  mjyths  of  the  kings  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  their  historical 
viliift.  To  do  this  we  draw  upon  two  of  the  most  famous  students  of  this 
period,  Schwegierfi  and  Otto  Gabert."^ 


ras  MYTHS  OF  THE  EOMAK  'lONGS  CBITICALLY  EXAMISI^" 

"i  ‘ 

Agsmi^  ScMegel  5  w^e  have  maintained  the  position  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ^tmditional  history  of  primitive  Rome  was  not  the  work  of  a  Greek  but 
an  indigenous  product  of  Roman  national  Ifed  in  the  second,  that  in  its 
on^al  form^  it  was  not  the  product  ^ of  any  literary  activity  whatever; 
aga^t  Biebuhr/  that  it  is  not  a  creation  of  popular  poetry  but  a  result  of 
delibera>te  refieetion.  The  process  by  which  it  came  into  being  we  may  con¬ 
clude— conjecturaliy,  of  course— to  have  been  as  folows. 

The  genuine  and  veracious  tradition  of  the  foundation  and  earliest-  for¬ 
ces  of  Rome  seems  to  have  soon  perished  —  if  indeed  it  ever  esdsted. 
Tliis  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  It  had  neither  been  safeguarded 
against  destruction  or  travesty  by  written  records,  nor  cast  into  fixed  tradi¬ 
tional  form,  in  song  at  least,  by  becoming  the  subject  of  popular  poetry ;  and 
it  WTO  merefore  m  the  nature  of  things  that  during  the  courae  of  generations 
it  mould  pass  into  silence  and  oblivion. 


Soman  legends  separate  from  tlia  Greek,  Schw^et 
me  position  of  to  opponent.  In  Ms  lecture  on  liyfiieace  of  ike  Greek$  mmr 
tie  Smmm,  ScMcge!  repeatedly  admits  ih&t  the  deM  of  Some  to  Gre^.  f«  legendmiy  materiai 
does  not  nnplj  a  total  absence  of  original  Roman  matter.]  mmmrmi 
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It  is  possible — ii  is  even  prob^le — that  as  far  back  jts  the  decemvirate 
the  Romans  had  no  trustworthy  information  conceiyiing  the  origin  of  their 
city.  But  they  did  not  rest  content  in  their  ignorance.  They  felt  the  need 
of  affirming  something  definite  about  that  period  and  those  events  none  the 

less  strongly  for  their  lack  of  historical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  on  the  foundation  of  dim  memories 
and  isolated  legends  that  had  survived,  of 
proper  names,  monuments,  institutions,  and 
customs,  they  therefore  elaborated  a  super¬ 
structure  of  history  to  supply  the  gaps  of 
tradition.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sugges¬ 
tion  of  conscious  deceit  or  deliberate  falsifi 
cation  of  history  in  this  ;  on  the  contrary, they 
held  in  good  faith  that  in  these  tales  they  had 
made  successful  guesses  at  the  actual  facts  and 
thus  reconstructed  the  original  story — a  naive 
proceeding  characteristic  of  myth-invention  in 
general. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  history  made  up  in  this 
artificial  fashion  would  not  start  as  the  con¬ 
nected  whole  presented  to  us  in  Roman  his¬ 
torical  wmrks ;  this  whole,  in  which  the^  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  Jilneas  is  brought -into 
circumstantial  relation  with  the  founding  and 
history  of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  dynasty  of 
the  Alban  kings  with  the  founding  of  Rome, 
so  that  the  history  of  Rome  and.  that  of  the 
antecedent  period  from  the  landing  of  ^neas 
to  the  fall  of  the  younger  Targuin  are  held 
together  by  an  unbroken  thread  of  continuous 
historical  narrative — this  systematised  whole 
must  naturally  have  come  into  existence  by 
a  process  of  linking  and  welding  together, 
the  result,  in  part  no  doubt,  of  literary  effort 
and  reflection. 

If  we  resolve  this  history  into  its  component  parts  and  examine  each  of 
these  parts  separately  as  to  its  origin  and  genetic  motive,  we  perceive  that 
the  Roman  legends  and  traditions  take  origin  from  very  diverse  sources  and 
demand  very  diverse  explanations. 

First^  of  all,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  certain  fundamental  facts  in 
the  traditional  history  of  the  monarchy  are  historically  true  and  derived 
from  Mstoricai  reminiscence.  The  memory  of  the  most  vital  moments  in  the 
development  of  the  Soman  constitution  survived,  though  much  confused, 
down  to  the  age  of  written  records.  Hence  we  cannot  refuse  a  certain 
amount  of  credence  to  traditions  relating  to  public  law.  The  double  state 
formed^  by  Ae  union  of  Romans  and  Sabines,  the  three  original  tribecs,  the 
sttcc»sion  in  which  they  originated,  the  three  centuries  of  knights,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  augmentations  of  the  senate  till  it.  reached  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  the  rise  of  a  plebeian  class,^  ihe  creation  of  the  inferior  gentes^  the 
introduction  of  the  censorship,  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establish- 

[>  Mftli,  or  tnditi0ii,  liowever,  repraaeiite  plebeian  olaai  as  aytorng;  the 
tb«'  eiij,  tboaib  moat  modem  writem  h&m  mmmed  tbai  tbe  pkbe  roee  later  as  a  oli^a 

Qt  Mailed  ^Tea.] 
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ment  of  the  repnbMe  —  these  fundamental  facts  of  early  constitutional  history 
af^  in  all  likelihood  h^torical  in  essence,  even  tfeongli  the  circumstaatial 
details  (more  particnlariy  the  estimates  of  numbers)  with  which  they  are 
adorned  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the 
Mstoriaii  may  he  due  to  the  ingenuity,  or  construed  according  to  the  opkiioii, 
of  posterity.  Round  this  stock  of  fact,  however,  has  twhited  a  iururiant 
growth  of  fiction,  a  garland  of  legend,  the  origin  of  which  we  will  forthwith 
proceed  to  examine,  and  so  exhibit  it  in  the  germ. 

A  distinction  h  generallT  and  rightly  drawn  between  legend  and  ii!}i:h. 
The  legend  is  a  reminiscence  of  remarkable  events  transmitted  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  by  oral  tradition,  especially  by  means  of  popular 
poetry,  tinged  with  the  marvellous  by  the  imaginative  "faculty,  more  or  less 
arbitrarily,  though  without  conscious  intention.  The  myth  is  the  exact 
opposite.  Where  the  legend  has  a  kernel  of  historic  fact,"  merely  adorned 
and  exaggerated  by  the  accompaniment  of  fiction,  the  kernel  and  genetic 
motive  of  the  mv’th  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  particular  idea,  and  the  facts  of 
the  story  are  merely  the  me'dium  or  material  used  by  the  poet  to  set  forth 
and  impress  this  idea. 

If  we  consider  the  primitive  history  of  Rome  from  this  point  of  view  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  contains  both  legends  and  myths,  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  just  given.  To  take  some  examples  —  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  Horatins 
Codes,  a  Mucins  Scavola,  or  a  Clfslia,  may  rank  as  legends ;  Bmtns  is  a 
legendary  figure ;  the  battle  of  Lake  Eegillus  is  coloured  with  the  hn^  of 
legend ;  as  are  Corioianus’  career  of  conquest,  the  destruction  of  the  Fabfi ; 
and  the  march  of  Cineinnatus  to  Moiint  Algidus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  myth  in  the  begetting  of  Servins  Taliins  by  the  tutelary 
god  of  the  Regia,  a  myth  which  expresses  the  idea  that  in  this  king  the  in¬ 
most  spirit  of  the  Roman  monarchy  was  embodied. 

A  pure  myth,  again,  and  one  which  takes  its  rise  from  natiire-s ymbolisni, 
is  the  battle  of  Hercules  (ie.,  of  Sanciis  the  sky-god)  with  Gacns  who 
belches  forth  fire  and  smoke.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  historic  myih 
in  that  which  refers  the  disparate  elements  of  Roman  national  character, 
in  which  military  and  political  capacity  were  so  curiously  blended  with 
religious  superstition,  to  the  disparate  personality  of  the  two  original 
foimders  of  Rome,  the  one  a  military  ruler,  regulating  the  state  and  military 
affairs,  the  other  a  prince  of  peace,  regulating  the  religion  and  the  vorahip 
of  the  gods. 

But  the  majority  of  Roman  traditions  fall  neither  under  the  definition 
of  legend  nor  of  purely  notional  myth.  Most  of  these  traditions  are  wimt 
we  may  call  aetiologicai  myths,  that  is  to  say,  they  relate  events  and  trans- 
-sctions  which  have  been  devised  or  worked  up  to  explain  genetically  some 
present  fact,  the  existence  or  the  name  of  a  ceremony,  a  custom,  a  cult,  an 
institution,  a  locality,  a  monument,  a  sanctuary,  and  so  forth.  The  setio- 
logicai  myth  is  a  curious  variety  of  the  myth  proper.  It  is  a  myth  in  so 
isa  as  the  actual  occurrences  which  it  narrates  are  pure  invention,  hut  it 
■diffeiS  from  the  genuine  myth  in  this,  that  its  starting-point  and  motive  is 
not  an  idea  or  mental  conception,  but  some  extern^  accident  which  the 
narrative  is  intended  to  show  cause  for  and  explain, 

jEtiological  myths  are  primitive,  and  for  the’  most  part  puerile  attempts 
at  historical  hypothesis.  The  early  history  of  Rome  is  very  rich  in  setioiog- 
icai  myths  of  this  sort ;  the  settlement  of  Evander,  the  presence  of  Her¬ 
cules  in  Rome,  the  story  concerning  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  the  Naetiitni 
taking  charge  of  and  rescuing  the  Palladium,  the  sow  with  the  litter  of 
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thirty »  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  fair  one  of  TalassiuS,  the  fable  of  the 
Tarpeian,  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  stator,  the  legends  con- 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Lacus  Curtins,  the  miracle  of  Attua 
Navius,  and  other  legends  of  the  same  character  may  serve  as  examples,  and 
will  be  explained  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  course  of  the  present  in- 
q^uiry.  Plutarch's®  Boman  Qmstions  is  a  rich  and  instructive  collection 
of  such  etiological  myths. 

A  sub- variety  of  the  stiological  myth  is  the  etymological  myth,  which 
takes  as  its  starting-point  a  particular  proper  name  and  tries  to  explain  the 
origin  of  it  by  a  substructure  of  actual  fact.  The  primitive  history  of 
Rome  is  rich  in  myths  of  this  class  also,  and  a  multitude  of  the  fables  con¬ 
tained  in  it  have  been  spun  out  of  proper  names.  Such  are  the  fables  of 
Argos,  Evander's  host ;  of  the  Argive  colony  in  Rome ;  of  the  birth  M 
Siivins  Postamus  in  the  forest ;  of  the  relations  between  the  good  Evander 
and  the  evil  Cacus ;  the  suckling  of  Romulus  ;  the  relation  of  the  sucMihgs 
to  the  sacred  fig-tree  (lims  nimimlif),  the  pretended  origin  of  the  Fossa  Clui- 
lia  ;  the  origin  of  the  Tarquins  from  Tarquinii ;  the  discovery  of  the  head  of 
Olus ;  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius  from  a  slave  girl ;  the  building  of  the 
TuliiaGum  by  the  king  of  that  name ;  the  imbecility  of  Brutus  ;  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Sesvola’s  right  hand;  the  conquest  of  Corioli  by  Coriolanus ;  and 
so  forth. 

There  is  another  variety  of  Roman  legend  which  must  be  distingmshed 
from  the  etiological  and  etymological  myth:  the  legend  which  may  be 
described  as  the  mythic  garb  of  actual  conditions  and  events,  and  which 
thus  stands  midway  between  legend  and  myth.  To  this  class  belong,  for 
example,  the  legend  of  the  Sibyl  who  comes  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
younger  Tarquin,  and  would  have  Mm  buy  nine  books  of  divine  prophecies 
for  a  great  price,  and  who,  being  mocked  by  him,  burns  three  books  before 
Ms  eyes,  and  yet  another  three,  and  finally  sells  the  three  remaining  books 
to  the  king  for  the  price  she  had  asked  at  the  beginning.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  legend  is  based  on  a  substratum  of  fact,  the  fact 
that  the  Sibylline  prophecies  were  probably  brought  from  Cumse  to  Rome 
under  the  second  Tarquin,  but  this  fact  is  clothed  in  a  garb  of  poetical  fic¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  a  cross  between  legend  and  myth.  The  same  may  hold  good  of 
the  number  of  the  Roman  kings ;  these  seven  kings  stand  for  and  figure 
forth  the  seven  fundamental  facts  of  the  ancient  (pre-republican)  Mstory 
of  Rome  which  have  been  held  in  historic  remembrance. 

Generally  speaking,  indeed,  it  is  the  ■  peculiar  and  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Roman  mytM  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  pure  inventions,  not 
creations  of  the  fancy,  not,  above  all,  like  most  of  the  tales  of  Greek 
mythology,  myths  based  on  natural  philosophy  or  on  nature-symbolism, 
bat  that  they  are  historical  myths,  that  a  certain  contemplation  of  actual 
conditions  and  real  events  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them,  either  as  the  genetic 
motive  or  the  raw  material  of  the  narrative.  For  instance,  the  figures  of 
Bomulus  and  Tatius  are  in  themselves  mythical ;  they  never  really  existed, 
but  the  twofold  sway  ascribed  to  them  has  nevertheless  something  oi‘  his¬ 
toric  truth  in  it ;  it  is  the  mythical  expression  of  actual  Mstoric  conditions, 
the  twofold  state  of  the  united  Latins  and  Sabines.  The  same  criticism 
appll®  to  the  conflict  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  the  augur  Attus  Navius  ; 
in  the  form  in  wMch  it  has  been  handed  down  it  can  hardly  be  Mstorical ; 
the  story  of  the  whetstone  is  a  manifest  fable,  but  none  the  less  a  real 
occurreiice  is  imaged  in  it — namely,  the  histoiicai  conflict  between  the 
pre-Tarquinian  hiermrehy  and  the  political  ideas  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty. 


In  this  way  most  of  tho  myths  and  legends  of  priantave  Romm  history  <mn- 
iain  a  deposit  of  histoJie  memories  and  views,  whkh  can  be  recovered  it 
each  myth  is  traced  back  to  the  general  fundamental  conception  which  forms 

its  genetic  motive.  ,  , .  .  j.  .  -x-  -o 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  idndicate  tins  view  of  prunitive  Komaa 
history,  and  of  the  myth  in  general,  against  such  objectiom  as  hayerecently 

been  brought  forward,  as  when  the  objectors  profess  to  find  the  frivolity 
and  the  “vain  and  idle  play  of  fancy”  displayed  in  such  myth-mvenbon  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  severity  of  manners  and  the  practical  gemus  of  the  met 
pr,„rn  races.  These  objections  would  only  hit  the  if  my^  vrere 
arbitrary  and  conscious  inventions — if  they  were  deliberate  tohood^  But 
Siis  is  so  little  their  character  that  we  may  rather  say  that  they  are  the  only 
lIngSage  in  which  a  race  in  a  certain  sts^e  of  civilisation  could  give  ^res- 
fflou  to  its  thonghte  and  ideas.  For  example,  at  the  stage  which  the  Ro^n 
B^ple  had  reached  when  the  myth  was  invented,  they  had  no  voeabi^- 
which  could  have  fEmished  them  with  a  definite  and.^  exhaustive  exp<»tion 
of  the  conflict  between  Tarqninian  and  pre-Tarqninian  ideas  in  the  bmy 
ixsltic ;  and  they  therefore  had  recourse  to  the^  expedient  of  symholi^g 
that  conflict  and  the  course  of  events  connected  with  it,  and  presenting  them 
in  a  single  significant  scene,  a  scene  wMch,  regarded  empirically,  is  certamiy 
mm*Mstoric,  but  wMch  is  neverthele^'  at  bottom  historically  trae.^ 

Let  ns  imagine  any  people  feeling,  in  a  particnlar  stage  of  eivilmtioii, 
the  need  of  contemplating  its  ordinal  chameter,  of  fonnmg  a  menM  image 
of  Brimitive  conditions  concerning  which  it  has  no  iktonm  knowiedg®,  of 
iiB  political  and  relgions  traditions  upon  their  first  cao^s-r-how  can 
itwSfy  this  need  except  by  myth-invention ?  M  long  as  it  k  not 
tnaly  mature  enough  to  advance  the  statements  which,^  on  the  basis  of  its 
preseit  conscionsneffl,  it  makes  concerning  its  origin  as ...  historical  hj^thes^ 
It  must  of  necessity  expr^  these  statemente  in  symbolical  form,  that  is,'ii4 


the  langnage  of  myth.  ,  .  ^  j.  # 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  shown  the  vanons  motives  ann  in:£Xl«  oi 
origin  of  the  Soman  legends  and  traditions.  The  legends  which  created 
in  these  ways  were  then  spun  out  and  Inked  together  by  rational  reflection; 
and  thus  there  gradnaly  came  into  being  the  whole  body  of  legendary  mm 
which  the  Roman  historians  found  ready  to  their  hand  and  set  do^  m  writ¬ 
ing.  The'  legend  of  Sflvins  Postnnms,  the  ancestor,,  of  the  Alban  .Sil^  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  this  spinning-ont  process.  This  Siivi^  the  ^story 
goes,  was  so-caEed  becanse  he  was  bom  in  the  forest— evidently  an 
fiscal  myth.  Therefore,  the  deduction  proceeds,  at  the  time  of  birth 
Ms  mother  Lavinia  must  have  been  sojourning  in  the  for^t ;  therefore, 
^  must  have  fled  tMther,  pr^imaMy  after  the  death  of  her  hnsband 

,£iieas;  therefore,  probably  in  fear  of  her  stepson  As^amns. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  statements,  are  not  founded  npon^  tradition  ont 
are  mere  sophistries.  Similarly,  the  legend  of  the.  rented  origin  of  Eom.e 
from  a  mixed  rabble,  and  the  tale  that  for  this  reason  the  ambassador  whom 
Eomnlns  sent  with  offers  of  connnbiim  (the  right  to  ..intermarry)  to  tto 
neighbouring  people  were  repulsed  with  scomfiil  wor^  m  ceriainy  teaw 
cm  nothing  bat  deductions  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  (pnrelT  mywcaij 
story  of  the  mw  of  the  Sabina.  Again,  the  despotic  power 
InS'  Is  said  to  have  exerci^d  in  tiie  latter  years  of  Ms.  reign,  ^d  in©  hody- 
gnaid  with  wMch  he  surrounded  himself,  seesm  to  be  nmre  inferemses  4mim 
fayni  l^^d  (Tilmwise  mytiiicsal  in.  origin)  dl  tib®  Mm  oody 

to  serve  as  an  explanatiini  tor  that  enlgniabcal  proceeding* 
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It  18  self-evident  tiat  it  woald  be  impossible  to  deaf  up  every  single 
point  of  the  traditional  history ;  but  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  whole  mU. 
nave  been  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  foregoing  observations.^ 


TTie  Mistorical  Value  of  the  Myths 

Although  as  we  proceed  with  critical  examination  we  find  abundant  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  general  kind  for  the  assumption  that  the  names  of  the  Eoman 
kings  correspond  severally  to  a  like  number  of  originally  independent  com¬ 
munities,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  note  at  tlm  stage  more  precisely  a 
hypothesis  wMcli  is  of  the  greatest  moment  and  consequence  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  and  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  the  city. 

Ill  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tarquins  are  reaS-hil^ 
torial  personages,  and  must  therefore  be  conceived  of  in  quite  another 
fashion  than  the  more  ancient  figures  about  which  the  various  genealogical 
legends  centre,  and  whose  Mstorieal  existence  is  due  to  personification  alone. 
By  adding  their  names  to  the  older  names  the  pontifices  arbitrarily  con¬ 
nected  two  entirely  different  elements,  v/liich  ought  in  reality  to  be  kept 
qaite  apart.  The  more  ancient  figures  only — Eomulus,  Titus  Tatius, 
Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Marcius,  and  Sergius  Tullius  — are  personifications^ 
and  of  them  only  does  the  statement  hold  good  that  they  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  diverse  and  distinct  communities  and  of  diverse  elements  of  nation- 
^ty.  Sere  everywhere  legend  and  history  meet  and  mingle,  combining 
into^a  single  line  peisonifications  und  genuine  historical  figures,  which  were 
originally  cognate  but  not  equivalent  ideas. 

As  for  the  actual  names  of  the  kings,  they,  as  we  shall  presently  see  in 
eases,  are  either  the  real  names  of  the  commanities  personified,  or 
ap^^tions  taken  from  special  conditions  which  characterised  such  commu¬ 
nities  ;  they  always  furnish  some  pregnant  hint  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
people  personified.  It  is  easy  to  imdeistand  how  these  names  would  ulti¬ 
mately  stand  forth  as  the  names  of  kings  :  the  king  ”  was  the  representative 
of  the  community  before  gods  and  men,  and  the  nation,  if  personified,  would 
imturaliy  api^ar  in  the  status  and  dignity  of  its  legal  representative. 
Accordingly,  in  the  several  Roman  kings  we  must  recognise  a  representation 
of  the  ^vemi  communities  under  kingly  rule  which  went  to  make  up  Eome, 
set  forth  under  the  figure  of  .separate  reigning  monarehs. 

Firmly  as  we  must  now  hold  to  the  kernel  of  historic  truth  underlying 
mese  regal  figures,  we  must  not  disregard  the  possibility  that  they  have 
t  overlaid,  and  distorted,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  a  quantity 

ot  extraneous  aecessori^  mythical  and  fictitious. 

The  first  point  which  we  must  hear  in  mind  is  that  every  legend  of  a 
naton,  race,  or  coi^unity,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rehgion  of  that 
Dation  or  race.  In  other  words,  the  legends  of  the  ancestral  hero,  the 
eponym,  tend  to  be  confounded  with  the  myths  of  the  tribal  divinity  in 
eourae  of  time,  the  latter  are  set  to  the  credit  (in  part  at  least)  of  the  hero 
m  tbe  former,  and  the  residuum  of  actual  historic  fact  in  the  legend  becomes 
more  and  more  tetorted  and  confused.  This  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
mmm  .fangs.  In  considering  them  tiierefore  these  mythical  elements  must 
be  discarded  and  left  out  of  account.  ’ 

^  We  are  next  confronted  by  a  unanimous  tendency  to  make  the  kings, 

m  communities  personified  in  them,  appear  as  .Romans  from  the  outset. 
iHi  tendency  is  wmprehensible  :  the  name  Roman  took  its  rise  originally 
from  MM  community,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  an  honourable 
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title  commoa  to  the  descriptive^  wgnoiaeii  of  all  citizens  of  the  coDjoint 
erry,  and  every  man  d^ssired  to  pose  as  a  Roman  of  the  old  stock,  a  good 
citizen  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  This  was,  however,  in  direct  contra¬ 
vention  of  history.  The  greater  number  of  these  kings,  i.e,  of  these 
commanities,  were  in  reality  originally  strangers  or  even  enemies,  the 
destinir  of  the  city  had  frequently  accomplished  itself  through  deadly  fends 
and  bloody  battles,  and  if  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  insist  on  these 
facts  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  would  have  worn  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  But  in  that  case  a  very  questionable 
light  would  have  been  thrown  on  most  of  the  elements  out  of  which  it  had 
grown  ;  and  hence  there  was  nattii'allj  a  general  endeavour  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  ancient  conflict.  The  remembrance  of  those  old-world  struggles 
was  intentionally  confused,  cr  effaced  by  Petitions  additions,  modified  by 
tradition,  or  rejected  altogether. 

In  the  only,  or  almost  the  only  version  in  which  it  is  known  to  the 
picture  draw’s  by  later  hands  of  the  most  ancient  history  of  Rome,  both  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  early  dai's  of  the  republic,  conveys  no  hint,  or  at  least 
only  the  remotest,  of  the  crises  which  the  city  and  state  must  have  passed 
through  before  taking  the  form  in  which  it  became  the  basis  of  a  common 
life  and  activity  to  all  elements  of  the  community  alike.  The  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by  this  false  patriotism  is  cliieflj  responsible  for  the  falsification  of 
the  earlier  histoiy’,  especially  the  records  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
kings. 

A,^in,  a  third  force  which  we  must  take  into  consperation  as  exercising 
a  dubious  infiuence  on  the  form  into  which  the  primitive  history  of  the  city 
was  cast,  is  the  singniax  love  of  combination  which  distinguislied  the  Roman 
prints  and  antiquaries.  The  true  and  original  meaning  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  institutions,  and  antiquated  terms  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
had  passed  out  of  mind  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  yet  there  w’as  a  general 
desire  for  enligntenment  and  a  right  understanding  of  these  things. 
Whereupen  sacerdotal  wisdom,  which  seldom  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
schcxilboj,  combined  with  an  absolute  freedom,  nay,  an  amazing  bold¬ 
ness  of  arbitrary  interpretation,  and  attempted  by  this  means  to  render  the 
ancient  and  extinct  legends,  institutions,  and  ideas,  clear  and  comprehensible. 
From  its  confined  point  of  view  the  most  superficial  likenesses,  the  most 
trivial  relations,  were  naturally  the  most  highly  favoured  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  traditions,  ideas,  and  institutions.  Above  ail,  we  most  lay 
streffl  in  tHs  connection  upon  the  incre^dible  passion  of  these  exponents  for 
etymology.  The  remotest  assonance  of  words  or  phrases  sufficed  to  bring 
the^  imderlpng  ideas  into  connection  in  their  ■minds  and  to  make  them 
derive  the  one  circumstantially  from  the  other.  These  combmations  and 
interpretations  are  handed  on  to  ns  by  antiquaries  who  either  made  them 
out  for  themselves  or  borrowed  them  as  authoritative  explanations  and 
definitions  from  the  priestly  circles,  or  the  writings  of  pontifices,  augurs,  etc. 
In  every  single  case  the  keenest  critical  acumen  is  required  to  separate  these 
mantifactured  combinaiions  and  deductions  from  the  genuine  deposit  of 
older  traditions. 

Finally  we  must  mention,  as  the  last  force  which  contributed  to  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  primitive  Roman  history,  the  unbounded  vaingloriousness  of  later 
times.  The  Romans  suffered  —  the  expression  is  permissihie  —  from  the 
vasfcn^^  of  the  proportions  of  their  state  and  city  at  a  subsequent  period.  • 
Hieoretically  they  could  stili  persuade  themselves  and  believe  that  Rome 
had  once  l^en  small,  but  the  realisation  of  the  fact  in  practical  was 
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beyond  them.  Thus,  m  the  idea  of  the  city  eurrent  in  latdr  days,  it  annear. 
as  a  metropolis  from  the  time  of  its  foundation ;  th*  peasant  fights  he^. 
mighty  ware  skilfully  conducted  between  powerful  states  and  cities  deM 
and  colour  being  pronded  by  the  observation  and  technical  knowledge  of  a 
later  date.  Before  attempting  to  explain  the  conditions  of  the  Roman  mon 
archy  we  must  therefore  always  reduce  them  from  the  scale  on  which  thev 
are  presented  to  us  m  this  picture  to  the  scale  which  really  befits  their 
original  proportions.  The  gradual  rise  of  the  city,  its  inception  and  growth 
step  by  step  from  the  federal  union  of  yiUages  and  settlements,  must  first  be 
sought  for  and  studied  in  such  instances  as  have  remained  free  from  the 
mfliieiice  of  sacerdot-al  iiandiing  and  vainglory,  <2  ^ 


(Bmtd  on  Sacin«t) 


CHAPTER  ¥.  CITILISATION  OF  THE  SEGAL  PERIOD 


OEG-iLNISATIOK  OF  THE  STATE 

The  people  or  cifcizeEs  of  .Rome  were  diYided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Ramaes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,^  to  whatever  races  we  maj  suppose  them  to 
belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may 
have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was.  divided  into  ten  smaller 
tedies  called  carl® ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirfcj  ciirise : 
these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries  which 
made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the  three 
centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  e.ae]i  century  were  exaetl.y  a 
hundred,  is  apparently  an  unfounded  conclusion. 

We  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curis ;  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  union  of  ten  curise  formed  the  tribe.  I'or  the  state 
grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements ;  and  these  were  neither 
the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curl®,  but  the  gentes  ^  or  houses  which  made  up  the 
euriffi.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or  hoiise,  a 
union  of  several  families  who  were  hound  together  by  the  joint  performance 
of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  me.inory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were 
not  iiecess.arily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or 
less  distant,  ail  descended  .from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason, 
to  doubt  that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its 
several  families  was  truly  sameness  of  blood  :  such  was  li.keiy  to  be  the  earli¬ 
est  acknowledged  tie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their 
meadings,  an  artificial  bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a 
house,  instead  of  consisting  of  families  of  real  re.lations,  was  made  up  some¬ 
times  of  families  of  strangers,  in  the  hope  that  law,  and  custom,  and  religion, 
might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

fi  Cf.  fage  51,  aote  l.j 

P  According  to  Meyer, &  Botaford,*  and.  otfaeis,  liowever,  tiie  gens  was  not  piimiti’nB,  bat  a 
growth  of  the  late  .and  eariy  re^blcaa  periods  |  the  city  developing  from  the  canton,  a 
fwwp  ai  villiigsfflt  with  a  ccsamnon  pl«»  of  lefoge  on  a  hffitop.] 

im 
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Tliiis  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting 
from  the  earliest  times  of  members  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitaiits 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes  :  they  were  either  members  of  a 
family,  and,  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and  so,  lastly, 
of  the  state  ;  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their  relation 
went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the  house : 
with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  ivere  the  original  citizens  of  Rome;  these 
dependents  on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation ;  the  clients 
were  something  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  noth¬ 
ing.  But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a  body  of  houses  with 
their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up  amidst,  or  close  bcsiUe 
them,  created,  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population  of  a  very  distinct 
Idnd.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  commonly  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  neighbouring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united  with 
their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  tMs  population  had  no  connection 
with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses  : 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and 
private  liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed 
property,  regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  and  as 
free  men  fought  in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But, 
strictly,  they  were  not  its  citizens;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the 
houses ;  they  could  not  belong  to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house, 
and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no  tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  m 
the  staters  government,  nor  in  the  state’s  property.  With  whatever  belonged 
to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbours  merely, 
and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not 
slaves,  yet  not  citizens,  was  the  original  plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome.^ 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.  These, 
besides  receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  a  residence 
to  thc»e  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  w^as  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them  :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the 
nature  of  their  abode,  like  the  PfaMbiirger  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  men  not 
admitted  to  live  witMn  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign 
enemies. 

It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
early  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the 
houses.  The  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  that  is, 
the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the  senate,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  higher  tribes 
of  the^Ramnes  and  Titles,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary  council. 

W  itMn  the  walls  every  citizen  was  allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or 
his  Judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers  ;  that  is,  to  the  great  council  of  the 
curia.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,  and  in  war  would  receive  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of  movables. 

13  tMs  view  of  the  status  of  the  social  rajiks  that  of  the  majority  of  modem  author¬ 

ities  ©staM  prommeot  historiaM  like  Meyer  A  are  letnming  to  the  theory  of  the  anriTant  "wiiters 
““  tiat  the  ciifflits  and  the  pleheians  were  citizeiia  from  the  bemnnlng,  with  the  rijdit  of  voting  In 
the  curls,  ami  that  the  imtiiclajis  were  simi^j  the  J 
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TFE  STATUS  OF  THE  MONAECHY 

Tte  domimoE  and  greatness  of  the  monarciir  are  attested  by  two  saffi- 
cient  witnesses  ;  the  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still  existing; 
and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under  the  first  consols  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  preserxed  to  us  by  PoIjMus./  Under  the  last  Mugs 
the  city  cf  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it  retained  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  ccmmon wealth,  and  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  empire. 
What  are  called  the  walls  of  Seriius  Tullius  continued  to  be  the  walls  of 
Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  3'ears,  down  to  the  emperor  Aurelian.  They 
enclosed  all  those  well-known  Seven  Hills,  whose  fame  has  so  utterly  ecli|»ed 
the  Seven  Hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient  city. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  stEi  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the 
r‘ourse  and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  but  very  few 
remains  are  left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber  was  built  up,  a  work  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and 
resembling  the  works  of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Ea- 
phrares,  is  stid  visible.  So  also  are  the  massy  substnictioiis  of  the  Capito- 
iine  temple,  wiiich  were  made  in  order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  buildkig 
to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all, 
enoagli  is  still  to  be  seen  of  the  great  cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  m  that  the 
accounts  left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  tHs  work 
were  laid  about  forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a 

treat  part  of  the  city,  and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk  which  ran 
own  into  the  Tiber  exactly  to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  HiHt  It  thus 
drained  the  waters  of  the  low  gronnds  on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine  ;  of  the 
V elabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  ;  and  of  the  site  of  the 
Forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  The  stone  employed  in 
the  cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work  ;  it  is  not 
the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the  common  btiilding 
stone  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  ;  much  less  the  travertino,  or  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great  -works 
of  the  mrly  emperors  ;  bat  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  -which  afterwards  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  cloaca 
proves  the  greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character 


stones  were  long  curren 


these  vast  objects  sho-ivs  a  strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at 


What  the  cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  m 
the  treaty  with  Carthage.  As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  first 
jmr  of  the  commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  refers  must  clearly 
be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  appears  then  that  the  -whole 
coast  of  Latium  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion :  Ardea, 
Antinin,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the  subject  .allies 
of  Rome.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  common  story  to  have 
hmoi  a  Roin.an  colony  founded  by  the  last.  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of  it  no 
less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  miidjig  peace  or  war  wifli  Rome, 
during  ^  cxunmonwealth  down  to  a  mudi  later  period.  How  %  li  icarcely 
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coaceirable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latiiim^  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in.  the  interior ;  and 
mav  well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  aclmowledged  head  gf  the 
Latin  cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sover- 
eimty  of  Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  moderate  supremacy  of  Lacedse- 
mom  On  the  right  bank  -of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed 
nnmna  oE  the  coast ;  but  the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find 
in  the  common  accounts  of  Servius  Tullius,  are^so  far  justified  by  better  to- 
timonv  as  to  make  it  probable  that  in  the  direction  of  Veil  the  Roman  domin¬ 
ion  h^  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  ter-ritory  thus  gained  from 
the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  whole  ^territory  of 
Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local  tribes  established  bj  th^ 
later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the  beginning  oftthfe 
commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  tO’  twenty.  Now,  as  even  the  common 
account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving  up^ 
the  Veientines  a  portion  of  'territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Mugs,  recovered -all  the  country  ^  which  the  kings  ^had  taken 
from  them ;  and  that  this  -so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the 
actual  territory  of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one-tbird  from  what  it 
had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was 
the  seat  of  a  great  monarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  ^Latium  on  the 
one  side,  and  possessing  some'considerabie  territory  in  Etruria  on  the  other. 
But  how  thk  dominioii  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There  are 
accounts  which  represent  al,  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius 
no  less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  oriMn.  Without  attemptiig 
to  make  out  their  Mstorj*  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  Mnps 
irere  either  by  birth  or  'by  Imig  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etnum, 
inaamuch  as  at  some  early  .^iiod  -of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and 
mmm  of  the  Etruscans  gave  »--dfiep  and  lasting  colouring  to  those  of  Rome ; 
am  yet  it  could  not  lave  l»«i  at  the  very  origin  of  the  Bomaii  people, 
as  the  Etruscan  hxmmge  has  no  trac^  of  itself  in  the '  Latm ;  wheiws 
if  theEoinaiish^beettinpail-^^f  Etruscaii  origin,  their  ■  lanffliag©,  no  less 
than  their  institiitioiis,  woim  h^ve-oontained  some  Etruscan  eiemeiits. 

The  Etruscan  iiifluenee,-l3Ci^¥er  introduced,  produced  some  effects^ that 
were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary  ;  it  affected  the  religion 
•of  Rome,  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  paganism-;  and  the  state  of 
the  Eoman  magistrates,  their  iictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal 
robes,  are  all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect 
of  Etruscan  infiueace  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  oveiffow  of  the  free  ccm- 
stitiition  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  ocm- 
moDS  under  the  last  king,  and  in  the  endeavours  of  the  patricians  to  keep 
them  so  degraded  during  aE  the  first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  M 
well  knowm  that  the  government  in  the  cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive 
aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so  wretched  a  condition  they  may 
be  ciiied  by  that  honourable  name,  were  like  the  mass  of  the  people  amongst 
the  Slavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  nobility.  This  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine  and  Latin  natiop 
of  Italy  ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin  spirit  is  dis- 
iwnibie,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy  or  an 
suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly^  two  centuries,  tosded 
certmiiily  to  make  Rome  rwemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  poiiiMj  be 
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traced  originailj  to  that  same  revolution  wMch  expelled  the  Sabin©  gods 
frt  n  the  Capitol,  .and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of 

Home. 

EEMGION 

It  is  a  remarkable  story  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  centary  of 
Rome,  the  religioiis  books  of  Niima  were  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  the 
'discoveiy  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janienlmn.  They  were  read  by  A.  Fetil- 
lins,  the  prator  nrbaaiis,  and  by  him  ordered  to  be  burned  in  the  eomitinm, 
brealise  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the  religions  rites  then  observed 
in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story  what  is  toM  of  Tar- 
glinias  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the  Sabine  gods 
fi^iii4he  Gapitoiine  HiM,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the  state¬ 
ment  which  Angnstme  quotes  from  Varro,  and  which  is  found  also  in  Pln- 
tarcli,  that  dniiiig  the  firet  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation 
of  lie  city,  the  Romans  had  no  Images  of  their  go^. 

All  th«e  accounts  represent  a  change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion ; 
and  the  term  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  given  by  Varro  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is  said  also  that 
Jupiter,  Jano,  and.  M.inerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Gapitoiine  temple 
was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to  the  Etriis- 
cm.  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
tium  gates:  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But 
here  again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out 
distinctly. 

Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than 
of  the  Etruscans;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  weE  as  Grecian  art,  had. 
b«ii  familiar  in  the  southern  Eiruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  pericxi, 
whellier  derived  from  the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas 
or  the  Helenic  colonies.  Grecian  deiti'es  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have 
introduced,  in  part,  along  with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan,  But 

science  of  the  hamspices,  and  especialj  the  attention  to  sigi»  in  the 
sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to  have  ^been  conducted  according  to 
the  Etruscam  ritual ;  perhaps '  also  from  the  same  source  came  that  belief 
in  the  puiiishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to  which  Polybius  ascribes  so 
strong  a  moral  iafinence  .over  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  even  in  Ms  own 
days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  mast  have  been  widely  prevalent 
in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted,  the  Scmaii 
nobility  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when  the  senate 
provided  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the  Etruscan 
iiscipEne  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a  science 
jo  important  to  the  common  wealth  should  be  corrupted  by  faEing  into  the 
hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 


CONSTITCTIOS 

MotMug  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
eentiiries  of  Servius  Tullius;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after  the 
immortal  labour  of  Kiebiihr,c  than  to  answer  all  the  questions  wMch  natu- 
nJly  arise  conaected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman  history.  But  first  of  all. 
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Bresentinff  itself.  We  kave,  first,  the.  enlargement  of  the  older  constitation, 
on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  nnmhtr  of  senators  and  of  ^he 
centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarqmmns  Prisons.  Second, 
wehaYC  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  m 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  third,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to 
the  older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  ^  the  king  s  power, 
in  the  revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent 

des^tnnn  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the 
mcrease  of  the  number  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights.  It 
has  l3een  already  shown  that  the  older  consti¬ 
tution  was  an  oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients 
and  commons  iveie  concerned ;  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  members  of  the 
houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  charactei^ 
with  a  slight  modification,  were  preserved,  in 
the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  He 
doubled,  it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  sena¬ 
tors,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses  ;  which  in¬ 
volved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  senate ;  but  the  houses  thus  ennobled, 
to  use  a  modern  term,  were  distinguished  from 
the  old  by  the  title  of  the  “lesser  houses”; 
and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the 
senators  of  the  greater  houses. 

According  to  the  same  system,  the  king 
proposed  to  double  the  number  of  the  tribes, 
that  is,  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes 
of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lu- 
ceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the 
old  commonwealths  went  along  with  the  civil 
divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were 
the  centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new 
tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the  addition 
of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen; 
and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  proposed  change 
is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But 
here  it  is  said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a 
religious  objection,  was  strong  enough  to  fprce  the  king  to  modify^ Ms 
prolect..  No  new  tribes  were  created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries ; 
but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled  in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a 
second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to  continue  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old 
houses  in  every  relation  of  the  commonwealth.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed, 
that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army  were  also  second  tribes  and  second 
curise  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in  the  great  council, 
the  comitia  of  the  curise,  than  in  the  smaller  council  of  the  senate. 

The  causes  wMch  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be 
readily  conceived.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all  the 
rtories  agree  in  representing  Mm  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained  the  throne  by 
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Ms  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  groi^-th  of  the  Homan  state 
wcuH,  in  the  natural  c^turse  of  things,  have  nuiitiplied  new  families,,  which 
had  risen  t''j  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood  ;  but 
which  ivere  excluded  from  the  euri®,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship 
at  Some :  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  if  it  T%'erc  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse 
or  put  ti^e  opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  InToived  in  endless  disputes 
and  difficulties ;  who  the  Luceres  were,  and  tvhy  Tarqiiinius  raised  them  to 
a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine. 

That  there  were  onlp*  four  vestal  virgins  before,  and  that  Tarqumius 
made  them  six,  would  certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state 
hitherto  been  below  the  other  two- thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion; 
for  it  was  always  acknowledged  that  the  sis  vesta!  virgins  represe.nted  the 
three  tribes  of  the  Raruiies,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.  But 
ia  the  additions  made  to  the  senate  and  to  the  eeatiiries,  the  new  citizens 
must  Lave  been  more  than  a  third  of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story 
supposes  tliat  in  military'  matters,  at  any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  alre,aciy  on 
an  equality  with  the  Eamnes  and  Titles.  It  is  enough  therefore  to  say,  that 
th-re  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great  a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of 
whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes,  that  an  extension  of  the  rights 
of  citizensliip  became  natural  and  almost  necessary :  but  as  these  were  still 
only  a  small  part  of  the  tvhole  population,  the  change  went  no  further  than 
to  admit  them  into  the  aristoerac-y ;  leaving  the  c-haracter  and  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard,  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  precisely  the 
same  a*  they  had  been  before. 

But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards;  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on.  totally  different  principles.  This 
constituricn  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  tiiicertain  may  be  the  accounts 
which  relate  to  its  reputed  author,  “  The  good  .king  Servius  and  liis  just 
lawsd’  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  a.moj3gst  the  Roman  com- 
moas,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  king  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less 
than  of  the  other :  }'et  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  examined  and  explained.  SerMus,  like  Tarqiiinius,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him,  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  According  to  the  account 
whidi  Livy  followed,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  bat  .not  by  the 
people  ;  and  this,  which  seemed  contradictory  so  long  as  the  people,  populus, 
and  the  comiaoiis,  plebs,  ivere  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consistent  and 
probable,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknow- 
®dge  Servius,  w^ere  the  houses  assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  euri®, 
and  that  these  were  like!}*  to  be  far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they 
disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of  their  representatives  assembled  in  the 
senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that  is,  to  the  only  body  of  men 
who  enjoyed  civil  rights,  it-  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him,  unless  he 
would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help  of  a  foreign 
paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large  mass  of 
inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free,  and 
in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 
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Tile  principle  of  aB  aristocracy  is  equality  witliin  its  oys^ii^  body,  ascend- 
ercT  over  all  tlie  rest  of  the  commiiiiity.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  systf.ii, 
wiifcL,  ie*'jecting*  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality,  subjects  ro  part 
of  the  coiumuniiT  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion ^ of  power  to  all;  not  an 
e'uai  portion  hov'ever,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain  standard, 
wkch  ‘standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  sy.  teni  has 
b^h  to  do  awav  with  distinctions  and  to  create  them  ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has- 
o’enerallT  hapDeneii  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of 
"  llius  at  Kome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the 


oeooie  took  a  Jitt client  forni.  -  ,  , 

‘  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lueeres,  iiad  been  divisions 
f :  birth,  real  or  supposed  ;  each  w’as  made  up  of  the  houses  of  the  curiip 
and  no  man  could  boiong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a  curia,  and 
to  a  house  ;  u:r  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house  except  by 
th'c*  rite  of  atio",  lion,  by  Vhieli  he  w^as  made  as  one  of  the  same  race,  and 
theretcre  a  biwTu!  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
itl  uortioii  o^  the  Ager  Eomanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  riow^,  as 
luaiiv  others  hui  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging 
t j  either  ..f  these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman 
kingX  nianv  in  Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings 
hevond  the  limits  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made 
iujluding  all  these  ;  and  the  whole  city  and  territory  of  Rome,  except  the 
Capitol,  were  diridei  into  thirty  tribes,  four  for  the  city,  and  twenty-six  for  the 
c  jULtrv,  containing  all  the  Romans  who  were  not  members  of  the  houses, 
and  classing  them  according  to  the  local  situation  of  their  property.  These 
thirrv  trilS  C''u*responded  to  the  thirty  curice  of  the  houses  ;  for  the  houses 
were” u St; i  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division,  according  to  their  tribes, 
but  diviied  intr»  thirty,  according  to  their  curise  :  and  the  commons  w^ere  to 
meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of  their  tribes,  as  the 


houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curijB. 

Thus  then  there  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  of  England’s  ancient 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  but 


with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  into  states-generai  or  a 
parliament.  Sot  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly  legislating  for 
the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curise  still  regarded  themselves  as  forming  exclu¬ 
sively  the  Roman  people,  and  -would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such,  to 
tiaim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.^  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they 
belonged  to  one  common  country,^  in  which  they  w^ere  accustomed  to  act 
together,  and  in  which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one 
great  bodv.  This  was  when  they  marched  out  to  war  ;  then,  if  not  equally 
citizens  of  Rome,  they  felt  that  they  were  alike  Romans. 

It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war  ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies  on  their  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  mili- 
tarv  eiiaraeter,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  tvhich  had  occurred  since 


they  had  taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil 
relations  were  reassumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other 
forms,  and  before  other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution 
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r  into  a  riatiorvd  and  savereirn  a^sex^lv  in  tnei:'p;,pa:;tv  c:  eAdie/o 

vnti'vt  si:  rklni  tl  s:  prpndic-s  Txirda  as  vet  pla:-:!  l\rr:er  detv'ee:. 
tnem  as  seen  as  tnej  rctarned  to  relatitct;  of 


T,  ltd  :1‘.  re  ^r*.st.vr^td‘A  ato-ndnl  cf  llrtL :  aALcnpL  In  a  Atcr  ^tag'e 
cf  iocietv  It  bejomes  -tse-t  aristc jrati'ja*,,  nn.e^a  *t  re  (iz^y  tempered  Sy 
iLe  mintnre  of  a  tnird  st..niarA  ednraticn  and  Intelligence.  In  a  deep 
pnaAnx,  th-  f  j:*e:ncst  ronk^  :iet:dei  ::  Le  CunipAtAy  armti.  bnt  ticose  in 
tie  rear  conM  neitner  rco.'»n  or  be  reacaed  by  tlie  enemy,  and  erdy  served  to 
add  vreigbt  tu  the  charge  of  the  vLcle  body.  These  point*  being  remeic- 
bered,  ws  mm*  now  proceed  to  the  drtalA  ef  the  grem  comitia  of  Servias. 

The  iraditioaal  reformer,  Tahins.  found  the  knights  of  Roma 

divided  :ntj  three  centuries  of  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  cf 
the  accession  tc  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself 
two  cent  III  ics,  a  £rst  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to 
keep  up  the  oli  form  cf  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  realA  six 
centuries  frcni  being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name  ;  but  the  present  ehanga 
extended  to  the  name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  became  now  the  six  votes  (gex  iufra^^a) 
of  the  new  united  assembly.  To  these,  wliieh  contained  all  the  members  of 
the  houses,  there  were  now  added  tvrelve  new  cencuries  of  knights, ^  formed, 


[2-  According  to  some  writem  this  was  not  doae  till  a  ceatiiry  later.] 
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as  usual  in  the  Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community, 
continuing,  like  the  centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of 

the  commons. 


Classes  of  loot-soldiers 

It  remained  to  organise  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all 
those  of  the  commons  whose  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  serv¬ 
ing  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were  divided  into  four  classes. 
Of  these  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property  amounted  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds’  weight  of  ^copper.  The  soldiers  of  tMi 
class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms  used  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet,  mu 
the  round  shield,  aH  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  pecuHar  weapon  of  the  , 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of  - 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state’s  soldiers,  so  their  weight  m  the 
great  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries  j 
ffirty  of  Younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty  :  the  first  to  serve  m 
the  field,  the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those 
whose  property  feU  short  of  100,000  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or 
amouiitk  to  75,000  pounds.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger 
men,  and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  w^ere  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of 
mail,  and  to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead^of 
the  round  brazen  shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The.  third 
contained  a  like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the 
younger  men  and  elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  50,000  pounds 
of  copper,  and  75,000  pounds;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  vrere  allowed  to 
lay  aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class  again 
contained  twenty  centuries ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  25,000 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive 
Lmour,  but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four 
classes  composed  the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class  divided  into  thirty  centuries, 
and  consisting  of  those  whose  property  was  between  25,000  pounds  of  copper 
and  12,500,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of  the  army,  and  were 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings.^ 

The  poorest  citizens,  whose  property  fell  short  of  12,500  pounds,  were 
considered  in  a  manner  as  supernumeraries  in  this  division.  Those  who 
had  more  than  1,500  pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax¬ 
payers  (asMdwiy^  and  were  formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  accensi  and 
velati.  They  followed  the  army,  but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only 
required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who  fell;  and  in  the  meantime 
acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions.  Below  these  came  one 
century  of  the  proletaril,  whose  property  was  between  1,500  pounds  and  876 
pounds.  These  paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ; 

[1  Boabtleas  in  the  originai  organkation  the  classes  were  based  not  upon  the  money  Talne  of- 
pwpiirty  but  upon  the  amoimt  of  land  possessed  by  the  citizens,  the  value  being  later  reprinted 
by  its  money  equiyalent.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  first  three  classes  formed  the  phalanx  ^ 
heavy-armed  infantry,  whereas  the  last  two  classes  composed  the  iight-armed  force.  It  is  asser^ 
farther  that  the  centariate  organisation  applied  only  to  the  army  in  the  field.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  regal  period,  then,  the  army  in  active  service  would  consist  regularly  of  eighty-four  centuries 
of  infantry  and  six  centuries  of  cavalry.  All  scholars  agree  that  the  so-called  Servian  i^nisa- 
tion  was  purely  military,  and  that  the  comitia  centurlata  gradually  developed  from  it.  The  army 
and  the  comitia  were  never  strictly  identical  in  composition :  cf.  SoltauJ] 
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[ca.  153-510  B.c..] 

but  on  great  emergencies  arms  were  famished  them  by  the  goveminent,  and 
ti  ey  were  called  out  as  an  extraordinary  lew.  One  cen  turv  more  included 
all  whose  property  was  less  chan  3T5  pounds,  and  who  were  called  capite 
censi;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  reo aired,  as 
we  are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  di&rent  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be 
described,  cenUiries  denned  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  bet  hy 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths’  ffalrotum); 
ci  hornbl^wers  fe^jrraeines) ;  and  of  trumpeters  {iu^iemei')^  cr,  as  Cicero 
calls  them  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of  the 

first  class  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  ca'llings  so  con- 
'^ected  them  with  the  service  of  the  arinj.  that  this  peculiar  dhtinetion  was 
granted  to  them.* 

The  position  held  in  the  eoraitia  by  the  patricians’  clients  is  involved  in 

Seat  obscurity.  We  know  that  they  had,  votes,  and  probably  they  mast 
ve  been  enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
ifVithout  reference  to  its  nature :  at  the  same  time  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they 
did  not  serve  in  the  regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would 
seem  from  the  story  cf  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures 
related  of  Cains  Marcias,  tha:  the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at 
their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort  of  feudal  force  quite  flistinet  from  the 
national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the  retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers  of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia 
of  centuries.  As  their  vrhole  organisation  was  mhitary,  so  they  were  aeciis- 
tomed  to  meet  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called 
together,  no:  by  lietors,  like  the  comitirs,  of  the  curise,  but  by  the  blast  of  the 
horn:  and  their  ^-ery  name  was  *nte  Army’  of  the  City,”  Exerdtm  Urhanm, 
It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constituriin  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in 
the  state  t-'i  the  body  of  the  eomm  jns.  and  especially^  to  the  richer  class  among 
them,  whj  feught  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For  wherever  there  is 
a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  iniantrr,  it  constitutes  the  main  force  of 
an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  in  the  ancient  com¬ 
monwealths  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  hj  that  class  of  the 
people  whose  military  services  were  most  important :  thus  when  the  navy 
of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  manned  by  the  poorer  classes* 

POPULAB  IXSTITUTIOKS 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius.  As  he  had  made  the  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave  them 
iudges  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil  causes ;  whereas  before  they 
had  no  Juri,3dictioa,  but  referred  all  their  suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr «  thinks,  the  centumviri^  the  hundred 
men  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each  tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of 
Servius  their  number  ivould  probably  have  been  ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organisation  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have 
instituted  the  festivals  called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in 

There  being  in  pnMic  life  no  difference  between  clients  and  plebeian*,  rock  stoilM  m  that 
of  the  Fabii  and  their  clients  may  Indicate  the  sarrival  of  a  primitife  militaij  OrganSwtlaii  alter 
the  phalanx  was  introduced.] 

H.  w.  —  TOL.  y.  i 
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tl).3  country^  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,  had  been  fixed  upon  as 
general  re'fuges  tor  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattie  in  case  of  invasic^i. 
Here  they  all  met  once  a  year  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  womaij,  and 
child  paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  Avhich  being  collected  by  the 
priests"  gave  the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same" pur¬ 
pose.  every  one  living  in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno 
Lucina  for  every  birth  in  his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus 
Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a  third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son 
who  came  to  the  age  of  military  service.  The  Compitalia  in  the  city  answered 
to  the  Faganalia  in  the  country,  and  were  yearly  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at  all  the  compita,  or  places  where  sev¬ 


eral  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  he  the 
inveriiion  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  cruel 

nil  Y. -ill  of  CJirof /QTliY 


tend 


and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its 
overthrow,  gladly  believed  that  the 
deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had 
been  once  given  them  by  their  good 
king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaim¬ 
ing  old  rights,  not  demanding  new 
ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,  drove  out 
the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  public  land,  and  ordered 
that  the  property  only,  and  nCt  the 
,, .  person,  of  a  debtor  should  be  liable 
II  yyi  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of 
a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had 
drawn  out  a  scheme  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  which  two  magistrates, 
chosen  every  year,  were  to  exercise 
the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  proposed  to  lay  down  his  kingly- 
rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two  mag¬ 
istrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen 
the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  respective  orders. 
But  the  following  tyranny  swept 
.  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and 

mucli  more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society  for  which  alone  his  institu- 
tioiis^were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tuilia  is  historical ;  but  it  is 
^rtam  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarqumius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aris- 
tocraticai  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal 
assembly-  of  the  curise ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  he  met  with  in  the 

hlfftAW  rtf  flin  - - ... _ TlxIL  _  .t  . 
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qnenilytEi  amr^gesisr.t  of  tie  elas^e.^.  aral’v::'.:  tleai  y-ot::r  r  a 

p^'aAL.x:  LX  1  : ei f=-.  tie  ’:*^!i:eetiags  .  ‘ 

Cua^itala,  la  c"*  -r  tj  t  .at  1.'  ‘  a-  1  ae  .  ...  .  r.a- 

streiigtli  aad  utioa. 

Fiirtler  i:  >  c^'presslv  said  ly  D:,j:-y>i  >  "  t'-at  I.e  y...'.  .l  .1^  :a.  air  r  rte 
ont  of  a  siiul-  yortioa  of  tie  ie"ydp  rstiaaea^  A.j  iicay  :  a  .a.  :  a“v. 

i:i  servile  vtcrks,  i:i  the  i  viliiiag  c:  .lai*  ui. .  "  .t  ^  a  .a  > 

and  the  cornv.etion  of  tl  ^  ^r.at  Uadr  or  oa..  a  •  .<&  t.aa  ii.  L’c  a  a.-*, .any 
consiAed  of  his  allies,  the^lcainb  anil  Her  l.ans,  in  a  nri";  .n-  -  ::y 

tiori  than  ci  Rornaris.  His  eiiinit}'  to  the  itmiaon^  wii'*  aL  in  sy:::*'  3^ 
Sulla;  and  the  inembers  ot  iHr  aiistutnnitvi  SLintties,  v^re  .ns 
tods  in  every  a-ei  of  conhl-nitioin  or  legal  imirder,  or  Litre  ^^sso^dnativn  nyr’n* 
hilthfullj  reyresentvd  Ly  tie  agents  of  Sr.lnls  yre-'on  .  r  n.  i>\'  L.  datinna 
nnd  rns  yatneian  associates.  Bat  in  v  l-nt  if  .lowed,  T.tr  .  a::.,  iis  j'.iOive .. 
scii,  like  Critiab  or  xlppiits  ClauHiL', ..  mere  WL^yr  _.yraLL^v’L»^^  prefer^  ... 
Liinsdf  tc  nh  ^rder,  wL^o  tic  two  come  intu  mit..  . 

Sulla,  the  :*.o=t  sincere  of  aristocrats,  win  having  secure  .  tl'c  .t-OcL  .eny  1' 
his  order,  w:i<  content  to  resign  his  own  personal  n:  o  in  ^nia  vu.s  io.nvn  . 
therefore  by  the  noblest  as  well  as  by  the  vilest  ii  ins  tnnnrryinezn  ly  I  on.- 
p.ev  and  Catinus  no  cess  tlian  ny  Cathin-\  ^ 

"  Thus  Tarquirlns  becan‘6  hated  by  al  t-.at  vws  gaon  nn  1  t-Vh^'  nrnong-: 
the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  cuiiintons  ;  aid  d'tl  trit-iy  cti  y:l  v  ynne..  A 
edeet  his  overthiowa  But  the  evil  of  liis  tyranny  yurt  men  nnn :  ityyas  not 
so  easv  to  restore  what  he  had  aestroyed  as  to  exye,  nirn  on  I  nm^  ranine  .ne 
30iiiiii0n.s  no  lonig'er  stuud  best  le  the  patricrans  as  an  ert  icnyrce.y  c  u  » 
well  armed,  and  well  organised;  ti.ey  weie  now  locn  n.  m...  n,.  a— n  .  lit.' 
bonds  o:  union;  they  there ilue  ymturalh-  sank  H.Leaih  the  ;  a  ger 
nobilirv,  and  the  reToIution  wddeh  drove  out  the  Tirptnn^  sAL.yn.*.Uea  at 
Rome  not  a  free  eoiiiinonwealth,  but  on  the  ocher  hainl  an  ennusme  anu 
t }•  raiinieai  aiist oc racy. 


THE  W^EALTH  OB’  THE  llO:IA^^5  AtfD  ITS  SOUEOZS 

Isiebuliiw  has  almost  exhausted  tne  srayect  of  tfce^R*'n:an  coppey, .  -  -C,. . 

He  has  shown  its  originaily  bw  value,  owing  to  tne  g:pr  aDucu-inee  e: 
the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  uecame  searee,  a  redustiop  m  the 
of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  net  as  a  rraudment  deyreciarion  ot  n.  .'.-it 
because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  i-  a  large  mass  La,  oeen 
before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  tunes  is  owing  tc  th.s,  t:;a.  w,.e.e  i- 
is  found,  it  exists  often  in  iiaiaense  quantities,  and  ei’en  in  .urge  O- 

pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  inuans^c!  .;ori-. 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  tlmt  taey  used tor  a,.  - 

mestio  purposes ;  but  the  supply  thus  easy  outamed  soon  uecame  f.; - 

The  small  value  of  copper  at  Rome  is  siiown  not  oni}  — e  s.ue  o. 
coins,  they  havimr  been  at  first  a  fuU  pound  weight,  but  also  oy  tue  price 
ot  the  war-horse,  according  to  the  regulation  ot  feervias  p.uas,  name^  t.. 
thousand  pounds  of  copper.^  This  statement,  conycted  .is  i.  is  w.t.^  ,h 
other  details  of  the  census,  seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  oonsidemfe 
the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and  other  circumstances,  is  it  mcopiSLent  w  ith 
the  foconnt  in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Publicola,  that  an  ox  in  the  oeginningof  the 

[I  This  Talnatioii,  however,  origiimted  after  the  coins  had  teen  lightened.] 
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commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred  oholi,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Aternian  law,  which  fixed  the  price  of  the  one  nt 
one  hundred  asses  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were 
agriculture,  and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agriculture 
indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  of  wealth  ;  for  the 
portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  beginning  they  were 
as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth  of 
much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  puhlious,  or  undivided  public  land,  was 
indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the 
patricians  might  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture  ? 
and  only  the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  thfcit 
clients,  to  be  held  during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage  The  low 
prices  of  sheep  and  oxen  show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the 
earliest  revenue  according  to  Plinyfi^  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the 
patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicus, 
which  w'as  left  unenclosed  as  pasture  ground  ;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the 
great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy  from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then 
may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  commerce  must  have  been  so  in  a 
still  greater  degree. 

The  early  foundation  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to 
Aneus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object,  unless  the  Romans  had  been 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  already  alluded  to, 
proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this  treaty  the  Romans 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  -with  Sicily,  and  with  Africa  westward  of 
the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast  westward 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this 
commerce  great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so 
many  new  markets  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none  perhaps  wliere 
the  demand  for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to 
destroy  the  profit  of  his  traffic. 

But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into  Rome,  it  is 
another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade  open  to 
every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in  a 
still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own, 
prtly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives; 
hence  he  was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  vrith  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the 
Roman  commerce  was  probably  qarried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own 
direct^  benefit,  as  was  the  case  in  Judea  iu  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
patricians  also,  we  maybe  sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins 
and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds  and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public 
Imd,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading  ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries 
atterwards  that  a  law  was  passed^  with  the  avowed  object  of  restraining 
senators,  a  tem  then  become  equivalent  with  patricians,  from  possessing 
ships  of  large  burden.  ^ 

All  the^  classes  then  might,  and  probably  did,  become  wealthy;  but  it 
ma}  iie  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the  same  opportunities 
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open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  liusiiiess  uf  their  lives ;  if 
their  estates  were  ill  wultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degrailed  from  tlieir 
01  le**. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  Setting  aside 
the  tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquiiiius,  and  remembering  that  it  was  liis  policy 
to  deprive,  the  commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them 
like  subjects  rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  J iidea  under  Solomon  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
Rome  under  its  later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrountliiig  nations,  exposed 
to  no  hostile  invasions,  with  a  fioiirisMng  agriculture  and  an  active  com¬ 
merce,  the  eountry  was  great  and  prosperous :  and  the  king  was  enabled  to 
execute  public  works  of  the  highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with 
a  fplendour  unknown  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last 
Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of  oppression,  we  may  be  sure, 
to  wards  the  patricians  no  less  than  tlie  plebeians :  but  it  was  these  last  whom 
lie  laboured  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  find  wi.oni  he  employed,  as 
Solomon  did  the  Ganaanites,  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious  part  of  his 
undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that  the 
splendour  of  Ms  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's 
reign,  and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labour,  and  serving  only  in 
honourable  offices,  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the 
house  of  Solomon  from  among  them  forever.  & 


EOMAX  EDrCATIOX 

The  aim  of  education  in  tlie  family  and  in  public  life  tvas  to  repress  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  to  make  a  nation  of 
brave  warriors  and  of  dutiful  citizens.  The  highest  results  of  this  stem 
training  were  reached  in  the  Sairmite  wars,  —  a  period  kiiowm  thereafter  as 
the  golden  age  of  virtue  and  of  heroism.  A  citizen  of  this  time  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  obedient  to  authority,  pious,  frugal,  and  generally  honest. 
But  though  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Ms  life  for  the  good  of  the  state,  he 
was  equally  ready  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours  ;  the 
wealthy  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  the  poor  into  slavery  for  debt,  till  they  w’ere 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  law.  Their  hard,  stern  souls  knew  neither  generosity 
nor  mercy.  Severe  toward  the  members  of  their  family,  cruel  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves,  and  in  their  business  transactions  shrewd  and  grasping,  the 
Romans  of  the  time,  however  admirable  for  their  heroic  virtues,  w’ere  narrow, 
harsh,  and  unlovable.  Greed  was  one  of  their  strongest  motives  for  conquest. 
Not  for  glory,  —  much  less  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours,  —  did  they 
extend  their  power  over  Italy ;  it  was  rather  that  more  of  the  peasants  might 
be  supplied  with  farms  and  that  tlie  nobles  niigiit  be  given  larger  tracts  of 
the  public  land  and  a  greater  number  of  places  of  honour  anti  of  profit  to  use 
and  to  enjoy. 

As  long  as  they  remained  poor  and  under  strict  discipline,  they  were 
moral.  In  the  following  period  they  w'ere  to  gain  greater  freedom  from  the 
control  of  their  magistrates  and,  at  the  same  time,  power  and  wealth.  These 
new  conditions  were  to  put  their  virtue  and  even  their  government  to  the 
se  verest  test  J 
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It  is  difficult  to  ’form  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  moral  cluinictcr  of  iJui 
people  under  its  kings,  because  wc  cannot  be  sure  ilial,  the  pictures  lianucd 
down  to  iia  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  tiie  muiiucrs  of  a  laier  t.iiius, 
and  thus  represent  in  fact  the  state  of  the  (■oinmoiuvealih  rather  t-haii  tliat, 
of  the  Monarchy.  Thus  the^simplo  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  copied  from  the 
matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  il«  early  poverty,  ami paiiiimt.  safely 

l)(i  ascribed  to  iht^  prim*ess(^s  of  tlio  magiuti- 
cenl  house  of  the  Tanpiiiui.  Agaiin  wt5  can 
scarcely  tell  how  far  wc  may  carry  l)ack  ilie 
origin  of  those  e,harae.teristic  points  in  the  latm* 
Roman  .manners,  t.lie  absolute  authority  j  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  liead  of  a  faanily  over  ids  wife 
and  clu,i,(lrei'i.  Iliii  it  is  |,H’ol)ahla  tlsai  they 
are  of  grea,t  a,nti,(|uit^}' ;  fc:)r  absolute  power 
of  a  fatlier  over  Ids  sons  extendcc.l  only  to  those 
who  were  born  in  tliat-  peculiar  form  of  mar¬ 
riage  c, ailed  (‘oimuldum,  a  eonuect-ioii  which 
anciently  e<mld  o’uly  subsist  l,H‘t,weeii  persons 
of  the  same  order,  and  which  wsis  solemnised 
!:)y  a  peculiar  c(‘remc)uy  milled  ao^ifarreatM) ;  a 
ceremony  so  sacred,  tliat  a  marriage  tlius  con¬ 
tracted  couhi  only  be  dissolved  by  cmrtidn  un- 
wo,nted  and  horrilile  rites,  purposely  (Ualered 
as  it  seems  to  discourage  the  pr;u,;fli‘e  of 
divorce. 

All  t,hcs(^  usages  point  to  a.  very  gl’cat  an¬ 
tiquity,  am,l  indicate  the  earl}^  sevurify  of  the 
.Roman  domestic  inanners,  and  tlie  habits  of 
obediemuj  which  every  citizen  lefirnhd  under 
his  father’s  roof,  Tliis  severity,  however,  did 
not  imply  an  equal  |)uriiy ;  connuldum  could 
only  he  contracted  with,  onts  wife,  hn^>  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  altlioiigh  the 
condition  of  a  concubine  is  marked  as  disrep- 
ut,abl0  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to 
Numa.  Ami  the  indecency  of  some  parts  of 
the  ancient  religi'ms  worship,  and  tlie  !ir,enco 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  tlu*,  festal  meetings  of 
men  amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people.,  as  well 
as  to  human  nature  in  general,  that  these  too  may  be  safidy  presumed  to  be 
co-eval  with  the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that 
which  has  so  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their 
love  of  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  tlieir  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
savage,  belongs  apparently  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romani 
both  belong,  by  whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tvrrhenfan,  or  Sicelian,  we  choo»e 
to  distinguish  it.  It  has  indeed  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less 
degree  :  the  .  Celts  have  been  strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed 
amongst  the  nations  of  Asia:  but  it  strongly  characterises  the  Dorians  ia 
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Greece,  and  the®Romaiis  ;  nor  is  it  wanting  among  the  lonians,  although  in 
these  last  it  was  modiifed  by  that  individual  freedom  which  arose  naturally 
fi\m_the  surpassing  vigour  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well-spring  of 
wis^Iom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Laceda3mon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organise 
was  much  more  predominant. 

Accordingly  \ve  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  earliest  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  liis  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years 
of  the  warlike  Tulliis,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances 
established  by  Niima.  Niima  and  Servius,  whose  memory  ivas  cherished 
most  fondly,  were  known  only  as  lawgivers  ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus,  is  the 
thunder  of  institutions  as  well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch 
of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its  author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before 
gocng  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii  are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin, 
and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign  also.  They  are  great  warriors 
and  great  kings  ;  tliey  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  they  enlarge  the 
city  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works  ;  but  they  add 
nothing  to  its  institutions  ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquinius 
to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 


THE  FINE  ARTS 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome 
under  the  later  kings,  whether  architecture  or  sculpture,  were  of  Etruscan 
origin;  but  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘Etruscan,”  and  how  far  Etruscan  art  was 
itself  derived  from  Greece,  are  questions  which  have  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the 
summit  of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were 
at  this  period  wrought  in  clay  ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a 
later  age.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earlier 
than  the  time  of  the  commonwealth;  but  Pliny speaks  of  some  frescoes 
at  Ardea  and  at  Cmre,  which  he  considered  to  be  older  than  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age  preserved  the  freshness 
of  their  colouring,  and  in  ins  judgment  were  works  of  remarkable  merit. 
The  Capitoline  temple  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each 
side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  piUars  before 
it,  while  a  double  row  enclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable, 
were  not  of  marble,  bat  made  either  of  the  Rome  itself,  like  the 

cloaca,  or  possibly  from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  •  dba. 

Of  the  Roman  mind  under  tlie  kings,  Cicero  :*.n©w  no  more  than  we 
do.  He  had  seen  no  work.s  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians  or  of 
poets;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  individual  whose  genius 
had  made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory  together  with  his  own. 
A  certain  number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  px’eserved,  whether 
on  tables  of  wood  or  brass  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist 
Papirius,  were  almost  the  sole  monuments  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Romm  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from, 
the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  must  have  been  modernised 
in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its  forms  than  that  of  the 
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fifth  century  of  Rome  ;  whereaB  the  few  genuuio  nioimmonts  of  the  earlioBt 
times,  the  hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  tln^  Krotlic>rhoo(i  of  Husbandry, 
Fratres  ArvaleSy  required  to  be  interpreted  to  tlu'  KomaiiH  of  Obuqo’ti 
time  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  tin'  Fratr(‘H  Arvlles 
we  can  ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  been  aceidcntally  pn-serviul  to  our  davs 
and  the  meaning  of  nearly  Iialf  of  it  is  only  lo  \h\  gu('ss(‘<i  at.  This  agrees 
with  what  Polybius  says  of  the  language  of  tin;  treaty  het  weam  Rome  and 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  tu>mm()nweallh  ;  it  was  so  unlike 
the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  Ix'ginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  Rome,  that  even  those  who  undtu-stood  it  best  found  some  things 
in  it  which  with  their  best  attention  they  could  sean'ely  (‘x plain.  Thus 
although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and  sung  in  the  limes  of  (he  kings' 
at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  coinmcmoration  of  the  worthy  (haals  c>f  uJ 
noblest  of  the  Romans  and  although  some  of  the,  aeXual  storms  of  t,lu>  kmgs 
may  perhaps  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet.  it.  does  not,  app(*ar  tl.jit 
they  were  ever  written ;  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  ont‘  generation  *to 
another,  nor  can  anyone  tell  at  what  time  tinw  attained  to ‘their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  tlu'  kings  mtiy  he  dis¬ 
cerned  in  them  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  ih(‘  opinion  of  Niebuhr, <*' 
who  thinks  that  as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not,  (sirlier  than  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  city  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  Im  removed,  not.  only  on  the 
particular  history  of  the  early  Romans,  hut  on  t,ha.t,  which  wc  should  much 
more  desire  to  know  —  and  which  in  the  case  of  the  ( I  nadcs  sla,mls  out,  in  such 
full  light  — the  nature  and  power  of  their  genius,  what  they  thought,  what 
they  hated,  and  what  they  loved. 
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-CHAPTER  VI.  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

-The  next  task  of  the  Romans  was  to  regain  the  old  position  of  Servius 
Tullius  in  Latiiim.  Aided  by  the  pressure  constantly  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Latins  by  the  Volscians,  the  Romans  also  succeeded,  in  the  year  493,  in 
renewing  with  the  former  people  their  earlier  alliance  —  an  alliance  based  on 
{lerfect  equality  and  reciprocity.^  Highly  important,  moreover,  from  a  mili- 
taty  point  of  view  was  the  treaty  concluded  in  486  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Latins  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hernicans  on  the  other. 

About  this  time  began  the  lingering  feuds  between  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  and  the  neighbouring  populations  on  the  line  that  reached  from  the 
Etruscan  cities  Veii  and  Fidenm,  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  the 
iEquians  to  the  scattered  colonies  of  the  Volscians  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Latium.  These  conflicts  rarely  bore  the  character  of  actual  warfare,  being 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  carrying  on  or  repelling  burning  and  marauding 
expeditions.  Yet  there  was  no  lack,  especially  with  the  Etruscans,  of  more 
serious  engagements  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  great  influence  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  future  of  Italy  and  the  Romans.  Meanwhile  these  struggles  served 
the  Romans  as  an  excellent  school  of  war  ;  but  their  political  importance  was 
not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  internal  conflicts  that  marked  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  republican  Rome. 

The  conditions  in  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  were  similar 
to  those  which  prevailed  in  Greece  under  what  was  palled  the  Eupatridian 
rule.  The  supreme  power  which  was  formerly -vested  in  the  king,  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  magisterial  body  whose  members  were  to  be  appointed  by 
vote.  These  republican  officials,  now  commonly  called  consuls,  were  then 
given  the  title  of  prmtors  ;  a  title  that  since  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  fell 
into  disuse  as  designating  the  head  of  the  state,  but  Avas  later  applied  to  the 
incumbents  of  a  newly  created  office.  The  weight  of  the  high  civil,  military, 
and  judicial  autliority  that  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  king  into  those  of 
the  head  of  the  republic,  became  considerably  lessened  by  the  action  of  causes 
that  were,  from  their  very  nature,  bound  to  make  themselves  more  and  more 
strongly  felt.  From  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  always  placed 
two  consuls  at  the  head  in  order  that  the  actions  of  the  one  might  be  under 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  other’s  A^eto.  The  term  of  the  highest  office 
Avas  never  longer  than  one  3'ear.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  coimul 
returned  to  the  class  of  citizens  to  Avhich  he  belonged,  but  could  at  any  time 
be  called  to  account  for  his  official  acts. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  formerly  Rome  had  been  a  member  of  the  Latin 
league ;  while  the  treaty  of  493  was  ratified  by  Home  on  the  one  side  and  the  Latin  league  on  the 
other.  ] 
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This  system  of  oiic-yea-r  iemira  of  otVim  was  iater  foiliui  to  have 
defects :  hut  so  iniieli  a  part  was  it  of  tim  patirioiaii  t  s  woll  as  ilu*  democratic 
republicanism  o£  that  day  that  it  never  occiirreci  to  aaiy  oito  to  clianircs  if,' 
the  eminently  practical  Roman  niiiul,  liowevm*,  the  disadvaiitaip*s  't'.onm  c.ted 
with  a  yearly  chaiii^’c  of  oHicials  imist  iiavo  boon  af>|Kireiil  iii  many  w:i.vs. 
As  the  life  of  Rome  de.vei()|H^d  m  fuliiess  and  fretHintn,  the  ‘\si*riiK';d'”  t,hns<I 
lower  officials  who  wm’o  pcrmaiicaily  appointed  to  ihffir  posts,  ea,mo  to  he  of 
great  importance  iii  tlie  actnai  eondnet  of  puldie.  affa,irs.  In  |iin,» 
when  naturally  cve-ry  head  of  the  n'puhlic  did  not  show  etjual  qualiiieatifnrs 
for  military  leadership,  the  ciommaiid  of  the  army  was  given  to  some  expert- 
diced  general  who  was  speeially  apiiuiisled  by  tlu*‘  |o*oper  aulhorilies.  ^Ricn 
a  consul  was  confronted  hy  grea.i  and  iimwpeeted  difli. ndties,  he  was  (mipow- 
ered  by  the  senate  to  appiiint  iiit'  best  man  of  the  .staR'  as  dielattny  am!  ^his 
dictator  was  in  his  turn  to  select  as  his  assistant  a  masf«‘r  of  ht>r,s(‘  ea/./dfPo- 
equitimi.  The  dict.aiorship,  which  wa,H  for  the  ttonn  of  Imi  si\  montiiH,  had 
control  over  ail  minor  offices,  and  as  llie  dii-taior  ismld  imt  hr  hrid  ueemini- 
able,  and  as  the.re^was  no  appeal  from  fiis  shsdsioire  llie  f»alrieiaas  freouently 
had  recourse,  during  the  (anirse.  of  interna, I  siruipd^’R  to  the  appointment  df 
one,  ill  order  effectually  to  ipiell  the  pleJieiaii  tippositiou. 

The  consuls  were  preceded  liy  hut  twelve  iictors  iHsiriim;  thr  a\t‘  am!  fas¬ 
ces,  while  ty  dictators  Wime  given  twenty-hiur,  iikt'  tlie  in  earlier 

days.  Owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  volune*  of  puldie’ aftajfH  the 
consuls  frequeiiUjytppinnted,  for  the  perfonuamn*  of  eertaiii  duties,  ilepuiies,^ 
whose  term  of  office  expired  with,  ilieir  owil  AHsoeialed  wiffi  the  ctmsnls 
ill  the  keeping  of  the  slatv  archives  ami  treasure  were,  the  two  pmestors" 
probably  the  same  officdals  to  whom  wa,s  also  mjlrusled  the  prosf,‘eul iim  of 
criminals.  Two  esmimissiouers  were  appointed  by  t  he  eonsids  hi  jmiu'e  eas(«s 
of  sedition  and  liigli  treason;  ilu!  consuLs  laid  I'lirllau'  lo  seierf  am!  VnHtrmd 
twoju'ivate  personages  whoyvere  to  lieedde  all  mvi!  suits.  I'lm  eonfaii,H  Imil 
iiiiliniited  power  to  impmse  li.ues;  and  as  punislinumt  for  disoltedienee  toeer- 
tam  laws,  notably  those  govorning  the  reeruitiiig  stawdev,  etudd  xxm  pro™ 
nouiice  sentem^  of  death.  In  cases  requiring  eorp<u*al  or  ea,pif  al  piinislummi 
the  consuls  and  th(3ir  aids  had  jurisdiction  in  iiie  first  instain'o  ;  hut  stive  in 
cases  that  came  under  inartial  law,  delinquents  wlmni  ihxy  imd  eoudemned 
could  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic  (Ipy  virtue  of  tlm  Vahwian  hiw, 
509^e.c.)  appeal  to  the  higher  tnbumil  of  ilr-  nvuera!  tis.sem!>!v,  rids  hodv 
having  also,  even  before  451,  entire  jurisdiction  in  regtird  t,o  heavy  lines.  “ 

_  Jie  most  marked  limitation  of  the  eonsuls"  power  tirost^  from  tln^  alt«‘n‘d 
position  of  the  senate  towards  them.  According  to  formal  law  tin'  Heiiati)rs 
stood  111  the  same  relation  to  the  eoiisuls  tis  they  did  to  \  kinu's,  heiiin  not 
above  but  under  the  head  of  the  roi)uhlie. :  who  every  four  ywtrs  on  the 
taxes,  revised  the  list  of  seuutnrs  aiid  appointed 
new  ones  to  hli  whatever  vacancies  had  occurred.  Now,  limv<wer,  iiriie.  hv 
hplffio  began  to  bo  ielt  the  enormous  predoininaiuus 

nf  f  ®  by  any  large  aristocratie.  corp<n’atiou  wlioso  members,  ail  men 

of  great  political  experience,  have  a  lib-long  Kmure  of  office,  over  fuiuRion- 
aries  who  are  appointed  to  their  responsible  positions  for  bul  tln^  term  of  a 

traditions  of  Roman  politics  and  rule.  Not  all  the  proud  srlfomnscdousneBs 
consuls  could  prevent  the  office  a,s  a  whuh;  from  e.oming  to 
be  considered  as  merely  the  executive  organ  of  tlie  senate..  ^ 

assu^ed^in^H3^^^^^^  republic  the  people’s  assemblies  had  also 

Assumed  an  entiiely  different  character  and  position.  Tlie  necessity  felt  by 
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the  governing  power  at  the  overtlirow  of  the  Tarqiiins,  to  make  sure  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  lower  Hasses  had  brought  the  ceiitiiriate  assembly  —  in 
which,  both  patricians  and  plebeians  were  bound  together  for  the  rendering  of 
impoHant  decisions into  great  prominence.  The  function  of  this  body 
extended  to  the  election  of  consuls,  to  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  by  the  higher  government,  to  the  declaration  of  wars  of 
aggression,  and  lastly  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  wliere 
appeal,  iioav  tlie  privilege  of  the  plebeian  as  well  as  of  the  noblest  patrician, 
was  permitted  from  the  sentence  of  the  qiiicstors. 


"PLEBEIANS  AND  PATRICIANS 

llie  plebeians  were  soon  forced  to  see,  however,  that  under  the  new  order 
all  tl:.3  advantages  of  public  life  fell  to  the  patricians.  If  this  class  had  at 
tliat  t-iiiie  so  far  risen  above  its  prejudices  as  to  take  into  its  own  circles  the 
iiiorc  nearly  related  plebeian  families,  to  admit  them  to  equal  marriage  rights, 
to  .rights  i,ii  tlie  senate,  and  to  eligibility  for  the  various  public  offices  ;  and 
if  it'  liad  further  opened  tlie  state’s  domains  to  the  mass  of  plebeians,  and 
striven  by  a  just  apportionment  of  the  land  to  found  a  new  and  more  con¬ 
tented  peasai'it  order,  tliere  would  be  no  need  now  to  write  the  account  of  a 
liiiiidred  and  fifty  years’  struggle  between  tliese  two  classes.  But  instead  of 
doing  tliese  things  tlie  Roman  patricians  displayed  the  most  tenacious  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed —  qualities  nianifested,  it  is  true,  in  equal  degree  by  all  their 
plebeian  kindred. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  legal  marriage,  as  well  as  in  liigher  affairs  of 
state,  religious  superstition  played  a  very  prominent  part.  It  remained  for 
some  decades  tlie  honest  belief  of  the  patricians  that  they  alone  had  the  right 
of  holding  coinmuiiicatioiis  with  the  gods  or  of  taking  correct  auspices,  main¬ 
taining  further  that  any  intermingling  by  marriage  with  plebeian  blood  would 
impair  if  not  destroy  this  power  of  reading  signs.  According  to  them, 
auspices  taken  by  plebeians,  being  of  no  value,  always  failed  in  their  effect ; 
hence  there  could  be  no  question  of  appointing  plebeians  to  offices  which  were 
so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  taking  of  public  auspices. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  not  long  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  the 
populus,  ie.,  the  patrician  body,  and  the  plebeian  stood  arrayed  against  each 
other  like  two  entirely  unrelated  races  —  between  whom  there  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  any  unity  of  feeling  or  equality  of  rights.  Through  absorption  of  the 
Sabellian  clan  of  Appius  Claudius  —  who,  at  variance  with  his  own  people, 
had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  and  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
followers  had  settled  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Anio  —  the  patrician  party 
was  much  the  stronger  and  more  numerous,  and  having  alone  the  right  to 
make  appointments  to  civil  office  and  to  the  priesthood,  was  the  true  guard¬ 
ian  and  promoter  of  the  legal  traditions  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the 
state. 

The  election  of  consuls  was  by  no  means  carried  on  by  free  vote ;  rather, 
it  appears,  a  list  of  nominees  was  made  out  beforehand  by  the  presiding 
consul  and  the  senate,  from  which  the  voters  must  choose,  haying  the  right 
at  most  to  reject  the  candidates  offered  without  that  of  substituting  o&ers 
in  their  places.  Should  the  majority  of  votes  fall  to  an  opposition  candidate, 
however,  the  presiding  consul  was  neither  obliged  to  recognise  the  votes 
nor  to  proclaim  the  candidate  elected.  The  curiate  assembly  of  the  patn- 
cians  alone  had  the  right  to  confer  by  the  passage  of  a  lex  curiata  de 
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TMs  system,  of  one-year  tenure  of  office  was  later  foiliid  to  have  grave 
defects :  but  so  much  a  part  was  it  of  the  patrician  ls  well  as  the  democratic 
repiiblicaiiism  of  that  day  that  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  change  it.  To 
the  eminently  practical  Roman  mind,  however,  the  disadvantages  coniif  ctetl 
with  a  yearly  change  of  officials  must  have  been  apparent  in  many  wavs. 
As  the  life  of  Rome  developed  in  fulness  and  freedom,  the  “  scribes,'”  those 
lower  officials  who  were  permanently  appointed  to  their  posts,  came  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  actual  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In  time  of  war 
when  naturally  every  head  of  the  republic  did  not  show  equal  qualificatioiis 
for  military  leadership,  the  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  some  experi¬ 
enced  general  who  was  specially  appointed  by  tlie  |)r()per  authorities.  When 
a  consul  was  confronted  by  grea.t  a.nd  unexpected  difliciilties,  he  was  empovr- 
ered  by  the  senate  to  appoint  the  best  man  of  the  state  as  dictator,  and  this 
dictator  was  in  his  turn  to  select  as  his  assistant  a  master  of  hxme viaakUr 
equitum.  The  dictatorship,  which  was  for  the  term  of  but  six  riioiitlis,  had 
control  over  ail  minor  offices,  and  as  the  dictator  could  not  be.  held  account- 
able,  and  as  there  was  no  appeal  from  Ids  decisions,  the  patricians  frequently 
had  recourse,  during  the  course  of  internal  struggles,  to  tlie  appointment  of 
one,  in  order  effectually  to  quell  the  plebeian  opposition. 

The  consuls,  were  preceded  by  but  twelve  lictors  bearing  the  axe  and  fas¬ 
ces,  while  to  the  dictators  were  given  twenty-four,  li,ke  tlie  kings  in  earlier 
days.  Owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  volume  of  public  affairs  the 
consuls  frequently  appointed,  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  deputies 
whose  term^of  office  expired  with  their  own.  Associated  with  the  consuls 
in  the  keeping  of  the  state  archives  and  treasure  were  tlic  two  qumstors' 
probably  the  same  officials  to  whom  was  also  entrusted  the  ju'oseciition  of 
criminals.  Two  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 'to  iiidge  cases 
of  sedition  and  high  treason ;  the  consuls  had  further  to  select  and  Instruct 
two  pnvate  personages  who  were  to  decide  all  civil  suits.  Tlie  consuls  had 
uiiiimited  power  to  impose  fines;  and  as  punishment  for  disobedience  to  cer¬ 
tain  laws,  notably  those  governing  the  recruiting  service,  could  even  nro- 
nounce  sentence  of  death.  In  cases  requiring  corporal  or  capital  punishment 
the  consuls  and  their  aids  had  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  save  in 
cases  that  came  under  martial  law,  delinquents  whom  they  had  condemned 
of  the  republic  (by  virtue  of  the  Valerian  law, 
o09_e.c.)  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  general  assembly,  this  body 
having  also,  even  before  461,  entire  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  heavy  fines.  ^ 

J.  he  most  marked  limitation  of  the  consuls’  power  arose  from  the  altered 
position  of  the  senate  towards  them.  According  to  formal  law  the  senators 
®  relation  to  the  consuls  as  they  did  to  the  kings,  being  not 
hole  but  under  tne  head  of  the  republic  :  who  every  four  years,  on  the 
occasion  of  assessment  for  taxes,  revised  the  list  of  senators  aiwl  appointed 
little^faut  had  occurred.  Now,  however, fttle  by 

held  in  ^11  ITT  “  *•  enormous  predominance 

of  itel  k^'^'^y.^arge  anstoeratic  corporation  ivliose  members,  all  men 
of_ great  political  experience,  have  a  life-long  tenure  of  office,  over  funfition- 

sSSjtear'®  “e  positions  for  but  the  term  of  a 

trnSimnAf  T'  ®®'iate  represented  the  unity,  and  the  firmly  established 
of  a  few  Politics  and  rule.  Not  all  the  proud  self-consciousness 

he  trfS  1  ^  ^  consuls  could  prevent  the  office  as  a  whole  from  coming  to 
be  considered  as  merely  the  executive  organ  of  the  senate.  ® 

assumed  republic  the  people’s  assemblies  had  also 

•  e  j  diffeient  character  and  position.  The  necessity  felt  by 
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the  governing  power  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Tarquins,  to  make  sure  of  the 
symx3athy  of  the  lower  Hasses  had  brought  the  centuriate  assembly  —  in 
whic'' both  patricians  and  plebeians  were  bound  together  for  the  rendering  of 
impoi  *ant  decisions  —  into  great  prominence.  The  function  of  this  body 
extended  to  the  election  of  consuls,  to  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  by  the  higher  government,  to  the  declaration,  of  wars  of 
aggression,  and  lastly  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  where 
jippeal,  iiow^  the  privilege  of  the  plebeian  as  w^ell  as  of  the  noblest  patrician, 
was  permitted  from  the  sentence  of  the  quaistors. 


PLEBEIANS  AND  PATRICIANS 

The  plebeians  were  soon  forced  to  see,  however,  that  under  the  new  order 
all  the  advantages  of  public  life  fell  to  the  patricians.  If  this  class  had  at 
tliat  time  so  far  risen  above  its  prejudices  as  to  take  into  its  own  circles  the 
more  nearly  related  plebeian  families,  to  admit  them  to  equal  marriage  rights, 
to  rights  in  the  senate,  and  to  eligibility  for  the  various  public  oflices  ;  and 
if  it  had  further  opened  the  state’s  domains  to  the  mass  of  plebeians,  and 
striven  by  a  just  apportionment  of  the  land  to  found  a  new  and  more  con¬ 
tented  peasant  order,  there  would  be  no  need  now  to  write  the  account  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years’  struggle  between  these  two  classes.  But  instead  of 
doing  these  things  the  Roman  patricians  displayed  the  most  tenacious  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  —  qualities  manifested,  it  is  true,  in  equal  degree  by  all  their 
plebeian  kindred. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  legal  marriage,  as  well  as  in  higher  affairs  of 
state,  religious  superstition  played  a  very  prominent  part.  It  remained  for 
some  decades  the  honest  belief  of  the  patricians  that  they  alone  had  the  right 
of  holding  communications  with  the  gods  or  of  taking  correct  auspices,  main¬ 
taining  further  that  any  intermingling  by  marriage  with  plebeian  blood  wmuld 
impair  if  not  destroy  this  power  of  reading  signs.  According  to  them, 
auspices  taken  by  plebeians,  being  of  no  value,  always  failed  in  their  effect ; 
hence  there  could  be  no  question  of  appointing  plebeians  to  offices  which  were 
so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  taking  of  public  auspices. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  not  long  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  the 
populus^  he.,  the  patrician  body,  and  the  plebeian  stood  arrayed  against  each 
other  like  two  entirely  unrelated  races  —  between  whom  there  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  he  any  unity  of  feeling  or  equality  of  rights.  Through  absorption  of  the 
Sabeliiaii  clan  of  Appius  Claudius  —  who,  at  variance  with  his  own  people, 
had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  and  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
followers  had  settled  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Anio  —  the  patrician  party 
was  much  the  stronger  and  more  numerous,  and  having  alone  the  right  to 
make  appointments  to  civil  office  and  to  the  priesthood,  w'as  the  true  guard¬ 
ian  and  promoter  of  the  legal  traditions  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the 
state. 

The  election  of  consuls  was  by  no  means  carried  on  by  free  vote ;  rather, 
it  appears,  a  list  of  nominees  was  made  out  beforehand  by  the  presiding 
consul  and  the  senate,  from  which  the  voters  must  choose,  having  the  right 
at  most  to  reject  the  candidates  offered  without  that  of  substituting  others 
in  their  places.  Should  the  majority  of  votes  fall  to  an  opposition  candidate, 
however,  the  presiding '  consul  was  neither  obliged  to  recognise  the  votes 
nor  to  proclaim  the  candidate  elected.  The  curiate  assembly  of  the  patri¬ 
cians  alone  had  the  right  to  confer  by  the  passage  of  a  lex  euriatu  de 
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mperio,  the  supreme  power  or  imperium  upoa  the  successful  candidate, 
la  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  system  of  allowing  colleges  of  the 
priesthood  to  appoint  their  own  members  was  introduced,  as  was  als-^  that  of 
appointing  isolated  priests  and  vestals  through  the  pontifical  college,  —  an 
institution  modelled  doubtless  on  that  of  the  pontifex  maximus. 

It  was  not  those  plebeians  who  enjoyed  greater  material  advantages  who 
gave  the  first  signs  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing  condition  of  things ; 
neither  was  it  in  the  domain  of  politics,  using  the  word  in  a  narrow  sense, 
that  the  first  reactionary  movements  were  observed  :  the  first  epoch-making 
uprising  of  the  plebs  had  its  origin  in  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
peasants  and  leaseholders. 

This  class  had  suffered  long  under  the  judicial  system  of  the  patricians, 
who  decided  all  causes  according  to  a  code  of  laws  unknown  to  the  ir^.Hor 
orders  ;  but  still  greater  was  the  oppression  felt  from  another  source.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  there  existed  a  scale  of  social  importance  among  the 
patrician  land-holders  themselves,  and  that  the  possessions  of  many  of  them 
did  not  exceed  those  of  the  better  situated  among  the  plebeians  ;  yet  in  other : 
directions  there  were  open  to  them  opportunities  from  which  the  plebeians 
were  debarred.  Many  of  the  larger  property  owners  among  the  patricians 
could  be  reckoned  —  there  having  as  yet  arisen  in  Rome  no  great  and  inde¬ 
pendent  commercial  class  —  as  capitalists.  The  trade  in  products  of  the  soil 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  rich  proprietors,  who  in  common  with 
the  other  patricians  besides  realised  all  the  profits  resulting  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  public  lands.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  lands  could, 
with  the  consent  of  the  government,  be  ‘‘  temporarily  ”  occupied  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  patrician  land-owners  on  payment  of  a  yearly  rental  —  such  domains 
never  to  lose  their  character  as  state  property,  nor  the  government  to 
release  the  right  of  remanding  them  at  any  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  terms  were  rarely  kept,  and  the  state 
domains  were  given  away,  sold,  bequeathed  or  hyothecated  exactly  as 
though  they  had  been  private  property.  Apart  from  the  illegality  of  such 
proceedings,  they  worked  considerable  harm  to  the  plebeians,  who  deeply  and 
bitterly  resented  the  injustice  shown  by  the  authoritities  in  exempting  these 
estates  from  payment  of  rent  and  taxation.  Whenever  the  situation  of  the 
state  made  it  necessary  to  tax  the  patricians,  it  was  their  private  property 
only  that  was  assessed,  and  this  made  their  condition,  by  reason  of  their 
large  tax-free  domains,  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  plebeians,  who  possessed 
only  assessable  lands.  There  was  further  the  extreme  severity  shown  in 
leaving  free  from  impost  the  money  capital  of  the  patricians,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  plebeians  no  allowance  was  made  for  mortgages  on  their  property. 

We  touch  now  upon  the  darkest  spot  in  the  situation  of  the  poorer 
plebeians.  The  conflicts  that  had  repeatedly  broken  out  since  the  fall  of 
the  Tarquins,  between  the  Roman  populations  and  the  neighbouring  peoples, 
had  pressed  hard  upon  the  plebeians.  The  successive  calls  to  arms,  the 
devastation  of  their  lands,  the  plundering  of  their  belongings,  together  with 
the  heavy  war-tax,  formed  an  almost  unsupportable  burden,  which  was  but 
little  lightened  by  the  declaration  that  the  increase  in  impost  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  government  as  a  mere  temporary  advance  and  would 
be  returned  at  a  later  period. 

The  pressure  of  these  conditions  plunged  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer 
leaseholder  heavily  in  debt.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  was  enormously 
high,  considering  the  pecuniary  shortage  that  prevailed  —  so  high  that  It  was 
welcomed  by  the  plebeians  as  a  great  relief  when  later  (probably  367  B.C.) 
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the  maximum  was  reduced  to  or  10  per  cent.  In  case  of  failure  to  paj 
the  interest  on  a  debt,  the  accumulated  interest  was  added  to  the  original 
debt  until  the  amount  owed  was  increased  to  an  overwhelming  %ure.  It  was 
a  me.  ace  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  that  the  creditors  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  were  usually  their  patrician  neighbours  who,  as  capitalists,  were  the 
only  ones  in  a  position  to  lend.  Analogous  to  the  course  pursued  in  Attica 
a  century  before,  the  Roman  manor  lords  were  now  about  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  plebs  one  of  economic  dependence  upon  themselves.  Hence  in 
Rome,  as  in  Attica,  the  first  attack  of  the  common  people  on  the  patrician 
classes  v/as  made  on  the  ground 
of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  Roman  laws  governing 
debv,  framed,  as  they  were, 
by  a  race  which  knew  no 
mer^y  where  its  material  in¬ 
terests  were  concerned.  Some¬ 
times  the  creditor,  into  whose 
hands  the  law  gave  complete 
possession  of  the  person  and 
property  of  the  debtor,  left 
this  latter  in  nominal  control 
and  occupation  of  liis  land 
only  to  oppress  him  still  fur¬ 
ther  by  demands  for  rent.  To 
this  arrangement  the  debtor 
frequently  preferred  taking 
advantage  of  the  nexnm^  or 
usual  form  of  loan  contract 
under  which  he  could  place 
himself  in  bondage  to  the 
creditor  to  serve  him  as  many 
years  as  were  required  to 
liquidate  the  debt,  or  until 
the  creditor  actually  sold  him 
as  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  out 
of  conditions  so  one-sided  and 
oppressive,  the  deepest  aver¬ 
sion  should  have  arisen  among 
the  plebeians  against  the  patri¬ 
cian  rule.  There  were,  indeed,  some  among  the  noble  families  who  sought 
to  establish  better  and  more  conciliatory  relations  between  themselves  and 
the  lower  people,  notably  the  Vaierii  and  the  Horatii ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  patricians  of  those  days  were  characteiised  by  the  harshest  egotism  and 
imperiousness.  These  qualities  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Sabine 
Fabii,'  in  the  newly  settled  family  of  Appius  Claudius,  —  who  later  displayed 
a  certain  eccentricity  in  good  as  well  as  evil  that  belied  the  usual  conserva¬ 
tive  traits  of  the  aristocracy,  —  and  in  the  Quinctii  and  Manlii,  who  were  the 
acknowledged  supporters  of  a  sort  of  iron  military  discipline  to  be  applied 
in  their  relations  with  the  lower  classes.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  by  a  movement  bordering  on  a  general  revolution  could  a  new  political 
adjustment  be  brought  about  that  would  insure  an  amendment  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  plebeians. 


Roman  Peasant 

(After  Eacinet) 
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According  to  the  chronology,  often  faulty,  of  tradition,  the  distress  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  consequent  dissatisfaction  had  l-lready,  in  tlie  year  495 
B.C.,  reached  a  momentous  pitch.  In  494  the  plebs  consented  to  serve  only 
under  the  dictator  Maiiius  Valerius,  beloved  of  the  people,  who  conducl-id  the 
first  enlistments  and  met  later  with  success  in  the  field.  But  when  his  pro¬ 
posals  looking  to  a  modification  of  the  laws  against  debtors  fell  through  in 
the  senate,  the  patience  of  the  plebeians  was  at  an  end.  Valerius,  who  was 
rightfully  incensed,  resigned  his  office ;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  wishing 
to  continue  the  war,  the  plebeian  portion  of  the  army  withdrew  from  the 
main  body  and  the  patrician  city,  and  under  the  conduct  of  their  officers 
retired  to  the  so-called  ‘^‘Sacred  Mount”  on  the  peninsula  formed  three 
Roman  miles  from  Rome  by  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  ^ 

This  move  was  actuated  by  a  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  plebeians  t.,  -cut 
themselves  completely  off  from  the  rest  of  the  people  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  an  independent  body  at  an  entirely  new  point.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  finally  obliged  the  patricians  and  the  senate  to  yield ;  and 
negotiations  ensued,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  even  as  late,  as  the  impe¬ 
rial  epoch. 

The  new  compact  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Roman  population,  to 
which  was  given  an  international  form,  provided  that  the  plebeians  residing 
in  the  state  should  be  organised  into  an  independent  body-,  having  their  own 
official  representatives  that  were  to  rival  in  power  those  of  the  patricians. 
In  opposition  to  the  consuls  were  placed  two  plebeian  tribunes  (usually 
called  “people’s  tribunes”)  who  were  later  increased  in  number  to  four,  and 
after  457  to  ten ;  who  were  appointed,  according  to  all  probability,  by  the 
state  assemblies  of  the  plebeians.  Guardians  of  the  community  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  their  cediles  being  ever  at  the  service  of  the  plebeians  as 
police  and  general  administration  agents,  these  chosen  tribunes  had  the  right 
and  duty  to  protect  their  fellow  plel3eians  against  injustice  and  mal¬ 
administration  on  the  part  of  the  consuls,  to  resolutely  uphold  the  right  of 
appeal — in  a  word,  to  interfere  whenever  the  interests  of  the  plebeians 
seemed  to  be  endangered.  They  were  powerless  only  against  the  dictator 
and  the  military  jurisdiction  or  imperium  of  the  consuls  outside  the  city.  In 
Rome  they  had  the  right  to  prevent,  by  making  prompt  and  personal  protest, 
the  execution  of  any  patrician  order  whereat  a  citizen  might  take  offence  ; 
and  also  to  block  or  veto  any  patrician  measure  recommended  to  the  citizen 
body,  which  was  found  to  be  unjust.  This  was  called  the  right  of  interces¬ 
sion,  or  the  veto  of  the  plebeian  tribunes. 

From  these  circumstances  it  ensued  that  no  tribune  could,  after  the  lOtli 
of  December,  the  date  of  accession  to  office,  pass  a  single  night  outside  the 
city  during  the  whole  official  year  ;  ^  his  house,  moreover,  having  to  stand 
open  night  and  day  as  a  refuge  for  any  who  might  need  protection.  To 
insure  them  perfect  security  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  persons 
of^  the  plebeian  tribunes  were  declared  “  doubly  sacred  ”  and  as  such  unas¬ 
sailable  and  inviolable.  Whoever  committed  an  attack  on  these  personages 
was  said  to  fall  under  the  malediction  of  the  gods  and  was,  even  according 
to  earthly  laws,  adjudged  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  Hence 
ever}’’  patrician,  consuls  included,  who  in  any  way  infringed  the  tribunes’ 
rights,  or  offered  them  personal  indignity  could  be  held  to  strict  account ; 
in  serious  cases  even  arrested  and  brought  before  the  tribunes  themselves, 

In  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  however,  we  find  the  tribunes  sometimes  undertaking  long 
journeys  on  public  commissions.]  .  .. 
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who  had  power  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  fines  or  death.  From  their  judgment 
however  it  was  possible  to  appeal  to  the  plebeian  assemblies. 

Uo  :o  the  time  of  the  great  wars  with  the  Veientines  and  the  Celts  the 
civil  dissensions  with  which  Rome  was  torn  constantly  grew  in  importance 
and  menace,  until  shortly  after  the  so-called  decern  viral  period  the  class  con¬ 
flicts  had  assumed  a  character  entirely  different  from  that  borne  by  them 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Before  the  great  crisis  ushered 
m  by  the  decemvirate  the  work  of  the  plebeian  party  leaders  had  been  limited 
to  bringing  their  state  within  a  state  to  completer  organisation,  widening  the 
breach  that  existed  between  the  plebeians  and  the  j)opuIus^  or  patrician  body 
and  endeavouring  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  authority 
exercised  by  patrician  officials  o  ver  the  plebeians.  This  period  during  which 
the  :^vo  divisions  of  the  Roman  people  met  in  a  conflict  of  unexampled 
ferocity  and  hate,  presents  little  that  can  he  dwelt  on  with  pleasure.  Inci¬ 
dents  oi  the  most  revolting  nature  arose  from  the  extreme  arrogance  of  the 
patrician  youth ;  even  the  word  assassination  has  frequently  to  be  employed, 
while  the  iiicernal  strife  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  in 
the  wars  it  was  constantly  waging  abroad.  Yet  even  in  those  troubled  times 
the  foreign  foe_  would  singularly  misreckon  who  counted  on  the  connivance 

Oi  either  patricians^^or  plebeians  to  o,peiL . the  city’s  door,  since  when  an 

external  ponihiei'i  ttangoi: . threatened,  the  divided  factions  united  as  a  rule  to 

present  a  front  solid  and  impenetrable  as  a  wall  of  brass. 

F ortunately  for  the  future  of  Rome  the  bent  towards  a  constantly  widening 
separation  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians  received,  in  the  decemvir 
period,  an  entirely  different  turn.  From  that  time  the  plebeian  leaders  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  wimiing  for  their  constituents  their  proper  social  and 
political  position  in  the  Roman  state,  with  the  balance  leaning  strongly, 
up  to  the  decisive  battle  for  the  hegemony  on  the  Apenniiie  peninsula,  to  the 
side  of  the  purely  political  questions  of  dispute.  The  sympathy  of  modem 
observers  is  almost  entirely  with  the  plebeians.  The  demands  were  moderate 
and  the  political  views  of  the  energetic  honourable  Roman  peasants  were 
immeasurably  higher  than  those  of  the  Greek  democrat's.^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  heat  and  passion  evinced  on  both  sides,  revolution  was 
the  last  thing  the  parties  thought  of  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  Gracchi. 
Whereas  in  Hellas  the  triumphant  party  rarely  receded  from  a  position  once 
taken  or  aba-ndoned  any  pretensions  however  lofty,  the  Roman  peasant  assem¬ 
blies  contented  themselves  with  claiming  merely  what,  according  to  onr 
modern  ideas,  was  their  just  due.  Attacked  as  they  frequently  were  in  their 
deepest  interests,  the  only  revenge  dreamed  of  by  the  plebeians  was  seces¬ 
sion —  the  voluntary  cutting  of  themselves  adrift  from  the  patrician  state  ; 
and  their  end  at  last  attained,  in  good  qualities  as  in  bad  they  manifested  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  robust  qualities  that  characterised  their  patrician  adversaries. 
Their  subsequent  acts  fully  justified  their  course,  since  in  their  public  affairs 
they  revealed  a  vigour  and  capacity  well-nigh  inexhaustible. 

But  we  must  not  judge  the  patrician  class  too  harshly ;  revolting  as  their 
laws  against  debtors  appear  to  us,  we  are  not  justified  in  attributing  their 
adroitly  maintained  policy  of  resistance  purely  to  the  arrogance  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  a  privileged  class,  nor  their  refusal  to  admit  plebeians  to  equal  mar¬ 
riage  laws  and  municipal  offices  entirely  to  base  hypocrisy.  We  must, 
moi-eover,  take  into  account  the  natural  hesitation  of  an  old,  experienced 
governing  body  to  give  the  leadership  in  public  affairs  into  the  hands  of  new 


xies  undertaking  long 


£1  This  idealised  view  is  not  held  by  all  scholars.] 
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and  untried  elements  ;  and  the  plebeians  themselves,  far  from  despising  the 
adversaries  they  so  deeply  hated,  never  failed  to  recognise  those  sterling 
qualiti^  by  which  in  peace  and  war  they  had  achieved  such  signal  spvice 
to'  ’tie'  itate,  and  elevated  them  to  the  position  of  models  for  the’ ;  own 
character  and  conduct.  And  finally,  at  the  decisive  turning  points  in  the 
evolution  of  Rome’s  ancient  constitution,  it  was  not  before  superior  might  that 
the  patricians  lowered  their  banner  and  reached  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  their  foe ;  it  was  solely  in  obedience  to  their  own  patriotic  perception  of 
what  was  best  for  the  state  and  to  the  force  of  inner  necessity. 

The  wonderful  tenacity  displayed  by  both  tlie  divisions  of  the  people  in 
their  conflicts  with  each  other,  proclaims  them  to  be  of  one  blood,  and  to 
have  in  actual  fact  but  one  cause,  that  of  their  agricultural  interests.  This 
kinship  further  explains  the  conservative  character  of  these  struggle..,  and 
the  aristocratic  tendencies  constantly  to  be  observed  in  the  Roman  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  time  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  plebeians  down  tu  that 
of  the  elder  Cato.  It  was  these  class  struggles  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  carried  on  that  ga-\'e  the  Roman  constitution,  as  it  gradually 
developed  through  succeeding  generations,  that  stability  and  elasticity  that 
later  excited  in  more  than  one  Greek  statesman  feelings  of  envy. 

One  failure,  however,  v;as  not  spared  this  people,  in  spite  of  that  practical 
sense  that  led  them  on  only  tried  political  ground,  and  caused  them  to  advance 
by  successive  cautious  steps  rather  than  by  means  of  dangerous  innovations. 
It  was  precisely  this  conservative  character  maintained  throughout  by  the 
Roman  constitution  that  prevented  the  problems  that  confronted  it  from 
ever  finding  complete  solution,  that  cumbered  it  with  a  number  of  empty, 
useless  forms,  and  gave  new  life  to  certain  dangerous  elements  — notably  that 
of  dualism  —  that  were  later,  when  the  creative  power  of  the  people  was  on 
the  wane  and  the  national  character  for  ability  and  skill  about  to  disappear, 
to  unfold  in  disastrous  might. 

The  first  period  of  inner  dissensions,  that  extending  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
fifth  century  B.C.,  has  not  completely  been  made  known  to  us;  historical 
accounts  being  so  intermingled  with  myths  and  the  chronicles  and  traditions 
of  noble  families  as  to  be  wholly  unreliable.  The  period  was  certainly  char¬ 
acterised,  however,  by  incessant  feuds  with  the  neighbouring  populations, 
and  in  the  interior  by  the  phase  of  the  conflict  between  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians  which  revealed  the  two  factions  under  their  least  favourable 
aspect. 

The  resentment  shown  by  the  burghers  and  higher  officials  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  caused  for  a  number  of  years  the  most  common 
use  of  the  latter’s  authority  to  be  the  protection  from  encroachment  by  the 
patricians  and  from  the  conse<][uences  of  their  own  acts,  such  plebeians  as 
had  resisted  unlawful  taxation,  or  refused  to  render  military  service.  The 
tribunes  also,  after  476  repeatedly  upheld  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  in  cases 
of  breach  of  the  compact  with  the  patricians,  and  had  the  power  to  condemn 
any  individual  patrician  who  was  guilty  of  such  a  breach  to  a  heavy  fine  or 
even  exile.  Gradually  the  personal  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  tribunes 
wu  serve  them  as  a  means  of  aggression  rather  than  of  mere  defence. 

Wherever  they  chose  to  interpose,  all  hindrances  disappeared  from  their 
path;  it  was  only  when  they  contemplated  some  decided  step  that  their  fel¬ 
low  tribunes  had  the  right  to  interfere,  all  important  measures  being  adopted 
by  a  council  of  the  tribunes. 

This  right  of  intercession  soon  assumed  a  high  significance.  Without 
actual  legal  right  to  resist  the  laws  passed  by  patrician  rulers  the  tribunes 
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yet  could,  by  simply  declaring  their  readiness  to  support  the  plebeians  in  their 
passive  stand  against  the  demands  of  senate  and  consuls  for  troops  of  war, 
offer  effectual  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  state’s  decrees.  In  this 
way  tney  came  to  have  a  widely  extended  power  of  intervention,  and  at  an 
early  date  they  claimed  the  right  of  being  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  sen¬ 
ate.  Unquestionably  the  mass  of  the  citizens  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
plebeian  tribunes  driven  from  office,  and  on  both  Sides  party  hatred  ran  high. 
In  this  period  tradition,  untrustworthy  as  history,  places  the  murder  (473)  of 
Genucius,  the  tribune,  and  the  legend  of  Coriolauus. 


SPUEIUS  CASSIUS  AND  THE  FIRST  AGRARIAN  LAW 

The  taxation  abuses  and  the  tyranny  of  the  laws  regulating  debt,  as  well 
as  the  monopoly  by  patricians  of  state  domains,  had  been  allowed  to  go 
uncorrected  until  494.  In  this  year  a  high-minded  citizen,  Spurius  Cassius 
Viscellinus,  who  was  appointed  "consul  for  the  third  time  in  486  and  who 
then  brought  about  the  alliance  with  the  Hernicans,  as  he  had  earlier,  in 
493,  brought  about  that  with  the  Latins,  took  an  important  conciliatory  step 
in  agrarian  matters  by  proposing  that  the  public  lands  be  surveyed  and  given 
out  in  grants  to  the  poorer  plebeians,  the  remaining  portions  to  be  rented  to 
patricians  under  much  stricter  conditions  of  payment  than  formerly.  His 
law,  it  appears,  was  passed,  but  was  never  actually  enforced.^  Out  of  revenge 
his  compeers  hurled  at  him  the  accusation,  fatal  in  republican  Rome,  of  hav¬ 
ing  aspired  to  mount  tlie  throne ;  and  in  the  following  year  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

From  this  time  until  466,  when  it  was  again  driven  into  oblivion  by  the 
pressure  of  outside  wars,  the  tribunes  demanded  the  full  enforcement^  of 
the  Lex  Cassia,  Important  advance  in  the  development  of  the  constitution 
"was  meanwhile  made  in  another  direction.  With  the  institution  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  the  informal,  irregularly  held  meetings  of  the  peasant  assemblies  were 
organised  into  the  officially  recognised  diet  of  the  whole  plebeian  body,  which 
excluding  the  patricians  and  their  clients  (the  latter  now  casting  in  their 
votes  with  the  plebeians  in  the  centuriata,  thus  considerably  strengthening 
the  position  of  the  patricians  in  this  assembly)  broke  up  into  smaller  assem¬ 
blies  presided  over  by  their  tribunes  and  called  the  coinitia  trihuta  (or 
assembly  of  the  tribes)  from  the  twenty-one  district  tribes  into  which  the 
new  organisation  had  divided  the  plebeians.  These  assemblies  or  coinitia 
offered  an  opportunity  to  the  tribunes  gradually  to  educate  the  commonalty 
up  to  the  high  political  standard  set  by  the  ablest  of  the  plebeians. 

In  this  manner  alone  could  the  plebeians  develop  their  full  strength  and 
importance  as  a  class,  since  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  ancient  tradition 
and  political  routine,  by  a  clear  insight  into  their  own  needs,  and  a  firmly 
established  social,  religious,  and  political  position,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
patricians,  the  plebeians  having  further  to  contend  against  the  disadvantage 
of  being  widely  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  and  of  haying 
received  no  preparatory  political  training  or  instruction.  It  was  precisely 
these  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  their  people  that  the  more  active 

P  More  probably,  according  to  Herzog, bis  bill  never  became  a  law;  and,  m  no  r^rd 
was  made  of  nupassed  biEs,  we  do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  bis  proposaL  Poesibly  it  aimed 
to  give  the  peasants  a  better  title  to  the  lands  they  beld-J 
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among  the  tribunes  set  about  to  overcome.  A  sei  les  of  truly  notable  ple¬ 
beian  statesmen  now  came  to  the  fore,  the  most  prominent  among  them 
being  the  Iciiii,  tlie  Virginii,  and  later  the  Duilii. 

As  early  as  492  an  Iciiius  had  passed  a  law  making  it  a  punishable  crime 
to  interrupt  or  in  any  way  disturb  the  tribunes  when  in  the  act  of  laying 
their  criminal  decisions  before  the  plebeians  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 
Furthermore  the  tribunes,  preventing  as  they  did  any  violent  interruption  of 
the  process  of  development  by  holding  the  plebeians,  in  all  their  upward 
strivings,  strictly  to  the  line  of  legal  right,  came  to  be  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  gradual  development  and  formation  of  the  Roman  constitution. 
In  domestic  legislation  they  also  constantly  took  the  initiative,  being  chiefly 
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concerned  in  gaining  for  the  tribal  assembly  and  their  proceedings  —  which 
latter  as  merely  “  legislative  monologues  ”  had  hitherto  remained  without 
result — a  recognised  position  in  the  magistracy  of  the  state.  The  centuriate 
^embly  was  at  that  time  of  comparatively  little  service  to  the  plebeians. 
The  plebeians  eligible  to  vote  greatly  outnumbered  the  patricians  of  the 
same  class;  yet  the  arrangement  of  “voices in  the  centuriata  was  such  that 
the  patricians  largely  predominated.  The  first  census  class  consisted  of  eighty 
centuries,  the  mass  of  the  members  possessing  the  least  means  being  united 
into  one,  while  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  census  classes  —  those 
formed  of  the  peasantry  of  the  middle  class  — were  divided  up  into  ninety 
centuries. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  tribunes  gained  for  their  tribal  assembly 
the  recogmtioa  of  the  state.  It  was  as  late  as  482,  that  the  commonalty 

^  ‘•‘e  Xaipeian  Roekj  other  ancient 
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was  entirely  bound  to  P'.e  clioice  of  the  consuls  and  senate  in  eoiisular  elec¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  only  in  473  —  when  the  uprising  provoked  by  the  murder 
of  the  tribune  Genucius,  brought  an  able  and  energetic  plebeian,  Volero 
Publilius,  forward  as  leader  of  the  plebs  —  that  any  important  step  was  made 
in  advance.  In  the  year  471  this  tribune,  by  securing  the  passage  of  a  law 
providing  that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  and  Eediles  should  be  ratifled  by 
the  tribal  assembly,  raised  this  body  to  a  position  beside  that  of  the  national 
assembly  as  an  organ  of  the  state  with  a  special  function  in  state  legislation. 
The  right  of  the  plebs  to  deliberate  and  render  decisions  in  their  separate 
assemblies  was  thus  recognised,  and  their  hope  of  one  day  taking  “  legisla¬ 
tive  initiative”  made  an  actual  fact.  All  measures  proposed  by  them,  drawn 
up  in  the  form,  of  petitions  to  the  senate,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  senate  had  no  longer  the  right  to  reject  such  proposals 
straightway,  but  must  first  take  counsel  upon  them  with  the  tribunes.  In 
case  of  approval  by  the  senate  the  rogations  (where  they  did  not  relate  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  affairs  of  the  plebeians)  were  laid  before  the  curiate  assembly 
as  the  last  step  preliminary  to  their  passage  as  laws.^ 


THE  liTSTITCTTION  OP  THE  DECEMVIEATB 

According  to  the  fragmentary  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down 
there  was  a  long  cessation  of  the  civil  strife  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  wars  and  pestilence  under  which  Rome  at  one  time  laboured :  but 
the  old  struggle  was  finally  renewed  under  conditions  that  made  possible  an 
entire  change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  plebeian  leaders.  In  the  year  462 
the  tribune  Cains  Terentilius  Harsa  proposed  a  measure  —  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  by  the  united  college  of  tribunes  —  that  empowered  the  com¬ 
monalty  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  plebeians  who  should  frame  certain 
laws  for  the  limiting  and  regulating  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  punishment 
exercised  by  the  consuls  in  suits  against  plebeians ;  just  so  much  judicial 
power  as  the  plebeian  allowed  him  should  the  consul  wield,  but  he  was  not 
to  rule  according  to  his  own  whim  and  pleasure.  The  aim  of  this  measure 
was  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the  plebs  as  an  independent  organ  of  the 
state,  and  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  functions  of  patrician  magistrates 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  naturally  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  older  citizens;  and  even  the  most  liberal 
and  clear  sighted  among  the  patrician  statesmen  were  alarmed  at  this  in¬ 
cursion  of  the  plebeians  into  a  new  field,  since  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
any  increase  in  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  plebs  that  would  inevi¬ 
tably  widen  the  gulf  already  existing  between  governing  power  and  people, 
woidd  be  themselves.  Bitter  and  prolonged  were  the  party  struggles  that 
ensued,  the  same  tribunes  being  appointed  year  after  year  by  the  people’s 
assemblies,  while  the  senate  and  the  older  citizens,  with  equal  obstinacy, 
rejected  again  and  again  the  same  old  measures.  The  senate  tried  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  plebs  by  making  other  concessions,  but  in  vain  ;  finally  in  the 
year  457  it  gave  its  consent  to  the  number  of  the  tribunes  being  increased 
to  ten  —  a  doubtful  victory  for  the  plebs,  since  among  so  many  one  or 
another  could  surely  he  found  who  could  he  induced  by  patrician  influence 

P  The  comitia  ccntoriata  was  now  the  great  legislative  body.  At  this  early  period  the 
tribnnes  coaid  influence  legislation  by  moral  suasion  or  by  obstructing  tbe  levy  of  troops,  dis¬ 
turbing  public  business,  and  threats  of  violence.  The  tribal  assembly  had  as  yet  no  legislative 
power,  Cf,  Herzog, 
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to  use  his  right  of  intercession  against  any  plans  of  his  colleagues  that  might 
be  troublesome.^  ^ 

In  one  of  the  following  years  the  consuls,  A.  Aternius  and  Sp.  Tarpeius, 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  hitherto  unrestricted  right  of  the  consuls  to  impose 
property  fines ;  according  to  its  terms  no  man  (except  in  cases  of  appeal) 
could  be  sentenced  to  a  heavier  fine  than  two  sheep  or  thirty  head  of  cattle 
in  one  day.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  obstinacy  of  the  people’s  party  remained 
unshaken  until  the  senate  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise, 
whereby  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  inflict  punishment  wms  considerably 
lessened,  while  the  dangerous  power  of  initial  rogation  by  the  tribunes  was 
completely  done  away  wdth.  Between  454-452  an  agreement  with  the  trib¬ 
unes  w'as  reached  that  both  divisions  of  the  Roman  people  should  have  a 
common  civil  and  criminal  code,  and  the  codification  of  the  new  statute  book 
was  intrusted  to  a  commission  of  ten  men  appointed  by  the  comitia  centu- 
riata.  The  choice  was  made  in  452,  and  the  commissioners  —  decemvirs, 
so-called,  including  none  but  patricians  —  entered  upon  their  functions  May 
15th,  451.  A  complete  reorganisation  of  the  old  system  being  the  work  in 
hand,  the  magistrates,  particularly  consuls  and  tribunes,  were,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  suspended  from  office  under  a  proviso  that  safeguarded 
the  sworn  rights  and  liberties  of  the  commonalty,  while  it  bound  the  trib¬ 
unes  not  to  make  appeal  to  the  people,  and  their  full  power  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  governing  body. 

The  manner  in  which  the  decemvirs  at  first  discharged  their  duties  is 
well  knowm;  so  great  was  the  legislative  ability  they  displayed  that  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  year  of  office,  451,  they  brought  to  completion  the  main  object 
of  their  work.  A  code  was  shortly  after  approved  by  the  senate,  and 
accepted  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  affixed  in  the  form  of  ten  copper  tablets 
to  the  speaker’s  pulpit  in  the  Forum.  Ten  new  decemvirs  were  appointed  for 
the  year  45(>,  and  among  these  were  several  plebeians,  the  first  non-aristo- 
cratic  office  holders  to  act  as  representatives  for  the  entire  Roman  people. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  plan  of  the  politicians  of  that  day,  it  never 
reached  fulfilment ;  as  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  new  code,  which 
comprised  in  all  Twelve  Tables,  the  decemvirate,  headed  by  the  brutally 
arrogant  Appius  Claudius, ^  began  to  assume  the  character  of  the  most  intol- 
ersmle  despotism.  Dissatisfaction  reached  its  height  when  Appius  Claudius 
and  his  associates  attempted,  against  all  legal  right,  to  retain  their  office 
after  the  15th  of  May,  449,  and  undertook  war  against  the  Sabines  and  the 
ffLquians.o 


THE  STORY  OE  VIRGINIA  TOLD  BY  DIONYSIUS 


A  plebeian,  whose  name  was  Lucius  Virginius,  a  man  inferior  to  none  in 
military  accomplishments,  had  the  command  of  a  century  in  one  of  the  five 
lemons  that  were  employed  against  the  -®qui ;  this  person  had  a  dai’ghter, 
called  from  her  father,  Virginia,  who  far  surpassed  all  the  Roman  virgins  in 
oeauty,  and  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Lucius,  formerly  a  tribune,  the 


the  the  tribunes  was  limited  to  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  to 

rSeht  torinSata  increase  in  number  added  strength  ;  but  when  they  acquired 

r»  Reient  weakened  them,  as  the  text  makes  clear.] 

man  nSf  convince  Eiske  that  Appiim  Claudius  was  a  liberal,  far-sighted  stetes- 

disnel  the  ^  despotic ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  anything  can  now 

posterity.]  Unfavourable  contemporary  judgments  are  seldom  revefsed  by 
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grandson  of  that  ^Icilius  who  first  instituted,  and  w'as  first  invested  -with, 
the  tribunitian  pow’-er.  (4ppms  Claudius,  the  chief  of  the  decemvirs,  having 
seen  t?iis  virgin,  -who  was  now  marriageable,  as  she  was  reading  in  a  school 
(for  the  schools  stood  at  that  time  near  the  Forum)  lie  was  presently  capti¬ 
vated  with  her  beauty,  and  the  violence  of  his  passion  forcing  him  often  to 
return  to  the  school,  his  frenzy  was,  by  this  time,  increased.  But,  finding  it 
impossible  for  liiiii  to  marry  her,  both  because  she  was  promised  to  another, 
and  because  he  himself  was  married ;  and  looking  upon  it,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  below  him  to  marry^  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  contrary  to  the  law, 
which  he  himself  had  inserted  among  those  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables,  he  first 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  her  with  money ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  was  continu¬ 
ally  sending  some  women  to  her  governesses  (for  Virginia  had  lost  her  mother) 
and  gave  them  much,  and  promised  more.  The  -women  he  sent  to  tempt  the 
governesses  had  orders  not  to  acquaint  them  with  the  name  of  the  man  wdio 
was  hi  love  witli  Virginia,  but  only  that  he  was  a  person  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  good  and  bad  offices  to  those  he  thought  fit.  When  he  found 
himself  unable  to  gain  the  governesses,  and  sa-w  the  virgin  guarded  even  with 
greater  care  than  before,  his  passion  was  inflamed,  and  he  resolved  upon 
more  audacious  measures.  Then,  sending  for  Marcus  Claudius,  who  was  one 
of  his  clients,  a  daring  man,  and  ready  for  any  service,  lie  acquainted  him 
with  his  passion ;  and,  having  instructed  him  wliat  he  would  have  him  do 
and  say,  he  sent  him  away,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  the  most  profligate 
men.  ^  Claudius,  going  to"  the  school,  seized  the  virgin,  and  attempted  to  lead 
her  away  publicly  through  the  Forum ;  but  there  being  an  outcry,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  peojile,  he  was  hindered  from  carrying  the  virgin  to  the  place 
he  had  designed,  and  addressed  himseif  to  a  magistrate.  This  ivas  Api^ius, 
who  was  then  sitting  alone  in  the  tribunal  to  hear  causes,  and  administer 
justice  to  those  who  applied  for  it.  But,  when  Claudius  was  going  to  speak, 
the  people,  who  stood  round  the  tribunal  cried  out  and  expressed  their 
indignation,  and  all  desired  he  miglit  stay  till  the  relations  of  the  virgin 
were  present.  And  Appiiis  ordered  it  should  be  so.  In  a  short  time,  Pubhus 
Numitorius,  uncle  to  Virginia  by  her  mother,  a  man  of  distinction  among  the 
plebeians,  appeared  with  many  of  his  friends  and  relations;  and,  not  long 
after,  came  Lucius,  to  whom  she  had  been  promised  by  her  father,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  strong  body  of  young  plebeians.  He  came  to  the  tribunal 
out  of  breath,  and  labouring  for  respiration,  and  desired  to  know  who  it  was 
had  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  a  virgin,  wdio  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  what 
he  meant  by  it. 

All  beiiig  silent,  Marcus  Claudius,  who  had  laid  hold  on  Virginia,  spoke 
as  follows :  “  I  have  committed  neither  a  rash  nor  a  violent  action  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  virgin,  Appius  Claudius ;  but,  as  I  am  her  master,  take  Iier 
according  to  law.  I  shall  now  inform  you  by  what  means  she  is  ]>eeoiiie 
mine.  I  have  a  female  slave,  who  belonged  to  my  father,  and  has  served  a 
great  many  years.  This  slave,  being  ivitli  child,  was  engaged  by  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  "whom  she  -was  acquainted  with,  and  used  to  visit,  to  give  her  thr 
child  she  should  be  brought  to  bed  of;  and,  in  performance  of  this  proinise, 
when  delivered  of  this  daughter,  she  pretended  to  us  that  she  w-as  brought  to 
bed  of  a  dead  child,  and  gave  the  girl  to  FFumitoria;  who,  liaving  no  cliil* 
dren,  either  male,  or  female,  took  the  child;  and,  supposing  it,  brought  it 
up.  For  a  long  time,  I  was  ignorant  of  all  this ;  but  now  being  informed 
ot  it,  and  provided  with  many  credible  -witnesses,  and  having  also  examined 
the  slave,  I  fly  to  that  law,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  determines  that  the 
children  shall  belong  to  their  mothers,  not  to  those  who  suppose  them ;  that, 
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if  tlie  mothers  are  free,  the  children  shall  be  free :  if  those  are  slaves,  the 
children  shall  be  slaves  also ;  and  that  both  the  cliildren  and  the  mothers 
shall  have  the  same  masters.  In  virtue  of  this  law,  I  desire  that  I  may  take 
the  daughter  of  my  slave,  and  I  am  ready  to  submit  my  pretensions  to  a 
trial;  and,  if  any  one  claims  her,  to  give  sufficient  sureties  to  produce  her  at 
the  time  appointed;  but  if  they  desire  to  have  this  affair  speedily  determined, 

I  am  willing  tins  minute  to  plead  my  cause  before  you,  and  shall  neither  give 
security  for  her  appearance,  nor  offer  anything  that  may  create  a  delay. 
Let  them  choose  which  of  these  conditions  they  like  best.” 

After  Claudius  had  said  this,  and  added  many  entreaties  that  liis  claim 
might  not  be  less  regarded  than  that  of  his  adversaries,  because  he  was  his 
client,  and  of  mean  birth,  the  uncle  of  Virginia  answered  in  few  words,  and 
those  such  as  were  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a  magistrate,  saying,  that 
Virginius,  a  plebeian,  was  the  father  of  this  girl,  and  then  abroad  in  the 
service  of  Ins  country;  that  Numitoria,  his  own  sister,  a  woman  of  virtue 
and  worth,  was  her  mother,  who  died  not  many  years  before;  that  the  virgin 
herself  had  been  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  l5ecame  a  person  of  free  con¬ 
dition,  and  a  citizen  of  Rome;  that  she  had  been  solemnly  betrothed  to 
Icilius,  and  that  the  marriage  had  taken  effect,  if  the  war  with  the  iEqui  had 
not  intervened;  that,  during  no  less  than  fifteen  years,  Claudius  had  never 
attempted  to  aver  anything  of  this  kind  to  the  relations  of  Virginia,  but 
that  now  the  virgin  was  marriageable,  and  of  distinguished  beauty,  he  was 
charmed  with  it,  and  published  an  infamous  calumny,  contrived  not  indeed 
by  himself,  but  by  a  man  who  thought  he  had  a  right  to  gratify  all  his  pas¬ 
sions  by  all  the  methods  he  could  invent.  He  added  that,  as  to  the  trial,  the 
father  himself  would  defend  the  cause  of  his  daugliter  when  he  returned 
from  the  campaign;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  lie  was  her  uncle,  and 
ready  to  support  her  right,  lie  himself  claimed  her  person,  to  which  he^  was 
entitled  by  the  laws;  and  in  this,  he  insisted  upon  nothing  that  was  either 
new,  or  not  allowed  to  every  Roman,  if  not  to  every  other  man,  which  is,  that 
if  it  is  pretended  that  any  person  is  a  slave,  not  the  man  who  maintains  that 
he  is  so,  but  he  who  asserts  his  liberty,  shall  have  the  custody  of  that  person, 
tOl  the  decision  of  the  contest.  And  he  said  that  Appius  was  obliged,  on 
many  accounts,  to  observe  this  institution;  first,  because  he  had  inserted  this 
very  law  with  the  rest  in  the  Twelve  Tables;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because 
he  was  chief  of  the  decemvirate;  and,  besides,  that  he  was  invested  not  only 
with  the  consular,  hut  also  with  the  tribmiitian,  power,  the  principal  function 
of  which  was  to  relieve  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  weak  and  destitute  of 
all  other  help.  He  then  desired  him  to  compassionate  a  virgin,  who  fled  to 
him  for  assistance,  and  who  had  long  since  lost  her  mother,  and  was  then 
deprived  of  her  father,  and  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  her  paternal  fortunes, 
but  also  her  husband,  her  country,  and,  the  greatest  of  all  human  blessings, 
her  liberty.  And,  having  lamented  the  abuse  to  which  the  virgin  would  be 
delivered  up,  and  by  that  means  raised  great  compassion  in  all  present,  he 
at  last  spoke  of  the  time  to  he  appointed  for  the  decision  of  this  cause.  [He 
urged  that  he  he  given  custody  of  the  girl  until  the  return  of  her  father. 
Appius  however  refused  this  request.  Icilius,  the  virgin’s  betrothed  lover, 
protested  that  the  outrage  should  never  he  consummated  while  he  lived.] 
Icilius  was  going  bn,  when  the  lictors,  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  kept 
him  off  from  the  tribunal,  and  commanded  him  to  obey  the  sentence.  Upon 
which  Claudius  laid  hold  on  the  virgin,  and  was  going  to  take  her  away, 
while  she  hung  upon  her  uncle,  and  her  spouse.  The  people,  who  stood 
round  the  tribunal,  seeing  her  in  so  moving  an  agony,  cried  out  all  at  once, 
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and,  without  regarding  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  fell  upon  those  who 
were  endeavouring  to  force  her  away.  So  that  Claudius,  fearing  the  violence, 
quitted  Virginia,  and  fled  for  refuge  under  the  feet  of  the  decemvir.  Appius, 
seeing  all  the  people  in  a  rage,  was  at  first  greatly  disordered,  and  in  doubt 
for  a  considerable  time  what  measures  to  take;  then  calling  Claudius  to  the 
tribunal,  and  speaking  a  few  words  to  him,  as  it  seemed,  he  made  a  sign  for 
the  audience  to  be  silent,  and  said:  “  Since  I  find  you  are  exasperated  at  the 
sentence  I  have  pronounced,  citizens,  I  shall  waive  the  exactness  of  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  giving  sureties  by  Claudius  for  the  appearance  of 
Virginia;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  you,  I  have  prevailed  upon  my  client  to 
consent  that  the  relations  of  the  virgin  shall  bail  her  till  the  arrival  of  her 
father.  Take  away  the  virgin,  therefore,  Numitorius,  and  acknowledge  your- 
sel^  bound  for  her  appearance  to-morrow.  For  this  time  is  sufiicient  for  you 
both  to  give  Virginius  notice  to-day,  and  to  bring  him  hither  in  three  or  four 
hours  from  the  camp  to-morrow.”  And  they  desiring  further  time,  he  gave 
no  answer,  but  rose  up,  and  ordered  his  seat  to  be  taken  away. 

H'e  left  the  Forum  full  of  anguish,  distracted  with  love,  and  determined 
not  to  relinquish  the  virgin  any  more  to  her  relations  ;  but  when  she  was 
produced  by  her  surety,  to  take  her  away  by  force  ;  to  place  a  stronger  guard 
about  his  person,  in  order  to  prevent  any  violence  from  the  multitude,  and 
early  to  post  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  clients  round  the  tribunal. 
That  he  might  execute  this  resolution  with  a  show  of  justice  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  father,  he  sent  some  horsemen,  whom  he 
chiefly  confided  in,  to  the  camp  with  letters  for  Antonius,  who  commanded 
the  legion  in  which  Virginius  served,  to  desire  he  would  detain  the  man  in 
safe  custody,  lest,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  situation  of  his  daughter,  he 
might  escape  out  of  the  camp.  But  his  design  was  prevented  by  the  son  of 
Numitorius,  and  the  brother  of  Icilius,  who  being  sent  away  by  the  rest 
of  her  relations  upon  the  first  motion  of  this  affair,  as  they  were  young,  and 
full  of  spirit,  rode  full  speed ;  and,  arriving  at  the  camp  before  the  men  sent 
by  Appius,  informed  Virginius  of  everything  which  had  passed ;  who,  going 
to  Antonius,  and  concealing  the  true  cause  of  Ms  request,  pretended  that  he 
had  received  an  account  of  the  death  of  some  near  relation,  whose  funeral 
and  burial  he  was  obliged  by  the  law  to  perform ;  and,  by  that  means  ob¬ 
tained  his  dismission ;  and,  setting  out  in  the  evening  with  the  youths,  he 
took  a  byroad  for  fear  of  being  pursued  both  from  the  camp,  and  the  city; 
which  really  happened;  for  Antonius,  having  received  the  letters  about 
the  first  watch,  detached  a  party jof  horse  after  him,  and  others,  sent  from  the 
city,  patrolled  all  night  in  the  road  that  led  from  the  camp  to  Rome.  When 
Appius  was  informed  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Virginius,  he  was  in  a 
fury ;  and,  going  to  the  tribunal  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  ordered 
the  relations  of  Virginia  to  appear.  When  they  were  come,  Claudius  re¬ 
peated  what  he  had  said  before,  and  desired  Appius  to  decide  the  contest 
without  delay,  saying  that  both  his  informer  and  his  witnesses  were  present, 
and  that  he  was  rea(^  to  deliver  up  the  slave  herself  to  be  examined.  He 
ended  all  with  a  feigned  lamentation,  grounded  on  a  supposed  fear  of  not 
obtaining  the  same  Justice  with  others,  as  he  had  said  before,  because  he  was 
Ms  client ;  and  also  with  desiring  that  Appius  would  not  relieve  those  whose 
complaints  were  the  most  affecting,  but  whose  demands  were  the  most 
equitable. 

On  the  other  side,  the  father  of  the  virgin,  and  the  rest  of  her  relations, 
brought  many  just  and  well-grounded  proofs  to  show  the  child  could  not 
have  been  supposed ;  alleging  that  the  sister  of  Numitorius,  and  wife  of  Vir- 
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ginius,  could  have  no  probable  reason  to  suppose  a  child,  since  she  was  then 
young,  and  married  to  a  young  man,  and  had  brought  forth  a  child  no  very 
considerable  time  after  her  marriage  ;  neither,  if  she  had  been  ever  so  desir¬ 
ous  to  introduce  a  foreign  offspring  into  her  own  family,  would  she  have 
taken  the  child  of  another  person’s  slave,  rather  than  that  of  a  free  woman 
united  to  her  by  consanguinity,  or  friendship,  whose  fidelity  might  have  se¬ 
cured  to  her  the  possession  of  the  child  she  had  taken  ;  and,  when  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  take  either  a  male  or  a  female  child,  she  would  have  certainly 
chosen  the  former.  For,  after  a  woman  is  brought  to  bed,  if  she  wants  chil¬ 
dren,  she  must  necessarily  be  contented  with,  and  bring  up,  whatever  nature 
produces ;  whereas,  a  woman  who  supposes  a  child  will,  in  all  probability, 
choose  one  of  that  sex  which  excels  the  other.  As  to  the  informer,  and  the 
credible  witnesses  which  Claudius  said  he  would  produce  in  great  numbers, 
they  disproved  their  testimony  by  this  reason,  drawn  from  probability,  that 
Nuniitoria  would  never  have  done  a  thing  openly,  and  in  conjunction  ./ith 
witnesses  of  free  condition,  which  required  secrecy,  and  might  have  been 
transacted  by  one  person,  and,  by  that  means,  have  exposed  herself  to  have 
the  girl  taken  from  her  by  the  master  of  the  mother,  after  she  had  brought 
her  up. 

While  they  were  alleging  these  reasons,  and  many  others  of  equal  weight, 
and  such  as  could  admit  of  no  reply,  and  at  the  same  time  representing  the 
calamities  of  the  virgin  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  all  who  heard  them,  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  upon  her,  compassionated  the  distresses  in  which  her 
beauty  had  involved  her  (for,  being  dressed  in  mourning,  her  looks  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  drowned  in  tears,  she  attracted  the 
regard  of  all  the  spectators ;  such  was  her  beauty,  and  such  her  grace,  that  she 
appeared  more  than  mortal),  and  all  bewailed  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune, 
when  they  considered  from  what  prosperity  she  was  fallen,  and  to  wh|it  abuses 
and  insults  she  was  going  to  be  exposed.  They  also  reflected  that,  since  the 
law  which  had  secured  their  liberty  was  violated,  nothing  could  hifider  their 
own  wives  and  daughters  also  from  suffering  the  same  treatment.  While  they 
were  making  these,  and  the  like  reflections,  and  communicating  them  to  one 
another,  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  Appius,  who  was  not  in  his 
nature  a  man  of  sense,  being  then  corrupted  with  tiie  greatness  of  his_  power, 
his  mind  distempered,  and  his  heart  inflamed  with  the  love  of  Virginia,  paid 
no  regard  to  the  reasons  alleged  in  her  favour,  nor  was  moved  with  her  tears, 
but  even  resented  the  compassion  shown  to  her  by  the  audience ;  since  he 
looked  upon  himself  to  deserve  greater  compassion  and  to  suffer  greater  tor- 
rdents  from  that  beauty  which  had  enslaved  him.  Wrought  up  to  madness, 
therefore,  by  all  these  incentives,  he  had  the  confidence  both  to  make  a  shame¬ 
less  speech,  by  which  he  plainly  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  he  himself  had 
contrived  the  calumny  against  the  virgin,  and  to  commit  a  tyrannical  and 
cruel  action. 

For,  while  they  were  going  on  to  plead  in  her  favour,  he  commanded  si¬ 
lence;  and  all  being  silent,. and  the  people  in  the  Forum  flocking  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  from  a  desire  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  he  often  turned  his  eyes  here 
and  there  to  observe  the  number  of  his  friends,  who  by  his  orders  had  posted 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  Forum,  and  then  spoke  as  follows :  “  This 
is  not  the  first  time,  v  irginius,  and  you  who  attend  with  him,  that  I  have 
heard  of  this  affair ;  I  was  informed  of  it  long  ago,  even  before  I  was  invested 
with  this  magistracy.  Hear  now  by  what  meaus  it  came  to  my  knowledge : 
The  father  of  this  Marcus  Claudius,  wdien  he  was  dying,  desired  me  to  bo 
trustee  for  his  son,  whom  he  was  leaving  an  infant ;  for  the  Ciaudii  are  heredi- 
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taiy  clients  to  our  famTy.  During  the  time  of  this  trust,  I  had  informa¬ 
tion  given  me  that  Numitoria  had  supposed  this  girl,  whom  she  had  received 
from  tue  slave  of  Claudius ;  and,  upon  examining  into  the  matter,  I  found 
it  was  so.  As  it  did  not  become  me  to  stir  in  this  affair  myself,  I  thought  it 
best  to  leave  it  to  this  man,  when  he  grew  up,  either  to  take  away  tlie  girl 
if  he  thought  fit,  or  to  come  up  to  an  accommodation  with  those  who  had 
brought  her  up,  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  gratify  them  with  the  possession 
of  her.  Since  that  time,  being  engaged  in  public  affairs  I  gave  myself  no 
further  concern  about  those  of  Claudius.  But  it  is  probable  that  when  he  was 
taking  an  account  of  his  own  fortunes  he  also  received  the  same  information 
concerning  this  girl  which  had  before  been  given  to  me :  neither  does  he 
claim  anything  unwarranted  by  law,  in  desiring  to  take  the  daughter  of  his 
own  slave.  If  they  w'ould  have  accommodated  this  matter,  it  had  been  well : 
but,  since  it  is  brought  into  litigation,  I  give'  this  testimony  in  his  favour, 
and  decree  him  to  be  the  master  of  the  girl.'’ 

When  tliose  who  were  uiicorrupted  and  friends  of  justice  heard  this  sen¬ 
tence,  they  held  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  raised  an  outciw  mixed  with 
lamentation  and  resentment ;  while  the  flatterers  of  the  oligarchy  gave 
acclamations  capable  of  inspiring  the  men  in  power  with  confidence.  And 
the  assembly  being  inflamed  and  full  of  various  expressions  and  agitations. 
Appius  commanded  silence,  and  said :  Disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  useless  both  in  peace  and  war,  if  you  cease  not  to  divide  the  city  and  to 
oppose  us  in  the  execution  of  our  office,  necessity  shall  teach  you  to  submit. 
Think  not  that  these  guards  in  the  Capitol  and  the  fortress  are  placed  there 
by  us  only  to  secure  the  city  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  that  we  shall 
suffer  you  to  sit  here  and  taint  the  administration  of  the  government.  Be 
more  prudent  for  the  future  than  you  are  now  ;  depart  all  of  you  who  have 
nothing  to  do  here,  and  mind  your  own  affairs,  if  you  are  wise.  And  do  you, 
Claudius,  take  the  girl,  and  lead  her  through  the  Forum  without  fearing  any¬ 
one,  for  the  twelve  axes  of  Appius  shall  attend  you.’*  After  he  had  said 
tliis,  the  people  withdrew  from  the  Forum,  sighing,  beating  their  foreheads, 
and  unable  to  refrain  from  tears ;  while  Claudius  was  taking  away  the 
virgin,  who  hung  round  her  father,  kissing  him,  and  calling  upon  him  with 
the  most  endearing  expressions.  In  this  istress  Yirginius  resolved  upon  an 
action,  deplorable  indeed,  and  afflicting  for  a  father,  but  at  the  same  time 
becoming  a  lover  of  liberty  and  a  man  of  great  spirit ;  for,  having  desired 
leave  to  embrace  his  daughter  for  the  last  time  without  molestation,  and  to 
say  what  he  thought  fit  to  her  in  private  before  she  was  taken  from  the 
Forum,  he  obtained  it  from  the  magistrate;  and  his  enemies  retiring  a  little, 
lie  held  her  in  his  arms,  while  she  was  fainting,  sinking  to  the  ground,  and 
scarce  able  to  support  herself,  and  for  some  time'-called  upon  her,  kissed  her. 
and  wiped  off  her  tears  that  flowed  without  ceasing ;  then,  drawing  her  on 
by  degrees,  when  he  came  to  a  cook’s  shop,  he  snatched  up  a  knife  from  the 
table  and  plunged  it  in  her  breast,  saying  only  this,  ‘‘  I  send  thee,  child,  to 
the  Manes  of  thy  ancestors  ufith  liberty  and  innocence,  for  if  thou  hadst 
lived,  that  tyrant  would  not  have  suffered  thee  to  enjo}*  either.**^  An 

makes  Yirginius  say:  “Intlils  manner,  my  cblld,  tlie  only  one  in  my  po'tvor.  do  I 
secure  your  liberty.”  '^Livy  continues  as  follows:  “Then  looking  back  on  Appius,  ‘With  this 
blood,  Appius,’  said  he,  ‘I  devote  tlaee  and  thine  head  to  perdition.’  Appius,  alarmed  by  the 
cry  raised  at  such  a  horrid  deed,  ordered  Virginias  to  be  seized.  But  he,  clearing  a  passage  with 
the  weapon  wherever  he  went,  and  protected  also  by  a  great  number  of  young  men  who  escorted 
liim,  made  his  way  to  the  gate.  Icilius  and  Numltorius  raised  up  the  lifeless  body  and  exposed  it  ti'* 
the  view  of  the  people,  deploring  the  villainy  of  Appius,  the  fatal  beauty  of  the  maiden,  and  the 
necessity  which  had  urged  the  father  to  the  act.  The  matrons  who  followed  Joined  their  cxclauia- 
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outcry  being  raised,  he  held  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  covered  as 
he  was  with  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  ran  like  a  madman  through  the 
city  and  called  the  citizens  to  liberty.  Then,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  gates,  he  mounted  a  horse  that  stood  ready  for  him,  and  rode  to  the 
camp  accompanied  by  Nimiitorius,  who  had  attended  him  from  thence  to  the 
city.  He  was  followed  hy  about  four  hundred  other  plebeians.® 


FALL  OF  THE  DECEM VIllATE 

The  plebeian  legions,  infuriated  by  the  story  of  the.  outrage,  as  related 
by  Virginius,  advanced  on  the  city  and  invested  tiie  Aventine.  Icilius  in 
concert  with  the  lii)eral  patricians,  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius 
Barbatiis,  had  already  organised  a  party  in  Rome  ;  and  as  the  decemvirs, 
supported  by  a  contingent  of  the  old  citizens,  persisted  in  their  refusal 
to  relinquish  their  office,  the  plebeians,  on  the  advice  of  M.  Duilius, 
again  withdrew  in  a  body  to  the  Sacred  Mount  on  the  Anio.  This  new 
secession  forced  the  decemvirs  to  resign ;  and  by  means  of  negotiations  with 
the  senate  carried  on  by  Valerius  and  Horatius  in  the  summer  of  449,  impor¬ 
tant  concessions  were  gained,  which  assured  —  the  old  order  of  things  having 
meanwhile  been  resumed  —  the  future  position  of  the  piebs  in  the  Roman 
state.  As  before  there  'were  appointed  two  magistrates  (Valerius  and  Hora- 
tiiis  being  the  first  to  fill  this  office)  elected  by  tlie  free  choice  of  the  citizens, 
to  whom  the  name  consul  was  now  for  the  first  time  properly  applied,  and 
the  piebs  w'ere  again  represented  by  their  tribunes.  The  only  legacy  of  the 
decemvirs  to  be  taken  up  was  the  new  system  of  laws,  the  complete  revision 
and  codification  of  all  the  legal  forms  and  processes  that  had  hitherto  been 
current  in  Rome.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  ”  the  whole  Roman  people  had 
now  a  just  and  uniform  code  of  marriage,  property,  civil,  and  criminal  laws.^ 


tions :  ‘  Are  these  the  consequences  of  rearing  children  ?  Are  these  the  rewards  of  chastity  ?  ’ 
with  other  mournful  reflections,  such  as  are  suggested  by  grief  to  women,  and  which,  from  the 
greater  sensibility  of  their  tender  m|nds,  are  always  the  most  affecting.  The  discourse  of  the 
mp,  and  particularly  of  Icilius,  turned  entirely  on  their  being  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
tribunes,  and  consequently  of  appeals  to  the  people,  and  on  the  indignities  thrown  upon  all.”] 
The  Tvfelve  Tables  were  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  law,  and  Cicero  always  men¬ 
tions  them  with  the  utmost  reverence.  But  only  fragments  remain,  and  those  who  have  be¬ 
stowed  the  greatest  labour  in  examining  these  can  give  hut  an  imperfect  account  of  their  original 
form  and  contents.  A  few  provisions  only  can  be  noticed  here. 

(1)  The  patricians  and  their  clients  should  be  included  in  the  plebeian  tribes.  And  when 
we  speak  of  clients,  we  must  now  comprehend  also  the  freedmen  (libertini)^  who  were  a  large 
and  increasing  class,  rnrthm;,  the  three  old  patrician  tribes  now,  or  before  this,  became  obso- 

;  and  henceforth  a  patrician  was  known  not  as  a  Eamnian,  a  Titian,  or  a  Lucerian,  but  as 
a  burgess  of  the  Pollian,  Papirian,  or  some  other  local  tribe. 

(2)  The  law  of  debt  was  left  in  its  former  state  of  severity.  But  the  condition  of  borrowing 
money  was  made  easier ;  for  it  was  made  illegal  to  exact  higher  interest  than  10  per  cent.  For 
this  IS  the  meaning  of  feenua  unciarinm.  Uncia  (derived  from  unus)  is  one  of  the  twelve  units 
into  which  the  as  was  divided,  each  being  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole.  Now  X  of  the  capital 

per  cent.  ;  but  as  the  old  B,oman  year  was  only  ten  months,  we  must  add  two  months’ 
inter^t  at  the  same  rate  ;  and  this  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  twelve  months. 

.  private  law  or  privilegium — that  is  a  law  to  impose  any  penalty  or  disabil'ty  on  a 

single  citizen,  similar  in  character  to  our  bills  of  attainder — was  to  be  made. 

...  W  There  was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  every  magistrate  ;  and  no 
citizen  to  be  tried  for  his  life  except  before  the  centuriate  assembly. 

(5)  The  old  law  or  custom  prohibiting  all  intermarriage  (connubium)  between  the  two 
ordet^as  now  formally  confirmed,  and  thus  a  positive  bar  was  put  to  any  equalisation  of  the 
two  ordem.  No  such  consummation  could  he  looked  for,  when  the  code  of  national  law  pro- 
cialm^  them  to  be  of  different  races,  unfit  to  mingle  one  with  the  other, 
cu  added  the  celebrated  law  by  which  any  one  who  wrote  lampoons  or 

ibels  on  his  neighbours  was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  civil  rights  (diminutiocapUif),  By  this 
law  the  poet  Amvuis  was  punished  when  he  assailed  the  great  family  of  the  MeteUi.®] 
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Appaieiitl_>  an  attempt  %vas  made  to  mitigate  tlieir  se%’erity  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  but  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  still  remained  extremely  harsh 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  prohibition  against  marriage  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  with  the  denial  of  all  legal  rights  to  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
iiages,  kept  aliye  the  most  intense  phase  of  the  animosity  felt  toward  each 
other  by  the  divided  classes.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  statutes  sought 
to  overthrow  the  former  evil  practices  in  consequence  of  which  patricians 
and  plebeians  accused  of  capital  political  crimes  were  certain  to  receive  severe 
sentence,  the  first  from  the  tribal  assembly,  the 
second  from  the  ciiriata.  Hereafter  the  ceiituri- 
ate^  assembly  was  to  be  the  sole  organ  of  the  peo¬ 
ple's  will  ill  the  trial  and  judgment  of  criminal 
offences.  It  was  apparently  at  this  epoch  also 
that  the  Iloinans  first  caused  their  raw  supplies 
of  copper  ore  to  be  minted  in  copper  coins. 

Tiideiqthe  conduct  of  the  consuls  Horatius 
and  Valerius,  and  of  the  able  and  energetic  tri-  ■ 
buiie  of  the  plebs,  M.  Duilius,  the  affairs  of  Rome 
were  soon  brought  into  a  condition  of  order  and 
peace.  A  series  of  laws  were  set  in  operation 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Magna  Cliarta 
of  the  plebs,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  con¬ 
suls  the  right  of  appeal  was  confirmed  by  the 
centuriate  assembly,  and  given  the  most  solemn 
and  binding  form,  so  that  no  magistrate  (the 
‘lictatoT  himself,  w’ho  had  retrdDed  ail  his  former 
power,  not  excepted)  who  hod  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  without  admitting  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  could  be  a  second  time 
elected  to  office.  The  inviolability  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  tribunes  -was  again  declared,  and  safe¬ 
guarded  anew  by  a  special  enactment  of  the 
citizens  under  the  sanction  of  the  gods;  and, 
representatives  of  the  entire  people  as  they  were 
henceforth,  their  official  organisation  underwent 
important  changes. 

This  was  the  heginning  of  the  period  during 
which  patricians  were  driven  by  various  causes 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  senate  frequently  availed 
itself  of  their  support  to  break  the  opposition  of  the  consuls.  Tlieir  share 
in  the  transactions  of  the  senate  w'as  now'  formally  recognised;  but  they 
could  still  impose  only  money  penalties  on  patrician  opponents  suminonecl 
before  the  tribal  assembly,  and  wffien  they  contemplated  bringing  a  capital 
charge  they  w'ere  obliged  to  apply  first  to  the  patrician  magistrate,  who 
would  himself  lay  the  charge  before  the  ceiitiiriata.  "Witli  the  increase  in 
importance  of  their  position  the  tribunes  received  the  right  to  take  auspices. 
The  election  of  qusestors,  wbo  as  yet  acted  only  in  matters  of  finance,  was 
also  given  over,  in  447,  to  the  tribunes  under  supeiwision  by  the  consuls. 

The  great  advance  made  by  the  plebs  during  the  crisis  the  state  had 
passed  through  was  best  evidenced  by  the  altered  position  of  the  tribal  as¬ 
sembly  which,  in  obedience  to  the  Valeiio-Horatian  law*;  that  declared  the 
decisions  of  the  plebs  as  uttered  in  the  tribal  assembly  to  be  binding  on 
the  entire  people,  was  given  equal  rights  with’  the  centuriata  and  elevated 
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beside  it  to  the  importance  of  a  second  national  assembly.  Widely  different 
interpretations  have  been  given  of  the  actual  functions  and  position  of  the 
tribal  assembly  up  to  the  time  of  the  Tarentine  War ;  but  the  views  wiach 
seem  most  acceptable  state  that  in  order  to  become  laws  the  decisions  of 
the  tributa  in  general  matters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  centiiriata,  needed  tlie 
sanction  of  the  senate,  merely  as  a  form,  perhaps,  and  without  any  speci«nl 
proviso  attached.  The  position  of  the  senate  appears  to  have  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  so  far  as  that  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  take  counsel  with  that 
body  and  obtain  its  consent  or  authority  before  undertaking  the  passage  of 
any  measures  that  might  require  in  tlieir  carrying  out  the  full  executive 
machinery  of  the  statk  This  was  the  more  necessary  in  that  the  senate, 
under  the  republic,  had  gradually  assumed  entire  control  of  the  state's 
finances ;  and  neither  the  consuls  nor  the  dictator  himself,  with  all  his  mi- 
limited  pow'er,  could  touch  any  of  the  public  funds  without  tlie  senate's 
express  consent. 

The  tribal  assembly,  unhampered  as  it  was  by  the  complicated  business 
routine  that  marked  the  proceedings  of  tlie  centiiriate  assembly,  offered  the 
best  field  for  the  further  development  of  tlie  Roman  state.  Here  the  popu¬ 
lar  assemblies  under  the  tribunes  took  a  leading  part  in  legislation,  and  the 
plebeians  carried  into  the  camp  of  the  old  citizens  an  active  political  war 
that  was  as  ever  directed  towards  levelling  the  distinctions  that  still  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  the  aristocratic  classes,  and  gaining  for  themselves  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  should  be  theirs  under  an  impartial  state  rule. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  close  of  the  great  crisis  the  plebs  contin¬ 
ued  to  gain  ground  slowly  but  surely.  Aside  from  the  rustic  population, 
that  lived  'widely  scattered  in  villages  or  on  country  estates  and  were  seldom 
brought  into  the  current  of  political  agitation  unless  great  interests  were  at 
stake ;  there  was  still  another  class  of  plebeians  who  took  no  part  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  strife  but  bent  their  energies  solely  towards  securing  and  making  perma¬ 
nent  their  newly  won  advantage,  and  establishing  peaceful  relations  with  the 
aristocratic  families.  These  designs  were  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  in  all  the  upward  movements  of  the  plebs  fell  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  the  richest  and  most  able,  politically,  among  them.  It  was  only  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  issue  at  stake  was  the  winning  of  a  great  political 
and  agricultural  victory  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community,  that  the 
/esser  and  poorer  peasant  landholders,  whose  interests  were  more  deeply 
invoked  tlian  those  of  any  other  class,  rose  in  union  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  higher  rank  that  mighty,  irresistible  pressure  wliich  is  in  their  po'wer  to 
exert.  Under  these  conditions  the  political  conflict  took  on  the  character 
of  a  “class  war,”  with  all  the  statesmanship,  shrewdness,  and  craft,  usual  to 
such  contests. 


THE  CAXULEIAH  LAW 

The  first  successful  assault  made  since  the  great  crisis  on  the  position  of 
the  aristocracy  in  the  state  was  that  of  the  tribune  Cams  Canuleius,  who 
m  445  B.c.  caused  the  passage  of  a  rogation  which  raised  the  prohibition 
against  marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  declared  the  full 
legality  of  such  contracts.  The  chief  object  of  this  reform  w*as  to  assure 
tJio  rank  and  position  of  tie  patrician  father  to  the  children  of  plebeian 
women,  the  old  law  haWiig  declared  all  children  of  mixed  marriages  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  order  of  plebs.  ^  This  victory  was  particularly  important  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  since  it  paved  the  way  for  the  final  coak'seence 
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of  the  two  parties  of  the  state.  Encouraged  by  their  success  the  tribunes 
prepared  to  push  a  new  measure  wHcii,  brought  forward  simultaneously 
witn  the  rogation  of  Canuleius,  had  for  design  to  facilitate  the  appointment 
of  plebeians  to  the  consulate,  by  leaving  it  open  to  the  citizens  to  select  for 
the  office  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  After  a  prolonged  contest  the  old 
citizens  yielded  in  so  far  as  to  effect  a  compromise  agreeing  to  admit  to 
consular  power  such  plebeians  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  military 
career.  The  centuriate  assembly  appointed  in  place  of  consuls  and  to  the 
same  term  of  office  military  tribunes,  invested  with  full  consular  authority, 
and  to  this  position,  which  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  consul  in  dignity 
and  rank,  plebeians  were  now  eligible.  For  long  this  victory  was  one  in 
theory  only  to  the  plebeians,  the  question  constantly  arising  whether  at  the 
next  election  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  were  to  be  appointed.  Finally, 
in  444,  the  old-citizen  party  forced  the  newly  elected  military  tribunes, 
among  whom  were  doubtless  two  plebeians,  to  resign  after  only  a  few 
months,  by  pretexting  errors  made  in  taking  the  auspices  at  their  election ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  the  whole  of  the  year  following 
patrician  consuls  were  appointed.  As  a  result  of  such  chicanery  the  consul¬ 
ship  was  filled  by  none  but  patricians  up  to  the  year  401  B.c. 

Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  consular  tribunes  the  patricians 
introduced  a  new  system  of  tactics  to  defend  their  political  ^sition,  being 
led  thereto  partly  by  the  constantly  increasing  mass  of  pubHc  affairs  that 
passed  under  their  hands.  They  withdrew  one  after  the  other  from  the 
consulship  several  important  functions  which  they  placed  in  the  hands  of 
officials  newly  created  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  secured  to  themselves  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  weightiest  of  the  state’s  affairs.  As  the  plebeian 
consular  tribunes  were  persistently  denied  aU  share  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  two  new  patrician  officers  of  state  were  appointed  called  censors,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  estimate  and  establishment  every  five  years  of  the 
budget,  the  framing  of  the  list  of  citizens,  the  assessment  for  taxation, 
the  holding  of  the  census,  and  the  right  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  senate 
and  of  striking  undesirable  names  off  the  lists  of  senators,  knights,  and 
citizens. 

The  office  of  censor  as  originally  instituted  was  to  last  for  the  period  of 
a  lustrum,  or  five  years  ;  but  in  4S4  the  term  was  limited  to  one  year  and  a 
half.  Usually  filled  by  former  consuls  or  military  tribunes,  the  position  oi 
censor  gradually  rose  in  dignity  and  power  until  it  came  to  be  the  highest 
office  in  the  Roman  state.  The  later  censors  also  had  the  right  of  puniSnog 
such  citizens  as  had  been  guilty  of  dishonourable  or  immoral  conduct,  with¬ 
out  laying  themselves  directly  open  to  the  action  of  the  law,  hy  means  of  a 
so-called  censorial  “  note.”  All  senators  who  had  fallen  under  their  censure 
must  resign  their  seat,  all  knights  must  forego  perfornaing  their  duties  on 
horseback,  and  all  citizens  must  withdraw  from  the  associations  of  their  tribe 
and  submit  to  an  increased  tax. 

Meanwhile  the  slow  but  steady  onward  march  of  the  plebeians  was  not 
to  be  withstood.  In  the  year  421  a  proposal  was  made  and  adopted  declar¬ 
ing  them  eligible  to  the  quaestorship,  and  in  409  three  out  of  four  positions 
of  quaestor  were  awarded  to  plebeian  candidates.  From  the  fact  that  after 
400  one  or  more  plebeians  were  regularly  appointed  to  the  military  tribunate  ^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  road  to  political  equality  between  the  two  great 

p  As  a  matter  of  fact,  plebeians  were  replanted  in  the  office  for  but  two  or  three  jmm ;  ft 
then  fell  exclusively  into  die  hands  of  the  patricians.  Cf.  Herzog.*®} 
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Roman  orders  at  last  lay  open.  And  indeed  the  nation  would  have  pro- 
o-ressed  to  full  and  peaceful  development  both  at  home  and  abroad  had  not 
the  orderly  course  of  events  been  suddenly  and  disastrously  broken  in  upon 

by  a  terrible  storm  of  war. 


EXTERNAL  WARS 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed  that  was  not  marked  by  conflicts  between  the 
Romans,  aided  by  their  new  allies,  and  one  or  another  of  their  foes  in  cen¬ 
tral  Italy  —the  attitude  of  the  Romans  during  these  hostilities,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  being  for  the  most  part  one  of  defence.  At 
the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  people’s  tribunate  Rome’s  most  dangfjrous 
enemy  were  the  Etruscans  of  Veil,  a  people  witli  whom  she  had  waged, 
since  483,  a  bitter  and  disastrous  frontier  war.  After  a  defeat  suffered  by 
the  Veientines  in  475,  a  truce  to  last  four  hundred  months  was  concluded, 
which  was  not  broken  until  437.  ^  in,!/; 

During  this  time  the  feuds  with  other  adversaries  raged  all  the  fiercer, 
that  with  the  Sabines,  which  had  commenced  in  605,  lasting  until  the  great 
victory  won  by  the  consul,  M.  Horatius,  in  449.  Since  then  Rome’s  peace 
had  not  been  menaced  from  that  quarter,  all  the  vigorous  young  men  of  true 
Sabine  blood  having,  as  it  appears,  deserted  their  native  cantons  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  their  Sabellian  kindred  in  the  conquest  of  southern  Italy. 
Hence  the  more  prolonged  and  obstinately  fought  were  the  heavy  wars 
carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  the  brave  JEquians,  and  those  ancient  foes 
of  Latium,  the  mighty,  warlike  Volscians.^^ 

The  accounts  of  these  various  triumphs  give  a  vivid  impression  of  Rome  as 
a  growing  power.  But  there  occurred  just  about  this  time  an  event  that  enables 
us  to  gauge  its  real  magnitude  somewhat  more  accurately  than  we  might 
otherwise  be  able  to  do.  This  event  was  the  capture  of  the  city  by  a  band  of 
adventurers  who  are  supposed  not  greatly  to  have  exceeded  four  thousand  in 
number.  This  little  company,  with  a  Sabine  named  Herdonius  at  its  head, 
sailed  down  the  Tiber  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  landing  not  far  from  the  Forum, 
made  its  way  up  the  Capitoline  Hill,  seemingly  unobserved,  until  it  reached  the 
Porta  Pandana,  where  the  guards  were  easily  overcome.  It  appears  that  this 
crate  was  always  open  and  the  adventurers  thus  had  easy  access  to  the  heart  of 
the  city.  They  soon  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  Capitol  and  Arx, 
and  they  strove  with  some  success  to  incite  the  slaves  to  revolt.  The  invadem 
were  ultimately  overcome  with  the  aid  of  the  Tusculans,  tlie  leader  and  his 
entire  band  being  either  slain  in  the  fight  or  paptured  and  put  to  death- 

Little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  attempt.  It  may  possibly,”  says 
Dyer,^^  “have  been  originated  by  Cjbso  Quinctius,  son  of  Gincinnatus,  who  was 
an  exile ;  but  that  he  took  a  personal  share  and  perished  in  the  enterprise,  as 
Niebuhr  and,  after  him,  Dr.  Arnold  have  assumed,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  show.”  This  question  is  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  the 
incident,  as  showing  how  small  a  company  of  marauders  might  embarrass  the 
State,  throws  light  upon  the  tumultuous  conditions  of  the  time.  StiU,  as  Dyer 
suggests,  the  attempt  could  not  possibly  have  been  permanently  successful® 
la  the  wars  of  this  period,  to  wliicli  reference  is  made  above,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Volscians  were  directed  towards  acquiring  the  territory  to  the  north,  and 
that  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  river  Trerus,  while  the  iEquians  strove^to 
extend  their  dominions  westward  and  south-westward  as  far  as  the  lAtin- 
Roman  domains. 
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The  Romans,  on  their  side,  sought  to  elieck  the  growth  of  the  Volscians 
by  spreading  out  parallel  \vith  them  ;  and  they  immediately  planted  settle¬ 
ments  or  rather  military  posts  aU  through  the  mountain  regions  between 
the  Trerus  and  the  Pomptine  marsh,  to  separate  the  eastern  tribes  of 
the  Volscians  from  those  of  the  western.  At  times  very  serious  in  character, 
this  war  was  carried  on  for  a  long  period  without  any  advantage  to  the 
Latins  or  the  Romans,  until  at  last,  after  487^  the  struggle  was  brought 
almost  to  the  very  doors  of  Rome.^  Step  by  step  the  ^quians  pushed  on 
until  they  gained  possession  of  the  Latin  marshes  as  far  as  Mount  Algidus, 
on  the  eastern  wmll  of  the  Alban  hills  ;  and  it  was  this  chain  of  mountains 
that  the  latter  made  the  starting-point  of  all  their  marauding  expeditions 
into  the  Roman  territory.  It  w'as  459  before  a  change  came  that  was  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Romans.  In  this  year  the  western  branch  of  the  Volscians 
which  for  seventy  years  had  not  taken  np  arms  against  Rome,  conclnded 
a  formal  peace  with  the  Romans,  doubtless  sacrificing  thereto  their  capital, 
Antium,  which  had  so  frequently  been  the  object  of  dispute.  Relieved  on 
‘  that  side,  the  Romans  could  now’  direct  all  their  poorer  against  the  ^quians 
and  the  eastern  Volscians  and  in  431  there  came  a  decidedly  favourable 
turn  in  their  affairs. 

Probably  the  Volscians  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  incursions 
from  the  constantly  expanding  Sabellian  tribes  in  their  rear,  and  the  Romans 
now  took  the  offensive  against  them  with  growing  success  until  piece  by 
piece  they  regained  all  the  territory  that  had  formerly  been  taken  from  the 
Latins.  The  jEquians  w^ere  driven  back  to  their  highlands,  and  the  country 
of  the  eastern  Volscians,  turned  into  a  seat  of  war,  was  traversed  in  408 
by  the  Romans  ^Yllo  plundered  on  all  sides.  So  weakened  w'ere  Rome’s 
adversaries  in  404  that  they  looked  on  passively  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Veii.  In  400  Tarracina  was  taken,  and  in  393  Circeii  was  freshly  colonised, 
so  that  even  in  the  later  period  -when  it  had  attained  its  greatest  size  all 
of  Latium  was  either  subject  or  allied  to  Rome.  Moreover  as  a  result  of 
these  struggles,  and  during  their  course,  the  compact  between  the  Romans 
and  their  Latin  allies  grew’  into  a  sort  of  hegemony,  the  Romans  claiming  the 
sole  right  to  decide  in  all  matters  relating  to  w’ars  and  contracts,  while 
the  Latin  prjetors  ceased  to  alternate  with  the  Roman  generals  as  com- 
inanders-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the  positions  of  staff  officers  in  the  allied 
troops,  at  first  open  only  to  men  appointed  by  the  Romans,  soon  came  to 
be  filled  almost  exclusively  by  the  Romans  themselves. 

The  close  of  the  fifth  century  w^as  also  marked  by  new  conflicts  between 
the  Roman-Latin  nations  and  the  Veientines.  The  peace  wdth  this  people 
w’liieli  had  lasted  so  many  years  came  to  an  end  in  438,  when  the  Roman  city 
Fidenae,  on  the  Tiber,  fell  into  the  possession  of  Veii.  In  437  a  war  broke 
out  that  w’as  interrupted  in  434  by  the  conclusion  of  an  eight  years’  truce, 
then  resumed  until  the  total  overthrow”  of  Fidena}  in  425,  after  w'hich  it  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  second  truce  of  twenty  years.  During  all  this  period  of  truce 
the  prlitical  situation  of  the  Rasena,  the  race  that  had  for  long  been  power¬ 
ful  in  Italy,  w”as  so  adverse  that  the  Romans  were  led  to  entertain  the  project 
of  entirel}*  destroying  Veii  and  then  proceeding  northward  from  the  Tiber 
on  a  grand  conquering  expedition  against  Etruria.  The  powder  of  the 
Rasena  had  attained  its  height  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  when, 
firmly  established  on  their  three  mainland  districts,  in  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians  they  made  Greeks  and  Italians  feel  their  supremacy  on  the 

[1  “After  these  events,  ”  says  Eutropius,/  ‘  ‘  a  census  was  held  in  the  citv,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  citizens  was  found  to  be  110,319.’"] 
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Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Etruria  had  also  owned  for  many  decades  —  as  Carthage 
had,  since  500,  owned  the  island  of  Sardinia  —  the  coast  lands  of  Corsica ; 
but  these  possessions  were  seriously  threatened  by  the  rise  in  power  of  the 
Hellenes. 

Since  the  crushing  defeat  suffered  by  the  Etruscans  in  474  at  the  hands 
of  Hiero  I  of  Syracuse  and  the  Greeks  of  Cyme,  in  a  sea  battle  near  that 
town,  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  and  Massilia  had  further  impaired  their  pre¬ 
dominance  on  the  Italian  seas.  The  Campanian  province  of  Etruria  and 
northern  Italy  were  also  about  that  time  menaced  simultaneously  by  differ¬ 
ent  but  equally  powerful  enemies.  The  danger  on  the  Campanian  side  was 
from  the  Sabellian  populations.  At  the  time  of  Tarquinius’  departure  the 
Samnites  had  probably  been  long  in  possession  of  the  mountainous  regions 
extending  between  the  lowlands  of  the  Apulian  and  Campanian  coasts,  hnd 
since  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  had  sent  out  successive  conquering 
expeditions  which,  penetrating  further  and  further  southward  and  seaward, 
threatened  equal  danger  to  the  Italians  and  the  Etruscans.  Simultaneously 
with  the  uprising  of  the  Lucanian  Sabellians  in  Magna  Greecia,  in  the  third 
decade  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  Campanian  Sabellians  invaded 
the  beautiful  regions  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  In  420  the  Greeks  lost  Cyme  — 
henceforth  Italian  Cumm  —  but  continued  to  have  dominion  in  and  around 
Naples  for  several  centuries,  and  in  424,  when  Etruscan  Capua  fell,  the 
Rasena  were  driven  forever  from  that  part  of  Italy. 

More  disastrous  still  to  the  Rasena  of  northern  Italy  were  the  conquests 
of  the  Celts,  a  people  destined  to  play  the  gloomy  role  of  destroyer,  who  had 
lately  made  violent  irruption  among  the  Italian  races. 

Their  irresistible  onward  sweep  against  the  Etruscans  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  some  time  after  the  first  migratory 
tribes  had  wandered  out  of  Gaul.  During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  Celtic  swarms  also  crossed  the  Padus  and  extended  their  conquests 
into  the  lowlands  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  Sea.  So  engrossed  were  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  of  the  regions  between  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  in  their  efforts  to  repel 
these  invading  hordes,  that  they  had  neither  time  nor  thought  to  give  to  Veii 
which  had  been  harassed  by  the  Romans  since  405.  This  war,  during  the 
course  of  which  Veii  was  first  blockaded  in  404,  then  regularly  invested  in 
403,  marks  a  threefold  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome.  With  it  the  Romans 
took  the  first  step  in  the  perilous  path  of  foreign  conquest,  and  departed 
from  their  old-time  custom  of  short  summer  campaigns,  the  troops  remaining 
the  whole  winter  through  in  the  lines  and  camps  with  which  Veii  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  This  innovation  was  made  possible  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
senate  that  foot  soldiers  should  be  paid  wages  by  the  state  ;  and  a  great 
amelioration  was  brought  in  the  condition  of  the  peasants  and  their  grown 
sons,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  in  charge  of  their  wives  and  ser¬ 
vants  while  serving  in  the  army,  though  they  were  under  the  same  necessity 
of  raising  tribute  as  before.  The  perseverance  of  the  Romans,  coupled  with 
the  ability  of  their  first  true  military  leader,  M.  Furius  Camillus,  at  last 
gained  lor  them  a  victory  over  the  stubbornly  defended  town.  The  list  of 
Rome’s  great  generals  opens  with  the  name  of  the  conqueror  of  Veii.  A 
man  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  commander,  he 
first  came  into  prominence  in  401 ;  and  it  was  as  dictator,  in  396,  that  he 
took  Veii  by  storm  and  completely  destroyed  it  as  a  political  commonwealth, 
thereby  achieving  the  greatest  victory,  from  a  political,  military,  and  terri- 
tonai  point  of  view,  that  had  fallen  to  the  Roman  arms  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarqtiinians. 
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The  warlike  spirit  of  ^he  Romans  and  their  thirst  for  conquest  were  raised 
to  a  high  pitcli  by  this  success.  Soon  their  might  extended  unbroken  from 
the  limits  of  the'^  Ciminian  forest,  then  an  impenetrable  wilderness,  which 
they  conquered  between  395  and  891,  to  the  southern  frontiers  of  Latium. 
But  their  difficult  apprenticeship  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  for  just  then  the 
Celts  subjected  them  to  a  test  which  their  political  and  military  ability  could 
not  withstand ;  and  both  in  its  inner  and  outer  development  the  Roman  state 
received  a  check  from  which  it  could  not  readily  recover. 


LeGEN^DS  of  the  VoLSCIAX  jEquian  Waks 

There  are  some  famous  legends  connected  with  these  threefold  wars,  which 
cannot  be  omitted  by  any  writer  of  Roman  history.  These  are  the  legends 
of  Coxiolanus,  of  Cincinnatus,  and  of  the  Fabian  gens.  The  exact  time  to 
which  they  refer  is  uncertain;  nor  is  it  material  to  determine.  They  fall, 
however,  within  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

CORIOLANUS  AND  THE  YOLSCIANS 

Caius  Marciiis  was  a  youth  of  high  patrician  family,  descended  from 
the  Sabine  king,  Ancus  Marcius  ;  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother 
Volumnia,^  a  true  Roman  matron,  noble  and  generous,  proud  and  stern,  im¬ 
placable  towards  enemies,  unforgiving  towards  the  faults  of  friends.  Cains 
grew  up  with  all  the  faults  and  virtues  of  his  mother,  and  was  soon  found 
among  the  cliief  opponents  of  the  plebeians.  Fie  won  a  civic  crown  of 
oak  for  saving  a  fellow-citizen  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regilliis,  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age.  But  he  gained  his  chief  fame  in  the  Volscian  Wars. 
For  the  Romans,  being  at  war  with  this  people,  attacked  Corioli,  a  Latin  city 
w'hich  then  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  But  the  assailants 
were  driven  back  by  the  garrison  ;  when  Caius  Marcius  rallied  the  fugitives, 
turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and,  driving  them  back  in  turn,  entered  the  gates 
along  with  them  ;  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  For  this 
brave  conduct  he  \ysls  named  after  the  city  which  he  had  taken,  Caius 
Marcius  Coriolanus. 

Now  it  happened,  after  this,  that  the  Roman  people  being  much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  having  their  lands  ravaged  in  war,  and  tiiiage  being  neglected,  a 
great  dearth  ensued.  Then  Gelo,  the  Greek  king  of  Syracuse,  sent  them 
ships  laden  with  corn,  to  relieve  the  distress.  It  was  debated  in  the  senate 
how  this  corn  should  be  distributed.  Some  were  for  giving  it  away  to  the 
poorer  sort ;  some  were  for  selling  it  at  a  low  price  ;  but  Coriolanus,  who 
was  greatly  enraged  at  the  concessions  that  had  been  made  to  the  plebeians, 
and  hated  to  see  them  protected  by  their  new  officers,  the  tribunes,  spoke 
vehemently  against  these  proposals,  and  said:  ‘•^Why  do  they  ask  us  for 
com?  'They  have  got  their  tribunes.  Let  them  go  back  to  the  Sacred  Hill, 
and  leave  us  to  rule  alone.  Or  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes  and  then 
they  shall  have  the  corn.”  This  insolent  language  wrought  up  the  plebeians 
to  a  height  of  fury  against  Caius  Marcius,  and  they  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces  ;  but  their  tribunes  persuaded  them  to  keep  their  hands  off ;  and  then 
cited  him  before  the  assembly  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  The  main 
body  of  the  patricians  were  not  inclined  to  assist  Coriolanus  ;  so,  after  some 

U  That  is,  according  to  Plutarch. t  Other  authorities  give  Veturia  as  the  name  of  his  mother 
and  voliimnia  as  that  of  his  wife.] 

II.  W. — VOL.  V.  L 


Banishment  of  Coriolanus 


Tullius  entered,  the  Roman  rose  and  greeted  liis  former  enemy :  “  My 
name,’"  lie  said,  “is  Caius  Marcius ;  my  surname,  Coriolanus  —  the  only 
reward  now  remaining  for  all  my  services.  I  am  an  exile  from  Rome, 
my  country ;  I  seek  refuge  in  the  house  of  my  enemy.  If  ye  will  use  my 
services,  I  will  serve  you  well ;  if  you  would  rather  take  vengeance  on  me, 
strike,  I  am  ready.” 

Tullius  at  once  accepted  the  offer  of  the  “  banished  lord  ”  ;  and  determined 
to  break  the  treaty  which  there  then  was  between  his  people  and  the  Romans. 
But  the  Volscians  were  afraid  to  go  to  war.  So  Tullius  had  recourse  to  fraud. 
It  happened  that  one  Titus  Atinius,  a  plebeian  of  Rome,  was  w^arned  in  a 
dream  to  go  to  the  consuls,  and  order  them  to  celebrate  the  great  games  over 
again,  because  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed  the  first  time.  But  he 
was  afraid  and  ivould  not  go.  Then  his  son  fell  sick  and  died  ;  aiyi  again 
he  dreamed  the  same  dream;  but  still  he  would  not  go.  Then  he  was 
himself  stricken  with  palsy ;  and  so  he  delayed  no  longer,  but  made  his 
friends  carry  him  on  a  litter  to  the  consuls.  And  they  believ  ed  his  words, 
and  the  great  games  were  begun  again  with  increased  pomp  ;  and  many  of 
the  Yolscians,  being  at  peace  with  Rome,  came  to  see  them.  Upon  this 
Tullius  went  secretly  to  the  consuls,  and  told  them  that  his  countrymen 
were  thronging  to  Rome,  and  he  feared  they  had  mischief  in  their  thoughts. 
Then  the  consuls  laid  this  secret  information  before  the  senate ;  and  the 
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senate  decreed  that  all  /olseians  should  depart  from  Rome  before  sun¬ 
set.  This  decree  seemed  to  the  Volscians  to  be  a  wanton  insult,  and  they 
went  home  in  a  rage.  Tullius  met  them  on  their  way  home  at  the  fountain 
of  Ferentina,  where  the  Latins  had  been  wont  to  hold  their  councils  of  old  ; 
and  he  spoke  to  them  and  increased  their  auger,  and  persuaded  them  to  break 
off  their  treaty  with  the  Romans.  So  the  Volscians  made  war  against  Rome, 
and  chose  Attius  Tullius  and  Cains  Marcius  the  Roman  to  be  their  com¬ 
manders. 

The  army  advanced  against  Rome,  ravaging  and  laying  waste  all  the 
lands  of  the  plebeians,  but  letting  those  of  the  patricians  remain  untouched. 
TMs  increased  the  jealousy  between  the  orders,  and  the  consi^  found  it 
impossible  to  raise  an  army  to  go  out  against  the  enemy.  Coriolanus  took 
one  Latin  town  after  another,  and  even  the  Volscians  deserted  their  own 
general  to  serve  under  his  banners.  He  now  advanced  and  encamped  at  the 
Oluilian  Fossa,  within  five  miles  of  the  city. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  but  consternation  and 


CORIOLAKUS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  VOLSCIAKS 
(From  a  picture  by  Mirys) 


despair.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  filled  with  suppliants :  the  plebeians 
themselves  pressed  the  senate  to  make  peace  with  the  terrible  Conolanus. 
Meantime  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  length 
the  senate  agreed  to  send  five  men,  chiefs  among  the  patricians,  to  turn 
away  the  anger  of  their  countryman.  He  received  them  with  the  utmost 
sternness  ;  said  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  V olseians,  and  must  do  what 
was  best  for  his  new  friends  ;  that  if  they  wished  for  peace  they  must  restore 
all  the  lands  and  places  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Volscians,  and  must  ad¬ 
mit  these  people  to  an  equal  league,  and  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  "^th 
the  Latins.  The  deputies  could  not  accept  these  terms,  so  they  returned 
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to  Rome.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  to  ask  for  milder  terms ;  but  the 
hauglity  exile  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  his  camp. 

Then  went  forth  another  deputation,  graver  and  more  solemn  than  the ' 
former  — the  pontiffs,  flamens,  and  augurs,  all  attired  in  their  priestly  robes 
who  besought  him,  by  all  that  he  held  sacred,  by  the  respect  he  owed  to 
his  country^  gods,  to  give  them  assurance  of  peace  and  safety.  He  treated 
them  with  grave  respect,  but  sent  them  away  without  relaxing  any  of  his 
demands.  a  j 

It  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  Rome  were  departing,  as  if  the  crown  were 
about  to  be  transferred  to  the  cities  of  the  Volscians.  But  not  so  was  it 
destined  to  be.  It  chanced  that  as  all  the  women  were  weeping  and  prayinsr 
in  the  temples,  the  thought  arose  among  them  that  they  might  effect  what 
patricians  and  priests  had  alike  failed  to  do.  It  was  Valeria,  the  sister  of 
the  great  Valerius  Publicola,  who  first  started  the  thought,  and  she  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Volumnia,  the  stern  mother  of  the  exile,  to  accompany  the  mournful 
tmin..  With  them  also  went  Virgilia,  his  wife,  leading  her  two  boys  by 
the  hand,  and  a  crowd  of^  other  women.  Coriolanus  beheld  them  from  afar 
as  lie  was  sitting  on  a  raised  seat  among  the  Volsciaii  chiefs,  and  resolved 
to  send  back  them  also  with  a  denial.  But  when  they  came  near,  and  he 
saw  his  mother  at  the  head  of  the  sad  procession,  he  sprang  from  his  seat 
and  was  about  to  kiss  her.  But  she  drew  back  with  all  the  loftiness  of  a 
Roman  matron,  and  said  :  “Art  thou  Gains  Marcius,  and  am  I  thy  mother? 
or  art  thou  the  general  of  the  Voiscian  foe,  and  I  a  prisoner  in  his  camp'? 
Betore  thou  kissest  me,  answer  me  that  question.”  Cains  stood  silent,  and 
ins  mother  went  on:  “ShaU  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  me,  to  me  alone,  that 
Rome  owes  her  conqueror  and  oppressor?  Had  I’  never  been  a  mother,  iny 
country  iiad  still  been  free.  But  I  am  too  old  to  feel  this  misery  long. 
Book  to  thy  wife  and  little  ones ;  thou  art  enslaving  thy  country,  and  with 
it  thou  ensla vest  them.”  The  fierce  Romiin’s  heart  sank  before"  the  indig¬ 
nant  words  of  her  whom  he  had  feared  and  respected  from  his  childhood; 
and  when  his  wife  and  children  hanging  about  him  added  their  soft  prayers 
to  the  lofty  supplications  of  his  mother,  he  turned  to  her  ivith  hitteiWs  of 
soul,  and  said  :  “  O  my  mother,  thon  hast  saved  Eome,  but  lost  thy  son!  ” 
bo  he  drew  off  Ins  ai^iny,  and  the  women  went  back  to  Rome  and  were 
hailed  as  the  saviours  of  their  country.  And  tlie  senate  ordered  a  temple 
to  be  built  and  dedicated  to  “  Woman’s  Fortune  ”  (loHwiia  Mulkhrii)  ;  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  the  temple.  ^ 

to  dwell  among  the  Volscians;  and  Tullius, 
him  become  jealous  of  his  superiority,  excited  the  people  against 

^  Pipposely  spared  their  great  enemy  the  city  of 

Rome,  even  when  it  was  ivithin  their  grasp.  So  he  lost  favour,  and  was 

fvdfflled  c  spoken  to  liis  mother  were  truly 


Uriticiil  Hxamination  of  the  Story  of  Coriolanus 

lime  '“we  particulars  of  the  foregoing  narrative,”  says  Wilhelm 

that  it  oonsfr^s  ^  feature  of  it  can  be  considered  historical,  and 

a  great  w^t  of  ®  of  a  later  period,  wliich  betray 

rafoc  ofX  f  narrative,  and  even  igno- 

CMioU  k  Roman  people.  The  conquest  of 

Ooriob  IS  evidently  invented  to  account  for  the  name  Coriolanus.  For  the 

ate  Tarquin  that  acted  at 
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'wlioie  of  tlie  alleged  history  of  the  campaign  in  which  Corioli  is  reported  to 
have  buen  conquered,  the  annalists,  as  Livy  himself  admits,  had  no  positive 
testimony.  And  so  thoughtless  and  ignorant  were  the  Roman  annalists,  that 
they  mentioned  as  the  benefactor  of  the  distressed  Romans  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  This  chronological  error  was  discovered  by  the 
learned  archmologist  Dionysius,  who  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  disreputable  namesake  of  Syracuse  to  su2>pose  that  he  could  have 
sent  corn  to  Rome  about  half  a  century  before  he  was  born.  He  therefore 
.substitutes  Gelo  as  the  Greek  tyrant  who  is  said  to  ha\'e  sent  the  corn.  It 
is  evident  that  the  removal  of  a  gross  blunder  does  not  amount  to  pos¬ 
itive  evidence,  and  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Dionysius  are  therefore 
thrown  away. 

“The  accusation  and  sentence  of  Coriolaiius  by  the  plebs,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  f'fter  the  first  election  of  tribunes,  was  impossible.  According  to  Livy, 
the  Volscians  conquered,  in  the  course  of  one  summer,  twelve  — and,  according 
to  Dionysius,  fourteen  —  Latin  towns,  overran  the  whole  of  Latium,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  immediate  neiglibonrhooci  of  Rome.  When  we  con.sider  what 
a  small  measure  of  success  usually  followed  a  campaign,  how  difficult,  even 
in  the  time  of  their  undisputed  supremacy,  the  Romans  found  it  to  reduce  a 
single  town,  it  may  well  he  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  that  the  Volscians  took 
seven  towns,  as  Dionysius  says,  in  thirty  da3’s.  But  what  is  still  more 
wonderful  than  tlis  rapid  conquest  of  so"  uiany  Latin  towns  hy  tlie  Voi.scians, 
is  the  ready  restoration  of  them  to  tlie  Latins. 

“  As  a  punisliment  for  this  treachery,  wiiich  the  Volscians,  as  it  appears, 
were  obliged  to  submit  to,  they  W'ere  reported  to  have  crueliy  murdered 
Coriolanus  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Yet  another,  and  probably  older, 
form  of  the  legend  says  nothing  of  this  revenge,  but  allows  him  to  attain  a 
great  age  among  the  Volscians,  and  to  lament  his  banishment  from  his  father¬ 
land.  The  simple-minded  old  annalist  saw  nothing  miiiatiiral  in  the  fact 
that  a  Roman  exile  should  restore  to  the  Romans  towns  conquered  hy  the 
military  strength  of  the  Volscians. 

“  The  germ  from  which  the  whole  legend  sprang  is  the  story  of  the  filial 
love  of  Coriolanus,  and  of  the  great  authority  exercised  in  olden  times  hy 
Roman  matrons  over  their  sons  and  husbands.  Now  it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility  that,  at  one  time  or  other,  a  Roman  party  leader,  ex¬ 
pelled  in  one  of  the  numerous  civil  broils,  may  have  joined  the  national 
enemies,  and  may  have  been  induced  by  the  tears  of  his  mother  and  mfe  to 
desist  from  hostilities  against  Ms  native  city ;  but  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  as 
given  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  relates  tMngs  utterly  impossible  in  Rome. 
The  Roman  senate  could  at  no  time  have  dreamed  of  sending  an  embassy  of 
priests  to  ask  for  peace  from  a  public  enemy ;  stiR  less  can  we  reconcile  a 
deputation  of  matrons  with  what  we  know  of  Roman  manners  and  law,  grant¬ 
ing  even  that  such  a  deputation  was  self-appointed,  and  not  formally  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  senate  to  act  for  the  Roman  peoxde.”  ^ 


CINCINXATUS  AND  THE  iEQIJIANS 

Ill  the  course  of  these  wars,  Minucius,  one  of  the  consuls,  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  cut  off  from  Rome  in  a  narrow  vaUey  of  Mount  Algidus,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  hope  of  delivery  there  was  none.  However,  five  horsemen 
found  means  to  escape  and  report  at  Rome  the  perilous  condition  of  the  con¬ 
sul  and  his  army.  Then  the  other  consul  consulted  the  senate,  and  it  was 
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uo-reed  tliat  the  onlv  man  who  coiild^eliver  the  army  was  L.  Quinctiiis 
Cincinuatus.  Therefore  this  man  was  named  dictator,  and  deputies  were 
sent  to  acquaint  him  with  his  high  dignity.  .  ,  ,  , 

Kow  this  Lucius  Quinctius  was  called  Cincinnatus,  because  he  wore  liis 
hair  in  lono-  curling  locks  (emcinni');  and,  though  he  was  a  patrician,  he 
lived  on  his  own  small  farm,  like  any  plebeian  yeoman.  This  farm  was 
beyond  the  Tiber,  and  here  he  lived  contentedly  with  liis  wife  Racilia. 

‘  Two  years  before  he  had  been  consul,  and  liad  been  brought  into  great 
distress  by  the  conduct  of  liis  son  Cteso,  a  wild  and  insolent  young  man, 
who  despised  the  plebeians  and  hated  their  tribunes,  like  Coriolanus.  Like 
Coriolanns.  he  was  impeached  bv  the  tribunes,  but  on  very  different  grounds. 
One  Volscius  Fietor  alleged  that  he  and  his  brother,  an  old  and  sickly^man, 
had  been  attacked  bv  Cceso  and  a  party  of  young  patricians  by  night  in  tlic 
Subura :  his  brother  had  died  of  the  treatment  then  received.  Tlie%iudig- 
nation  of  tlie  people  rose  high ;  and  Cicso,  again  like  Coriolanus,  was  forced 
to  *^0  into  exile.  After  this  the  voting  patricians  became  moie  iiibolent  than 
evely  hut  they  courted  the  poorest  of  the  people,  hoping  to  engage  them  on 
their  side  against  the  more  respectable  plebeians.  Xext  year  all  Rome  was 
alarmed  b}Aindmg  that  the  Capitol  had  been  seized  by  an^  enemy  during 
the  nio-ht.‘  Tins  enemv  was  Appius  Herdonius.  a  Sabine,  and  with  him  was 
associated  a  Imnd  of  desperate  men,  exiles  and  runaway  slaves.  ^  The  first 
demand  he  made  was  thaf  all  Iloman  exiles  should  he  resU)red.  The  consul, 
?.  Valerius,  collected  a  force,  and  took  the  Capitol.  But  he  was  liimself 
killed  in  the  assault,  and  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  father  of  the  banished 
Cteso.  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said, fear.  Racilia.  our  little  field  must 
remain  tins  year  unsown.  "  Then  lie  assumed  the  robe  of  state,  and  went 
TO  Rome.  Now  it  was  believed  that  Cieso  had  been  concerned  in  the  des- 
pei’ate  enterprise  that  had  just  been  defeated.  V  hat  had  become  of  him 
was  unknown,  but  that  he  was  already  dead  is  pretty  certain;  and  his 
father  was  ver}'  hitter  against  the  tribunes  and  their  party,  to  whom  he 
attributed  his  son's  disgrace  and  death.  P.  Valerius,  the  consul,  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  plebeians  to^join  in  the  assault  of  the  Capitol,  by  promising  to 
gain  them  further  privileges:  this  promise  Cincinnatus  refused  to  keep,  and 
used  all  his  power  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  tribunes  to  gain  its  fulfil¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  however,  tvlien  the  patricians  wished 
to  continue  him  in  the  consulsliip,  he  positively  declined  the  offer,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  rustic  life  as  if  he  had  never  left  it. 

It  was  two  years  after  these  events  that  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  who 
came  to  invest  him  with  tlie  ensigns  of  dictatorial  power,  found  him  work¬ 
ing  on  Ids  little  farm.  He  was  clad  in  his  tunic  only  :  and  as  the  deputies 
advanced,  they  bade  him  put  on  his  toga,  that  he  niiglit  receive  tlie  com¬ 
mands  of  the  senate  in  seemly  guise.  So  he  wiped  oft'  the  dust  and  sweat, 
the  signs  of  labour,  and  bade  his  wife  fetch  his  toga,  and  asked  anxiously 
whether  all  was  right  or  not.  Then  the  deputies  told  him  how  tne  army 
was  beset  by  the  JEquian  foe,  and  how  the  senate  looked  to  him  as  the  sav¬ 
iour  of  the  state.  A  boat  was  provided  to  carry  him  over  the  Tiber  ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  other  bank  he  was  greeted  by  Hie  senate,  who  followed 
him  to  the  city,  while  he  himself  ualked  in  state,  with  his  four-and-twenty 
lictors.  Cincinnatus  then  chose  L.  Tarquitius  as  liis  master  of  the  horse. 
This  man  was  a  patrician,  hut,  like  the  dictator  liimself,  wms  poor — so  poor 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  but  was  obliged  to  serve  among  the 
foot-soldiers. 
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That  aame  day  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  came  down  into 
the  Fmum,  ordered  all  shops  to  be  shut,  and  all  business  to  be  suspended. 
Ail  men  of  the  military  age  were  to  meet  them  in  the  Field  of  Mars  before 
sunset,  each  man  with  five  days’  provisions  and  iwelve  stakes  ;  the  older 
men  were  to  get  the  provisions  ready,  while  the  soldiers  were  preparing  the 
stakes.  Thus  all  was  got  ready  in  time ;  the  dictator  led  them  forth,  and 
they  marched  so  rapidly  that  by  midnight  they  had  reached  i^Iount  Algidus, 
where  the  army  of  the  consul  was  hemmed  in. 

Then  the  dictator,  when  he  had  discovered  the  place  of  the  enemy’s  army, 
ordered  his  men  to  put  all  their  baggage  down  in  one  place,  and  then  to 
surround  the  enemy’s  camp.  They  obeyed,  and  each  one  raising  a  shout, 
began  digging  the  trench  and  fixing  his  stakes,  so  as  to  form  a  palisade 
round  the  enemy.  The  consul’s  army,  which  was  hemmed  in,  heard  the 
shout  of  their  brethren,  and  flew  to  arms ;  and  so  hotly  did  they  fight  all 
night,  that  the  /Equians  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  new  foe,  and  next 
morning  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  trench  and 
palisade,  so  that  they  were  now  between  two  Roman  armies.  They  were 
thus  forced  to  surrender.  The  dictator  required  them  to  give  up  their 
chiefs,  and  made  their  whole  army  pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  formed 
by  two  spears  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  a  third  bound  across  them  at 
the  top. 

Cincinnatus  returned  to  Rome  amid  the  shouts  and  exultation  of  his 
soldiers;  they  gave  him  a  golden  crown,  in  token  that  he  had  saved  the 
lives  of  many  citizens ;  and  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  enter  the  city 
in  triumph. 

So  Cincinnatus  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  made 
dictator  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  evening  he  marched  forth  to  deliver  the 
consul,  and  the  next  evening  he  returned  victorious.  But  he  would  not  lay 
down  his  high  office  till  he  had  avenged  his  son  Cieso.  Accordingly  he 
summoned  Volsciiis  Fictor,  the  accuser,  and  had  him  tried  for  perjury. 
The  man  was  condemned  and  banished ;  and  then  Cincinnatus  once  more 
returned  to  his  wife  and  farm.c 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Story  of  Cincinnatus 

The  story  of  Cincinnatus  has  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  numerous 
commentators,  but  no  one  perhaps  has  approached  it  more  sanely  than 
Ihne/  who  applies  to  it  the  same  logical  and  critical  acumen  that  distin¬ 
guishes  his  work  almost  everywhere.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that, 
as  ordinarily  presented,  the  story  abounds  in  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
For  example,  there  is  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  between  Rome 
and  the  hill  Algidus,  yet  the  Roman  army  upder  pincinnatus,  burdened  as 
it  was  with  a  vast  nimiber  of  stakes  for  building  entrenchments,  made 
the  march  between  nightfall  and  midnight;  after  which  the  men  at  once 
began  the  work  of  enclosing  the  entire  -Equian  army,  which  itself  surrounded 
the  army  of  Minucius.  The  work  of  circumvaRation  was  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  night  and  in  no  wise  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  All  this 
Ihne  characterises  as  the  merest  nonsense;  yet  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  were  it  worth  the  while,  to  show  that^  the  alleged  facts  as  cited  do 
not  lie  altogether  without  the  bounds  of  possibility.  And,  in  any  event,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  famous  legend  of  Cincinnatus  stands  on  a  par  with 
nearly  all  the  other  specific  incidents  that  have  long  held  a  secuie  place  in 
the  story  of  early  Rome.  If,  as  Ihne  asserts,  the  stoiy  of  Cincinnatus  is 
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related  no  less  than  five  times,  this  fact  also  is  no  particular  demerit. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that  there  is  no  secure  di\uding  Ime  between 

fact  and  fancy  in  the  region  of  legendary  history."  ’  tines  ths 


THE  FABIAN  GENS  AND  THE  VEIENTINES 

It  lias  already  been  related  that,  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
the  patricians  withdrew  from  the  plebeians  those  rights  which  they  had 
originally  obtained  from  King  Servius,  and  which  had  been  renewed  and 
confirmed  to  them  during  the  time  that  the  Tarquins  were  endeavouring  to 
return.  And  for  a  number  of  years  it  appears  that  the  Fabii  engrossed  a 
great  share  of  this  power  to  themselves.  For  we  find  in  the  lists  of  consuls 
that  for  seven  years  running  (from  485  to  479  B.C.),  one  of  the  two  consuls 
was  always  a  Fabius.  iNow  these  Fabii  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
Agrarian  law;  and  Ceeso  Fabius,  who  was  three  times  consul  in  the  said 
seven  years,  was  the  person  who  procured  the  condemnation  of  Sp.  Cassius, 
the  great  frieud  of  the  plebeians.  This  Caeso,  in  his  second  consulship,  found 
himself  as  unpopular  as  Appius  Claudius.  His  soldiers  refused  to  fight 
against  the  enemy.  But  in  his  third  consulship,  which  fell  in  the  last  of 
the  seven  years,  he  showed  an  altered  spirit,  he  and  all  his  house.  For  the 
Fabii  saw  the  injustice  they  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the  plebeians,  and 
the  injury  they  had  been  doing  to  the  state ;  and  Caeso  himself  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  proposed  that  the  Agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  should  be  carried 
into  full  effect.  But  the  patricians  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn ;  and 
so  the  whole  Fabian  gens  determined  to  leave  Rome  altogether.  They 
thought  they  could  serve  their  country  better  by  warring  against  the  Veieii- 
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tines  than  by  remaining  at  home.  So  they  assembled  together  on  the 
Quirinal  Hilh  in  all  306  men,  besides  their  clients  and  followers,  and  they 
passed  under  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city  by  the  right-hand  arcli 
of  the  Carmental  gate.  They  then  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  marked  out  a 
place  on  the  little  river  Cremera,  Avhich  flows  into  the  Tiber  below  Veil. 
Here  they  fortified  a  camp,  and  sallied  forth  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the 
Veientines  and  drive  their  cattle. 

So  they  stood  between  Rome  and  Teii  for  more  than  a  year’s  time,  and 
the  Romans  had  peace  on  that  side,  whereas  the  Veientines  suffered  greatly. 
But  there  was  a  certain  day,  the  Ides  of  February,  which  was  always  held 
sacred  by  the  Fabii,  when  they  offered  solemn  sacrifices  on  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
to  the  gods  of  their  gens.  On  this  day,  Cfeso  their  chief  led  them  forth  for 
Rome ;  and  the  Veientines,  hearing  of  it,  laid  an  ambush  for  them,  and  they 
were  all  cut  off.  And  the  plebeians  greatly  mourned  the  loss  of  their  patri¬ 
cian  niends,  and  Menenius,  the  consul,  who  was  encamped  near  at  hand,  but 
did  not  assist  them,  w'as  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  treacherously  betraying 
•them,  as  has  been  above  recorded. 

But  one  young  Fubius,  who  was  then  a  boy,  was  left  behind  at  Rome 
when  the  rest  of  his  gens  went  forth  to  settle  on  the  Cremera.  And  he  (so 
it  was  said)  was  the  father  of  the  Fabii  wdio  were  afterwards  so  famous  in 
the  history  of  Rome.  After  this,  it  is  said,  the  men  of  Veil  asked  and 
obtained  a  peace  of  forty  years. c 


CHAPTER  VIL  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  GAULS  AND 
ITS  SEQUEL 


We  come  now  to  a  period,  in  whicii  Roman  courage  and  fortitude  were 
put  to  a  severe  test  — ’when  one  of  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  north,  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  familiar  as  Gauls,  invaded  Italy,  and  came,  at  last,  to  the  walls  of 
Rome  itself.  They  'svere  hardy  warriors,  as  full  of  courage  seemingly  as  the 
Roinaiis  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  carry  all  before  them. 

The  exact  details  of  their  conflict  with  the  Romans  have  been  so  mingled 
witli  tradition  that  no  one,  nowadays,  pretends  to  know  just  what  they 
really  were.  A  full  story  of  their  alleged  doings  is  given  by  Livy,c  and  may 
weir  he  reproduced  here  as  showing  what  has  passed  for  history  during  all 
tiiese  centuries,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  as  near  to  history  as  we  can  hope  to 
attain  in  this  matter.  If  for  no  other  reason  ive  must  turn  to  this  account 
because  it  contains  incidents  that  have  become  proverbial.  It  is  here,  for 
example,  that  one  finds  the  tale  of  the  cackling  geese  which  awakened  Marcus 
Manlius,  and  through  him  saved  the  city  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  surrep¬ 
titiously  scaling  the  heights.  Here,  again,  is  the  story  that  the  Romans,  forced 
finally  to  capitulate  through  famine  and  pestilence,  made  complaint  of  unfair 
weights  used  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  Brennus,  the  conquering  leaden^  threw 
Ids  sword  into  the  scale,  crying  insolently,  ‘‘Woe  to  the  conquered  I”  ^The 
dramatic  climax,  with  true  tlaeatrical  precision,  makes  the  once  exi’^ed  Camillus, 
now^  dictator  of  the  Romans,  appear  just  at  this  moment  to  offer  the  insolent 
Bremius  the  sword  instead  of  gold,  and  in  the  final  outcome  to  conquer  him 
and  his  hosts,  destroying  them  to  the  last  man,  ^ 

This  is  the  coinpletioii  of  the  story  wdiich  Livy  and  his  successors  have 
made  famous  for  all  time.  It  matters  little  now  as  to  just  how  much  of  this 
is  true,  and  how  much  fable ;  and  even  if  it  did  matter,  the  facts  can^never 
be  kiiowm.  We  must  be  content,  despite  all  tlie  bickerings  of  specialists  as 
to  this  or  that  feature  of  the  transaction,  to  believe  that  the  Gauls  actually 
(lid  invade  Italy  at  this  period ;  that  they  actually  did  conquer  and  ravish 
Rome,  destroying  most  of  its  precious  records,  and  that  finally,  for  some 
reason  iiiiknowii  to  us,  the  conquerors  retired,  leaving  the  Romans  to  rebuild 
tlieir  city  and  to  take  up  anew  the  interrupted  course  of  their  progress. 

The  lasting  importance  of  the  invasion  wms,  perhaps,  due  more  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  records,  thus  shutting  us  out  from  the  true  history 
of  early  Roman  times,  than  to  any  other  direct  evils  which  the  Gauls  inflicted 
upon  their  enemies. « 
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THE  GAULS 

Tlie  coarse  of  Roman  history,  hitherto  disturbed  only  by  petty  border  wars, 
now  suffers  a  great  convulsion.  Over  her  neighbours  on  the  east  and  north 
tiie  republic  was  in  the  ascendant ;  on  the  west  the  frail  oligarchies  of  Etruria, 
had  sunk  before  Camillus  and  his  hardy  soldiei’S  ;  when,  by  an  untoward  union 
of  events,  Rome  saw  her  best  general  banished,  and  heard  of  the  barbarian 
host  which  was  wasting  the  fair  land  of  Italy.  The  Gauls  burst  upon  Latium 
and  the  adjoining  lands  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm.  It  swept 
over  the  face  of  Italy,  crushing  and  destroying.  The  Etruscans  were 
weakened  by  it ;  and  if  Rome  herself  was  laid  prostrate,  the  Latins  also 
suffered  greatly,  the  Volscians  trembled,  and  the  /Equians  were  irrecoverably 
weakened. 

The  Gauls  were  a  tribe  of  that  large  race  of  mankind  wdio  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Celts,  and  who  at  the  time  in  question  peopled  nearly  the  whole 
of  western  Europe,  from  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  ocean.  The  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  continents  were  already  in  the  hands  of  various 
nations,  called  by  the  common  name  of  Germans  or  Teutons,  to  whom 
belonged  the  Goths,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Lombards.  Franks,  and  Ala- 
manni,  while  the  Celts  possessed  France,  a  great  part  of  Germany,  most  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  together  with  the  British  Isles.  Of  these  Celts  there 
were  two  great  divisions,  commonly  called  Gael  and  C’yinri,  differing  in 
habits  and  language.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  France  w^ere  Gael,  tjiose 
of  Britain  and  Belgica  were  Gymri;  and  the  Druidical  religion,  though  some¬ 
times  adopted  by  the  Gael,  was  properly  and  originally  Cymric.  Gael  are 
still  found  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  Cjuari  in  Wales  and 
Low  Brittany;  and  they  have  left  traces  of  their  name  in  Cumberland. 

Before  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  there  had  been  a  great  movement 
in  the  Celtic  nations.  Two  great  swarms  went  out  from  Gaul.  Of  these, 
one  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy ;  the  other,  moving  eastward,  in  the  course 
of  time  penetrated  into  Greece,  and  then  passed  into  Asia  IMinor,  where  they 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Galatians. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Gael  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gaul, 
being  oppressed  by  Cymric  tribes  of  the  west  and  north,  went  foith  to  seek 
new  homes  in  distant  lands,  as  in  later  times  the  Gothic  and  German  nations 
were  driven  in  the  contrary  direction  by  the  Huns  and  other  Asiatic  hordes, 
%vho  were  thronging  into'Europe  from  the  east.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  large  bodies  of  Celts  passed  over  the  Alps  before  and  after  this  time, 
and  having  once  tasted  the  wines  and  eaten  the  fruits  of  Italy,  were  in  no 
hurry  to  return  from  that  fair  land  into  their  own  less  hospitable  regions. 
The  course  taken  by  these  adventurers  was  probably  over  divers  passes  of 
the  Alps,  from  the  Mount  Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  Simplon. 
Pouring  from  these  outlets,  they  overran  the  rich  plains  of  northern  Italy, 
and  so  occupied  the  territory  -which  lies  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and 
the  Adriatic,  that  the  Romans  called  this  territory  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Hither 
Gaul.  The  northern  Etruscans  gave  way  before  these  fierce  barbarians,  and 
their  name  is  heard  of  no  more  in  those  parts.  Then  the  Gauls  crossed  the 
Apennines  into  southern  Etruria,  and  wiiile  they  were  ravaging  that  country 
they  first  came  in  contact  with  the  sons  of  Rome. 

The  common  date  for  this  event  is  390  B.c.  How  long  before  this  time 
the  Gallic  hordes  had  been  pouring  into  Italy  we  know'  not.  But  whenever 
it  ivas  that  they  first  passed  over  the  Alps,  it  is  certain  that  now  they  first-- 
crossed  the  Apennines. 
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The  tribe  which  took  this  course  were  of  the  Seiiones,  as  all  authors  say, 
and  therefore  we  may  suppose  they  were  Gaelic;  but  it  has  been  thought 
they  were  mixed  with  Cymri,  since  the  name  of  their  king  or  chief  was 
Brennus,  and  hrenhin  is  Cymric  for  “a  king.”  They  are  described  as  large- 
limbed,  with  fair  skins,  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  in  all  respects  contrasted 
with  the  natives  of  southern  Italy.  Their  courage  was  high,  but  their 
tempers  fickle.  They  were  more  fitted  for  action  than  endurance ;  able  to 
conquer,  but  not  steady  enough  to  maintain  and  secure  their  conquests. 

Brennus  and  his  barbarians  (it  was  said  or  sung)  passed  into  Etruria  at 
the  invitation  of  Aruns,  a  citizen  of  Clusium  (Chiusi),  whose  daughter  had 
been  dishonoured  by  a  young  Lucumo  or  noble  of  the  same  place-  To 
avenge  his  private  wTongs  this  Etruscan  called  in  the  Gauls,  as  Count  Julian 
in  the  Spanish  romance  called  in  the  Moors  to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his 
daughter  by  Roderic  the  Goth.  The  Gauls,  nothing  loath,  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  laid  siege  to  Clusium;  on  which  the  Etruscans  of  the  city, 
terrified  and  helpless,  despairing  of  effectual  succour  from  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  sent  to  seek  aid  from  the  city  of  the  Tiber,  whicli  had  conquered  so  ■ 
many  old  Etruscan  cities.  Common  danger  makes  friends  of  foes ;  and  the 
senate  determined  to  support  the  Etruscans  against  the  barbarians.  How¬ 
ever,  all  they  did  was  to  send  three  ambassadors,  sons  of  Fabius  Ambustus, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  to  warn  the  Gauls  not  to  meddle  further  with  the 
men  of  Clusium,  for  Clusium  ivas  the  ally  of  Rome.  The  barbarians  took 
slight  notice  of  the  message,  and  continued  the  war.  Now  it  chanced  that 
there  %Yas  a  battle  fought  while  the  three  Fahii  were  still  at  Clusimn ;  and 
they,  f orgetting  their  peaceful  character  of  envoys,  took  part  with  the  Ciusians 
against  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  them  was  seen  stripping  the  arms  off  a  Gallic 
champion  whom  he  had  slain.  The  barbarians,  in  high  wrath,  demanded  to 
be  led  straight  against  the  city  whose  sons  were  so  faithless ;  but  their  chiefs 
restrained  them,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  demanding  that  the  envoys 
should  be  given  up.  Then  the  senate,  not  caring  to  decide  so  weighty  a 
matter,  referred  it  to  the  people ;  and  so  far  was  the  people  from  listening 
to  the  demands  of  the  Ganl,  that  at  the  eoinitia  next  ensuing,  these  very 
envoys  were  all  tliree  elected  military  tribunes.  On  hearing  of  this  gross  and 
open  insult,  Brennus  broke  up  his  camp  at  Clusium,  and  marched  southward 
for  Rome.  The  river  Clanis,  upon  which  stood  Clusium,  led  them  down  to 
the  Tiber  beneath  Volsinii.  Having  crossed  that  river,  and  pouring  down 
its  left  bank,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  Romans  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia,  a  little  stream  that  rises  in  the  Sabine  bills  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Tiber  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Cremera.  Their  left  rested 
on  the  Tiber,  the  Allia  was  in  their  front,  and  their  right  occupied  some  hilly 
ground.  Brennus  attempted  not  to  attack  in  front,  but  threw  himself  with 
an  overpowering  force  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans, 
finding  their  position  turned,  were  seized  with  panic  fear  and  fled.  The 
greater  part  plunged  into  the  Tiber  in  the  hope  of  escaping  across  the^  river 
to  Veii,  and  many  made  their  escape  good ;  but  many  were  drowned,  and 
many  pierced  l^y  Gallic  Javelins.  A  small  number  reached  Roine.& 


LIVY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GAULS  IN  BOME 

The  miraculous  attainment  of  so  sudden  a  victory  held  even  the  Gauls  in_ 
1  state  of  stupefaction.  And  at  first  they  stood  motionless  with  panic,  as  if 
lot  knowing  what  had  happened  ;  then  they  apprehended  a  stratagem  ;  at 
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iength  they  began  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and  to  pile  up  the  arms 
in  heaps,  as  is  their  custom.  Then,  at  length,  when  no  appearance  of  any¬ 
thing  hostile  was  anywhere  observed,  having  proceeded  on  their  joiirnev, 
they  reach  the  city  of  Rome  not  long  before  sunset :  where,  when  some  horse¬ 
men,  who  had  advanced  before,  brought  back  word  that  the  gates  were  not 
shut,  that  no  guard  was  posted  before  the  gates,  no  armed'^troops  on  the 
walls,  another  cause  of  amazement  similar  to  the  former  made  them  halt  • 
and  dreading  the  night  and  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  tlie  citv,  they  posted 


Battle  between'  Roman’s  and  GArLS  at  the  Ritee  Allia 

themselves  between  Rome  and  the  Anio,  after  sending  scouts  about  the  walls 
and  the  several  gates  to  ascertain  what  plans  the  enemy  would  adopt  in  their 
desperate  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  Romans,  as  the  greater  part  ,  had  gone  to  Veii  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  no  one  supposed  that  any  siunived  except  those 
who  had  fled  back  to  Rome  —  being  all  lamented  as  lost,  both  those  living  and 
tjiose  dead  — -  they  caused  the  entire  city  to  be  filled  with  wailings*  Th'e  alarm 
for  the  public  interest  stifled  private  sorrow,  as  soon  as  it  was  ahnounced 
that  the  enemy  were  at  hand.  Presently  the  barbarians  patrolling  around  the 
walls  in  troops,  they  heard  their  yells  and  the  dissonant  clangour  of  their 
arms.  All  the  interval  up  to  the  next  day  kept  their  minds  in  such  a  state 
of  suspense  that  an  assault  seemed  every  moment  about  to  be  made  oii'AEe 
city  :  on  their  first  approach,  when  tliey  arrived  at  the  city  (it  was  ex¬ 
pected);  for  if  this  were  not  their  design,  that  they  would  have  remained  at 
the  Aiiia ;  then  towards  sunset,  because  there  was  not  much  of  the’  day 
remaining,  they  imagined  that  they  would  attack  them  before  night ;  then 
that  the  design  was  deferred  until  night,  in  order  to  strike  the  greater  terror. 
At  length  the  approach  of  light  struck  them  with  dismay  ;  and  the  calamity 
itself  followed  closely  upon  their  continued  apprehension  of  it,  when  the 
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troops  entered  the  gates  in  hostile  array.  During  that  night,  however,  and 
the  following  day,  the  state  by  no  means  bore  any  resemblance  to  that  which 
had  fled  in  so  dastardly  a  manner  at  the  Aliia.  For  as  there  was  not  a 
hope  that  the  city  could  be  defended,  so  small  a  nnniber  of  troops  now 
remaining,  it  was  determined  that  the  youth  fit  for  military  service,  and  the 
abler  part  of  the  senate  with  their  wives  and  cliildren,  should  retire  into  the 
citadel  and  Capitol,  liaviug  collected  stores  of  arms  and  corn ;  and  thence 
from  a  fortified  post,  that  they  should  defend  tlie  deities,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  tlie  Romaii'  name  :  that  tlie  flamen  (Qiiirinalis)  and  the  vestal 
priestesses  should  carry  away  far  from  slaughter  and  conflagration  the  ob¬ 
jects  appertaining  to  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and  that  tlieir  worship  should 
not  be  intermitted,  until  there  remained  no  one  who  could  contiiiiie  it.  If 
the  citadel  and  Capitol,  the  mansion  of  the  gods,  if  the  senate,  the  sourcv  of 
public  counsel,  if  the  youth  of  military  age,  should  survive  the  impending 
ruin  of  the  city,  the  loss  of  the  aged,  the  crowd  left  behind  in  the  city,  and 
who  were  sure"  to  perish  ^  under  any  circumstances  would  be  light.  And  in 
order  that  the  piel3eian  portion  of  the  multitiicle  might  bear  tlie  thing  with 
greater  resignation,  the  aged  men,  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs  and  consulships, 
openly  declared  that  they  would  die  along  with  them,  and  that  they  would 
not  burden  the  scanty  .stores  of  the  armed  men  with  those  bodies,  with  which 
they  were  now  unable  to  bear  arms,  or  to  defend  their  country.  Such  was  the 
consolation  addressed  to  each  other  by  the  aged  now  destined  to  death. 

Their  exhortations  were  then  turned  to  the  band  of  young  men,  whom 
they  escorted  to  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  commending  to  their  valour  and 
youth  whatever  might  he  the  remaining  fortune  of  a  city  wliicli  for  360  years 
had  been  victorious  in  all  its  wars.  When  those  wlio  carried  with  them 
all  their  hope  and  resources  parted  with  the  otliers,  who  liad  determined  not 
to  survive  the  ruin  of  their  captured  city,  both  the  circumstance  itself  and  the' 
appearance  (it  exhibited)  was  really  distressing,  and  also  the  weeping  of 
the  women  and  their  undecided  running  together,  following  now  these,  now 
those,  and  asking  their  husbands  and  children  what  was  to  become  of  them, 
(all  together)  left  nothing  that  could  be  added  to  hxiiiiaii  misery.  A  great 
many  of  them,  however,  escorted  their  friends  into  the  citadel,  no  one  either 
preventing  or  inviting  them ;  because  the  measure  which  xvas  advantageous 
to  the  besieged,  that  of  reducing  the  number  of  useless  persons,  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  humanity. 

The  rest  of  the  crowd,  chiefly  plebeians,  whom  so  small  a  hill  could  not 
contain,  nor  could  they  be  supported  amid  such  scarcity  of  corn,  pouring 
out  of  the  city  as  if  in  one  continued  train,  repaired  to  the  Janiculum. 
From  thence  some  were  dispersed  through  the  country,  some  made  for  the 
neighbouring  cities,  without  any  leader  or  concert,  following  each  his  own 
hopes,  his  own  plans,  those  of  the  public  being  given^  up  as  lost.  In  the 
meantime  the  flamen  Quirinalis  and  the  vestal  virgins,  laying  aside  all  concern 
for  their  own  affairs,  consulting  which  of  the  sacred  deposits  should  be  carried 
with  them,  which  should  be  left  behind,  for  they  had  not  strength  to  carry 
them  all,  or  wdiat  place  would  best  preserve  them  in  safe  custody,  considered 
it  best  to  put  them  into  casks  and  to  bury  them  in  the  chapel  adjoining  to 
the  residence  of  the  flamen  Quirinalis,  where  then  it  was  profane  to  spit  out. 
The  rest  they  carried  away  with  them,  after  dividing  the  burden  among  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  road  wiiicli  led  by  the  Snblician  bridge  to  the  Janiculum. 

^The  aged  -were  doomed  to  perish  under  any  circumstances  {utique)^  from  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions,  whether  they  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  the  military  youth,  or  were  left  behind  in  the 
city.  , 
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Meauvvliile  at  Rome,  all  arrangements  lieiiig  now  made,  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  such  an  emergency,  for  the  defence  of  tiie  citadel  the  crowd 
of  aged  persons  having  returned  to  their  houses,  awaited  the  enemy’s  coming 
with  minds  firmly  prepared  for  death.  Such  of  them  as  had  borne  curuie 
offices,  in  order  that  they  might  die  in  the  insignia  of  their  former  station, 
honours, 'and  merit,  arraying  themselves  in  the  most  magnificent  garments 
worn  by  those  drawing  the  chariots  of  the  gods  in  procession,  or  by  persons 
riding  in  triumph,  seated  themselves  in  their  ivory  chairs,  in  the  middle  of 
their  hails.  Some  say  that  they  devoted  themselves  for  their  country  and 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  Alarcus  Fabiiis,  the  chief  pontiff,  dictating  the  form  of 
words. 

The  Gauls,  both  because  by  the  intervention  of  the  night  they  had  abated 
all  angry  feelings  arising  from  the  irritation  of  battle,  and  because  they  had 
on  no  occasion  fought  a  weli-disputed  fight,  and  were  then  not  taking  the 
city_  by  storm  or  violence,  entering  the  city  the  next  day,  free  from  resent¬ 
ment  or  heat  of  passion,  through  the  Colline  Gate  which  lay  open,  advance 
into  the  Forum,  casting  their  eyes  around  on  the  temples  of  god.s,  and  on 
the  citadel,  which  alone  exhibited  any  appearance  of  war.  From  thence, 
after  leaving  a  small  guard,  lest  any  attack  should  be  made  on  them  whilst 
scattered,  from  the  citadel  or  Capitol,  they  dispersed  in  quest  of  plunder ; 
the  streets  being  entirely  desolate,  some  of  them  rushed  in  a  body  into  the 
houses  that  were  nearest;  some  repair  to  those  which  were  most  distant, 
considering  these  to  be  untouched  and  abounding  with  spoil 

Afterwards  being  terrified  by  the  very  solitude,  lest  any  stratagem  of 
the  enemy  should  surprise  them  whilst  being  dispersed,  tliey  returned  in 
bodies  into  the  Forum  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  where  the 
houses  of  the  commons  being  shut,  and  the  halls  of  the  leading  men  lying 
open,  almost  greater  backwardness  was  felt  to  attack  the  open  than  the 
shut  houses ;  so  completely  did  they  behold  with  a  sort  of  veneration  men 
sitting  in  the  porches  of  the  palaces,  who  besides  tlieir  ornaments  and 
apparel  more  august  than  human,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  gods,  in 
the  majesty  which  their  looks  and  the  gravity  of  their  countenance  dis¬ 
played.  Whilst  they  stood  gazing  on  these  as  on  statues,  it  is  said  that 
Marcus  Papirius,  one  of  them,  roused  the  anger  of  a  Gaul  by  striking  him 

on  the  head  wdth  the  ivory,  while  he  was  stroking  his  beard,  which . was 

then  universally  wmrn  long ;  and  that  the  commencement  of  the  bloodshed 
began  with  him,  that  the  rest  were  slain  in  their  seats.  After  the  slaughter 
of  the  nobles,  no  person  whatever  was  spared ;  the  houses,  were  plundered, 
and  when  emptied  were  set  on  fire. 

But  whether  it  was  that  all  were  not  possessed  with  a  desire  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  city,  or  it  had  been  so  determined  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Gauls, 
both  that  some  fires  should  be  presented  to  their  view  (to  see)  if  the 
besieged  could,  be  forced  into  a  surrender  through  affection  for  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  that  all  the  houses  should  not  be  burned  down,  so  that  whatever 
portion  should  remain  of  the  city,  they  might  hold  as  a  pledge  to  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  enemy;  the  fire  by  no  means  spread  either  indis¬ 
criminately  or  extensively  on  the  first  day,  as  is  usual  in  a  captured  city. 

The  Romans  beholding  from  the  citadel  the  city  filled  wuth  the  enemy, 
and  their  running  to  and  fro  through  all  the  streets,  some  new  calamity 
presenting  itself  in  every  different  quarter,  were  neither  able  to  preserve 
their  presence  of  mind,  nor  even  to  have  perfect  command  of  their  ears 
and  eyes.  To  whatever  direction  the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  of 
women  and  children,  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crash  of  falling 
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liouses,  had  caUed  their  attention,  thither,  terrified  at  every  incident,  they 
turned  their  thoughts,  faces,  and  eyes,  as  if  placed  by  fortune  to  b'='.  spec- 
tutors  of  their  falling  country,  and  as  if  left  as  protectors  of  no  other  of 
their  effects,  except  their  own  persons :  so  much  more  to  be  commiserated 
than  any  others  who  were  ever  besieged,  because,  shut  out  from  their  country, 
thev  were  besieged,  beholding  all  their  effects  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  was  the  night,  which  succeeded  so  shockingly  spent  a  day,  more  tran- 
auil-  daylight  then  followed  a  restless  night;  nor  was  there  any  time 
which  failed  to  produce  the  sight  of  some  new  disaster.  Loaded  and 
overwhelmed  by  so  many  evils,  they  did  not  at  all  abate  their  determina¬ 
tion  (resolved)  though  they  should  see  everything  n  flames  and  leveUed 
to  the  dust,  to  defend  by  their  bravery  the  lull  which  they  occupied,  small 
and  iii-provided  as  it  was,  being  left  (as  a  refuge)  for  liberty.  And  now, 
as  tlie  same  events  recurred  every  day,  as  if  habituated  to  misfortunes, 
they  abstracted  their  thoughts  from  all  feeling  of  their  circumstances, 
regarding  their  arms  only,  and  the  swords  in  their  right  hands,  as  the  sole 

remnants  of  their  hopes.  .  x  i 

The  Gauls  also,  after  having  for  several  days  Avaged  an  ineffectual  war 
acrainst  the  buildings  of  the  city,  when  they  saw  that  among  the  fires  and 
ruins  of  the  captured  city  nothing  now  pmained  except^ armed  enemies, 
neither  terrified  by  so  many  disasters  nor  likely  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  a 
surrender,  unless  force  Avere  employed,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
tremities,  and  to  make  an  attack  on  the  citadel.  A  signal  being  given  at 
break  of  day,  their  entire  multitude  Avas  marshalled  in  the  Forum  ;  fheuee, 
after  rais.mg  the  shout  and  forming  a  testudo,  they  advanced  to  the  attack. 
A^inst  whom  the  Romans,  acting  neither  rashly  nor  precipitately,  having 
strengthened  the  guards  at  every  approach,  and  opposing  the  mam  strength 
of  thmr  men  in  that  quarter  where  they  saw  the  battalions  advancing,  suffered 
the  enemy  to  ascend,  judging  that  the  higher  they  ascended,  the  more  easdy 
Uuld  they  be  didven  back  down  the  steep.  About  the  middle  of  the  ascent 
they  met  them  ;  and  making  a  charge  thence  from  the  higher  ground,  which 
of  itself  bore  them  against  the  enemy,  they  routed  the  Gauls  with  slaughter 
and  destruction,  so  that  never  after,  either  in  parties  or  with  their  whole 
force,  did  they  try  that  kind  of  fighting. 

Laying  aside  all  hope  of  succeeding  by  force  of  arms,  they  prepare  for  a 
blockade ;  of  which  having  had  no  idea  up  to  that  time,  they  had,  whilst 
burning  the  city,  destroyed  whatever  corn  had  been  therem,  and  d^g 
those  very  days  all  the  provisions  had  been  carried  off  from  the  land  to  Yen. 
Accordingly,  dividing  their  army,  they  resolved  that  one  part  should  plunder 
through  the  neighbouring-  states,  that  the  other  part  should  carry  on  the 
siege  of  the  citadel,  so  that  the  ravagers  of  the  country  might  supply  the 

besm^  Gauls,  who  marched  from  the  city,  were  led  by  fortune  herself,  to 
make  trial  of  Roman  valour,  to  Ardea,  where  Camillus  was  m  exile  :  wh^ 
more  distressed  by  the  fortune  of  the  public_  than  his  own,  wl^t  he  now 
pined  away  arraigning  gods  and  men,  fired  with  indignation,  and  wondenng 
where  were  now  those  men  who  with  him  had  taken  Yen  and  haleru,  who 
had  conducted  other  wars  rather  by  their  own  valour  than  by  the  favour  of 
fortune,  heard  on  a  sudden  that  the  army  of  the  Gauls  was  approaching, 
and  that  the  people  of  Ardea  in  consternation  were  met  in  councU  on  tne 

friends  and  enemies  were  satisfied  that  there  existed  nowhere  at 
that  time  a  man  of  equal  mUitary  talent.  The  assembly  being  dismissed. 
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they  refreshed  themselves,  carefully  watching  for  the  moment  the  signal 
should  be  given  ;  which  being  given,  during  the  silence  of  the  beginning  of 
the  night  they  attended  Camillus  at  the  gates.  Having  gone  forth  to  no 
great  distance  from  the  city,  they  found  the  camp  of.  the  Gauls,  as  had  been 
foretold,  unprotected  and  neglected  on  every  side,  and  attacked  it  with  a 
shout.  No  fight  anywhere,  but  slaughter  everywhere  ;  their  bodies,  naked 
and  relaxed  wuth  sleep,  w^ere  cut  to  pieces.  Those  most  remote,  however, 
being  roused  from  their  beds,  not  knowing  what  the  tumult  was,  or  whence 
it  came,  were  directed  to  flight,  and  some  of  them,  without  perceiving  it, 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  A  great  number  flying  into  the  territory  of 
Antium,  an  attack  being  made  on  them  in  their  straggling  march  by  the 
townspeople,  were  surrounded  and  cut  off. 

Alike  carnage  was  made  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  Veientian  territory  ;  who 
were  so  far  from  compassionating  the  city  which  had  now  been  its  neighbour 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  overpow^ered  as  it  now  wms  by  a  strange  and 
unheard-of  enemy,  that  at  that  very  time  they  made  incursions  on  the  Roman 
territory  ;  and  laden  with  plunder,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  siege  to 
Veii,  the  bulwark  and  last  hope  of  the  Roman  race.  The  Roman  soldiers 
had  seen  them  straggling  over  the  country,  and  collected  in  a  body,  driving 
the  spoil  before  them,  and  they  perceived  their  camp  pitched  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  Veii.  Upon  this,  first  self- commiseration,  then  indignation,  and 
after  that  resentment,  took  possession  of  their  minds  :  “  Were  their  calamities 
to  be  a  subject  of  mockery  to  the  Etrurians,  from  whom  they  had  turned  off 
the  Gallic  war  on  themselves?”  Scarce  could  they  curb  their  passions,  so 
as  to  refrain  from  attacking  them  at  the  moment ;  and  being  restrained  by 
Quintus  Cgedicius,  the  centurion,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  commander, 
they  deferred  the  matter  until  night.  A  leader  equal  to  Camillus  was  all 
that  was  wanted ;  in  other  respects  matters  w^ere  conducted,  in  the  same 
order  and  with  the  same  fortunate  result.  And  further,  under  the  guidance 
of  some  prisoners,  who  had  survived  the  nightly  slaughter,  they  set  out  to 
Salinee  against  another  body  of  Tuscans;  they  suddenly  made  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  still  greater  havoc,  and  returned  to  Veii  exulting  in  their  double 
victory. 

Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  the  siege,  in  general,  was  slow,  and  there  was  quiet 
on  both  sides,  the  Gauls  beiiig  intent  only  on  this,  that  none  of  the  enemy 
should  escape  from  between  their  posts  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  Roman  youth 
drew  on  himself  the  admiration  both  of  his  countrymen  and  the  enemy .  There 
was  a  sacrifice  solemnised  at  stated  times  by  the  Fabian  family  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill,  To  perform  this  Cains  Fabius  Dorso  having  descended  from^  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  in  the  Gabine  cincture,  carrying  in  his  hands  the  sacred  utensils,  passed 
out  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  post,  without  being  at  all  moved  by 
the  calls  or  threats  of  any  of  them,  and  reached  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  after 
duly  performing  there  the  solemn  rites,  coming  back  by  the  same  way  yritn 
the  same  firm  countenance  and  gait,  confident  that  the  gods  were  propitious, 
whose-  worship  he  had  not  even  neglected  when  prohibited  by  the  fear  of 
death,  he  returned  to  the  Capitol  to  his  friends,  the  Gauls  being  either 
astounded  at  such  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  boldness,  or  moved  even 
by  religious  considerations,  of  which  the  nation  is  by  no  means  regardless. 

In  the  meantime,  not  only  tiie  courage,  but  the  strength  of  those  at  Veil 
increased  daily,  not  only  those  Romans  repairing  thither  from,  the  countn^ 
who  had  strayed  away  after  the  unsuccessful  battle,  or  the  disaster  of  the 
city  being  taken,  but  volunteers  also  flowing  in  from  Latium,  to  come  iit  for 
share  of  the  spoil.  It  now  seemed  high  time  that  their  country  should  be 
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recovered  and  rescued  from  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  a  head  was  want¬ 
ing  to  this  strong  body.  The  very  spot  put  them  in  mind  of  CamiTus,  and 
a  considerable  part  consisted  of  soldiers  who  had  fought  successfully  under 
Ms  guidance  and  auspices ;  and  Ciediciiis  declared  that  he  would  not  give 
occasion  that  any  one,  whether  god  or  man,  should  terminate  his  command 
rather  than  that,  mindful  of  his  own  rank,  he  would  himself  call  (for  the 
appointment  of)  a  general.  With  universal  consent  it  was  resolved  that 
Camillus  should  be  sent  for  from  Ardea,  but  not  until  the  senate  at  Rome 
w^ere  first  consulted ;  so  far  did  a  sense  of  propriety  regulate  every  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  so  carefully  did  they  observe  the  distinctions  of  things  in  their 
almost  desperate  circumstances.  They  liad  to  pass  at 
great  risk  through  the  enemy’s  guards.  For  this  purpose 
a  spirited  youth,  Pontius  Cominius,  offered  his  services, 
and  supporting  himself  on  cork  was  carried  down  the 
Tiber  to  the  city.  From  thence,  where  the  distance 
from  the  bank  was  shortest,  he  makes  his  way  into  the 
Capitol  over  a  portion  of  the  rock  tliat  was  craggy,  and 
therefore  neglected  by  the  enemy’s  guard:  and  being 
conducted  to  the  magistrates,  he  delivers  the  instructions 
received  from  the  army.  Then  having  received  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  both  that  Camillus  should  be  recalled  from 
exile  at  the  comitia  curiata,  and  be  forthwith  appointed 
dictator  by  order  of  the  people,  and  that  the  soldiers 
should  have  the  general  whom  they  wuslied,  he  passed 
out  the  same  way  and  proceeded  with  his  despatches  to 
Veii;  and  deputies  being  sent  to  Camillus  to  Ardea, 
conducted  him  to  Veii :  or  else  the  law  was  passed  by 
the  curiae,  and  he  wms  nominated  dictator  in  his  absence ; 
for  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did  not  set  out 
from  Ardea  until  he  found  that  the  law  was  passed; 
because  he  could  neither  change  his  residence  without 
an  order  of  the  people,  nor  hold  the  privilege  of  the 
auspices  in  the  army  until  he  wms  nominated  dictator. 

Whilst  these  things  w^ere  going  on  at  Veii,  in  the 
meanwhile  the  citadel  and  Capitol  of  Rome  were  in 
great  danger.  For  the  Gauls  either  having  perceived 
the  track  of  a  human  foot  where  tlie  messenger  from 
Veii  had  passed,  or  having  of  themselves  remarked  the 
easy  ascent  by  the  rock  at  the  temple  of  Carmentis,  on  a 
A  Koman  Soldier  moonlight  night,  after  they  had  at  first  sent  forward  an 
unarmed  person,  to  mak^  trial  of  the  way,  delivering 
their  arms,  whenever  any  difficulty  occurred,  alternately  supported  and  sup¬ 
porting  each  other,  and  drawing  each  other  up,  according  as  the  ground 
required,  they  reached  the  summit  in  such  silence  that  they  not  only  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  sentinels,  but  of  the  dogs  also,  an  animal  extremely  wakeful 
wuth  respect  to  noises  by  night. 

The  notice  of  the  geese  they  did  not  escape,  which,  as  being  sacred  to 
Juno,  were  spared  though  they  were  in  the  greatest  scarcity  of  food.  Which 
circumstance  was  the  cause  of  their  preservation.  For  Marcus  Manlius,  who 
three  years  before  had  been  consul,  a  man  distinguished  in  war,  being 
aroused  from  sleep  by  their  cackling  and  the  clapping  of  their  wings,  snatched 
up  Ms  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  the  others  to  do  the  same,  proceeded 
to  the  spot ;  and  whilst  the  others  were  thrown  into  confusion,  he  struck  with 
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the  boss  of  his  shield  and  tumbled  down  a  Gaul,  who  had  already  got  footing 
on  the  summit;  and  when  the  fall  of  this  man  as  he  tumbled  threw  down 
those  w'ho  were  next  him,  he  slew  others,  who  in  their  consternation  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  and  caoght'hoid  of  the  rocks  to  which  they  clung. 
4iid  now  the  others  also  having  assembled,  beat  down  the  enemy  by  javeiins 
and  stones,  and  the  entire  band,  having  lost  their  footings  were  hurled  down 
the  precipice  in  promiscuous  ruin.  The  alarm  then  subsiding,  the  remainder 
of  the  night  was  given  up  to  repose  (as  far  as  could  be  done  considering  the 
disturbed^ state  of  their  minds),  when  the  danger,  even  though  past,  still 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  anxiety. 

Day  having  appeared,  the  soldiers  were  summoned  by  sound  ol  trumpet 
to  attend  the  tribunes  in  assembly,  when  recompense  was  to  be  made  both  to 
merit  and  to  demerit  ;  Manlius  vvas  first  of  all  commended  for  his  bravery 
and  presented  with  gifts,  not  only  by  the  military  tribunes,  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  soldiers,  for  they  all  carried  to  his  house,  which  was  in  the 
citadel,  a  contribution  of  half  a  pound  of  corn  and  half  a  pint  of  wdne  :  a 
matter  trifling  in  the  relation,  but  the  prevailing  scarcity  had  rendered  it 
a  strong  proof  of  esteem,  when  each  man,  depriving  himself  of  his  ovm  food, 
contributed  in  honour  of  one  man  a  portion  subtracted  from  his  body  and 
from  his  necessary  requirements.  Then. the  guards  of  that  place  where  the 
enemy  had  climbed  up  unobserved,  were  summoned ;  and  when  Quinrus 
Suipiciiis  declared  openly  that  he  tvould  punish  all  aecoiMng  to  the  usage  of 
military  discipline,  being  deterred  by  the  consentient  shout  of  the  soldiers 
who  threw'  the  blame  on  one  sentinel,  he  spared  the  rest.  The  man,  who  was 
manifestly  guilty  of  the  crime,  he  threw  down  from  the  rock,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of'^alL  From  this  time  forth,  the  guards  on  both  sides  became  more 
vigilant ;  on  the  part  of  the  Gauls,  because  a  rumoUr  spread  that  messengers 
passed  bet'.veeii  Yeii  and  Dome,  and  on  that  of  the  Ecmans,  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  danger  ■which  occurred  during  the  night. 

But  beyond  all  the  evils  of  siege  and  war, ^  famine  distressed  both  armies; 
■pestilence,  moreover,  oppressed  the  Gauls,  both  as  being  encamped  m  a 
place  lyin^  between  hills,  as  well  as  heated  by  the  burning  of  the  Houses, 
and  full  of  exhalations,  and  sending  up  not  only  ashes  but  embers  also, 
whenever  the  wind  rose  to  any  degree  ;  and  as  the  nation,  accustom^l^  to 
moisture  and  cold,  is  most  intolerant  of  these  annoyances,  pd,  suiteriiig 
severely  from  the  heat  and  suffocation,  tiiey  -were  ^dying,  the  diseases  ^read¬ 
ing  as  among  cattle,  noi,v  becoming  weary  of  burying  separately,  they  heaped 
up  the  bodies  promiscuously  and  burned  them  ;  and  rendered  the  piace 

remarkable  by  the  name  of  Gallic  piles.  -l  n  *4.1, 

A  truce  was  now  made  with  the  Romans,  and  conference^  w'ere^heid  with 
the  permission  of  the  commanders ;  in  wdiich  when  the  Gauls  frequentiy 
alluded  to  the  famine,  and  referred  to  the  urgency  of  that  as  a  further 
motive  for  their  surrendering,  for  the  purpose  of  renioviipg  tnat  opinion, 
bread  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  in  many  places  from  the  Capitol,  into  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy.  But  the  famine  could  neither  be  dissembled 
nor  endured  any  longer.  Accordingly,  w^hilst  the  dictator  is  engaged  m  person 
in  holdino-  a  levy,  in  ordering  his  master  of  the  horse,  Lucms  4  alenus,  to 
bring  up  the  troops  from  Veil,  in  making  preparations  and  arrangements,  so 
that  he  may  attack  the.  -enemy  on  equal  terms,  in  the  meantime  the  army  01 
the  Capitol,  wearied  out  with  keeping  guard  and  with  watches,  haying  sur¬ 
mounted  all  human  sufferings,  whilst  nature  would  not  suffer  famine  aione 
to  be  overcome,  looking  forward  from  day  to  day,  to  see  whether  any  suc¬ 
cour  "would  come  from  the  dictator,  at  length  not  only  food  but  hope  a  0 
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failing,  and  their  arms  weighing  down  their  debilitated  bodies,  whilst  the 
guards  were  being  relieved,  insisted  that  there  should  be  either  a  surrender, 
or  that  they  should  be  bought  off,  on  whatever  terms  were  possible,  the 
Gauls  intimating  in  rather  plain  terms,  that  they  could  be  induced  for  no 
very  great  compensation  to  relinquish  the  siege.  Then  the  senate  was  held 
and  instructions  were  given  to  the  military  tribunes  to  capitulate. 

Upon  this  the  matter  was  settled  between  Quintus  Sulpiciiis,  a  military 
tribune,  and  Brennus,  the  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  and  one  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold  was  agreed  on  as  the  ransom  of  a  people,  who  were  soon  after 
to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world.  To  a  transaction  very  humiliating  in  itself,  in¬ 
sult  was. added.  False  weights  were  brought  by  the  Gauls,  and  on  the  tribune 


Th£  Eomans*  Tkkaty  with  the  Gauls 
(After  Mirys) 


objecting,  his  sword  was  thrown  in  in  addition  to  the  weight  by  the  insolent 
Ganl,  and  an  expression  was  heard  intolerable  to  the  Romans,  “  Woe  to  the 
vanquished !  ” 

But  both  gods  and  men  interfered  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  living  on 
the  condition  of  being  ransomed  ;  for  by  some  chance,  before  the  execrable 
price  was  completed,  all  the  gold  being  not  yet  weighed  in  consequence  of 
the  altercation,  the  dictator  comes  up,  and  orders  the  gold  to  be  removed, 
and  the  Gauls  to  clear  away.  When  they,  holding  out  agaiast  him, 
affirmed  that  they  had  concluded  a  bargain,  he  denied  that  the  agreement 
was  a  valid  one,  which  had  been  entered  into  with  a  magistrate  of  inferior 
authority  without  his  orders,  after  he  had  been  nominated  dictator  ;  and  he 
gives  notice  to  the  Gauls  to  get  ready  for  battle.  He  orders  his  men  to 
throw  their  baggage  in  a  heap,  and  to  get  ready  their  arms,  and  to  recover 
their  country  with  steel,  not  with  gold,  having  before  their  eyes  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods,  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  soil  of  their  country 
disfigured  by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  all  those  objects  which  they  were 
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solemnly  bound  to  defend,  to  recover,  and  to  revenge.  He  then  tows  up 
his  army-,  as  the  nature  of  the  place  admitted,  on  the  site  of  the  half-demol¬ 
ished  city,  and  which  was  uneven  by  nature,  and  he  secured  all  those 
advantages  for  his  own  men,  which  could  be  prepared  or  selected  by  mmtary 
skill. 

The  Gauls,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  event,  take  up 
arms,  and  with  rage,  rather  than  good  judgment,  rushed  upon  the  Romans. 
Fortune  had  now  changed  ;  now  the  aid  of  the  gods  and  human  prudence 
assisted  the  Roman  cause.  At  the  first  encounter,  therefore,  the  Gauls  were 
routed  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  they  had  found  in  gaming  the  victory 
at  Allia  They  were  afterwards  beaten  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  ot 
the  same  Camillus,  in  a  more  regular  engagement,  at 
the  Gabine  road,  whither  they  had  betaken  themselves  after  their  defeat. 
There  the  slaughter  was  universal :  their  camp  i-vas  taken,  and  not  even  one 
nerson  was  left  to  carry  news  of  the  defeat, 

^  The  dictator,  after  having  recovered  his  country  from  the  enemy,  returns 
into  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  among  the  rough  militap^  jests  which  they 
throw  out  on  such  occasions  he  is  styled,  with  praises  by  no  means  unde¬ 
served,  Romulus,  and  parent  of  his  country,  and  a  second  founder  of  the 
city.  His  country,  thus  preserved  by  arms,  he  unquestionably  f 

second  time  in  peace,  when  he  hindered  the  people  from  removing  to  Yen 
both  the  tribunes  pressing  the  matter  with  greater 

burnino-  of  the  city,  and  the  commons  of  themselves  bemg  more  inclined 
to  thatoeasure  ;  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his  not  residing  his  dictator- 
ship  after  the  triumph,  the  senate  entreating  him  not  to  leave  the  common¬ 
wealth  in  so  unsettled  a  state. ^ 


OTHER  ACCOUNTS  OE  THE  DEPABTUEE  OF  THE  GAULS 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  legend.  But,  unfortunately  for  Koman 
pride,  here  also,  as  in  the  tale  of  Porsenna,  traces  of 

serv'ed  which  show  how  little  the  Roman  annalists  regarded  truth.  Polytaus 

tells  us  as  if  he  knew  no  other  story,  that  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  was 

caused  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Venetians,  an  lUjTian 

their  settlements  in  northern  Ital^y,  and  that  they 

and  marched  ofi  unmolested  to  their  homes.  It  m  added  by  a  later 

that  Drusus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  recovered  this  v  y 

gold  from  the  Gauls  of  Ms  owm  day.  tn 

^  The  Gauls  left  the  city  in  ruins,  in  whatever  way  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  whether  by  the  sword  of  Camillus,  or  by  the  softer  persuasion  of  go  . 

t4o  later  inroadl  of  the  Gauls  are  distinguished  by  tooM  legends :  the 
last,  or  nearly  the  last,  which  occur  m  the  PfS®®  °.^ 

in  the  Manlian  house  there  was  a  famdy  whioh  bore  the  name  of  Tor- 
auatus.  This  name  was  said  to  have  been  won  by  T.  ° 

with  a  gigantic  GalUc  champion  on  the  bridge  over  tbe  Amo  in  861  B-C^  a^ 
slew  him  From  the  neck  of  the  slain  enemy  he  took  massy  ch^ 
(torouen')  which  the  Gallic  chiefs  were  in  the  habit  of  wewing.  He 
it  Xni  his  own  neck,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  his  ^ 

L^after  kMwn  by  the  name  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatns.  Of  him  we  shall 

when  L.  Camillus,  a  nephew  of  the  great  CaimUns, 
the  (£.uls  through  the  Volscian  plains  m  349  B.C.,  a  champion  c  g 
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any  one  of  the  Roman  youth  to  single  combat.  The  clialienge  was  readily 
accepted  by  M.  Valerius,  who,  by  the  side  of  the  huge  Gaul,  lookeu  like  a 
mere  stripling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat  (wonderful  to  tell)  a  crow 
lighted  upon  his  helmet ;  and  as  they  fought,  the  bird  confounded  the  Gaul 
by  flying*in  his  face  and  striking  him  with  his  beak,  and  flapping  its  wings 
before  his  eyes  ;  so  that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  young  Roman. 
Hence  M.  Valerius  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Corvus,  and  his 
descendants  after  him.  Him  also  we  shall  hear  of  hereafter;  for  he  lived 
to  be  a  great  general,  and  more  than  once  delivered  Iris  country  from  great 
danger.^ 

Thus  runs  the  legend  of  the  first  great  event  in  Roman  liistory  —  an  event 
so  important  that  the  echo  reached  even  to  Greece.  The  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,”  says  George  Come  wall  Lewis,/  'Gs  the  first  event  in  Roman 
history  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  attracted  tlie  notice  of  the  contemporary 
Grefeks.  Plutarch  says  that  Heraclides  of  Pontus  spoke  of  a  report  from 
the  far  West,  which  described  an  Hellenic  city  called  Rome,  situated  some¬ 
where  near  the  great  sea,  as  having  been  taken  by  an  army  from  the  distant 
land  of  the  Hyperboraeans.” 

lime  is  very  incredulous  of  most  of  the  legends,  even  suggesting  that  tlie- 
legend  of  the  geese  had  an  mtiological  origin  and  was  merely  invented  to 
explain  a  religious  ceremony  in  which  a  dog  was  impaled  and  a  goose  deco¬ 
rated  with  gold,  instead  of  being  actually  the  origin  of  that  animal  ceremony. 
Lewis,  how^ever,  finds  the  older  story  amply  substantiated. ^  Among  the 
chief  sceptics  are  Momriisen,^^  Scliwegler,^  and  Paisi  the  most  radical  of  all. 
Niebuhr’s  story  of  the  whole  event  is  worth  quoting,  beginning  with  Ms 
comments  on  the  story  that  Aruns  of  Glusiiim  brought  in  tlie  Gauls. « 

NIEBUHR  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ROMANS 

Though  history  rejects  the  incident  as  demonstrably  false,  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  legend ;  and  every  legend  wdiicli  w’as  current  among  the  people 
long  before  the  rise  of  literature  among  them,  is  itself  a  living  memorial  of 
ancient  times,  —  even  though  its  contents  may  not  be  so,  —  and  deserves  a 
place  in  a  history  of  Rome  written  with  a  due  love  for  the  subject. 

The  determination  to  sacrifice  the  old  men  certainly  cannot  be  called  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  a  people  of  antiquity.  This  howmver  is  inconceivable,  that  they 
should  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  patricians,  as  to  await 
their  doom  like  devoted  victims.  Could  they  be  sure  that  a  wished-for  death 
would  speedily  release  them  ?  that  wanton  cruelty  Avould  not  protract  it  by 
torture?  that  they  should  not  be  driven  along  as  slaves,  wdthout  regard  to  their 
strength,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  barbarians?  They  might  have  defended 
the  walls  and  the  gates,  might  have  maintained  a  resistance  wdth  all  sorts  of 
missiles  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  might  have  made  many  of  their  enemies 
share  their  fate ;  had  the  quarters  that  held  out  been  set  fire  to,  the  victor 
would  have  been  deprived  of  his  spoil.  But  in  fact  Livy  is  the  oiity  writer 
who  speaks  of  tMs  torpid  resignation.  Others  related  tliat,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty  priests  and  aged  patricians  of  the 
highest  rank  sat  dowm  in  the  Forum  on  their  curule  thrones  in  festal  robes 
awaiting  death.  That  such  a  resolution  should  have  been  freely  taken  by 

P  As  a  forewarning  here  of  the  comparatively  recent  Gallic  re-lnvasions  of  Italy,  one  may 
quote  what  J.  J.  Ampere  “  says  in  his  L'histoire  romaine  a  Borne;  “  To  terminate  cheerfully  the 
story  of  the  geese  of  Manlias,  I  will  recall  a  caricature  representing  a  Trench  soldier  plucking  a 
gooee  on  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  heneath  were  the  words,  ‘  Vengeance  of  a  Gaul.’ 
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men  of  the  same  class,  who  deemed  if  intolerable  to  outlive  the  republic  and 
the  warship  of  the  gods,  is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  least  of  all  if,  after  re¬ 
solving  to  face  death,  they  solemnly  devoted  themselves  by  the  hands  of  the 
chief  pontiff  for  the  republic  and  for  the  destruction  of  her  foes.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  chief  part  of  the  women  and  children 
should  not  have  retired  from  the  city,  where  every  kind  of  insult  and  outrage 
inevitably  awaited  them,  when  it  was  yet  possible  for  them  to  be  saved  by 
flight.  It  is  said  that  a  great  number  pressed  forward  at  the  last  moment  and 
gained  admittance  into  the  Capitol  and  the  citadel ;  as  if,  had  this  been  feasi¬ 
ble,  they  would  not  all  have  forced  their  way  in  ;  as  if  that  small  place  could 
have  held  more  than  the  men  requisite  to  defend  it,  with  provisions  for  them. 
Finally,  the  story  that  the  Romans  in  their  despair  did  not  close  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  some  stratagem  withheld  the  con¬ 
querors  from  marching  in,  sounds  very  incredible.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
do  not  want  any  internal  reasons ;  since  the  autiientic  account  in  Diodorus 
states  that  the  Gauls,  on  finding  the  walls  entirely  deserted,  burst  open  the 
gates. 

It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  impute  what  has  here  been  said  about 
Livy’s  narrative  to  a  design  of  detracting  from  his  merits.  Such  criticisms 
cannot  impair  his  imperishabie  fame.  As  soon  as  w'e  cease  to  call  for  w'hat 
it  was  Livy’s  least  care  to  supply,  nothing  remains  to  disturb  the  pleasure 
w'hich  Ills  description  must  yield  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  If  there  be 
one  so  distempered  as  to  forego  that  pleasure,  because  his  account  has  been 
proved  to  be  historically  untenable,  we  may  pity,  but  we  must  not  indulge 
its  perverseness. 

A  writer  who  adopts  a  dry  and  neglected  report  in  preference  to  a  well- 
known  and  masterly  narrative,  must  justify  himself,  and  show  that  it  is  not 
from  the  love  of  paradox,  that  he  has  discarded  the  more  beautiful  story. 
[Niebuhr  reminds  his  readers  of  liis  previously  expressed  admiration  for 
Livy  wdth  renewed  assurances  of  his  entire  sincerity.  He  then  concludes 
thus  eloquently] :  And  in  his  own  peculiar  excellencies,  in  that  richness 
and  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  many  centuries  after  were  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Venetian  painters  born  under  the  same  sky,  Livy  never 
shone  more  brilliantly  than  in  this  very  description ;  a  more  vivid  one  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Latin  or  Greek  historian,  e 


SEQUEL  OP  THE  GALLIC  WAR 

We  can  imagine  better  than  describe  the  blank  dismay  with  which  ^ the 
Romans,  on  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  must  have  looked  upon  their  ancient 
homes.  Not  only  was  the  country  ravaged,  as  had  often  happened  in^  days 
of  yore,  but  the  city  itself,  except  the  Capitol,  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  ^  It  is  not 
strange  that  once  again  the  plebeians  should  have  thought  of  ^quitting  Rome 
forever.  Not  long  before  they  had  wished  to  migrate  toVeii;  now,  they 
had  actually  been  living  there  for  many  months.  Rome  no  longer  existed  ; 
patriotism,  they  said,  no  longer  required  them  to  stand  by  their  ancient 
home  ;  why  should  not  all  depart  —  patricians  with  their^  clients  and  freed- 
men,  as  well  as  plebeians  —  and  make  a  new  Rome  at  V eii  ?  ^In  vain  Camii- 
lus  opposed  these  arguments  with  all  the  influence  which  his  late  ^rvices 
had  given  him.  Standing  in  the  Forum,  under  shadow  of  the  Capitol, 
with  the  citadel  defended  by  Manlius  over  their  hea-ds,  in  the  sight  of 
their  country’s  gods,  now  brought  back  from  Caere,  the  plebeians  were 
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ready  to  agree  to  a  general  migration  of  tlie  whole  people,  when  (so  runs 
the  story)  a  sudden  omen  changed  their  hearts.  A  certain  cerAurion 
was  leading  a  party  of  soldiers  through  the  city,  and,  halting  them  in  the 
Forum  while  the  question  was  in  hot  debate,  he  used  these  memorable 
words  :  “  Standard-bearer,  pitch  the  standard  here  ;  here  it  will  be  best  for 
us  to  stay  !  ” 

It  was  therefore  resolved  to  rebuild  the  city,  and  the  senate  did  all  in 
their  power  to  hasten  on  the  work.  They  took  care  to  retrace,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  ancient  sites  of  the  temples ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  prescribe 
any  rules  for  marking  out  the  streets  and  fixing  the  habitations  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  All  they  did  was  to  supply  tiling  for  the  houses  at  the  public  expense. 
So  men  built  their  houses  where  they  could,  where  the  ground  was  most 
clear  of  rubbish,  or  where  old  materials  were  most  easy  to  be  got.  Hence, 
when  these  houses  came  to  be  joined  together  by  others,  so  as  to  form  streets, 
these  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  were  often 
built  across  the  lines  of  the  ancient  sewers,  so  that  there  was  now  no  good 
and  effectual  drainage.  The  irregularity  continued  till  Rome  was  agaiq 
rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hero. 

Great  were  the  evils  that  were  caused  by  this  hurry.  The  healthiness  of 
the  city  must  have  been  impaired,  order  and  decency  must  have  suffered, 
but  there  was  one  particular  evil  at  the  moment  winch  threatened  very  great 
mischief.  The  mass  of  the  people,  having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  or 
having  lost  all  in  the  late  destruction,  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order 
to  complete  their  dwellings  :  and  as  tillage  had  for  the  last  season  been  nearly 
suspended,  the  want  and  misery  that  prevailed  were  great.  Now  again,  as 
after  the  v/ars  against  the  Tarquiiis,  many  of  tlie  poorer  sort  were  reduced  to 
bondage  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

Then  it  was  that  M.  Manlius,  the  defender  of  tlie  Capitol,  stood  forth  as 
the  patron  of  the  poor.  He  saw  a  debtor  being  taken  to  prison,  whom  he 
recognised  as  a  brave  centurion  that  had  formerly  served  with  him  in  the 
wars.  He  instantly  paid  the  man’s  debt,  and  set  him  free.  Then,  selling 
the  best  part  of  his  landed  property,  he  declared  that,  while  he  could  prevent 
it,  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  imprisoned  for  debt.  His  popularity 
rose  high,  and  with  the  poorer  sort  the  name  of  M.  Manlius  was  more  in 
esteem  than  that  of  the  great  Camillus.  Nor  did  lie  content  himself  with 
relieving  want ;  he  also  stepped  forward  as  an  accuser  of  the  patricians  and 
senators  :  they  had  divided  among  themselves,  he  said,  part  of  the  gold 
which  had  been  raised  to  pay  the  Gauls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patricians 
asserted  that  Manlius  was  endeavouring  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Rome, 
and  that  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  all  his  generosity.  The  senate  ordered 
a  dictator  to  be  named,  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  was  chosen.  He  summoned 
Manlius  before  him,  and  required  him  to  prove  the  charge  which  lie  had 
maliciously  brought  against  the  ruling  body.  He  failed  to  do  so  and  was 
cast  into  prison,  but  claimed  to  be  regularly  tried  before  the  whole  people 
assembled  in  their  centuries  ;  and  his  claim  was  allowed.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  debtors, 
every  one  of  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  bondage.  Then  he  exhibited 
spoffs  taken  from  thirty  enemies  slain  by  himself  in  single  combat ;  eight 
civic  crowns,  bestowed  each  of  them  for  the  life  of  a  citizen  saved  in  battle, 
with  many  other  badges  given  him  in  token  of  bravery.  He  laid  bare  Ms 
breast  and  showed  it  all  scarred  with  wounds,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
Capitol,  he  called  those  gods  to  aid  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  sacrilegious 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  appeal  was  felt,  and  if  the  centuries  had  then 
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eiven  their  votes,  he  would  certainly  have  been  acquitted  of  high  treason,  bo 
his  enemies  contrived  to  break  up  that  assembly  ;  and  shortly  after  he  was 
put  on  his  trial  in  another  place,  the  Peteline  grove,  whence  (it  is  said)  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  seen.  Here  he  was  at  once  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  A  bill  was  then  brought  in  and 
passed,  enacting  that  his  house  on  the  Capitol  should  be  destroyed,  and  that 
no  one  of  his  gens  should  hereafter  bear  the  forename  of  Marcus.^ 

But  something  was  done  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  lands  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Veientines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  were  now  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Roman  territory  and 
divided  into  four  tribes,  so  that  all 
free  men  settled  in  these  districts 
became  burgesses  of  Rome,  and  had 
votes  in  the  comitia  both  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  tribes.  This  politic 
measure,  however,  served  no  less 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  their 
hew  Etrurian  subjects  than  to  bene¬ 
fit  their  own  poor  citizens.  More¬ 
over  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant 
a  number  of  poor  citizens  in  the 
Pontine  district.  Yet  these  meas¬ 
ures  were  insufficient  to  heal  the 
breach  which  still  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

Nothing  could  be  effectual  to  this 
end  but  the  admission  of  the  plebe¬ 
ians  to  the  chief  magistracy;  and 
a  struggle  now  commenced  for  that 
purpose. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  patrician  ^  and 
plebeian  orders  was  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing,  or  rather  that  the  patrician 
families  were  gradually  becoming 
fewer,  "while  many  plebeian  families 
were  rising  to  wealth  and  power. 

Already  we  have  seen  the  plebeians 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  senate ; 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the 
offices  of  quaestor  and  sedile,  and,  as 
military  tribunes,  could  command 


A  EoaiAN  Artisan’ 


military  tribunes,  couia  commana  ,  x.-  j 

the  armies  of  the  state ;  but  to  the  highest  cuimle  offices,  as  the  censorship  and 
consulship,  they  were  not  admissible,  the  reason  given  being,  for  these 
offices  the  auguries  must  be  taken  and  no  reHgious  rites  could  be  performed 
save  by  persons  of  pure  patrician  blood.  This  now  began  to  be  felt  to  be  a 
mockery.  Men  saw  with  their  own  eyes  and  judged  mth  then*  own 
standing  that  patricians  and  plebeians  were  men  of  like  J^atures,  were  caUed 
on  alike  to  share  burdens  and  danger  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and^theie- 
fore  ought  to  share  alike  the  honours  and  dignities  which  she  conferred. 

1  It  may  te  obserred  that  eacb  gens  etfamilia  clung  to  the  forenames 
Lucius,  Cneius,  were  favourite  forenames  of  the  Cornelii ;  Cams  of  the  Julii ,  Appms  o 
Claudii;  and  so  on. 
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So  Caiiiileius  argued  many  years  before,  so  the  plebeians  thought  now ;  and 
two  resolute  tribunes  arose,  who  at  length  carried  the  celebrated  kfvs  by 
which  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  highest  honours.  These  were  C. 
Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextiiis,  his  kinsman. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of'  the  manner  in  which  they  were  first 
roused  to  the  undertaking.  It  runs  thus  :  M.  Fabiiis  Ambustus,  a  patri¬ 
cian,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  married  to  Ser.  Siilpicius,  a  patrician, 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinius,  a  plebeian.  It  happened  that  Sulpicius  was 
consular  tribune  in  the  same  year  that  Licinius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs ; 
and  as  the  younger  Fabia  wais  on  a  visit  to  her  vsister,  Sulpicius,  returning 
home  from the  Forum  with  his  lictors,  alarmed  the  plebeian’s  wife  by  the 
noise  he  made  in  entering  the  house. ,  The  elder  sister  laughed  at  this 
ignorance ;  and  the  younger  Fabia,  stung  to  the  quick,  besought  her  Jins- 
band  to  place  her  on  a  level  with  her  proud  sister.  But  the  story  must  he 
an  invention  —  because  Licinius’  wife  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
dignities  of  the  office ;  and  because  there  Avas  nothing  to  prevent  Licinius 
himself  from  being  consular  tribune,  and  thus  equal  to  his  brother-in-law.^ 


THE  LICINIAN  BOGATIONS 

However  this  might  be,  Licinius  and  Sextius,  being  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
together  in  the  year  376  B.C.,  promulgated  the  three  bills  which  have  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  the  Liciiiiaii  Rogations.  These  Avere  : 

I.  That  of  all  debts  on  Avhich  interest  had  been  paid,  the  sum  of  the  interest 
paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  the  remainder  paid  off  in 
three  successiA^e  years. 

II.  That  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  fi've  hundred  jugera  (nearly 
320  acres)  of  the  public  land,  nor  should  feed  on  the  public  pastures  more 
than  one  hundred  head  of  larger  cattle  and  fiA^e  hundred  of  siiialler,  under 
penalty  of  a  heuA'y  fine. 

III.  That  henceforth  consuls,  not  consular  tribunes,  should  always  he 
elected,  and  that  one  of  the  tw-o  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian. 

Of  these  laAvs,  the  first  is  of  a  kind  not  very  uncommon  in  rude  states  of 
society.  If  persons  lend  and  borroAv  money  they  enter  into  a  legal  contract, 
and  the  state  is  bound  to  maintain  this  contract.  Cases  will  occur  Avlien  the 
borrower  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  that  from  no  fault  or  neglect  of  his 
own ;  and  the  law^s  provide  for  cases  of  insolvency  in  which  the  insolvent 
is  not  guilty  of  fraud.  But  if  the  state  were  to  cancel  all  legal  debts, 
persons  AA^ould  be  A^erj  sIoav  to  lend  money  at  ail,  and  tlms  credit  and  com¬ 
merce  Avould  be  destroyed.  At  Rome,  after  the  Gallic  War,  as  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Solon  (Avhen  a  similar  ordinance  Avas  passed),  all  things  Avere 
in  such  confusion  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to  arbitrary  measures ; 
and  Aye  may  well  belie A^e  that  Licinius,  himself  a  AA’^ealthy  man,  Avouid  not 
have  interfered  but  for  necessity.  But  the  precedent  w^as  bad ;  and  jii  later 
times  one  of  the  Avorst  means  used  by  demagogues  was  a  promise  of 
tabiilm^  or  an  abolition  of  all  debts. 

The  second  l-dLW  aa'es  a  general  agrarian  laAV.  Former  agrarian  laAvs  had 
merely  divided  certain  portions  of  public  land  amon^  the  needy  citizens ; 
but  this  laid  doAvn  a  general  rule,  by  AAffiich  the  holding  (possessio')  of  all 

[-  And  yet,  though  constitutionally  eligible,  Licinius  could  hardly  have  won  the  consular 
tribunesMp,  for  the  patricians  had  practically  monopolised  the  ojffice,  as  the  fasti  prove.] 
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such  lands  -was  to  be  limited.  The  purpose  of  Licinius  was  good.  He  wished  to 
maintain  that  hardy  race  of  yeomen  who  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the  state- 
militia  ;  wdiereas  if  all  these  lands  were  absorbed  by  the  rich,  they  'would  be 
cultivated  by  hired  labourers  or  slaves.  The  subsequent  history  -^411  show- 
how  unfortunate  it  wms  for  Rome  that  this  law  was  not  more  fully  executed. 

At  first  the  patricians  were  equally  opposed  to  all  these  ia-ws ;  they 
were  the  chief  creditors,  and  therefore  would  lose  by  the  first  law ;  they  held 
the  bulk  of  the  public  lands  on  easy  terms,  and  therefore  would  lose  by  the 
second ;  they  alone  could  be  consuls,  and  therefore  they  could  not  brook 
the  third.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  a  violent  resistance;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  they  sliouid  enlist  many  rich  plebeians  on  their  side,  for  these 
persons  would  suffer  as  much  as  themselves  from  the  first  two  laws.  Accord- 
ingfy  we  find  that  some  tribunes  w^ere  found  to  put  a  veto  on  the  bills.  But 
Licinius  and  Sextius  would  not  be  thus  thwarted,  and  themselves  turned  the 
powerful  engine  of  the  veto  against  their  opponents.  When  the  time  of 
the  elections  arrived  they  interdicted  all  proceedings  in  the  comitia  of  the 
^centuries ;  consequently  no  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  censors,  or  queestora 
could  be  elected.  The"  tribunes  and  ssdiles,  who  were  chosen  at  the  comitia 
of  tribes,  were  the  only  officers  of  state  for  the  ensuing  year.^ 

This  state  of  things  (as  the  Roman  annalists  say)  lasted  for  five  years, ^ 
Licinius  and  Sextius"  being  re-elected  to  the  tribunate  every  year.  But  in 
the  fifth  year,  when  the  people  of  Tusculiim,  old  allies  of  Rome,  applied  for 
aid  against  the  Latins,  the  tribunes  permitted  consular  tribunes  to  be  elected 
to  lead  the  army,  and  among  them  was  M.  Fabius  Ambiistus,  the  father-in- 
law  and  friend  of  Licinius.  The  latter,  far  from  relaxing  his  claims,  now 
proposed  a  fourth  bill,  providing  that,  instead  of  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline 
books  {duumviri),  both  patricians,  there  should  be  ten  (decemviri),  to  be 
chosen  alike  from  both  orders — so  scornfully  did  he  treat  the  pretensions 
of  the  patricians  to  be  sole  ministers  of  religion. 

The  latter  felt  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from  under  them,  and  that 
the  popular  cause  was  daily  gaining  strength.  In  vain  did  the  senate  order 
a  dictator  to  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  their  favour. 
The  great  Camillus  assumed  the  office  for  the  fourth  time,  but  resigned ;  and 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  named  presently  after,  effected  nothing. 

Once  more,  as  when  the  patricians  were  in  opposition  to  the  tribunes, 
Terentilius  and  Canuleius,  so  now  did  the  more  moderate  party  propose  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  law  respecting  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  allowed 
to  pass,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  two  former  of  the  Licinian  rogations, 
the  two  social  laws,  might  be  conceded,  if  the  plebeians  would  not  press  the 
political  law,  and  claim  admission  to  the  highest  curule  rank.  But  this  the 
tribunes  refused.  They  could  not,  they  said,  effectually  remedy  the  social 
evils  of  their  poor  brethren  unless  they  had  access  to  the  highest  political 
power ;  and  they  declared  they  would  not  allow  the  first  two  bills  to  become 
law  unless  the  third  was  passed  together  'with  them.  ‘‘  If  the  people  will 
not  eat,”  said  Licinius,  ‘‘neither  shall  they  drink.”  In  vain  the  patricians 
endeavoured  to  turn  this  declaration  against  them ;  in  vain  they  represented 
the  tribunes  as  ambitious  men  who  cared  not  really  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor  in  comparison  of  their  own  honour  and  dignity ;  in  vain  the  -  mass  of 
the  plebeians  avowed  themselves  ready  to  accept  the  compromise.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  set  their  faces  like  iron  against  the  threats  of  the  higher  sort  and  the 

[1  The  annalists  were  probably  wrong  in  supposing  that  Borne  was  without  magistrates  for 
this  period.  Doubtless  their  error  is  due  to  chronological  confusion,] 
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supplications  of  the  lower.  For  another  five  years  the  grim  conflict  lasted, 
till  at  length  their  resolution  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  367  b.c.  all  the  three 
Licinian  rogations  became  law. 

This  great  triumph  was  achieved  with  little  tumult  (so  far  as  we 
hear)  and  no  bloodshed.  Who  can  refuse  his  admiration  to  a  people  which 
could  carry  through  their  most  violent  changes  with  such  calmness  and 
moderation? 

But  the  patricians,  worsted  as  they  were,  had  not  yet  shot  away  all  their 
arrows.  At  the  first  election  after  these  laws  were  passed,  L,  Sextius  was 
chosen  the  first  plebeian  consul.  Now  the  consuls,  though  elected  at  the 
coinitia  of  the  centuries,  were  invested  with  the  imperium  or  sovereign  power 
by  a  law  of  the  curies.  This  law  the  patricians,  who  alone  composed  the 
curies,  refused  to  grant ;  and  to  support  this  refusal  the  senate  had  ord^ed 
Gamillus,  who  was  now  some  eighty  years  old,  to  be  named  dictator  for  the 
fifth  time.  The  old  soldier,  always  ready  to  fight  at  an  advantage,  per¬ 
ceived  that  nothing  now  was  practicable  but  an  honourable  capitulation. 
The  tribunes  advised  the  people  to  submit  to  the  dictator,  but  declared  that, 
they  would  indict  him  at  the  close  of  his  office  ;  and  he,  taking  a  calm  view 
of  the  state  of  things,  resolved  to  act  as  mediator. 


EQUALISATION  OP  THE  TWO  ORBEKS 

The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  further  compromise.  The  plebeian 
consul  was  invested  with  the  imperium  ;  but  the  judicial  power  was  now 
taken  from  the  consuls  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  supreme  patrician  judge, 
called  the  Pr®tor  of  the  City  {Prmtor  Urbanus),  and  Sp.  Gamillus,  son  of 
the  dictator,  was  the  first  prtetor.  A  hundred  men  (^centmnviri)  were  named, 
to  whom  he  might  delegate  all  difficult  cases  not  of  a  criminal  nature.  At 
the  same  time  also  another  magistracy,  the  curule  tedileship,  was  created,  to 
be  filled  by  patricians  and  plebeians  in  alternate  years.  These  curule  jediles 
shared  the  duties  of  the  plebeian  tediles,  and  besides  this,  had  to  superintend 
the  great  games,  for  which  they  were  allowed  a  certain  sum  from  the  treasury. 
At  the  same  time  a  fourth  day  was  added  to  these  games  in  honour  of  the 
plebeians. 

Thus  the  patricians  lost  one  of  the  consulships,  hut  retained  part  of  the 
consular  functions  under  other  titles.  And  when  Gamillus  had  thus  effected 
peace  between  the  orders,  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord  ;  hut  before  he 
could  dedicate  it,  the  old  hero  died.  The  temple,  however,  was  built  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  design  ;  its  site,  now  one  of  the  best  known  among  those  of 
ancient  Rome,  can  still  be  traced  with  great  certainty  at  the  northwestern 
angle  of  the  Forum,  immediately  under  the  Capitoline.  The  building  was 
restored  with  great  magnificence  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  ;  and  it  deseiwed 
to  he  so,  for  it  commemorated  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  Roman  history,  — 
the  final  union  of  the  two  orders,  from  which  point  we  must  date  that 
splendid  period  on  which  we  now  enter.  By  this  event  was  a  single  city 
enabled  to  conquer,  first  of  all  Italy,  and  then  all  the  civilised  countries  of 
the  known  world,  that  is,  all  the  peoples  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Various  causes  were  for  some  time  interposed  to  prevent  the  due  execution 
of  the  Licinian  laws.  Indeed  the  first  two  of  these  measures,  wdiich 
aimed  at  social  improvements,  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  Social  abuses  are 
always  difficult  to  correct.  The  evils  are,  in  these  cases,  of  slow  growth  ; 
their  roots  strike  deep  ;  they  can  only  be  abated  by  altering  the  habits  and 
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feelings  of  tlie  people,  which  cannot  be  effected  in  the  existing  generation ; 
they  ’./ill  not  give  way  at  once  to  the  will  of  a  law-giver,  however  good  his 
judgment,  however  pure  his  motives,  however  just  his  objects.  But  the 
common  difficulty  of  removing  social  evils  was  increased  in  Rome  at  this  time 
by  circumstances. 

For  two  years  a  pestilence  raged  in  the  city,  which  swept  away  great 
numbers  of  citizens  and  paralysed  the  industry  of  ail.  The  most  illustrious 
of  its  victims  was  Camillus,  who  died  even  more  gloriously  than  he  had  lived, 
while  discharging  the  office  of  peacemaker.  About  the  same  time  the  region 
of  the  city  was  shaken  by  earthquakes ;  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  bed  and 
flooded  the  Great  Circus,  so  that  the  games  then  going  on  were  broken 
off.  Not  long  after  a  vast  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum,  as  if  to  say  that  the 
meeang-place  of  the  Roman  people  was  to  be  used  no  more.  The  seers  said 
that  the  gods  forbade  this  gulf  to  close  till  that  which  Rome  held  most  valuable 
were  thrown  into  it.  Then,  when  men  were  asking  what  this  might  be,  a 
noble  youth,  named  M.  Curtins,  said  aloud  that  Rome’s  true  riches  were  brave 
men,  that  nothing  else  so  worthy  could  be  devoted  to  the  gods.  Thus  saying, 
lie  put  on  his  armour,  and  mounting  his  horse,  leaped  into  the  gulf ;  and 
straightway,  says  the  legend,  the  earth  closed  and  became  solid  as  before  ; 
and  the  place  was  called  the  Lacus  Curtius  forever  after. 

To  these  direct  visitations  of  God,  the  pestilence  and  the  earthquake, 
was  added  a  still  more  terrible  scourge  in  the  continued  inroads  of  the  Gauls. 
It  has  been  noticed  above  that  in  the  years  3fll  and  350  b.c.  hordes  of  these 
barbarians  again  burst  into  Latiuni  and  again  ravaged  the  Roman  territory. 

These  combined  causes  increased  the  distress  of  the  poor,  and  we  read 
without  surprise  that  in  the  year  35T  B.c.,  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  laws,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  Duiliiis  and  Msenius,  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  to  restore  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
in  the  late  troubles  had  fallen  into  neglect ;  and  five  years  later  (in  352)  the 
consuls  brought  forward  a  measure  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  Licinian 
law  of  debt.  They  appointed  five  commissioners  (^uinqueviri)^  with  power 
to  make  estimates  of  aU  debts  and  of  the  property  of  the  debtors.  This 
done,  the  commissioners  advanced  money  to  discharge  the  debt,  as  far  as  it 
was  covered  by  the  property  of  the  debtor.  The  measure  was  wise  and 
useful,  but  could  only  be  partial  in  its  effects.  It  could  not  help  those 
debtors  who  had  no  property,  or  not  enough  property  to  pay  their  debts 
withal.  Hence  we  find  that  in  another  five  years  (347  B.c.)  the  rate  of 
interest  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent; ;  and  some  years-  afterwards  it  was  tried 
to  abolish  interest  altogether.  But,  laws  to  limit  interest  proved  then,  as 
they  have  proved  ever  since,  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  practices  of  grasping 
and  dishonest  usurers. 

There  were,  then,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  law  for  relieving 
debtors.  These  were  increased,  as  has  been  seen,  by  circumstances,  and  we 
must  now  add  the  selfishness  and  dishonesty  of  the  rich  patricians  and 
plebeians,  who  held  the  bulk  of  the  public  l^d  in.  their  own  hands,  and 
contrived  to  evade  the  Licinian  law  in  the  following  way.  If  a  man  held 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera,  he  emancipated  his  son  and  made  over  a 
portion  of  the  land  nominally  to  Mm,  or,  if  he  had  no  son,  to  some  other 
trusty  person.  With  sorrow  we  hear  of  these  practices,  and  with  stili 
greater  sorrow  we  learn  that  in  the  year  354  b.c.  C.  Licinius  himself  was 
infficted  by  the  curule  aedile,  M.  Popilius  Lsenas,  for  fraudulently  making 
over  five  hundred  jugera  to  his  son,  while  he  held  another  five  hundred 
in.  his  own  name.  Thus  tMs  remedy  for  pauperism  was  set  aside  and 
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neglected,  till  the  Gracchi  arose,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  after  more  than 
two  centuries  of  abuse,  to  correct  that  which  at  first  might  have  been 

prevented.  x* 

The  law  for  equalising  political  power  was  more  ettective.  h  or  eleven 
years  after  the  Licinian  law  one  consul  was  always  a  plebeian.  Then  the 
patricians  made  one  last  struggle  to  recover  their  exclusive  privilege  ;  and 
in  the  year  355  B.c.  we  have  a  Sulpicius  and  a  Valerius  as  consuls,  both 
of  them  patricians  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  dozen  years  we  find  the 

law  violated  in  like  manner  no 


Etevscan  Woman  of  Quality 


less  than  seven  times.  After 
that  it  is  regularly  observed, 
one  consul  being  patrician  and 
the  other  plebeian,  til4  at 
length  in  the  year  172  B.c., 
when  the  patrician  families 
had  greatly  decreased,  both 
consulships  were  opened  to 
the  plebeians,  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  offices  were  held 
by  men  of  either  order  without 
distinction. 

These  violations  of  the  law 
above  mentioned  were  effected 
by  the  power  by  which  the 
senate  ordered  the  patrician 
consul  to  name  a  dictator.  At 
least  in  the  space  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Licinian  laws 
we  have  no  fewer  than  fif¬ 
teen  dictators.  N o w  several  of 
these  were  appointed  for  sud¬ 
den  emergencies  of  war,  such 
as  the  GaUic  invasions  of  361 
and  350.  But  often  we  find 
dictators  when  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  foreign  war.  In  the 
year  360  we  find  that  both 
the  consuls  enjoyed  a  triumph, 
and  not  the  dictator.  These 


and  other  reasons  have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  dictators  were  appointed 
to  hold  the  consular  comitia,  and  brought  the  overbearing  weight  of  their 
political  power  to  secure  the  election  of  two  patrician  consuls. 

But  if  this  were  the  plan  of  the  patricians,  it  availed  not.  After  the 
year  343  b.c.  the  law  was  regularly  observed,  b}’-  which  one  consul  was 
necessarily  a  plebeian.  The  plebeians  also  forced  their  way  to  other  offices. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  most  distinguished  plebeian  of  his  time,  who  was 
four  times  elected  consul,  was  named  dictator  in  the  year  356  B.c.,  no  doubt, 
by  the  plebeian  consul  Popilius  Lsenas ;  and  five  years  later  (351)  we  find 
the  same  Marcius  elected  to  the  censorship. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  political  reform  of  Licinius  and  Sextius  had 
been  effectual  so  far  as  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  the  highest  offices 
of  state  was  concerned.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  privi¬ 


leges,  though  no  longer  engrossed  by  patricians,  seem  to  have  been  open 
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only  to  a  few  wealthy  plebeian  families.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  as  we  have 
jnst  remarked^  held  the  consulship  four  times  in  sixteen  years  (357-342). 
M.  Popilius  Lsenas  and  C.  Pcetelius  Libo  enjoyed  a  similar  monopoly  of 
honours. 

As  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians  thus  gradually  and  quietly 
gave  way,  instead  of  being  maintained  (as  in  modern  France)  till  swept 
away  by  the  violent  tide  of  revolution,  so  did  the  power  of  the  senate 
rise.  It  was  by  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  this  famous  assembly  that  the 
city  of  Rome  became  mistress  of  Italy  and  of  the  world.  Hitherto  the 
contest  has  been  internal,  of  citizen  against  citizen,  in  order  to  gain  an 
equality  of  rights.  Henceforth,  for  two  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  to 
relate  contests  with  foreign  peoples,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Kaly,  for  which  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  now  at  length  politically 
united,  were  prepared. 


EXTEKNAL  APEAIES 

Abroad,  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  Rome  had  once  more  to  struggle 
for  very  existence.  Before  the  city  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  habitable-, 
it  was  announced  that  the  iEquians  and  Volscians  w'ere  in  arms.  The 
^quians  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  general  disaster  caused  by  the  Gallic 
inroad ;  henceforth  at  least  the  part  they  play  is  insignificant.  But 
the  Volscians  boldly  advanced  to  Lanuvium,  and  once  more  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills.  The  city  was  in  great  alarm ;  and  Camillus 
was  named  dictator  for  the  exigency.  He  defeated  them  with  great  loss, 
and  pursued  them  into  their  own  territory.  He  then  marched  rapidly  to 
Bola,  to  which  place  the  JSquians  had  advanced  and  gained  another  victory. 

But  in  the  moment  of  triumph  news  came  that  Etruria  was  in  arms. 
The  Etruscans  hoped  by  a  brave  effort  to  recover  the  territory  which  the 
Romans  had  for  the  second  time  appropriated.  A  force  was  sent  against 
them;  but  so  completely  was  it  routed  on  the  nones  of  July,  that  this  day 
was  noted  in  the  Calendar  as  the  Poplifugia.  Siege  was  then  laid  to 
Sutrium  by  the  victors,  and  it  fell.  But  the  prompt  dictator,  on  the  first 
alarm,  marched  his  troops  straight  from  Bola  to  the  point  of  danger ; 
and  on  the  very  day  on  wRich  Sutrium  had  yielded  to  the  foe,  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  Roman  general.  Thus  Camillas  again  appears  as  the  saviour 
of  Rome.  He  enjoyed  a  threefold  triumph  over  the  Volscians,  the  iEquians, 
and  the  Etrurians. 

It  was  two  years  after,  that  the  Etruscan  territory,  now  effectually  con¬ 
quered,  was  formed  into  four  tribes.  By  the  addition  of  these  new  tribes, 
the  first  that  had  been  added  since  this  very  territory  had  been  wrested  from 
Rome  by  Porsenna,  the  whole  number  was  raised  to  twenty-five.  The 
late  assault  of  the  Etruscans,  perhaps,  suggested  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
free  inhabitants  of  this  district  citizens  of  Rome.  Men  who  had  lately  been 
subjeet  to  the  oppressive  government  of  a  civic  oligarchy,  being  now  mingled 
with  Roman  plebeians  who  had  received  allotments  in  the  district,  and  seeing 
the  comparative  freedom  of  all  Roman  burgesses,  were  sure  to  fight  for  Rome 
rather  than  join  in  an  insurrection  against  her.  Here  was  the  begianing  of 
that  sagacious  policy,  which  for  a  time  led  political  enfranchisement  hand  in 
handwith  conquest.  Thirty  years  later  (358  B.c.)  the  senate  pursued  the 
same  course  with  respect  to  the  Pontine  district  and  other  lowlands  which 
had  been  recovered  from  the  grasp  of  the  Volscians.  A  settlement  of  poor 
plebeians,  which  was  attempted  in  387  B.c.,  failed;  the  emigrants  were  cut 
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ofi  by  the  Volscian  hills-men.  But  the  territory  being  now  formed  into  two 
tribel  so  as  to  make  the  whole  iiumber  twenty-seven,  the  inhabitants  tad  an 
interest  in  repressing  predatory  inroads.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Soon  after  followed  the  struggle  for  the  Liciman  laws  ;  and  during  this 
period  the  annals  are  altogether  silent  on  the  subject  of  wars. 

But  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Licmian  laws,  there  were  threatenmgs 
of  greater  danger  than  was  to  be  feared  either  from  Etruscans  or  Volscians. 
The  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  since  the  time  of  Sp.  Cassius  had  fought  by 
the  side  of  Rome  in  all  her  border  wars,  no  longer  appeared  in  this  position. 
The  inroad  of  the  Gauls  had  broken  up  the  league.  Rome  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  and  was  left  in  miserable  weakness.  Many  of  the  thirty 
Latin  towns,  the  names  of  which  occur  in  the  league  of  Cassius,  were  so 
utterly  dest-oyed,  that  the  antiquary  in  vain  seeks  for  their  site  in  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  Campagna.  But  the  two  important  cities  of  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste  (Tivoli  and  Palestrina),  perched  on  steep-scarped  rocks,  defying  the 
rude  arts  of  the  invader,  had  gained  strength  by  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours, 
and  appear  as  independent  communities,  standing  apart  from  tne  rest  of 
Latium  and  from  Rome.  It  was  believed  that  the  Pranestines  encouraged 
the  Volscians  in  their  inroads,  and  in  382  b.c.  war  was  declared  against  • 
them.  Some  of  the  Latin  cities  joined  Preeneste  ;  others  sought  protection 
against  her  from  Rome.  In  this  war  even  the  Tusoulans  deserted  Rome. 
But  after  a  struggle  of  five  years,  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius,  took  mne 
insureent  cities,  and  blockaded  Prseneste  itself,  which  capitulated  on  terms 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  Soon  after  Tusculum  also  was  recovered; 
and  for  the  present  all  fear  of  the  Latins  subsided.  .  j  r  ,  j 

But  a  few  years  after  the  temple  of  Concord  had  been  erected  by  old 
Camillus,  fresh  alarms  arose.  The  Hernicans  gave  signs  of  disquietude. 
War  was  declared  against  them  in  362  B.c.  Next  year  came  the  second 
inroad  of  the  Gauls,  and  it  was  observed  with  consternation,  that  this  terri¬ 
ble  foe  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  was  not  molested  e^her  by  the 
Latins  of  Tibur  or  by  the*' Hernicans.  In  the  year  360  B.c.  the  Fa»t%  record 
a  triumph,  of  the  consul  Fabius  over  this  last-named  people,  and  another  of 
his  colleague.  Poetelius  over  the  men  of  Tibur  and  the  Gauls  an  ominous 


But  this'  new  inroad  of  the  barbarians,  which  threatened  Rome  with  a 
second  ruin,  really  proved  a  blessing ;  for  the  remaining  Latin  cities,  ^hich 
in  the  late  conflicts  had  stood  aloof,  terrified  by  the  presence  of  Gauls, 
and  seeing  safety  only  in  union,  now  renewed  their  league  with  Rome,  md 
the- Hernicans  soon  after  followed  their  example.  The  glory  of  concluding 
this  second  league  belongs  to  C.  Plautius  Prooulus,  the  plebeian  consul  of  the 
year  35Sb.c.  The  Gauls  now  quitted  latium;  and  Privernum  and  Tibur, 
the  only  Latin  cities  which  re3ected  the  alliance,  were  both  compelled  to 

yield  (357,  364  b.c.).  ^  ^ 

While  these  dangers  were  successfully  averted  on  the  northeastern 
frontier,  war  had  been  declared  against  Rome  by  the  p<^erful  Etruscan  city 
of  Tarquinii,  which  lies  beyond  the  Ciminian  lulls.  This 
v^r  in  which  the  new  league  was  formed  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 
mt  for  this,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Rome,  phausted  as  she  was,  could 
h^e  resisted  the  united  assaults  of  Gauls,  Yolscians,  Latms,  H®rmcans,  a 
Etruscans.  As  it  was,  she  found  it  hard  to  repel  the  Tarquim^s.  in 
people  made  a  sudden  descent  from  the  MBs,  defeated  the  consul  O.  15  am^, 
^ ^sacrificed  307  Roman  prisoners  to  their  gods  (358  B.  c.).  ^5 
they  were  joined  by  the  Faliscans.  Bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
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having  their  hair  wreathed  into  snake-like  tresses,  they  attacked  the  Romans 
with  sa  'age  cries,  and  drove  them  before  them.  They  overran  the  four  new 
tribes,  and  threatened  Roms  itself.  Then  M.  Popilius  Lgenas,  the  plebeian 
consul,  being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  name  a  dictator,  named  another  ple¬ 
beian,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  of  his  order  who  was  advanced  to  this 
high  office ;  and  his  conduct  justified  the  appointment-  The  enemy  was  de¬ 
feated.  The  senate  refused  a  triumph  to  the  plebeian,  but  the  people  in 
their  tribes  voted  that  he  should  enjoy  the  well-earned  honour. 

For  a  moment  the  people  of  Csere,  the  old  allies  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  had  given  shelter  to  their  sacred  things,  their  women,  and  children,  in 
the  panic  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  joined  the  war ;  but  almost  immediately 
after  sued  for  peace.  The  Romans,  however,  remembered  this  defection. 
The  Tarquinians  were  again  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  prisoners  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum  to  retaliate 
for  former  barbarity.  In  the  year  351  B.c.  a  peace  of  forty  years  was  con¬ 
cluded,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  years’  duration. 

It  was  in  the  very  next  year  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war  that  the 
third  inroad  of  the  Gauls  took  place,  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  when 
M,  Valerius  gained  his  name  of  Corvus.  Thus  remarkably  w'as  Rome  carried 
through  the  dangers  of  intestine  strife  and  surrounding  wars.  When  she 
was  at  strife  within,  her  enemies  were  quiet.  Before  each  new  assault  com¬ 
menced,  a  former  foe  had  retired  from  the  field,  and  Rome  rose  stronger 
from  every  fall.  She  had  now  recovered  all  the  Latin  coast  land  from  the 
Tibnr  to  Circeii ;  and  her  increasing  importance  is  shown  by  a  renewed  treaty 
with  the  great  commercial  city  of  Carthage.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy 
was  now  to  be  encountered  than  had  as  yet  challenged  Rome  to  conflict, 
and  a  larger  area  opened  to  her  ambition.  In  the  course  of  a  verj'  few  years 
after  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  spoken  the  First  Samnite  War  began.& 

The  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is  the  dividing  point  between 
historical  and  ante-historical  Rome,  as  lime  9  justly  notes ;  for  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  wiped  out  not  only  the  records  but  most  of  the  monmnents  as  well. 
He  complains,  however,  that  it  is  long  after  the  conflagration  before  the 
chronicles  become  really  trustworthy.  He  doubts  equally  the  story  of  how 
Valerius  won  the  name  of  Corvus  and  the  achievements  of  L.  Fiirins 
Camillus.  His  final  conclusion  is  that  the  whole .  of  the  six  wars  with  the 
Gauls,  as  related  by  Livy,*^  are  little  more  than  stop-gaps,  to  fill  missing  pages 
of  the  old-time  annals.  He  ^^oiild  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  accounts 
of  some  of  the  wars  may  be  altogether  apocryphal.  So  extreme  an  erasure  of 
tradition  will  not,  however,  win  the  approval  of  many  students  of  these  times.® 
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THE  SAMl^ITES 

The  fiftli  century  is  the  most  beautiful  century  of  Rome.^  The  plebeian 
had  conquered  the  consulship  and  are  succeeding  in  conquering  them  adms- 
sion  to  other  magistracies  which  the  patricians  wished  to  reserve;  they  free 
themselves  from  the  servitude  which,  under  the  name  of  Nexus,  weiglied  on 
the  debtors.  They  arrive  at  political  equality  and  individual  independence; 
at  the  same  time  the  old  aristocracy  still  dominates  in  the  senate  and  main- 
Ijains  there  the  inflexibuity  of  its  resolves  and  the  persistence  of  its  designs. 
It  was  thanks  to  this  interior  condition  that  the  Roman  people  was  able  to 
sur^dve  the  strongest  tests  from  without  over  Avhich  it  had  triumphed,  and 
to  make  that  progress  which  cost  it  most  dear.  We  see  the  peoples  hght, 
one  by  one,  and  often  all  together ;  the  Latin  people,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Goths,  the  Samnites,  the  other  Sabellic  peoples  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the 
end  is  always  victory.  The  beginnings  of  this  history  were  sonmre.  Rome 
was  afflicted  by  one  of  those  pestilences  which  one  finds  in  all  the  epochs  of 
the  history  of  this  unsanitary  city.  Thence  was  the  origin  of  those  scenic 
pieces  imported  by  the  Etruscans  and  giving  origin  to  comedy  — a  means 
devised  to  appease  the  gods;  so  that  Roman  comedy  had  an  ongm  religious 
and  dismal.  The  fifth  century  is  for  Rome  the  age  of  great  devotions  and 

of  grand  sacrifices. ^  t  •  -3  + 

We  must  now  carry  our  eyes  beyond  the  plain  of  Latium,  and  penetrate 

into  Campania  and  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Sabines  are  a  people  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  ot 
But  the  Sabines  of  Cures  and  the  country  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber 
are  those  who  have  hitherto  engaged  our  attention.  It  is  in  the  highlands 
of  Reate  and  Amiternum  that  we  must  search  for  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
The  valleys  of  this  high  district  afford  hut  scanty  subsistence ;  and  the  hardy 
mountaineers  ever  and  anon  cast  off  swarms  of  emigrants,  who 
homes,  and  made  good  their  claim  by  arms.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  babei- 
lian  tribes,  when  famine  threatened  and  population  became  dense,  to  devote 
the  whole  produce  of  one  spring-time  to  the  gods.  Among  other  PJ^duce, 
the  youth  born  in  that  year  were  dedicated  to  the  god  Mamers  (^Mars j. 
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and  went  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.  On  one  sucIl  occasion  the 
emigrants,  pressing  southward  from  the  Sabine  highlands,  ueciipied  the  broad 
mountainous  district  which  lies  northward  of  Campania,  luul  took  the  name 
of  Saninites.  Tlie  Fieenians  and  Freiitanians,  on,  the  north  coast,  witli  the 
four  allied  cantons  of  the  Vestinians,  Marniciiiians,  Peiigniaiis,  and  Marsians, 
who  were  interposed  between  the  Saninites  and  their  ancestral  Sabines, 
claimed  kin  witli  both  nations-  The  Saninites  themselYes  also  formed  four 
cantons  —  tlie  Caraeeniaiis,  Peiitriaris,  Gaudiriiaiis,  and  Hirpiniaiis.  Of  these 
the  Pentrians  w'ere  far  the  most  considerable;  they  occupied  the  rugged 
mountain  district  lietweeii  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Viilturiius  and  the  Calor. 
Here  a  great  mass  of  mountains,  no'w  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  i\Iatese, 
rises  boldly  from  the  central  chain  to  the  ]ie.ight  of  more  tliaii  six  thousand 
feet;  andhs  steep  defiles  offer  defences  of  great  natural  streiigtli.  But  tlie 
remains  of  massive  polygonal  masonry,  which  are  still  seen  on  the  rocky 
heights  occupied  by  their  towns  of  Mhsernia  and  Bovianuiii  (Isernia  and 
Bojano),  sliowed  that  tlie  Saninites  used  art  to  strengthen  tlieir  natural 
defences.  Below  Mount  Matese,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  lay  the  canton 
of  the  Caudiriians,  whose  town  of  Beneventum  (anciently  called  Maleventum 
Maliessa)  w^as  also  made  strong  by  art.  It  is  within  these  limits,  from 
jEsernia  to  Beneventum,  that  tlie  scenes  of  tlie  chief  campaigns  of  the 
Samnite  wmrs  were  laid. 

From  the  nature  of  their  country  the  Saninites  were  a  pastoral  people. 
Their  mountains  break  into  numberless  valleys,  sloping  botli  north  and  south, 
well  watered,  and  fresh  even  in  the  summer  heats.  Into  these  valleys,  as  is 
still  the  practice  of  the  country,  the  flocks  w^ere  driven  from  the  lower  lands, 
ascending  higher  as  the  heats  increased,  and  descending  towards  the  plain  as 
autumn  inclined  tow^ards  winter. 

But  the  Samnites  w'ere  not  contented  with  these  mountain  homes.  As 
they  had  themselves  been  sent  forth  from  a  central  hive,  so  in  time  they  cast 
forth  iiew^  sw^arms  of  emigrants.  In  early  times  a  Samnite  tribe,  under  the 
name  of  Frentaiiians,  had  taken  possession  of  the  coast  lands  north  of  Apulia. 
Other  bands  of  adventurous  settlers  puslied  down  the  Vulturnus  and  Calor 
into  tlie  rich  plain  that  lay  beneath  their  mountains,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Campania,  or  the  cliampagne  land.  In  .earlier  times  this  fair  plain 
had  attracted  Etruscan  conquerors ;  and  its  chief  city,  anciently  called  V ul- 
turnum,  is  said  from  them  to  have  received  the  lasting  name  of  Capua.  But 
about  the  -year  423  b.g.,  nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  wliich  w'e  are 
presently  to  speak,  a  band  of  Samnites  seized  the  famous  city,  and  reduced 
the  ancient  Oscaii  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  clients.  Soon  after,  the 
great  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  then  gave  name  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was 
conquered  by  the  new  lords  of  Capua,  who  from  this  time  forth,  under  the 
name  of  Campanians,  became  the  dominant  power  of  the  country .  In  course 
of  time,  ho\vever,  the  Samnites  of  Capua,  or  the  Campanians,  adopted  the 
language  and  customs  of  their  Oscan  subjects.  Hence  the  Campanian  Sam¬ 
nites  broke  off  their  connection  with  the  old  Samnites  of  the  mountains,  just 
as  the  Homan  Sabines  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  old  Sabines  of  Cures, 
and  as  in  England  the  Anglo-Normans  became  the  national  enemies  of  the 
French. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  who  stretched  across 
the  breadth  of  Italy  below  Campania,  were  formed  a  mixture  of  Samnite 
invaders  with  the  ancient  population,  themselves  a  compound  of  Oscan  and 
Pelasgian  races ;  while  the  Bruttians,  who  occupied  the  mountainous  district 
south  of  the  Gidf  of  Tarentum,  were  a  similar  offcast  from  the  Lucanians. 
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But  these  lialf-Subelliaii  tribes,  like  the  old  races  from  whom  the  Saumites 
came,  lent  uncertain  aid  to  their  kinsmen  in  the  struggle  with  Rome. 

These  remarks  will  prepare  us  for  the  great  conflict  which  in  fact  deter- 
Jiiined  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  to  be  the  right  of  the  Roman,  and  ]iot  of  the 
Samnite  peopled  The  first  %var  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  such  as  we  have  just 
alluded  to  between  the  Campanians  and  the  old  Sanmites  of  the  Matese.  In 
the  year  854  b.c.  a  league  had  been  concluded  witli  the  Romans  and  tlie 
Samnites.  Since  that  time,  Samnite  adventurers  had  been  pressing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  had  taken  the  Volscian  cities  of  Sora  and  Fre- 
gelhe,  while  the  Romans,  combined  mtli  the  Latins  again  since  the  year 
858  B.C.,  'were  forcing  back  the  Yolscians  from  the  west.  In  343  B.c.,"  the 
Samnites  pursued  their  encroachments  so  far  as  to  assail  Teaniim,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Sidicines,  an  Oscaii  tribe,  who  occupied  the  lower  hills  m  the 
north  of  Campania.  The  Sidicines  demanded  the  aid  of  Capua  against  their 
assailants ;  and  the  Campanians,  venturing  to  give  this  aid,  drew  upon  their 
own  heads  the  wrath  of  the  mountaineers.  The  Samnites  took  possession  of 
Mount  Tifata,  a  bare  hill  which  overhangs  Capua  on  the  north,  and  plun¬ 
dered  at  will  the  rich  plain  below.  Unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field 
the  degenerate  Campanians  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  and  Latii’ 
league.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  listening  to  this  application;  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  eleven  years  before,  and  no  aggression 
against  Rome  was  chargeable  upon  the  Samnites.  But  it  is  probable  that 
their  progress  in  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus  had  alarmed  the 
senate ;  and  all  scruples  were  removed  when  the  Campanians  offered  to  sur¬ 
render  _  their  city  absolutely,  so  that  in  defending  them  Rome  would  be 
defending  her  own  subjects.  This  quibbling  bargain  -was  struck,  and  war 
was  declared  against  the  Samnites.^ 


THE  FIRST  SAMIUTE  WAR 

The  consuls  were  ordered  to  take  the  field.  The  consul  M.  Valerius 
Corvus  led  his  legions  into  Campania,  where,  probably  in  consequence  of 
some  reverses  of  which  w'e  are  not  informed,  he  encamped  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Gaurus  over  Cum®.  The  Samnite  army  came  full  of  confidence; 
the  consul  led  out  liis  troops,  and  a  battle  commenced,  highly  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  the  prelude  of  those  which  w^ere  to  decide 
whether  the  empire  of  Italy  and  of  the  world  was  reserved  for  Rome  or  for 
Sainnium. 

The  two  armies  ^vere  equal  in  courage,  and  similarly  armed  and  arrayed; 
that  of  the  Samnites^  consisted  entirely  of  infantry,  and  the  cavalry,  wdiich 
the  consul  sent  first  into  action,  could  make  no  impression  on  its  firm  ranks. 
He  then  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  aside  to  the  wings,  and  led  on  the  legions 
in  person.  The  fight  was  most  obstinate :  each  seemed  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  yield :  at  length,  a  desperate  effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
drove  the  Samnites  back ;  they  wavered,  broke,  and  fled  to  their  entrenched 
camp,  which  they  abandoned  in  the  night,  and  fell  back  to  Suessula.  They 
declared  to  those  who  asked  why  they  had  fled,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
seemed  to  be  ou  fire  and  their  gestures  those  of  madmen,  so  that  they  could 
not  stand  before  them. 


hpp  Samnites  “  the  worthiest  foes  whom  Rome  ever  met  within 

-  adds,  “There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  possessed  a  Federal  Con- 
atiaition.  Their  resistance  ended  only  with  the  extermination  of  their  race.”] 
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The  other  consul,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  having  heeii  directed  to  invade 
Samniuii,  led  his  army  to  Saticula,  the  nearest  Samnite  town  to  Capua.  The 
Apennines  in  this  part  run  from  north  to  south,  in  parallel  ranges,  enclosing 
fertile  valleys,  and  the  road  to  Beneventmii  passes  over  them.  The  consul, 
advancing-  carelessly,  had  crossed  the  first  range,  and  his  line  of  march  had 
reached  the  valley,  when  on  looking  back  the  Romans  saw  the  wooded 
heights  behind  them  occupied  by  a  Samnite  army.  To  advance  was  danger¬ 
ous,  retreat  seemed  impossible.  In  this  perplexity  a  tribune  named  P.  Deciiis 
proposed  to  occupy  with  the  hastats  and  prmcipes  of  one  legion  (that  is,  six¬ 
teen  hmidred  men,)  an  eminence  over  the  way  along  which  the  Samnites 
were  coming.  The  consul  gave  permission;  Decius  seized  the  height,  which 
he  maintained  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  till  the  favourable  moment 
was  lost,  and  the  consul  had  led  back  his  army  and  gained  the  ridge.  When 
night  came,  the  Samnites  remained  about  the  hill  and  went  to  sleep ;  in  the 
second  watch  Decius  led  down  his  men  in  silence,  and  they  took  their  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  slumbering  foes.  They  had  got  halfway  through, 
when  one  of  the  Romans  in  stepping  over  the  Samnites  struck  against  a 
shield  ;  the  noise  awoke  those  at  hand ;  the  alarm  spread ;  the  Romans  then 
raised  a  shout,  fell  on  all  they  met,  and  got  off  wdthoiit  loss.  They  reached 
their  owui  camp  while  it  w-as  yet  night,  but  they  halted  outside  of  it  till  the 
day  was  come.  At  dawn,  when  their  presence  was  announced,  all  poured 
forth  to  gi*eet  them,  and  Decius  wms  led  in  triumph  through  the  camp  to  the 
consul,  who  began  to  extol  his  deeds ;  but  Decius  interrupted  him,  saying 
that  now^  was  the  time  to  take  the  enemy  surprise.  The  army  was  then 
led  out,  and  the  scattered  Samnites  w-ere  fallen  on  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  After  the  victory  the  consul  gave  Decius  a  golden  crown  and  a 
hundred  oxen,  one  of  w'hicii  was  white  wdth  gilded  horns  ;  this  Decius  offered 
ill  sacrifice  to  Father  IMars,  the  rest  he  gave  to  his  comrades  in  peril,  and  each 
soldier  presented  tliem  with  a  pound  of  corn  and  a  pint  {sextarius)  of  '^vine, 
wdiile  the  consul,  giving  them  each  an  ox  and  twn  garments,  assured  them  of 
a  double  allowance  of  corn  in  future.  The  army  further  wove  the  obsidional 
crown  of  grass  and  placed  it  on  the  browns  of  Decius,  and  a  similar  crown  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  liis  own  men.  Such  wnre  the  generous  arts  by  which 
Rome  fostered  the  heroic  spirit  in  her  sons  ! 

Meantime  the  Samnites  at  Suessula  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  they 
spread  their  ravages  over  Campania.  The  two  consular  armies  being  united 
under  Valerius,  came  and  encamped  hard  by  them,  and  as  Valerius 'had  left 
all  the  baggage  and  camp-followers  behind,  the  Roman  army  occupied  a 
inucli  wsmaller  camp  than  wns  usual  to  their  numbers.  Deceived  by  the  size 
of  their  camp  the  Samnites  clamoured  to  storm  it,  but  the  caution  of  their 
leaders  withheld  them.  Necessity  soon  compelled  them  to  scour  the  country 
ill  quest  of  provisions,  and  emboldened  by  the  consul’s  inactivity  they  went 
to  greater  and  greater  distances.  This  was  what  Valerius  waited  for ;  he 
suddenly  assailed  and  took  their  camp,  w^hich  was  but  slightly  guarded; 
then  leaving  two  legions  to  keep  it,  he  divided  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
falling  on  the  scattered  Samnites  cut  them  everywhere  to  pieces.  The  shields 
of  the  siaiii  and  fugitives  amounted,  w-e  are  told,  to  forty  thousand,  the  cap¬ 
tured  standards  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Both  consuls  triumphed. 

While  the  Roman  arms  were  thus  engaged  in  Campania,  the  Latins  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Pelignians,  the  kinsmen  and  allies  of  the  Samnites. 

No  military  events  are  recorded  of  the  year  S42,  but  a  strange  tale  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  Roman  army  has  been  handed  down.  The  tale  runs  thus : 
The  Roman  soldiers,  who  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  had  been  left  to 
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winter  m  Capua,  corrupted  by  the  luxury  whicli  they  there  witnessed  and 
enjoyed,  formed  the  nefarious  plan  of  massacring  the  inhaliitants  and-seiziiuT 
the  town.  ^  Tlieir  projects  had  not  ripened,  when  C.  Marcius  Entilus,  the 
consul  for  342,  came  to  take  the  command.  He  first,  to  keep  them  quiet 
gave  out  that  tlie  troops  were  to  be  quartered  in  Capua  the  following  winter 
also  :  tlien  noting  the  ringleaders,  he  sent  them  hoiiie  under  various  pretexts 
and  gave  furloughs  to  any  tliat  asked  for  them;  his  colleague,  Q.  ^rvilius 
Ahala,  meantime  taking  care  to  detain  all  who  came  to  Rome.  The  strata¬ 
gem  succeeded  for  some  time hut  at  length  the  soldiers  perceived  that  none 
of  tlieir  comrades  came  back ;  and  a  cohort  that  was  going  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  halted  at  Lautul^,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
east  of  larracina;  it  was  there  joined  by  all  who  were  going  home  sin^^iy  on 
leave,  and  the  whole  number  soon  equalled  that  of  an  army.  The^^  soon 
after  broke  up,  and  marching  for  Rome  encamped  under  Alba  Longa.  ‘  Reel¬ 
ing  their  want  of  a  leader,  and  learning  that  T.  Quiiictius,  a  distinguished 
patrician,  wdio  being  lame  of  one  leg  from  a  wound  had  retired  from  the  city 
was  living  on  his  farm  in  the  Tusculaii  district,  they  sent  a  party  by  night 
who  seized  him  in  his  bed,  and  gave  him  the  option  of  death  or  becomiin^ 
their  commander.  He  therefore  came  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  saluted  as 
general,  and  desired  to  lead  them  to  Rome.  Eight  miles  from  the  city  they 
were  met  by  an  army  led  by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Corviis.  Each  side 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  civil  war,  and  readily  agreed  to  a  conference. 
The  mutineers  consented  to  entrust  their  cause  to  the  dictator,  whose  name 
was  a  sufficient  security.  He  rode  back  to  the  city,  and  at  his  desire  the 
senate  and  curies  decreed  that  none  should  be  punished  for,  or  even  re¬ 
proached  with,  their  share  in  the  mutiny,  that  no  soldier’s  name  should  be 
struck  out  of  the  roll  without  his  own  consent,  that  no  one  who  had  been  a 
tribune  should  be  made  a  centurion,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  knights  (as  they 
had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny)  shoidd  be  reduced.  And  thus  this  for¬ 
midable  mutiny  commenced  in  crime  and  ended  in  —  nothing! 

Another  and  a  far  more  probable  account  says  that  the  insurrection  broke 
out  m  the  city,  where  the  plebeians  took  arms,  and  having  seized  C.  Manlius 
m  the  niglit,  and.  forced  him  to  be  their  leader,  went  out  and  encamped  four 
miles  from  the  cit}%  where,  as  it  would  seem,  they  were  joined  by  the  army 
trom  Gampania.  The^  consuls  raised  an  army  and  advanced  against  them ; 

when  the  two  armies  met,  that  of  the  consuls  saluted  the  insurgents,  and 
the  soldiep  embraced  one  another.  The  consuls  then  advised  the  senate  to 
comply  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  peace  was  effected. 

The  still  existing  "weight  of  debt  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
secession  also,  and  a  cancel  of  debts  to  have  been  a  condition  of  the  peace. 
Lending  on  interest  at  a,ll  is  said  to  have  been  prohibited  at  this  time  by  a 
plebiseitum^  or  decree  of  the  tribes ;  and  others  were  passed  forbidding  any 
one  to  iiold  the  same  office  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  or  to  hold  two 
offices  at  the  same  time.  It  was  also  decreed  that  both  the  consuls  might  he 
piebeians.  The  name  of  the  tribune  L.  Genucius  being  mentioned,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  new  laws. 

The  following  year  (341)  peace  was  made  with  the  Samnites  on  the  light 
condition  oi  tlieir  giving  a  year’s  pay  and  three  months’  provisions  to  the 
Koman  army ;  and  they  were  allow^ed  to  make  war  on  the  Sidiciniaiis.  This 
moderation  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  cause  surprise,  were  it  not  that 
we  toow  they  now^  apprehended  a  conflict  with  their  ancient  allies  the  Latins  ; 
or  the  original  terms  of  their  federation  could  not  remain  in  force,  and  one 
or  other  must  become  the  dominant  state. 
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The  Sidicinians  and  Campanians,  on  being  thus  abandoned,  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Latins,  with  whom  the  Yoiscians  also 
formed  an  alliance.  The  Hernicans  adhered  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Sam- 
nites  also  became  their  allies.  As  war  between  Rome  and  Latiiim  seemed 
inevitable,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus  were  made  consuls 
for  the  ensuing  year  with  a  view  to  it.  But  the  Latins  would  first  try  the 
path  of  peace  and  accommodation ;  and  at  the  call,  it  is  said,  of  the  Roman 
senate,  their  two  prietors  and  ten  principal  senators  repaired  to  Rome. 
Audience  was  given  to  them  on  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  their  demands.  Though  the  Latins  were  now  the  more 
numerous  people  of  the  two,  tliey  only  required  a  union  of  perfect  equality, 
—  one  of  the  consuls  and  one-half  of  the  senate  to  be  Latins,  while  Rome 
should  be  the-  seat  of  government,  and  Romans  the  name  of  the  united 
nation.^  But  the  senate  exclaimed  against  the  unheard-of  extravagance  of 
these  demands,  the  gods  were  invoked  as  witnesses  of  this  scandalous 
breach  of  faith,  and  the  consul  Manlius  vowed  that  if  they  consented  to  be 
thus  dictated  to,  he  would  come  girt  with  his  sword  into  the  senate-hoUse 
and  slay  the  first  Latin  he  saw  there.  Tradition  said,  that  when  the  gods 
were  appealed  to,  and  the  Latin  prgetor  L.  Annins  spoke  with  contempt  of 
the  Roman  Jupiter,  loud  claps  of  thunder  and  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  told  the  anger  of  the  deity,  and  that  as  Annins  went  off  full  of  rage, 
he  tumbled  down  the  flight  of  steps  and  lay  lifeless  at  the  bottom.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  saved  the  other  envoys  from  the  fury 
of  the  people.  War  was  forthwith  declared,  and  the  consular  armies  were 
levied. 


THE  LATIN  WAK. 

As  the  Latin  legions  were  now  in  Campania  (340),  the  Romans,  instead 
of  taking  the  direct  route  through  Latium,  made  a  circuit  through  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Samnites,  and  probably  the  Hernicans,  came  and  encamped  before  the  Latins 
near  Capua.  Here  a  dream  presented  itself  to  the  consuls :  the  form  of  a 
man,  of  size  more  than  human,  appeared  to  each,  and  announced  that  the 
general  on  one  side,  the  army  on  the  other,  was  due  to  the  Manes  and 
Slother  Earth  ;  of  whichever  people  the  general  should  devote  himself  and 
the  adverse  legions,  theirs  would  be  the  victory.  The  victims  when  slain  por¬ 
tending  the  same,  the  consuls  announced,  in  presence  of  their  officers,  that  he 
of  them  whose  forces  first  began  to  yield  would  devote  himself  for  Rome. 

To  restore  strict  discipline  and  to  prevent  any  treachery,  the  consuls 
forbade,  under  pain  of  death,  any  single  combats  with  the  enemy.  One 
day  the  son  of  the  consul  Manlius  -  chanced  with  his  troop  of  horse  to  come 
near  to  where  the  Tusculan  horse  was  stationed,  whose  commander,  Gem- 
inus  Metiiis,  knowing  young  Manlius,  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat. 
Shame  and  indignation  overpowered  the  sense  of  duty  in  the  mind  of  the 
Roman ;  they  ran  against  each  other,  and  the  Tusculan  fell ;  the  victor, 
bearing  the  bloody  spoils,  returned  to  the  camp  and  came  with  them  to  his 
father.  The  consul  said  nothing,  but  forthwith  called  an  assembly  of  the 

f  lEreeman  «  notes  that  Borne  had  never  appeared  to  he  ‘  ‘  the  mere  capital  of  the  Latin  League. 
As  far  as  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  history  go  hack,  Rome  holds  a  position  towards  Latium 
far  more  lordly  than  that  of  Thebes  towards  Boeotia.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  League  of  small 
towns  could  not  permanently  bear  up  against  a  single  great  city  of  their  own  race  wh(«e  strength 
equalled  their  united  strength,  and  which  was  more  liberal  of  its  franchise  than  any  other  city- 
commonwealth  ever  was.”] 
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army ;  then  reproaching  his  son  with  his  breach  of  discipline,  lie  ordered 
the  lictor  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  bind  him  to  the  stake.  The  assembly 
stood  mute  with  horror  ;  but  when  the  axe  fell,  and  the  blood  of  the  gallant 
youth  gushed  forth,  bitter  lamentation,  mingled  with  curses  on  the  ruthless 
sire,  arose.  They  took  up  the  bod}'  of  the  slain,  and  buried  it  without  the 
camp,  coTered  with  the  spoils  he  had  won ;  and  when  after  the  war  Man¬ 
lius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  the  young  men  would  not  go  forth  to  receive 
him,  and  throughout  life  he  was  to  them  an.  object  of  hatred  and  aversion. 

The  war  between  Rome  and  Latium  w*as  little  less  than  civil ;  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers  had  for  years  served  together  in  the  same  companies  and 
they  wxre  all  acquainted.  They  now  stood  in  battle-array  opposite  each 
other  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Samnites  and  Hernicaiis  being 


SLlnlics  condemning  his  Son  to  Death 


oijposed  to  the  Oscan  allies  of  the  Latins.  Both  the  consuls  sacrificed  before 
the  battle :  the  entrails  of  the  victim  offered  by  Decius  portended  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  liearing  that  the  signs  boded  well  to  Manlius,  Tis  well,”  said  be, 
“if  my  colleague  has  good  signs.”  In  the  battle,  the  left  wing,  led  by 
Decius,  was  giving  way ;  the  consul  saw  that  his  hour  was  come  ;  he  called 
aloud  for  Valerius,  the  pontifex  maxim  us,  and  standing  on  a  naked 
weapon,  clad  in  his  consular  robe,  his  head  veiled,  and  his  hand  on  his  chin, 
he  repeated  after  the  pontiff  the  form  of  devotion.  He  then  sent  the  lictors 
to  announce  to  Manlius  what  he  had  done,  and  girding  his  robe  tightly 
round  him,  and  mounting  his  horse,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemies. 
He  seemed  a  destructive  spirit  sent  from  heaven ;  wherever  he  came  he  car¬ 
ried  dismay  and  death  ;  at  length  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  ardour 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  revived,  and  the  skill  of  Manlius  secured  the  victory. 
When  the  front  ranks  (anteiignani)  of  both  armies  were  wearied,  he  ordered 
the  accensi  to  advance ;  the  Latins  then  sent  forward  their  triarians ;  and 
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%vlien  these  'were  wearied,  the  consul  ordered  the  Roman  triarians  to  rise 
and  advance.  The  Latins  having  no  fresh  troops  to  oppose  to  them  were 
speedily  defeated,  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  that  but  one-fourth  of 
their  army  escaped.  Next  day  the  body  of  the  consul  Deciiis  was  found 
amidst  heaps  of  slain,  and  magnificently  interred. 

The  Latins  fled  to  the  town  of  Vescia,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  prtetor 
Niimisius  a  general  levy  was  made  in  Latium,  with  which,  in  reliance  on  the 
reduced  state  of  the  Roman  army,  he  ventured  to  give  the  consul  battle  at  a 
place  named  Trifanum,  between  Sinuessa  and  Minturnic,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Liris.  The  rout  of  the  Latins,  however,  was  so  complete,  that  few  of 
the  towns  even  thought  of  resistance  when  the  consul  entered  Latium.  The 
Latin  public  land,  two-thirds  of  that  of  Privernum,  and  the  Faleniian  dis¬ 
trict  of  Campania,  were  seized  for  the  Roman  people,  and  assignments  of  2| 
jugera  on  this  side,  3|  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liris,  were  made  to  the  poor 
plebeians,  who  murmured  greatly  at  the  large  quantity  that  was  reserved  as 
domain.  As  the  Campanian  knights  (sixteen  liundred  in  number)  had 
remained  faithful  to  Rome,  they  w'ere  given  the  Roman  munlcipium,  and  each 
assigned  a  rent  charge  of  350  denarii  a  year  on  the  state  of  C'apua. 

The  Latin  and  Volscian  towns  continued  singly  to  resist,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  Avas  not  completed  till  the  year  338.  Prudence  and  some  moderation 
were  requisite  on  the  part  of  Rome,  in  order  not  to  have  rebellious  subjects 
in  the  Latins.  Citizenship  therefore,  in  different  degrees,  was  conierred  on 
them;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  national  diets,  and  commerce  and 
intermarriage  betAA^een  the  people  of  their  different  towns  were  prohibited. 
The  principal  families  of  A^elitne  Avere  forced  to  go  and  live  beyond  the 
Tiber,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  Roman  colonists.  Their  ships  of  Avar 
Avere  taken  from  the  Antiates,  who  Avere  forbidden  to  possess  aii}'  in  future. 
Some  of  them  Avere  brought  to  Rome:  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  others  were 
cut  off,  and  the  pulpit  (saggestum)  in  the  Forum  Avas  adorned  Avitli  them, 
Avlience  it  was  named  the  ‘‘rostra.”  The  such  as  the  Latins  had 

formerly  had,  Avas  given  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Ciimm,  Suessula,  Fundi, 
and  Formife.  The  Latin  contingents  in  AA'ar  Avere  henceforth  to  serve  under 
their  OAvii  officers  apart  from  the  legions. 

While  the  Roman  dominion  Avas  thus  extended  Avithout,  Anse  and  patri¬ 
otic  men  of  both  orders  saw  the  necessity  of  'internal  concord,  and  of  abol- 
isliing  antiquated  and  now  mischievous  claims  and  pretensions.  In  339, 
therefore,  the  patrician  consul  Tib.  JEmilius  named  his  plebeian  colleague 
Q.  Publilius  Philo  dictator,  who  then  brought  forw'ard  the  folloAving  laAVS  to 
complete  the  constitution.  (1)  The  patricians  should  give  a  previous  con¬ 
sent  to  any  law  that  Avas  to  be  brought  before  the  centuries;  for  as  such 
a  law  must  previously  have  passed  the  senate,  and  the  centuries  could  make 
no  alteration  in  it,  their  opposition,  it  Avould  seem,  could  hardly  have  any 
ground  but  prejudice  and  spite.  (2)  The  Plehisdta  should  be  binding  on 
all  Quirites.  (3)  One  of  the  censors  should  of  necessity  he  a  plebeian. 
The  curies  were  induced,  we  know  not  how,  to  gixQ  their  assent  to  these 
hiAvs.^  Internal  discord  was  noAV  at  an  end,  and  the  golden  age  of  Roman 
heroism  and  virtue  began. 

In  tlie  interpretations  of  clauses  1  and  2  of  tlie  Publilian  Law  scholars  are  divided.  The 
comitia  curiata  had  now  lost  all  real  power,  and  in  fact  had  never  enjoyed  the  right  to  pass  upon 
resolutions  adopted  hy  other  assemblies.  It  was  probably  either  the  senate  or  the  patrician  part 
of  the  senate  which  was  required  to  give  its  previous  consent  to  bills  brought  before  the  centuries. 
Clause  2  probably  gave  validity  to  resolutions  of  the  tribal  assembly,  even  when  no  patiieiaiis 
were  present ;  cf .  Botsford-J^] 
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THE  SECOND  SAMNITK  WAR 

The  affairs  for  the  ten  succeeding  years  are  of  comparative  unimportance. 
The  Romans  and  Samnites  both  knew  that  anothen  war  was  mevitable,  and 
they  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  it.  In  the  year  <  the  people  of 

the  Greek  town  of  Pahuyolis  {Old  Toim>>  being  in,  alliance  with  the  bamnites, 
ben-aii  to  exercise  hostilities  against  the  Roman  coionists  in  Cainpaiiia.  As 
the?  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  the  consul  Q.  1  ublilms  Philo  \vas  sent 
^iiist  them,  while  his  colleague,  L.  Cornelius  Leiituhas,  watched  the 
motions  of  the  Samnites.  Publilius  encamped  between  Palsooolis  and  its 
kindred  town  of  Neapolis  (_Ncio  Town),  and  on  his  sending  word  home  that 
there  was  a  lara-e  body  of  Samiiite  and  Nolan  troops  in  them,  envoys  were 
?ent  to  Saniiiium  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  treaty.  The  Samnites  replied 
that  those  were  volunteers,  over  whom  the  state  had  no  control ;  that  more¬ 
over  they  had  not,  as  the  Romans  had  alleged,  excited  the  people  of  hundi 
and  FormicC  to  revolt,  while  the  Romans  had  sent  a  colony  to  Fregellae,  m  a 
district  which  of  right  was  theirs;  that,  in  fine,  there  was  no  us^e  m  arguing 
or  complaining  when  the  plain  between  Capua  and  Suessula  offered  a  space 
on  which  they  might  decide  whose  should  be  the  empire  of  Italj .  The 
Roman  fetial  then  veiled  his  head,  and  with  hands  raised  to  heaven  prayed 
the  god-s  to  prosper  the  arms  and  couimels  of  Roine  if  right  was  on  her  side , 
if  not  to  blast  and  confound  them.  Right  certainly  was  not  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  for  she  had  first  violated  the  treaty;  but  war  was  not  to  be  averted, 

and  it  was  now  to  begin.  ,  ,  .  . ,  , 

A  Roman  army  entered  Samiiium  on  the  Volscian  side,  ravaged  the 
country,  and  took  some  towns.  Publilius’  year  haying  expired,  his  com- 
mand  was  continued  to  Mm  (326)  under  the  new  title  of  proconsul ;  and 
soon  a  party  in  Neapolis,  weary  of  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  began 
to  plot  a  surrender.  While  Nyiuphius,  one  of  the  leading  men,  induced  the 
Samnites  to  go  out  of  the  town,  to  embark  in  the  ships  in  the  port,  and  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Latinm,  Charilaus,  another  of  the  party,  closed  the 
■Tate  after  them,  and  admitted  the  Romans  at  another.  The  Samnites  instantly 
dispersed  and  fled  home  ;  the  Nolans  retired  from  the  town  unmolested. 

A  chief  ally  of  the  Samnites  were  the  people  of  the  Greek  city  ot 
Torentum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  kinsmen,  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians, 
were  in  alliance  with  Rome.  But  in  this  year,  a  revolution  took  place  in 
Lucania,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  became  subject  to  Samnium. 
similar  fate  menaced  the  Apulians,  if  not  aided;  but  to  reach  Apulia  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  Vestinian  country,  the  people  of  which  (one  of 
the  Marsian  confederacy)  refused  a  passage.  It  was  apprehended  at  Rome, 
that  if  the  Vestuiians  were  attacked,  the  other  three  states,  who  were  now  neu¬ 
tral,  would  take  arms,  and  throw  their  weight  into  the  Samiiite  scale,. and  their 
valour  was  weU  known  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iinportauoe  of  Apulia, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  was  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  lost,  ihe  cunsiu 
D.  Junius  Brutus  accordmgly  led  his  army  (S26)  into  tlieVestimaii  country:  a 
hard-fought  victory,  and  the  capture  of  two  of  their  towns,  reduced  the  \  esti- 
nians  to  submission,  and  the  other  members  of  the  league  remained  at  peace. 

The  other  consul,  L.  Camillus,  fell  sick  as  he  was  about  to  invade  Samnium 
and  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  dictator  but  as  there  was  said  to  have 

r  5  This  is  the  Papirius  Cursor  of  whom  Livy  0  writes  the  glowing  eulogy  we  9UO^^  te 
urecUine  Volume,  cWter  LVII,  where  Livy  claims  that  Papmus  Cursor --as  the  contempora^ 
of  SudSTud  tta  general  whom  he  wW  have  met  had  he  attwked  Eome  instead  of 

Persia  — would  have  equalled  the  Macedoniau  and  driven  him  out  of  Italy.] 
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been  isome  cltoi*  in  the  auspices,  he  was  obliged  to  retiiiii  to  Rome  to  renew 
them.  As  he  was  departing,  he  strictly  charged  Q.  Fabius  Rullianiis,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  whom  he  left  in  command,  not  to  risk  an  action  on  any 
acccmiit  during  his  absence.  But,  heedless  of  his  orders,  Fabius  seized  the 
lirst  occasion  of  engaging  the  enemy,  over  wlioni  he  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  As  soon  as  the  dictator  learned  wdiat  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  the 
caiiip,  breatliing  fury.  Fabius,  warned  of  his  approach,  besought  the  soldiers 
to  protect  him.  Papiriiis  came,  ascended  his  tribunal,  summoned  the  master 
of  the  horse  before  him,  and  demanded  why  he  had  disobeyed  orders,  and 
thus  v'eakeiied  the  military  discipline.  liis  defence  but  irritated  his  judge 
the  more  ;  the  lictors  approached  and  began  to  strip  him  for  death ;  he 
broke  from  them,  and  sought  refuge  among  the  triarians  :  confusion  arose ; 
those  nearest  the  tribunal  prayed,  the  more  remote  menaced,  the  dictator : 
the  legates  came  round  him,  entreating  him  to  defer  his  judgment  till  the 
next  day  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  them.  Night  at  length  ended  the  contest. 

During  the  night  Fabius  fled  to  Rome,  and  by  his  father’s  advice  made 
his  complaint  of  the  dictator  to  the  assembled  senate  ;  but  while  he  was 
speaking,  Papirius,  who  had  followed  him  from  the  camp  with  the  utmost 
mpidity,  entered,  and  ordered  his  lictors  to  seize  him.  The  senate  imploi^d  ; 
but  he  was  inexorable  :  the  elder  Fabius  then  appealed  to  the  people,  before 
whom  he  enlarged  on  the  cruelty  of  the  dictator.  Every  heart  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  time-honoured"father  ;  but  when  Papirius  showed  the  rigor¬ 
ous  necessity  of  upholding  military  discipline,  by  which  the  state  was  main¬ 
tained,  all  were  silent,  from  conviction.  At  length  the  people  and  their 
tribunes  united  with  Fabius  and  the  senate  in  supplication,  and  the  dictator,* 
deeming  liis  authority  suffieiently  vindicated,  granted  life  to  his  master  of 
the  horse.  ^  , 

Papirius,  when  he  returned  to  his  army,  gave  the  Samiiites  a  decisive 
defeat;  and  having  divided  the  spoil  among  his  soldiers  to  regain  their 
favour,  and  granted  a  truce  for  a  year  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  their 
giving  each  soldier  a  garment  and  a  year’s  pay,  he  returned  to  Rome  and 
triumphed. 

The  events  of  the  next  year  (823)  are  dubious  ;  but  m  822  the  camp  of 
the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  who  had  entered  Samiiiiim  wdthout  suifi- 
cieiit  caution,  was  surprised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
closed  before  an  attack  could  be  made,  and  in  the  night  the  dictator,  leaving 
a  number  of  fires  burning  in  the  camp,  led  awaj’’  his  legions  in  silence.  But 
the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and  their  cavalry  hung  on  the  retiring  army,  to 
slacken  its  pace.  With  daybreak  the  Samnite  inhmtry  came  up,  and  the 
dictator,  finding  further  retreat  impossible,  drew  Ms  forces  up  in  order  of 
battle.  A  desperate  conflict  commenced ;  during  five  hours  .neither  side 
gave  wav  an  inch ;  the  Samnite  horse,  seeing  the  baggage  of  the  Romans  but 
slightly  guarded,  made  for  it,  and  began  to  plunder :  while  thus  engageci, 
they  vvere  fallen  on  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Roman  horse,  who  then  turned 
and  assailed  the  now  unprotected  rear  of  the  Samnite  infantry.  The  dic> 
tutor  urged  his  legions  to  new  exertions ;  the  Samnites  wavered,  broke,  and 
fled ;  their  general  and  thousands  fell,  and  thousands  w- ere  made  .captives. 

Meantime,  on  tlie  side  of  Apulia  an  ^  equally  glorious  victory  was 
gained  by  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Samnites  being  now 
quite  broken,  they  were  anxious  for  peace  on  almost  any  terms.  As  it  is 
usual  with  a  people,  when  measures  to  which  they  have  given  their  full  and 
eager  consent  have  failed,  to  throw”  the  entire  blame  on  their  leaders,  so  now 
the  Samnites  cast  all  their  misfortunes  on  Papius  Brutiilus,  one  of  tneir 
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principal  men,  and  resolved  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Koiiuiiis  as  the  cause 
of  the  war.  The  noble  Siimnite  saved  himself  from  disgrace  by  a  voiuntarv 
death ;  his  lifeless  corpse  was  carried  to  Koine ;  the  Koinaii  prisoners,  of 
whom  there  was  a  large  number,  were  released,  and  gold  was  sent  to  ransom 
the  Samnites.  The  utmost  readiness  to  yield  to  all  reasonable  terms  was 
evinced ;  but  nothing  'would  content  the  haughty  senate  but  the  supremacy, 
and  sooner  than  thus  resign  their  national  independence  the  Samnites  re¬ 
solved  to  dare  and  endure  the  uttermost. 

In  the  spring  (821)  the  Koinan  legions,  led  by  the  consuls  T.  Yeiuriiis 
and  Sp.  Postiimiiis,  encamped  at  Calatia  in  Campania,  with  the  intention  of 
directing  their  entire  force  against  central  »Sainiiiuin.  But  the  Sainnite  gen¬ 
eral,  C.  Pontius,  having  spread  a  false  report  tliat  Luceria,  in  Apulia,  was 
hard  pressed  by  a  Samnite  army,  and  on  the  point  of  surrender,  the  consuls 
resolved  to  attempt  its  relief  without  delay.  They  entered  the  Samnite 
country,  and  advanced  heedlessly  and  incautiously.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Caiuliiini  they  reached  the  Caudine  Forks,  as  a  pass  was  named  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  deep  valley  between  two  wooded  inoiiiitains  ;  a  hollow  way  led 
into  it  at  one  end,  and  a  narrow  ever  a  mountai%  which  closed  it  iip, 
led  out  of  it  at  the  other  end.  Into  these  toils  the  consuls  conducted  thei" 
army  ;  they  saw  nothing  to  alarm,  tlieni  till  the  head  of  the  column  came  to 
the  further  end,  and  found  the  passage  sto])ped  with  rocks  and  trunks  of 
trees,  and  on  looking  round  they  beheld  the  hills  occuxiied  by  soldiery.  To 
advance  or  to  retreat  was  now  equally  impiossible  ;  tliey  tlierefore  threw  u]) 
eiitrenclinients  in  the  valley,  and  remained  there,  the  Samnites  not  attacking 
them,  in  reliance  on  the  aid  of  famine.  At  length,  when  their  food  was 
spent  and  Iiunger  began  to  be  felt,  tliey  sent  deputies  to  learn  the  will  of  the 
Samnite  leaders.  It  is  said  that  Pontius,  on  this  occasion,  sent  for  his  father 
to  advise  him  :  this  venerable  old  man,  wlio,  in  liigh  rexnite  for  wisdom, 
dwelt  at  Caudiiiin,  was  conveyed  to  the  camj)  in  a  wain,  and  bis  advice  was 
either  to  let  the  Koinans  go  free  and  uninjured,  or  totally  to  destroy  the 
army.  Pontius  preferred  a  middle  course,  and  the  old  man  retired,  shedding 
tears  at  the  misery  be  saw  thence  to  come  on  his  country.  The  terms 
accorded  by  Pontius  were  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  alliance  between 
Koine  and  Sainmuin,  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  colonies  from  places  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Samnites,  and  the  giving  back  of  all  jilaces  to  wliich  they  had  a 
right.  The  arms  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  army,  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  given  nx)  to  the  conquerors.  How  rarely  has  Rome  ever 
granted  a  vanquished  enemy  terms  so  mild  as  these  !  Yet  the  Roman  his¬ 
torians  had  the  audacity  to  talk  of  the  insolence  of  the  victorious  Samnites^ 
and  the  Roman  senate  and  peojile  the  baseness  and  barbarity  to  jiut  to  an 
ignominous  death  the  noble  Pontius  twenty-seven  years  after  ! 

These  terms  were  sworn  to  by  the  consuls  and  their  principal  officers,  and 
six  hundred  knights  were  given  as  hostages  till  they  should  have  been  ratified 
by  the  senate  and  peojile.  A  passage  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  pass 
was  made  in  the  paling  with  which  the  Samnites  had  enclosed  tlieni.^nd  one 
of  the  pales  laid  across  it,  and  through  this  door  the  consuls,  followed  by 
their  ofiicers  and  men,  each  in  a  single  garment,  came  forth.  Pontius  gave 
beasts  of  burden  to  convey  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  provisions  enough  to 
take  the  army  to  Rome.  They  then  departed  and  readied  Capua  before 
nightfall ;  but  shame,  or  donbt  of  the  reception  they  might  meet  with,  kept 
them  from  entering.  Next  morning,  however,  all  the  xieople  came  out  to 
meet  and  console  them.  Refreshments  and  aid  of  every  kind  were  given 
them,  and  they  thence  pursued  their  Avay  to  Rome. 
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When  the  news  of  their  calamity  had  first  reached  Rome,  a  total  cessation 
of  business  CJiistitium')  had  taken  place,  and  a  general  levy,  either  to  attempt 
their  relief  or  to  defend  the  city,  had  been  made,  and  all  orders  of  people 
went  into  mourning.  In  this  state  of  things  the  disgraced  army  reached 
the  gates.  It  there  dispersed ;  those  who  lived  in  the  country  went  away  ; 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  city  slunk  witli  night  to  their  houses.  The  consuls, 
having  named  a  dictator  for  the  consular  elections,  laid  down  their  office  ; 
and  Q.  Fublilius  Philo  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor  were  appointed  to  be  their 
successors.c 


Triumph  of  Pafiriits 


In  commenting  on  the  Roman  attitude  towards  this  disaster,  lYilhelm  Ihne*^ 
calls  attention  to  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  people.  Like  other 
nations  they  could  remember  days  of  national  triumph,  but  unlike  most  other 
nations,  it  was  part  of  their  public  policy  to  keep  always  before  their  eyes  the 
memorials  of  those  days  when  they  had  suffered  defeat  and  humiliation.  They 
even  celebrated  the  anniversaries  of  occasions  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Roman  people,  national  pride  would  have  allowed 
to  lapse  into  oblivion.  Thus  it  was  that  the  day  of  the  Allia  and  the  day  of 
Cannae,  as  Ihne  assures  us,  were  more  memorable  than  the  day  that  marked  the 
victory  of  Zama.  And  now  beside  those  two  fateful  days  there  was^  to  be 
named  a  third  of  even  more  shameful  significance :  a  day  of  national  disgi'ace 
and  humiliation  of  the  most  painful  character.  At  the  Allia  and  at  Cannae  Roman 
citizens  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  open  battle ;  hut  at  Caudiiim  four  legions 
had  purchased  life  and  freedom  by  sacrificing  military  honour ;  and,  as  Gme 
declares,  “  the  Roman  people,  when  they  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement, 
covered  themselves  with  a  load  of  infamy  from  which  no  sophistry  could  free 
them,  even  in  their  own  conscience.’' 
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Tlie  senate  liaviiig  met  to  consider  of  the  peace,  the  consnl  Piildiliu'’  calied 
on  8p.  Fostumius  to  give  liis  opinion.  He  rose  with  downcast  looks,  and 
advised  that  h.imself  and  all  who  laid  sworn  to  the  treaty  should  he  delivered 
np  to  th(‘  Sainiiit(\s,  as  luiving  deceived  them,  liy  making  a  treaty  without 
the  consent  of  the  Homan  people,  and  a  fresh  army  lie  levied,  and  the  war 
renewed  ;  and  though  there  was  hardly  a  senator  who  had  not  a  son  or 
some  other  relative  among  the  hostages,  it  was  resolved  to  do  as  lie  advised. 
Postiimiiis  and  his  companions  were  ta,ken  bound  to  Caudium  ;  the  fetialled 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  Fontins,  and  made  the  surrender  of  them  in  the 
solemn  form.  Postiimius,  as  lie  concluded,  struck  his  knee  against  the  fetiahs 
thigh,  and  drove  him  off,  crying,  “  I  am  now  a  Saiunite,  thou  au  ambassador  : 
I  thus  violate  the  law  of  nations  ;  ye  may  justly  now  resume  tiie  war.'’ 

Pontius  replied  with  dignity  :  he  treated  this  act  of  religious  hypocrisy 
as  a  childisli  maiueiivre  ;  he  told  the  Romans  tiiat  if  tliey  wished  to  renounce 
the  treaty  with  any  show  of  justice,  they  should  place  their  legions  as  they 
were  when  it  was  made  ;  hut  their  present  conduct  lie  said  was  base  and 
unworthy,  and  he  would  not  accept  such  a  surrender  as  this,  or  let  them 
thus  hope  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.  He  then  ordered  I\)stumius  and 
tlie  other  Romans  to  he  uiibouiid  and  dismissed. 

The  war  therefore  was  renewed,  and  the  Romans  returning  to  their 
original  plan,  of  carrying  it  ou  simultaneously  iii  Apulia  and  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Samnium,  sent  (819)  the  consul  Papirius  to  lay  siege  to  Luceria, 
Avhich  was  now  ill  the  hands  of  tlie  Samnites,  wliile  Ids  colleague  Piiblilius 
led  his  arni}^  into  Saniiiium.  Papirius  sat  down  before  Luceria;  but  a 
Samnite  army  came  and  encamped  at  hand,  and  rendered  his  communication 
with  Arpi,  whence  he  drew  his  supplies,  so  dilhcult,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
knights’  going  and  fetching  corn  in  little  bags  on  their  horses  that  any  food 
could  be  had  in  tlie  camp.  They  were  at  length  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
Fublilius,  who  having  defeated  a  Samnite  army  marched  to  their  aid  ;  and 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  of  the  Tarentines  to  mediate  a  peace,  the  Homans 
attacked  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp  with  great  slaugliter,  which,  tliougli 
they  were  unable  to  retain  it,  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Samnite  army 
retire,  and  leave  Luceria  to  its  fate.  Its  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men 
then  capitulated,  on  condition  of  a  free  passage,  without  arms  or  Iiaggage. 

The  two  following  years  were  years  of  truce,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion 
on  both  sides  ;  and  during  the  truce  tlie  Romans  so  extended  and  consolidated 
their  dominion  in  Apulia  that  no  attempt  was  ever  after  made  to  shake  it 
off.  The  war  was  resumed  in  316,  and  the  Romans  laid  siege  to  Saticiila, 
an  Oscan  tOAvn  not  far  from  Capua  and  in  alliance  witli  the  Samnites.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Samnites  reduced  the  colonial  town  of  Plistia ;  and  tlie  Volscians 
of  Sora,  having  slain  their  Roman  garrison,  revolted  to  them.  Tliey  then 
made  an  attack  on  the  Roman  army  laefore  Saticiila,  hut  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  the  town  immediately  surrendered.  The  Roman  armies  forth- 
witli  entered  and  ravaged  Samnium,  and  tlie  seat  of  ivar  was  transferred  to 
Apulia.  While  tlie  consular  armies  w'ere  thus  distant,  the  Samnites  .nade  a 
general  leiyy,  and  came  and  took  a  position  at  Lautula*,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  communication  betiveen  Rome  and  Campania.  The  dictator,  Q.  Fabius, 
mstaiitly  levied  an  army,  and  hastened  to  give  tliera  battle.  Tlie  Romans 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  fled  from  the  "field ;  the  master  of  the  horse, 
Q.  Aiiiius,  unable  to  outlive  the  disgrace  of  flight,  maintained  his  ground,  and 
fell  fighting  bravely.  Revolt  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  Roman  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  vicinity ;  the  danger  was  great  and  imminent,  hut  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed,  and  tlie  menacing  storm  dispersed. 
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In  814  tlie  Samnites  sustained  a  great  defeat  near  a  town  named  Ciiiiia, 
whose  site  is  unknown.  The  Campanians-  who  were  in  the  act  of  revolting 
at  this  time,  submitted  ou  the  appearance  of  the  dictator-  C.  iJaeniiis,  and 
the  most  guilty  withdrew  themselves  from  piinisluiient  by  a  voluntary  death. 
The  Ausonian  towns,  Aiisona,  Mintnnne,  and  A'escia,  were  taken  liy  treach¬ 
ery  and  stratagem,  and  their  population  massacred  or  enslaved,  as  a  fearful 
lesson  to  the  subjects  of  Horne  against  wavering  in  their  allegiance. 

The  united  armies  of  the  consuls,  M.  Poeteliiis  and  C.  Sulpicius,  entered 
Samiiiimi  on  the  side  of  Caiidinm ;  but  while  they  were  advancing  timidly 
and  cautiously  through  that  formidable  region,  they  learned  that  the  Sam- 
nite  army  was  wasting  the  plain  of  Campania.  They  irnined lately  led  back 
their  forces,  and  ere  long  the  two  armies  encountered.  The  tactics  of  the 
Eomans  ivere  new  on  this  occasion ;  the  left  wing,  under  Poeteliiis,  wms  made 
dense  and  deep,  tvhile  tlie  right  was  expanded  more  than  usual.  Poeteliiis, 
adding  the  reserve  to  liis  wing,  made  a  steady  charge  with  the  whole  mass : 
the  Samnites  gave  way ;  their  horse  hastened  to  their  aid,  but  Sulpicius 
coming  up  with  his  body  of  horse,  and  charging  them  with  the  whole  Roman 
cavalry,  put  them  to  the  rout.  He  then  hastened  to  his  owm  wing,  which 
LOW'  w'as  yielding ;  the  timely  reinforcement  turned  the  scale,  and  tlie  Sam¬ 
nites  w'ere  routed  on  all  sides  with  great  slaughter. 

The  following  year  (313)  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Kola  and  some 
other  towns,  and  by  the  founding  of  colonies,  to  secaire  the  dominion  wiiicli 
had  been  accpiired.  In  312  Sora  wms  taken  in  the  following  manner :  A 
deserter  came  to  the  consuls,  and  offered  to  lead  some  Roman  soldiers  by  a 
secret  path  iit)  to  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  wiiicli  w'as  a  precipitous  emiiienee  over 
the  towm.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  the  legions  were  witlidiwwn  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  miles  from  the  town ;  some  cohorts  w'ere  concealed  in  a  wood  at 
hand,  and  ten  men  accompanied  the  Soran  traitor.  They  clambered  in  the 
night  up  through  the  stones  and  bushes,  and  at  length  reached  the  area 
of  the  citadel.  Their  guide,  showing  them  the  narrow,  steep  path  that  led 
tiieiice  to  the  town,  desired  them  to  guard  it  while  he  went  down  and  gave 
the  alarm.  He  then  ran  tliroiigh  the  town  crying  that  the  enemy  was 
on  the  citadel ;  and  wiieii  the  truth  of  his  report  w’as  ascertained,  the  people 
prepared  to  fly  from  the  towm ;  but  in  the  confusion,  the  Roman  cohorts 
broke  in  and  commenced  a  massacre.  At  daybreak  the  consuls  came  ;  they 
granted  their  lives  to  tlie  surviving  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  225, 
who,  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  were  brought  bound  to  Rome,  and  scourged 
and  beheaded  in  the  Forum. 

The  tide  of  war  had  turned  so  decidedly  against  the  Saiiniites,  that  one 
or  two  campaigns  more  of  the  whole  force  of  Rome  would  liav'e  sufficed  for 
their  subjugation.  But  just  now'  a  new  enemy  wms  about  to  appear,  w'ho 
W'as  likely  to  give  ample  employment  to  the  Roman  arms  for  some  time. 
The  Etruscans,  wdio,  probably  owung  to  their  contests  w'ltli  and  fears  of  the 
Gauls,  had  for  many  years  abstained  from  w'ar  with  the  Romans,  either  moved 
by  tlie  instances  of  the  Samnites  or  aw'are  of  the  danger  of  suffering  Rome 
to  grow  too  pow’erfiil,  began  to  make  such  hostile  manifestations  tiiat  great 
alarm  prevailed  at  Rome.  Various  circumstances,  how’ever.  kept  off  ilie  w'ar 
for  nearly  tw'o  years  longer;  at  length  in  311  all  the  peoples  of  Etruria, 
except  the  Arretines,  having  sent  their  troops,  a  Tuscan  army  prepared  to 
lay  siege  to  the  frontier  town  of  Sutrium.  The  consul  Q.  aEmilius  came 
to  cover  it,  and  the  two  armies  met  before  it.  At  daybreak  of  the  second 
day,  the  Tuscans  drew'  out  in  order  of  battle ;  the  consul,  having  made  his 
men  take  their  breakfast,  led  them  out  also,  The  armies  stood  opposite  each 
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otlier,  each  hesitating  to  begin,  till  after  noon;  tlie  Tuscans  then  fell  on: 
night  terminated  a  bloody  and  indecisive  action,  each  retired  to  theii  camp, 
and  neither  felt  thuniselvcs  strong  enough  to  renew  the  oouliict  next  day. 

The  next  year  (810)  a.  Tuscan  army  having  laid  siege  to  Sutriuin,  tlie 
consul  Q.  Fitbiiis  hastened  from  Kome  to  its  relief.  A.s  his  troops  Avere  far 
inferior  td  the  Etruscans  in  nuinber,  lie  led  them  cautiously  along  the  hills. 
The  enemy  drew  out  his  forces  in  the  plain  to  give  him  battle  ;  but  the 
consul,  fehfing  to  descend,  formed  his  array  on  the  hillside  in  a  pait  covered 
with  loose  stones.  Relying  on  their  numljers  the  Tuscans  charged  up  hill ; 
the  Romans  hurled  stones  and  missile  weapons  on  them,  and  then  charging, 
with  the  advantage  of  tlie  ground,  drove  them  back,  and  the  horse  getting 
betAveen  them  and  their  camp  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent 
Ciminiaii  Avood.  Their  camp  became  the  prize  of  the  victors. 

Like  so  many  others  in  the  early  Roman  history,  this  battle  has  probably 
been  given  a  magnitude  and  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
the  truth  Avould  seem  to  be,  that  the  con.sul  only  repulsed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy,  and  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  engage  their 
main  army,  resolved  to  create  a  diversion  by  invading  their  country. 

To  the  north  of  Sutrium,  between  it  and  the  modern  city  of  Viterbo 
extends  a  range  of  high  ground,  Avliich  at  that  time  formed  the  boundary 
between  Roman  and  independent  Etruria.  It  Avas  covered  Avith  natural 
AVOod,  and  wms  thence  named  the  Ciminian  AAmod.  OA^er  this  barrier  Fabius 
resolved  to  lead  his  troops.  He  sent  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  plan,  in 
order  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country  during 
his  absence.  Meantime  he  directed  one  of  his  brothers,  who  spoke  the 
Tuscan  language,  to  penetrate  in  disguise  to  the  Umbrians,  and  to  form 
alliances  with  any  of  them  that  Avere  hostile  to  the  Etruscans.  The  only 
people  however  wdioin  the  envoy  found  so  disposed  were  the  Camertes, 
who  agreed  to  join  the  Romans  if  they  penetrated  to  their  coiintry- 

The  senate,  daunted  at  the  boldness  of  Fabius’  plan,  sent  five  deputies 
accompanied  l)y  two  tribunes  of  the  people  to  forbid  him  to  enter  the  AAuod, 
perhaps  to  arrest  him  if  he  should  hesitate  to  obey.  But  they  came  too 
late  :  in  the  first  Avatch  of  the  night  Fabius  sent  forAvard  his  baggage,  the 
infantry  followed ;  he  himself  a  little  before  sunrise  led  the  horse  up  to 
the  enemy’s  camp,  as  it  were  to  reconnoitre.  In  tlie  evening  he  returned 
to  his  OAvn  camp,  and  then  set  out  and  came  up  with  his  infantry  before 
night.  At  daybreak  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  beheld 
the  cultured  vales  and  plains  of  Etruria  stretched  out  before  them.  They 
hastened  to  seize  the  offered  prey  :  the  Etruscan  nobles  assembled  their 
vassals  to  oppose  them,  but  they  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  the 
disciplined  troops  of  Rome.  The  Roman  army  spread  their  ravages  as  far 
as  Perusia,  Avhere  they  encountered  and  totally  defeated  a  combined  army 
of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  ;  and  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  three  of 
the  leading  cities  of  Etruria,  sent  fortliAvith  to  sue  for  peace,  Avliicli  Avas 
granted  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.  As  the  Romans  Avere  returning  to  the 
relief  of  Sutrium  they  encountered  at  the  lake  of  Vadimo  another  Etruscan 
army,  of  select  troops  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  Qege  saerata)  to  fight  to  their 
uttermost.  The  tAVo  armies  engaged  hand  to  hand  at  once  ;  the  first  rank.s 
fought  till  they  Avere  exhausted  ;  the  reserA^e  then  advanced,  and  the  victory 
was  only  decided  by  the  Roman  knights  dismounting  and  taking  their  place 
in  the  front  of  the  line. 

While  Faliins  Av'as  conducting  the  Avar  in  Etruria,  liis  colleague  C.  Mar- 
cius  had  entered  Samnium  and  taken  Allifiu  and  some  other  strongholds. 
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The  Sa  unites  collected  their  forces  and  gave  him  battle,  and  tlie  Romans 
were  defeated ;  several  of  their  officers  slain,  the  consul  himself  wounded, 
and  their  communication  with  Rome  cut  off.  When  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  at  once  resolved  to  create  a  dictator,  and  to  send  him  off  to 
the  relief  of  Mareius  Avith  the  reserve  Avhich  had  been  levied  on  account 
of  the  Etruscan  War.  Their  hopes  lay  in  L.  Papiriiis  Cursor :  but  the 
dictator  could  only  be  named  by  the  consul  ;  tiiere  v  as  no  Avay  of  reach¬ 
ing  Mareius,  and  Fabius  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  man  avIio  had  thirsted 
after  his  blood.  The  resolve  of  the  senate  Avas  borne  to  Fabius  by  coii- 
snlars  ;  they  urged  him  to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings  to  the  good  of 
his  country  :  he  heard  them  in  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
they  retired  in  uncertainty.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  he  arose,  and,  as 
Avas  the  usage,  named  L.  Papirius  dictator,  and  in  the  morning  he  again 
listened  in  silence  to  the  thanks  and  praises  of  the  deputies.  The  dictator 
immediately  set  forth  and  relieved  the  army  of  Mareius,  but,  impetuous  as 
he  Avas,  he  contented  himself  for  some  time  with  merely  observing  the 
enemy. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  for  a  decisive  action.  The  Sainiiite  army 
Avas  divided  into  tAVO  corps,  the  one  clad  in  purple,  the  other  in  wiiite  liiieii 
tunics,  the  former  having  their  brazen  shields  adorned  AA’ith  gold,  the  latter 
AAuth  silA'Cr:  the  shields  Avere  broad  above,  narroAA’’  beloAv.  Eaeli  soldier 
AAmre  a  crested  helmet,  a  large  sponge  to  protect  his  breast,  and  a  greave  on 
his  left  leg.  In  tlie  battle  the  Roman  dictator  led  tlie  riglit  Aving  against 
the  gold-shielded,  the  master  of  the  horse,  C.  Junius,  the  left  against  the 
silver-shielded  Samnites.  Junius  made  the  first  impression  on  tlie  enemy; 
the  dictator  urged  his  men  to  emulation,  and  the  Roman  horse  by  a  charge 
on  both  Hanks  completed  the  victory.  The  Samnites  fled  to  tlieir  camp, 
but  AA-ere  unable  to  retain  it,  and  ere  night  it  Avas  sacked  and  burned.  The 
golden  shields  adorned  the  dictator’s  triumph,  and  tiiey  were  then  gh^en  to 
the  money  dealers  to  ornament  their  shops  in  the  Forum. 

Q.  Fabius  Avas  continued  in  the  considate  for  309  and  P.  Decius  given 
to  him  as  his  colleague;  the  former  had  the  Samnite,  the  latter  the  Etruscan 
War.  Fabius  routed  the  IMarsians  and  Peligniaiis,  avIio  had  now  joined 
against  Rome,  and  he  then  led  his  legions  into  Umbria,  Avliose  people  had 
taken  arms,  and  Avitli  little  difficulty  reduced  them  to  submission.  Decius 
meantime  had  forced  the  Etruscans  to  sue  for  peace,  and  a  year’s  truce  aa'es 
granted  them  on  their  giving  each  soldier  tAvo  tunics,  and  a  year’s  pay  for 
the  army. 

Ill  the  remaining  years  of  the  Avar,  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  Samnites 
could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  tiie  legions  of  Rome.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  defeat  AA'liich  they  sustained  in  308,  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  adopted 
the  novel  course  of  dismissing  the  Samnite  prisoners,  and  selling  for  slaves 
those  of  their  allies.  Among  these  there  Avere  seA^eral  Heriiicans,  Avhom  he 
sent  to  Rome ;  the  senate  having  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Heinican  people  in  this  affair,  those  Aviio  had  urged  them  to  give  aid  to 
the  Samnites  now  engaged  them  to  take  arms  openly.  All  the  ilernican 
peoples  but  three  shared  in  the  war;  but  they  made  a  stand  little  Avorthy  of 
their  old  renown  ;  one  short  campaign  sufficed  for  their  reduction,  and  they 
were  placed  (307)  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  the  Latins  had  been  thirty 
years  before. 

The  Samnites  at  length  (304)  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  on  the 
condition  they  had  so  often  spurned,  that  of  acknoAvledging  Rome’s  suprem¬ 
acy,  in  other  Avords,  of  yielding  up  their  independence;  but  peace  on  any 
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terms  was  now  necessary,  that  they  might  recruit  their  strength  foil  future 
etforts.  The  Romans  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  ^quiaiis  who  had 
joined  the  Heriucans  ui  aiding  the  Sanmites,  and  in  fifti-  days  the  consuls 
reduced  and  destroyed  fort\'-one  of  their  Cyclopean-walled  towns.  The 

Marsian  league  soiiglit  and  obtained  peace  from  Rome. 


THE  THIliD  SAMNITE  AND  ETRUSCAN  WAIiS 

A  few  years  passed  away  in  tolerable  tranquillity;  i]i  298  Lucaiiian 
envoys  appeared  at  Rome,  praying  for  aid  against  tlie^  Sainnites  wlio  had 
entered  their  country  in  arms,  given  them  various  defeats,  and  taken  several 
of  their  towns.  The  Romans,  in  right  of  their  supremacy,  sent  orders  to 
the  Sainnites  to  witlidnivr  tlieir  troops  from  Liicaiiia:  the  pride  of  the  Sam- 
"  nites  vais  roused  at  being  thus 're¬ 

minded  of  their  subjection;  they 
ordered  tlie  fetials  off  their  territory, 
ami  war  was  once  more  declafed 
against  them  by  the  Romans.  As 
the  Etruscans  w^ere  now  also  in  arms, 
the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  went 
against  them,  while  his  colleague 
Cm  Fulvius  invaded  Samnium. 

Scipio  engaged  a  numerous  Etrus¬ 
can  army  near  Volaterrie.  Right 
ended  a  hard-fought  battle,  leaving 
it  undecided.  The  morn  however 
revealed  that  the  advantage  Avas  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  their  camp  during 
the  night.  Having  placed  liis  bag¬ 
gage  and  stores  at  Falerii,  Scipio 
spread  his  ravages  over  the  country, 
burning  the  villages  and  hamlets; 
and  no  army  appeared  to  oppose  him. 
Fulvius  meantime  carried  on  the 
Avar  AAuth  credit  in  Samnium.  Near 
Boviaiium  he  defeated  a  Samnite 
army,  and  took  that  town  and 
another  named  Aufidena. 

Tlie  rumour  of  tlie  great  pre¬ 
parations  Avhich  the  Sainnites  and 
the  Etruscans  Avere  said  to  be  making 
caused  the  people  to  elect  Q.  Fabius 
to  the  consulate,  against  his  will;  and 
t  p  OAvn  request  they  joined  AAith 

Samnium  l^-triiscans  remained  quiet,  both  the  consuls  invaded 

bammam  (290.  iabius  entering  from  Sora,  Deciu.s  from  Sidioinum.  The 

tW  of  tlf  R®  their  infantry  stood  firm  against 

T  yarge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  had  as  little  effect. 

reserve  had  come  to  the  front,  and  the  contest  was  most 
obstinate  the  legate  Scipio,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  away  during  the 
c  ion  wut  1  the  hastats  of  the  first  legion,  appeared  on  the  neighbouring 
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Mils.  ■  Both  armies  took  them  for  the  legions  of  Decins;  the  Samnites’ 
courage  fell,  that  of  the  Romans  rose,  and  evening  closed  on  their  victory. 
Deciiis  had  meantime  defeated  the  Apulians  at  Maleventum.  During  fiW 
months  both  armies  ravaged  Samnium  with  impunity  ;  the  traces  of  live- 
and-forty  camps  of  Decius,  of  eighty-six  of  FaMus,  bore  witness  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  ill-fated  country. 

The  next  year  (296)  the  Samnites  put  into  execution  a  daring  plan  which 
they  had  formed  in  the  preceding  war,  namely,  sending  an  army,  to  be  paid 
and  supported  out  of  their  own  funds,  into  Etruria,  leaving  Samnium  mean¬ 
time  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  Samnite  army,  under  G-ellius  Egnatius, 
on  arriving  there,  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  most  of  the  Tuscan  states ; 
the  Umbrians  also  shared  in  the  war,  and  it  was  proposed  to  take  Gallic 
mercenaries  into  pay.  The  consul  App.  Claudius  entered  Etruria  wdth  Ms 
two  legions  and  twelve  thousand  of  the  allies,  but  he  did  not  feel  himself 
strong  enough  to  give  the  confederates  battle.  His  colleague  L.  Voiumnius, 
probably  by  command  of  the  senate,  led  his  army  to  join  him ;  but  Appius 
gave  him  so  ungracious  a  reception  that  he  was  preparing  to  retire,  when 
tlie  officers  of  the  other  army  implored  him  not  to  abandon  them  for  their 
general’s  fault.  Voiumnius  then  agreed  to  remain  and  fight:  a  victory  was 
speedily  gained  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites,  whose  general  Egnatius 
was  unfortunately  absent ;  7300  were  slain,  2120  taken,  and  their  camp  was 
stormed  and  plundered. 

As  Voiumnius  was  returning  by  rapid  marches  to  Samnium,  he  learned 
that  the  Samnites  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  a  descent  on 
Campania,  where  they  had  collected  an  immense  booty.  He  forthwith  di¬ 
rected  his  course  thither :  at  Cales  he  heard  that  they  were  encamped  on 
the  Vnlturnus,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  their  prey  into  Samnium  to 
secure  it.  He  came  and  encamped  near  them,  but  out  of  view ;  and  when 
the  Samnites  had  before  day  sent  forw'ard  their  captives  and  booty  under 
an  escort,  and  were  getting  ont  of  their  camp  to  follow  them,  they  were 
suddenly  fallen  on  by  the  Romans:  the  camp  was  stormed  with  great 
slaughter;  the  captives,  hearing  the  tumult,  unbound  themselves,  and  fell 
on  their  escort ;  the  Samnites  were  routed  on  all  sides  —  six  thousand  were 
slain,  twenty-five  hundred  were  taken,  seventy-four  hundred  captives,  with 
all  their  property,  were  recovered. 

The  union  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  which  had 
now  heen  formed,  caused  the  greatest  apprehension  at  Rome,  and  the  people 
insisted  on  again  electing  Q.  Fabius  consul,  to  which  he  would  only  consent 
on  condition  of  Ms  approved  mate  in  arms  P.  Decius  being  given  him  for 
colleague.  His  wish  was  complied  with.  The  four  legions  of  the  former 
year  were  kept  on  foot  and  completed,  two  new  ones  w'ere  raised,  and  two 
armies  of  reserve  formed.  The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  the  allies 
was  considerable  :  among  them  were  one  thousand  Campanian  horse ;  for 
as  the  Gauls  were  strong  in  this  arm,  it  was  necessary  to  augment  its 
force. 

During  the  winter,  Fabius  set  out,  with  four  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse,  to  take  the  command  in  Etruria.  As  he  drew  nigh  to  the 
camp  of  App.  Claudius  he  met  a  party  sent  out  for  firewood ;  he  ordered 
them  to  go  hack  and  use  the  palisades  of  their  camp  for  the  purpose.  This 
gave  confidence  to  the  soldiers;  and  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  he  never  Jet 
them  remain  stationary,  but  moved  about  from  place  to  place.  In  the  spring 
(295)  he  returned  to  Rome  to  arrange  the  campaign,  leaving  the  command 
in  Etruria  with  L.  Scipio. 
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The  consuls  led  their  main  force  to  join  the  troops  left  with  Scio/^nno 
army  of  reserve,  under  the  proprietor  On.  Fulviul  was  stationeT^A 

r’'"’  L.  Postumius,  in  the  Vatkan  dis* 

timt.  But  the  Gauls,  pouring  m  by  the  pass  of  Camerinum,  had  anniliLtpri 
a  Roman  legion  left  to  defend  it ;  their  numerous  cavalry  spread  over  I  rmhiv'^ 
and  got  between  Scipio  and  Rome  ;  and  as  they  rode  nu  to  th^  ‘^“‘“la 
army,  the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  which  they  carried  oif  spears  and'Tl^'^ 

ifad  W  Romans  believe  that  Scipio’s  wholeMrmf 

had  been  destroyed.  A  junction  however  was  formed  with  him  and  tbl 
proconsul  L  Vo  umnius,  who  commanded  in  Samnium,  was  directed  o  le^ 
his  legions  to  reinforce  those  of  the  consuls.  The  three  united  armies  then 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  took  a  position  in  the  Sen  tine  countrv  tn  ropn 
the  possessions  of  the  Senonian  Gauls;  and  the  twramLs  of  Ue^e  af 
vriiiced  in  proportion,  the  one  to  Ciusmin,  the  other  to  the  Faliscan  countrv 
The  oonfederate.s  came  and  encamped  before  the  Romans  ;  but  they  avdded 
an  action,  probably  waiting  for  reinforcements.  The  consuls,  le^nimT  hv 

them  battle,  and  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  fall  on  their  camn 
ofum  F?’  Fulyius  to  ravage  Etruria;  this  called  a  Iwge  paif 

consuls  endeavoured  to  bring  on  an  ens-Le 
nient  during  their  absence.  For  two  entire  days  they  sought  iu  vain  to  dirfw 
the  confederates  to  the  field  ;  on  the  third  their  challenge^was  accepted 
Fabms  commanded  on  the  right,  opposed  to  the  slmnites  and  the  re 
niaimng  Etruscans  and  Umbrians;  Decius  led  the  left  wing  S^ist  the 

w!;  ^  from  the  moLteins  Lwn 

between  the  two  armies;  the  hind  sought  refuge  among  the  Gauls  bv  whom 

I'au  among  tSeRomalis,  who®made  wTy  for  hSt 
of  victory.  ^  favourite  of  Mars  was  regarded^as  an  omen 

,Jof  Samnites,  Fabius  made  his  men  act  rather  on  the 

Jfrt  from  bringing  his  reserve  into  actior  Decins 

^  hand,  knowing  how  impetuous  the  fii-st  attack  of  the  Gauls 
always  was,  resolved  not  to  await  it ;  he  therefore  charged  with  bXflt  S 

*^®  Gallic  cavaliyf  but  when  h^^ 

horse  charged  a  third  time,  the  Gauls  sent  forward  their  war-chariots  whicb 
tP!®®i®°“?’f  ““  dismay  among  them  ;  they  fled  back  amoSek 

possibhr  the  W?  followed  hard  upon  them.  The  battlf,  and  wite  it 
Eesolled^if^/ef.  P®“'*  ’^®1“S  lost-  when  Decius,  who 

S^the  nomw  M  to  devote  himself  like  his  father  at  Vesuvius! 

Rom^  ?a^D'wt*nf  given  his  lictors,  encouraged  the 
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them  'll  the  rear  ;  they  then  at  length  broke  and  fled.  Fabius  again  assailed 
the  Samnites  under  their  rampart ;  their  general,  Geliius  Egnatius,  fell,  and 
the  camp  was  taken.  The  confederates  lost  twenty-five  thousand  men  slain 
and  eight  thousand  taken;  seven  thousand  was  the  loss  in  the  wing  led 
by  Decius,  twelve  hundred  in  that  of  Fabius.  Such  was  the  victory  at 
Sentinuin,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  achieved  by  the  arms  of  Rome. 

The  following  year  (294)  the  war  was  continued  in  Etruria  and  Samnium, 
and  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Nuceria.  The  next  year 
(293)  the  consuls,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  took  the  field 
against  a  Samnite  army,  wliicli  all  the  aids  of  superstition  had  been  employed 
to  render  formidable. 

All  the  fighting  men  of  Samnium  were  ordered  to  appear  at  the  town  of 
Aquilonia.  A  tabernacle,  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  covered  with  linen, 
was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  Within  it  a  venerable  man  named. 
Ovius  Pacctius  offered  sacrifice  after  an  ancient  ritual  contained  in  an  old 
linen  book.  The  imperator  or  general  then  ordered  the  nobles  to  be  called 
in  separately :  each  as  he  entered  beheld  tlirough  the  gloom  of  the  tabernacle 
ti!e  altar  in  the  centre,  about  which  lay  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  and  around 
«vvhich  stood  centurions  with  drawn  swords.  He  was  required  to  swear,  im¬ 
precating  curses  on  himself,  his  family,  and  liis  race,  if  he  did  not  in  the 
battle  go  whithersoever  the  imperator  ordered  him ;  if  he  fled  himself,  or 
did  not  slay  any  one  whom  lie  saw  flying.  Some  of  the  first  summoned,  re¬ 
fusing  to  swear,  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  lying  among  those  of  the  victims 
served  as  a  warning  to  others.  The  general  selected  ten  of  those  who  had 
thus  sworn,  each  of  whom  was  directed  to  choose  a  man  till  the  number  of 
sixteen  thousand  was  completed,  which  Avas  named  from  tlie  tabernacle  the 
Linen  legion.  Crested  helmets  and  superior  arms  Avere  given  them  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  rest  of  the  army,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  Avas  little 
inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  Linen  legion. 

The  Roman  armies  entered  Samnium;  and  while  Papirius  advanced  to 
Aquilonia,  CarA'ilius  sat  doA\Ti  before  a  fortress  named  Coininium,  about 
twenty  miles  from  that  place.  The  ardour  for  battle  is  said  to  haA^e  been 
shared  to  such  an  extent  by  all  the  Roman  army,  that  the  pullarius,  or 
keeper  of  the  sacred  fowl,  made  a  false  report  of  favourable  signs.  ^  The 
truth  was  told  to  the  consul  as  he  Avas  going  into  battle  ;  but  he  said  the 
signs  reported  to  him  Avere  good,  and  only  ordered  the  pullarii  to  be  placed 
in  the  front  rank ;  and  Avhen  the  guilty  one  fell  by  the  chance  blow  of  2.pilum^ 
he  cried  that  the  gods  Avere  present,  the  guilty  was  punished.  A  crow  was 
heard  to  give  a  loud  cry  as  he  spoke ;  the  gods,  he  then  declared,  had  never 
shoAvn  themselves  more  propitious,  and  lie  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  and 
the  war-cry  to  be  raised. 

The  Samnites  had  sent  off  twent}'  cohorts  to  the  relief  of  Cominium ; 
their  spirits  were  depressed,  but  they  kept  their  ground,  till  a  great  cloud  of 
dust,  as  if  raised  by  an  army,  was  seen  on  one  side.  For  the  consul  had  sent 
off  befcre  the  action  Sp.  Nautius,  with  the  mules  and  their  drivers,  and  some 
cohorts  of  the  allies,  Avith  directions  to  advance  during  the  engagement,  rais¬ 
ing  aU  the  dust  they  could.  Nautius  now  came  in  Anew,  the  horseboys  hav¬ 
ing  boughs  in  their  hands,  which  they  dragged  along  the  ground;  and  the 
arms  and  banners  appearing  through  the  dust,  made  both  Romans  and  Sam¬ 
nites  think  that  an  army  was  approaching.  The  consul  then  gave  the  sign 
for  the  horse  to  charge ;  the  Samnites  broke  and  fled,  some  to  Aquilonia, 
some  to  Bovianum.  The  number  of  their  slain  is  said  to  have  been  30,340, 
and  8870  men  and  97  banners  Avere  captured.  Aquilonia  and  Cominium 
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the  robe  of  Postumiiis  in  the  most  abominabie  manner :  the  peals  of  hr^ighter 
were  redoubled  ;  but  Postumius,  holding  up  his  robe,  cried  out,  “  Ay,  laugh, 
laugh  while  ye  may  ;  ye  will  weep  long  enough  when  }'e  have  to  wash  this 
out^ in  blood.''  He  displayed  at  Rome  his  unwashed  garment ;  and  the 
senate,  after  anxious  deliberation,  declared  war  against  Tarentum  (281), 
The  consul  L.  H^milius  Barbula  was  ordered  to  lead  his  army  thither,  to 
offer  anew  the  former  terms,  and  if  they  were  refused,  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour.  The  Tarentines,  however,  would  listen  to  no  terms  ;  they 
resorted  to  their  usual  system  of  seeking  aid  from  the  mother  country,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  invite  over  Pyrrhus,  the  renowned  king  of  Epirus. 
Meantime  ilhnilius  laid  waste  their  country,  took  several  strong  places,  and 
defeated  them  in  the  field. 

We  will  now  turn  our  view  northwards.  In  283  a  combined  army  of 
Etruscans  and  Senonian  Gauls  having  laid  siege  to  Arretium,  the  praetor 
L.  Metellus  hastened  to  Tts' relief ;  but  his  army  was  totally  defeated, 
thirteen  thousand  men  being  slain,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  made 
prisoners.  When  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls  to  complain  of  breach 
of  treaty,  and  to  redeem  the  prisoners,  the  Gallic  prince  Britomaris,  to 
avenge  his  father,  who  had  fallen  at  Arretium,  caused  the  fetiales  to  be  murJ 
dered.  The  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  instantly  marched  through  the 
Sabine  and  Picentiaii  coimtry  into  that  of  the  Senonians,  whom  he  defeated 
when  they  met  him  in  the  field  :  he  then  wasted  the  lands,  burned  tlie  open 
villages,  x)iit  all  the  men  to  death,  and  reduced  the  women  and  children  to 
slavery.  Britomaris,  who  was  taken  alive,  was  reserved  to  gmcc  the  consul’s 
triumpdi. 

The  Boians,  who  dwelt  between  the  Senonians  and  the  Po,  were  filled 
with  rage  and  apprehension  at  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  and  assembling  all 
their  fo"rces  tliey  entered  Etruria,  where  being  joined  by  the  Etruscans  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Senonians,  they  pressed  on  for  Rome  ;  but  at  the  Lake 
Vadimo  the  consular  armies  met  and  nearly  annihilated  tlieir  whole  army ; 
the  Senonians,  it  is  said,  in  frenzy  of  despair  put  an  end  to  themselves  when 
they  saw  the  battle  lost.  The  Gauls  appeared  again  the  next  year  (282)  in 
Etruria ;  but  a  signal  defeat  near  Populonia  (282)  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  wliicli  on  account  of  the  war  in  tne  south,  the  Romans  readily  granted. 

The  war  with  the  Etruscans  continued  till  the  year  280,  when,  in  coiise- 
qiieiice  of  that  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  concluded  a  peace  with  them  on 
most  favourable  terms.  This  peace  terminated  the  conflict,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  converted  Etruria  into  Rome’s  steadiest  and  most 
faithful  ally.c 
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CHAPTER  IX.  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
CONQUEST 

Thkough  a  long  series  of  struggles,  Rome  had  now  become  mistress  of 
central  Italy,  with  growing  power  in  the  north,  and  almost  complete  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south.  There  were  a  few  of  the  lattei, 
however,  that  still  held  out  against  the  Roman 

among  these  was  Tarentum,  and  it  was  through  a  conflict  with  tks  citj  that 
the  Romans  were  threatened  by  the  first  important  invasion  of  an  aimed 
force  from  the  east.  This  force  came  under  the  guidance  of  Pjri  bus,  king 
of  Epirus,  a  relative  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sought  to  emulate  the 

,,yaf  not  precisely  another  Alexander,  hut  he_  was  quite  the  fore¬ 
most  warrior  of  his  time.  Doubtless  he  had  the  aspiration  to  make  Epirus 
the  centre,  and  himself  the  master,  of  the  world.  His  ambition  was  not  to 
be  realised  ;  but  he  w'as  able,  for  a  tune,  to  challenge  tlie  power 
and  more  cogently  to  threaten  its  overthrow  than  any  one  before  hmi  had 
done  since  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  or  than  any  one  after  him  was  able  to  do, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hannibal,  until  a  late  period  of  imperial  history . 
The  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  quite  aside  from  the  personal  ambitions  of  the  in¬ 
vader,  had  the  widest  and  most  world-historic  importance,  for  it  was  ® 

If  the  old  East  against  the  new  West -a  repetition  in  some  sense  of  that 
Earlier  Xggle  in"  which  the  Persians  had  sought  to  overtlirow  the  growing 
nower  of  Greece.  Pyrrhus  brought  wdth  him  the  famed  Macedoman  phalanx. 
Ho  w.-<:  TTipt  hv  the  Roman  leo-ion,  which,  in  its  time,  was  to  become  even  more 
ilJut  ^nl  Whether  for  -  - 

letrion  would  have  proved  the  more  formidable  it  is  (hffioult  to  say ,  but  m 
addition  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  a  troop  of  war  ekphants.  and  it  w  a=  thn 
f“la35b^ch  turned  the  scale  at  first  in  his  favour.  to  th  s 

Ume  no  ellphant,  probably,  had  ever  been  andec  o^r 

and  the  sio-ht  of  these  beasts  advancing  in  line  of  battle  was  enoi^h  -  g 

terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened  veterans.  _  oriental 

It  is  true  that  fifty  years  earlier  the  Macedonians  h.ul  met  an  orienta 

enemy  aided^brthis,  to  'them,  new  arm  of  warfare,  l^^^Ss^which 
means  of  overcoming  their  adversary,  u  yras^the  lack 

tliese  great  beasts  were  supposed  to  give 

of  an  Alexander,  or  that  the  Romans  were  of  less  staunoli  ftore 
MacedmS  or  that  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  were  more  competent  to 
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meet  tlie  Romans  liand  to  hand  than  were  the  Persians  to  oppose  tlit  hosts 
of  Alexander  —  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ele¬ 
phants  of  Pyrrhus  turned  the  scale  clearly  in  his  favour  in  the  first  two 
great  battles  in  which  he  met  the  Romans  on  their  soil.  But  the  Romans,  if 
defeated,  were  by  no  means  dishonoured.  The  classical  saying  of  Pyrrhus 
that  another  such  victory  would  mean  his  ruin,  shoAvs  that  the  battles  of 
Heraclea  and  Asculura  were  very  different  affairs  from  most  of  the  battles 
of  an  earlier  day,  in  Avhich  Greek  had  met  Persian,  or  even  those  in  Avliich 
Greek  met  Greek,  In  those  Grecian  battles,  as  we  have  seen,  the  courageous 
front  of  the  one  side,  and  the  timidity  of  the  other,  often  decided  the  day 
with  scarcely  more  than  the  clashing  of  arms,  or  the  chance  Avounding  of 
here  and  there  a  fugitiA^e.  But  here,  the  arbitrament  of  arms  in  its  stni-nest 
phase  Avas  necessary  to  decide  the  victory.  The  Macedonians,  with  the 
fame  of  Alexander  fresh  in  their  minds,  might  scorn  at  first,  but  soon 
learned  to  respect  these  neAv  foemen  of  the  West,  finding  them,  indeed,  foe- 
men  Avorthy  of  their  steel,  and  the  conqueror  avIio  remained  on  the  field  after 
the  battle  had  almost  as  much  cause  for  regret  over  liis  losses  as  for  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  his  victory. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  Avas  the  Avay  in  Avhich  tlie  vanquished 
Romans  met  their  fate  and  rallied  from  defeat,  refusing  to  recognise  their 
disasters  as  more  than  momentary  checks.  Herein  it  Avas  that  the  Roman 
proved  himself  a  very  different  person  from  the  typical  Greek,  of,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  best  day  of  Athens.  Instead  of  acknoAvledging  defeat  and 
accepting  or  offering  terms  of  surrender,  the  Romans  indignantly  rejected 
all  overtures  from  Pyrrhus,  and  set  desperately  to  Avork  to  rehabilitate 
an  army  and  Avin  back  their  laurels,  declaring  that  they  Avould  never  revSt 
content  while  the  enemy  remained  on  Italian  soil ;  and  in  due  time  they 
made  their  Avord  good.  Pyrrhus,  indeed,  for  a  period  of  tAvo  years  left 
Itaiiaii  soil,  not  to  return  to  Greece,  but  to  go  to  Sicily,  there  to  aid  the 
Syracusans  Avho  AA'ere  beset  by  the  Carthaginians.  Recognising  in  Pyrrhus 
a  common  enemy,  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  for  tlie  first  and  last 
time  ill  their  history  formed  an  alliance,  and  the  Carthaginians  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  cause  in  defeating  the  fleet  of  Pyrrhus  Avhen  on  its  Avay  back 
from  Sicily.  Beyond  this,  hoAA^ever,  the  land-forces  of  Rome — and  up  to 
this  time  it  AAms  solely  as  a  laud  poAver  that  Rome  could  lay  claim  to  great 
importance  —  were  left  to  their  oAvn  resources  in  dealing  Avith  the  Epirot 
enemy.  This  resource,  lioAvever,  proved  in  the  end  quite  sufficient,  for 
in  the  great  battle  of  Beneventum,  in  the  year  275  B.c.,  the  tables  AA^ere 
turned  on  Pyrrhus  and  his  forces  Avere  unequivocally  routed.  Nothing 
remaiiied  for  him  but  to  return  to  Epirus,  Avhere  local  Avars  also  claimed  liis 
attention. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  thus  retreating  from  Italy,  Pyrrhus  in¬ 
tended  some  day  to  return  and  revenge  himself  for  his  losses,  but  if  so  the 
iiiteiition  never  became  a  reality,  for  three  years  later  the  greatest  Avarrior  of 
Ms  time  Avas  killed  at  Argos  after  a  victorious  siege  of  that  city.  Meantime 
Rome  had  pro\md  herself  able  to  cope  Avitli  the  Epirot  invasion,  and  she  was 
never  again  to  be  seriously  threatened  from  that  direction. 

It  Avoiild  probably  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth  of  this  test  of  skill  with  Pyrrhus  and  his  famed  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  giving  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  OAvn  proAvess 
Avhich  should  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  meeting  those  other  enemies  who 
must  needs  be  put  down  before  Rome  could  become  Avhat  she  was  noAV 
aspiring  to  be,  Mistress  of  the  Workl.a 
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PYERHUS  IN  ITALY 

Pyrrhus  was  now'  in  his  tliirty-eightli  year.  His  whole  life  had  been 
a  course  of  adventure  and  peril.  His  father,  YEacides,  had  been  king  of 
Epirus ;  and  the  young  prince,  being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  amid 
the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  led  a  wander¬ 
ing  and  imcertaiii  life,  till,  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  sought  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  king  of  Syria.  Here  lie  formed  a 
friendship  wnth  the  king's  son,  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  and 
W'as  present  on  the  bloody  field  of  Ipsiis  (301  B.c.),  which  deprived  Anti¬ 
gonus  of  his  life,  and  Demetrius  of  liis  succession.  After  this  defeat,  he  Avas 
received  at  the  magnificent  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  Macedonian  king 
of  Egypt,  as  a  liostage  for  his  friend  Demetrius.  Here  Pyrrhus  found  favour 
witli  Queen  Berenice,  Avho  gaA^e  him  in  marriage  Antigone,  her  daughter  by 
a  former  marriage,  and  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his 
Epirot  sOA^ereignty,  Avhere  he  established  himself  so  firmly  that  on  the 
death  of  Cas.sander,  he  disputed  AAdtii  his  former  friend  Demetrius  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Macedcn.  For  a  time  lie  Avas  master  of  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  but,  after  a  seven  months’  reign,  Pyrrhus  was  again  driven  across 
the  mountains  into  Epirus  (287  B.C.).  For  the  next  feAv  years  he  lived  at 
peace  ;  built  Ambracia  as  a  new  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  reigned  there 
in  security  and  magnificence.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome  in 
person,  happy  in  temper,  popular  from  his  frankness  and  generosity,  and  re¬ 
puted  to  be  a  skilful  soldier.  But  neither  his  nature  nor  Ms  restless  youth 
had  fitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  happy  tranquillity.  He  had  married  as 
his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse ;  the  exploits  of  that 
remarkable  man  fired  his  soul ;  he  remembered  that  Aicibiades,  that  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  every  Greek  conqueror  had  looked  to  the  West  as  a  new  scene 
for  enterprise  and  triumph ;  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Italian  envoys.  After  defeating  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  lie  might 
return  as  king  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  dictate  terms  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  monarchs  of  Macedoii  and  Asia.  Tliesehad  been  the  dreams  of  less 
romantic  persons  than  himself.^ ' 

It  AA’as  at  the  end  of  the  year  281  b.c.  that  he  left  Epirus  AA'itli  a  force  of 
about  tAventA"  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  or  tlA^e  thousand  horse, 
together  Avith  a  squadron  of  tAA'eiity  elephants,  held  by  the  Greeks  at  that 
time  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  armament.  On  the  passage  his 
ships  Avere  scattered  by  a  storm,  but  eA^eiitiially  they  all  reached  Tareiituiu 
in  safety.  His  infantry  Avas  in  part  supplied  by  Ptolemy  Cerauiius,  iioav 
king  of  Macedoii.  His  cavalry  Avere  Thessalian,  the  best  in  Greece.  It  AA’as 
a  small  army  for  the  execution  of  designs  so  A*ast.  But  lie  trusted  to  the 
promises  of  the  Lucaniaiis  and  Samiiites  ;  and  he  also  intended  to  make 
the  Tareii tines  into  soldiers.  No  sooner  had.  he  landed,  than  this  people 
found  hoAv  true  wmre  the  AA'ords  of  their  felloAA’'-citizen.  They  had  meant 
Pyrrhus  to  fight  their  battles,  like  Ms  kinsman,  Alexander  of  Molossiis  ; 

Mommsen^  thinks  of  Pyrrhus  as  “simply  a  military  adveiitarer. ”  He  finds  ills  dream  of 
western  empire,  “analogous  in  greatness  and  boldness  to  the  idea  rrhicii  led  Alexander  over  the 
Hellespont.”  But  he  finds  a  vast  difference  between  the  chances  of  success,  seeing  in  the  dis¬ 
organised  and  independent  Italian  states  “  poor  material  for  a  united  realm.”  In  all  points  the 
plan  of  the  Macedonian  appears' as  a  feasible,  that  of  the  Epirot  as  an  impraciicable,  enterprise ; 
the  former  as  the  completion  of  a  great  historical  task,  the  latter  as  a  remarkable  blunder. 
And  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  we  look  at  these  attempts  from  the  viewpoint  of  result  not  of 
purpose,  and  to  his  contemporaries  the  conquest  of  Italy  would  have  seemed  easier,  if  less  worth 
while,  than  the  then  apparently  impossible  dream  of  Alexander.] 
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but  he  resolved  that  they  also  should  light  his  battles.  He  sluU  up  the 
theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amusement ;  closed  the  democratic  clubs ; 
put  some  demagogues  to  death,  and  banished  others  ;  and  ordered  all  citi- 
zQm  of  military  age  to  be  drilled  for  the  phalanx.  The  indolent  populace 
murmured,  but  in  vain.  The  horse  had  taken  a  rider  on^  his  back  to  avenge 
him  on  the  stag,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  shake  him  off. 

With  the  early  spring  the  Romans  took  the  field.  Ti.  Coruncanius, 
plebeian  consul  for  the  year  280,  commanded  against  the  Etrurians,  with 
orders  to  make  a  peace  if  possible.  P.  Valerius  Ltevinns,  his  patrician 
colleague,  w’as  to  march  through  Lucania,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Lucanians 
from  joining  the  king ;  while  iEmilius,  consul  of  the  former  year,  was 
stationed  at  Venusia,  to  hold  the  Samnites  and  Apulians  in  check.  A 
Campanian  legion,  composed  of  Maniertines,  commanded  by  one  Decius 
Jubellius,  an  officer  of  their  own  choosing,  occupied  Rhegium,  in  order 
(we  may  suppose)  to  intercept  communications  from  Sicily. 

As  the  king  moved  along  the  coast  from  Heraclea  he  came  in  view  of  the 
Roman  army,  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Siris.  His 
practised  eye  w^as  at  once  struck  by  the  military  order  of  the  enemy’s  caiUp. 
And  when  he  saw  them  cross  the  broad  but  shallow  stream  in  the  face  of  his 
own  army,  and  form  their  line  before  he  could  close  with  them,  he  remarked, 

‘‘  In  war,  at  least,  these  barbarians  are  no  way  barbarous.” 

And  now  for  the  first  time  tlie  Roman  legions  had  to  stand  the  shock  of 
the  Greek  phalanx.  The  tactics  of  the  two  armies  were  wholly  different. 
The  free  order  of  the  legions,  which  now  fought  with  pila  and  swords,  has 
been  described  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epirots  formed  two  great 
columns,  called  the  phalanxes,  in  which  each  man  stood  close  to  his  fellow, 
so  that  half  his  body  was  covered  by  his  rightfiiand  man’s  shield.  They 
were  drawn  up  sixteen  deej),  and  their  long  pikes,  called  sarissa3,  bristled  so 
thickly  in  front,  that  tlic;  line  was  impenetrable  unless  a  gap  could  be  made 
in  the  front  ranks.  They  acted  mechanically,  by  weight.  If  they  were 
once  broken  they  were  almost  defenceless.  Level  ground,  therefore,  was 
necessary  to  their  effective  action. 

Pyrrhus  had  secured  this  last-named  advantage :  the  plain  of  Heraclea 
was  well  adapted  for  the  regular  movement  of  the  phalanxes,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  his  cavalry  and  elephants.  The  action  began  by  the  Roman  cavalry 
crossing  the  Siris,  and  driving  hack  a  squadron  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  the 
remainder  of  which,  with  the  elephants,  were  yet  in  the  rear.  The  main  body 
of  the  Romans,  inspirited  by  this  success,  followed  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  assail  the  phalanxes.  But  they  could  make  no  impression  on  these  solid 
masses ;  the  principes  took  the  place  of  the  hastati,  and  the  triarii  succeeded 
to  the  principes,  in  vain.  Laevinus  then  ordered  up  his  cavalry  to  attack  the 
phalanxes  in  flank.  But  they  were  met  by  tlie  whole  body  of  Thessalian 
horse,  supported  by  the  elephants.  The  Romans  had  never  before  seen  tliese 
monstrous  animals,  which  in  their  ignorance  they  called  “  Lucanian  oxen  ”  : 
tlieir  horses  would  not  face  them,  and  galloped  back  affrighted  airong  the 
infantry.  Pyrrhus  now  led  his  whole  line  forward,  and  the  rout  was  gen¬ 
eral.  The  Romans  were  driven  back  across  the  Siris,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  defend  their  camp.  Yet  they  soon  rallied,  and  retired  in  good  order  into 
Apulia,  where  Venusia  was  ready  to  receive  them.  It  was  now  seen  with 
what  judgment  the  senate  had  occupied  that  place  with  a  large  colony. 

The  victory  of  Heraclea  was  gained  at  a  very  heavy  loss.  Pyrrhus  now 
rightly  estimated  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  a  soldier’s  eye. 
When  he  visited  the  field  of  battle  next  day,  and  saw  every  Roman  corpse 
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with  it .  wounds  in  front,  he  exclaimed :  “  If  these  were  my  soldiers,  or  if  I 
were  their  general,  we  should  conquer  the  world.”  When  he  offered  in  the 
temple  of  Jove  at  Tarentum  a  portion  of  the  spoils  taken  after  the  battle,  he 
placed  on  them  the  following  inscription  : 

“Those  who  had  ne’er  been  vanquished  yet,  great  Father  of  Olympus, 

Those  have  I  vanquished  in  the  fight,  and  they  have  vanquished  me.” 


Akrival  op  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum 


And  when  he  was  asked  why  he  spoke  thus,  he  answered :  “  Another  victory 
like  this  will  send  me  without  a  man  back  to  Epirus.” 

The  battle  of  Heraclea,  however,  encouraged  the  Greek  cities  of  Locri 
and  Rhegium  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Locri  joined  Pyrrhus ;  but 
Decius  Jubellius,  with  his  Campanian  soldiers,  declared  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  seized  Rhegium  for  themselves.  But,  above  all,  the  battle  of 
Heraclea  left  the  ground  open  for  the  Lucanians  and  Samiiites  to  join  the 
king ;  and  he  advanced  into  Samniuni  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  their  prom¬ 
ises.  But  as  he  advanced  he  was  struck  by  the  desolate  condition  of  the 
country;  and  he  reproached  the  Italians  with  deceiving  him.  The  battle 
which  had  just  been  fought  taught  him  how  formidable  was  the  foe  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  what  he  now  saw,  that  he  must  trust  to  his  own 
resources.  He  resolved  therefore  to  end  the  war  at  once  by  negotiating  an 
advantageous  peace. 

The  person  employed-  in  this  negotiation  was  Cineas,  a  name  only  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  Pyrrhus  himself.  He  was  a  Thessalian  Greek, 
famous  for  his  eloquence,  but  still  more  famous  for  his  diplomatic  skill.  He 
served  Pyrrhus  as  minister  at  home  and  ambassador  abroad.  “  The  tongue 
of  Cineas,”  Pyrrhus  used  to  say,  “had  won  him  more  battles  than  his  own 
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sword.’"  So  quick  was  Ms  perception,  and  so  excellent  his  memory,  that  he 
had  hardly  arrived  in  Rome  when  he  could  call  every  senator  by  his  name, 
and  address  every  one  according  to  his  character.  The  terms  he  had  to  offer 
were  stringent ;  '^for  Pyrrhus  required  that  all  Greek  cities  should  be  left 
free,  and  that  all  the  places  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  his  other  allies,  should  be  restored.  Yet  the  skill  of  Cineas  would  have 
persuaded  tlie  senate  to  submit  to  these  terms  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
man.  This  was  Appius  Claudius  the  censor.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old 
age  ;  he  had  been  blind  for  many  years,  and  had  long  ceased  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  But  now,  when  he  heard  of  the  proposed  surrender,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  senate-house  by  his  four  sons  and  his 

five  sons-in-law,  and  there,  with  the  author¬ 
itative  eloquence  of  an  oracle,  he  confirmed 
the  wavering  spirits  of  the  fathers,  and  dic¬ 
tated  the  only  answer  worthy  of  Rome  — 
that  she  would  not  treat  of  peace  with  Pyr¬ 
rhus  till  he  had  quitted  the  shores  of  Italy. 
The  dying  patriotism  of  Appius  covers  the 
multitude  of  arbitrary  acts  of  which  he  was 
guilty  in  his  censorship. 

Cineas  returned  to  Pyrrhus,  baffled  and 
without  hope.  He  told  his  master,  that 
‘‘  to  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like 
fighting  with  the  hydra”;  he  declared  that 
“the  city  was  as  a  temple  of  the  gods,  and 
the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.”  But  the 
king  resolved  to  try  what  effect  might  be 
produced  by  the  presence  of  his  army  in 
Latium.  He  passed  rapidly  through  Cam¬ 
pania,  leaving  it  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Samnites,  and  advanced  upon  Rome  by  the 
upper  or  Latin  road.  He  took  the  colony 
of  Fregellm  by  storm  ;  he  received  the  will¬ 
ing  submission  of  Anagnia,  the  capital  of 
the  Hernicans,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
impregnable  citadel  of  Praeneste,  for  both 
the  Hernicans  and  the  Prsenestines  were 
only  half  Roman  citizens;  they  bore  the 
burdens  without  enjoying  the  privileges,  and  were  therefore  glad  to  welcome 
a  chance  of  liberty.  He  then  advanced  six  miles  beyond  Prseneste,  within 
eighteen  miles  of  Rome.  But  here  his  course  was  stayed.  There  were  no 
signs  of  defection  among  the  bulk  of  the  Latins,  or  Volscians,  or  Campani¬ 
ans,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  tribes  and  enjoyed  the  full  honours  of 
Roman  citizensliip.  Ti.  Coruncanius,  afterwards  chief  pontiff,  and  now  con¬ 
sul,  was  himself  a  Latin  of  Tusculum.  What  he  had  gained  all  might  hope 
for. 

This  winter  is  famous  for  the  embassy  of  C.  Fabricius,  who  was  sent  by 
the  senate  with  two  other  consulars  to  propose  to  Pyrrhus  an  interchange  of 
prisoners.  The  character  and  habits  of  B'abricius  resembled  those  of  Curius. 
He  lived  in  frugal  simplicity  upon  his  own  farm,  and  was  honoured  by  liis 
countrymen  for  his  inflexibie  uprightness.  He  was  somewhat  younger  than 
Curius,  and  seems  to  have  been  less  rough  in  manners  and  more  gentle  in 
disposition.  The  stories  are  well  known  which  tell  how  Pyrrhus  practised 
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upon  his  cupidity  by  offering  him  gold,  and  upon  his  fears  by  concealing  an 
elephant  behind  the  curtains  of  the  royal  tent,  which,  upon  a  given  signal, 
waved  its  trunk  over  his  head  ;  and  how  Fabricius  calmly  refused  the  bribe, 
and  looked  with  unmoved  eye  upon  the  threatening  monster.  Pyrrhus,  it  is 
said,  so  admired  the  bearing  of  the  Koman  that  he  wished  him  to  enter  into 
his  service  like  Cineas,  an  offer  which,  to  a  Roman  ear,  could  convey  nothing 
but  insult.  The  king  refused  to  give  up  any  Roman  citizens  whom  he  had 
taken,  unless  the  senate  would  make  peace  upon  the  terms  pjroposed  through 
Cineas  :  but  lie  gave  his  prisoners  leave  to  return  home  in  the  month  of 
December  to  partake  in  the  joviality  of  the  Saturnalia^  if  tliey  would  pledge 
their  word  of  honour  to  return.  His  coniidence  w'as  not  misplaced.  The 
prisoners  used  every  effort  to  procure  peace  ;  but  the  senate  remained  firm, 
and  ordered  every  man,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  return  to  Tarentum  by 
the  appointed  day. 

Hostilities  'were  renewed  next  year.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius 
for  the  Patricians,  and  P.  Decins  Mus,  son  and  grandson  of  those  illustrious 
plebeians  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death  beneath  Vesuvius  and  at 
Ssntiiimn.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  campaign  till  we  find  the 
consuls  strongly  encamped  on  the  hills  which  command  the  plain  of  Apulian 
Asculiini.  Here  Pyrrhus  encountered  them.  After  some  skilful  manoeuvring 
he  drew  the  Romans  down  into  the  plain,  where  his  phalanx  and  cavalry 
could  act  freely.  He  placed  the  Tarentines  in  the  centre,  the  Italian  allies 
on  his  left  wing,  and  his  Epirots  and  Macedonians  in  phalanx  on  the  right ; 
Ms  cavalry  and  elephants  he  kept  in  reserve.  A  second  time  the  Roman 
legions  wasted  their  strength  upon  the  phalanxes.  Again  and  again  they 
cliarged  that  iron  wall  wdth  unavailing  bravery,  till  Pyrrhus  brought  up  his 
cavalry  and  elepUants,  as  at  Heraclea,  and  the  Romans  ivere  broken.  But 
this  time  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  entrenched  camp,  and 
Pyrrhus  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue  them.  He  had  little  confidence 
ill  his  Italian  allies,  'who  hated  the  Greeks  even  more  than  they  hated  the 
Romans,  and  gave  signal  proof  of  their  perfidy  by  plundering  the  king’s 
camp  w'hile  he  was  in  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.  The 
second  victory  was  now  'won  ;  but  tlie  king’s  saying  was  fast  being  fulfilled. 
In  these  two  battles  he  had  lost  many  of  his  chief  officers  and  a  great  number  of 
the  Epirots,  the  only  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  dared  not  advance ; 
and  wlien  lie  returned  to  Tarentum  news  awaited  him  which  dispirited  Mm 
still  more.  The  Romans,  he  heard,  had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Carthage,  so  that  the  superiority  of  Tarentum  at  sea  would  be  lost ;  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  had  promised  him  fresh  troops  from  Macedon,  had  been  slain 
by  the  Gauls,  and  these  barbarians  were  threatening  to  overrun  Greece. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  seized  the  first  occasion  of  making  peace 
with  Rome.  This  was  afforded  early  in  the  next  year  by  a  comiiiunicatioii 
he  received  from  the  new  consuls  Q.  -Emilius  and  C.  Fabricius.  They  sent 
to  give  him  notice  that  his  physician  or  cup-bearer  (tlie  accounts  vary)  had 
offered  to  take  him  off  by  poison.  Pyrrhus  returned  his  '^varniest  thanks, 
sent  back  all  his  prisoners  fresh-clothed  and  without  ransom,  and  told  Ms 
allies  he  should  accept  an  invitation  he  had  just  received  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Sicilian-Greek  army  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines. 
Accordingly  he  sailed  from  Locri  to  Sicily,  evading  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
which  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  Mm.  He  left  the  Italians  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Romans,  but  Milo  still  kept  hold  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  king’s  son,  remained  in  garrison  at  Locri. 

He  had  been  a  little  more  than  two  years  in  Italy,  for  he  came  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  281  b.c.  and  departed  early  in  278  :  lie  returned  tc  wards 
the  close  of  276,  so  that  his  stay  in  Sicily  was  about  two  years  and  a  half. 
The  events  of  this  period  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up. 

The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  continued  a  sort  of  partisan  warfare  against 
Rome,  in  which,  though  the  consuls  were  honoured  with  triumphs,  no  very 
signal  advantages  seem  to  have  been  gained.  The  Romans  no  doubt  took 
back  the  places  on  the  Latin  road  which  had  submitted  to  the  king ;  they 
also  made  themselves  masters  of  Locri,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  ancient 
city  of  Croton,  but  they  failed  to  take  Rhegium,  which  was  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  by  Decius  Jubellius  and  his  Campanians  against  Pyrrhus  and 
Romans  alike.  Meanwhile  Pyrrhus  was  pursuing  a  career  of  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  in  Sicily.  He  confined  the  Mamertines  within  the  walls  of  Messana, 
and  in  a  brilliant  campaign  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  the  extreme  west  of 
the  island.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Lilybseum,  a  place 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  made  almost  impregnable.  He  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  lost  the  confidence  of  his  fickle  Greek  allies.  Before  this 
also  death  had  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  Cineas.  Left  to  himself,  he 
was  guilty  of  many  harsh  and  arbitrary  acts,  which  proceeded  rather  from 
impatience  and  disappointment  than  from  a  cruel  or  tyrannical  temper.  It 
now  became  clear  that  he  could  hold  Sicily  no  longer,  and  he  gladly  accepted 
a  new  invitation  to  return  to  Italy. 

Accordingly,  late  in  the  year  276  b.c.,  he  set  sail  for  Tarentum.  On  the 
passage  he  was  intercepted  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  lost  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  his  ships  ;  and,  on  landing  between  Rhegium  and  Locri,  he  suffered 
further  loss  %  an  assault  from  the  Campanians,  who  still  held  the  former 
city.  Yet,  once  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  his  veteran  Epirots,  and  partly  of  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
had  followed  him  from  Sicily.  His  first  act  was  to  recover  possession  of 
Locri ;  and  here,  in  extreme  want  of  money,  he  listened  to  evil  counsellors, 
and  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  Proserpine.  The  ships  that  were  convey¬ 
ing  the  plunder  were  wrecked,  and  Pyrrhus,  conscience-stricken,  restored 
all  that  was  saved-  But  the  memory  of  the  deed  haunted  him  :  he  has 
recorded  his  belief  that  this  sacrilegious  act  was  the  cause  of  all  his  future 
misfortunes. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  were  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  M.  Curius 
Dentatus.  On  Curius  depended  the  fortunes  of  Rome.  The  people  were 
much  disheartened,  for  pestilence  was  raging.  The  statue  of  Capitoline 
d upiter  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  men’s  hearts  were  fiUed  with ' 
ominous  forebodings.  When  the  consuls  held  their  levy,  the  citizens  sum¬ 
moned  for  service  did  not  answer  to  their  names.  Then  Curius  ordered  the 
goods  of  the  first  recusant  to  be  sold,  a  sentence  which  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  all  political  rights.  This  severe  measure  had  its  effect,  and  the 
required  legions  were  made  up. 

Lentulus  marched  into  Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium.  Pyrrhus  chose 
the  latter  country  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  found  Curius  encampe(?  above 
Beneventum,  and  he  resolved  on  a  night  attack,  so  as  to  surprise  him  before 
he  could  be  joined  by  his  colleague.  But  night  attacks  seldom  succeed: 
part  of  the  army  missed  its  way,  and  it  was  broad  daylight  before  the  Epirot 
army  appeared  before  the  camp  of  the  consul.  Curius  immediately  drew 
out  his  legions,  and  assaulted  the  enemy  while  they  were  entangled  in  the 
mountains.  He  had  instructed  his  archers  to  shoot  arrows  wrapped  in  burn¬ 
ing  tow  at  the  elephants,  and  to  this  device  is  attributed  the  victory  he  won. 
One  of  the  females,  hearing  the  cries  of  her  young  one,  which  had  been 
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woiindi  cl  in  this  way,  rushed  furiously  into  the  ranks  of  her  own  men. 
Curius  now  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  foot  and  attacked  the  dis¬ 
ordered  phalanxes  ;  tliey  were  broken  and  became  helpless.  The  defeat  was 
complete:  Pyrrhus  fell  back  at  once  upon  Tarentum,  and  resolved  to  quit 
the  shores  of  Italy,  leaving  Milo  to  hold  the  citadel. 

But  the  glory  of  his  life  was  ended ;  the  two  or  three  years  that  remained 
of  it  were  passed  in  hopeless  enterprises.  In  storming  Argos  he  vras  killed 
by  a  tile  thrown  by  a  woman  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  Such  was  the  end 
of  this  remarkable  man.  Like  Kichard  I  of  England  or  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden,  he  passed  his  life  in  wnnniiig  battles  v/ithout  securing  any  fruits  of 
victory ;  and,  like  them,  a  life  passed  in  the  thick  of  danger  was  ended  in  a 
petty  war  and  by  an  unknown  hand.  His  chivalric  disposition  won  him  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies  ;  his  impetuous  temper  and  impatience  of  mis¬ 
fortune  prevented  him  from  securing  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  Yet  he 
left  a  name  worthy  of  his  great  ancestry ;  and  we  part  with  regret  from  the 
history  of  his  Italian  wars,  for  it  is  the  most  frank  and  generous  conflict  in 
which  Kome  was  ever  engaged. 


THE  FINAL  EEDUCTION  OF  ITALY 

The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  left  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  Rome.  Yet  Milo, 
the  king’s  lieutenant,  still  held  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and  none  of  the 
nations  who  had  lately  joined  the  Epirot  standard  submitted  without  a 
final  struggle.  The  Samiiites,  Lucaniaiis,  Bruttians,  and  other  tribes  con¬ 
tinued  a  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare,  for  which  their  mountains  afforded  great 
facilities.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  in  the  year  272  b.c.,  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
the  younger,  and  Sp.  Carvilins,  who  had  crushed  the  Samnites  at  the  close 
of  the  third  war,  were  again  elected  consuls.  Papirius  invested  Tarentum ; 
and  while  the  lines  were  being  formed,  he  received  the  submission  of  the 
Lncanians  and  Bruttians. 

Meanwhile  Carvilins  attacked  the  Samnites,'-  and  the  scattered  remnants 
of  that  brave  people  saw  themselves  compelled  to  submit  finally  to  Rome, 
after  a  struggle  of  about  seventy  years.  Thus  ended  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Fourth  Samnite  War. 

The  same  summer  witnessed  the  reduction  of  Tarentum.  Papirius 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Milo,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  evacuate 
the  city  and  leave  it  to  the  will  of  the  Romans.  He  sailed  for  Epirus  with 
all  Ms  men  and  stores,  and  Tarentum  was  left  to  itself.  The  aristocratical 
party  instantly  seized  the  government,  and  made  submission  to  Rome.  They 
were  allowed  to  continue  independent,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tznbute  to  the  conqueror ;  but  their  fortifications  were  razed,  their  arsenal 
dismantled,  the  fleet  surrendered  to  Rome,  and  a  Roman  garrison  placed  in 
their  citadel. 

The  attention  excited  by  the  failure  of  Pyrrhus  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  273  B.c.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  iklliance  with  Rome,  Thus  began  a 
connection  with  Egypt  which  continued  unbroken  to  the  time  of  Ciesfir. 

In  271  B.c.  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Genucius  was  sent  to  reduce  Decius 
Jubellius  and  the  Campanian  soldiers,  who  had  made  themselves  lords  of 
Rhegium,  and  formed  a  military  oligarchy  in  that  city.  The  senate  formed 
a  treaty  with  the  Mamertine  soldiery,  who  had  occupied  Messana  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus  detached  them  from  alliance  with  their  compatriots  ;  they 
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also  secured  supplies  of  corn  from  Hiero,  the  new  sovereign  of  Syracuse, 
The  Campanians  of  Rliegium  being  thus  forsaken,  the  city  was  taken  by 
assault  and  all  the  soldiery  put  to  the  sword,  except  the  original  legionaries 
of  Jubellius,  who  as  burgesses  of  Capua  possessed  some  of  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  were  therefore  reserved  for  trial  before  the  people  of 
Rome.  N ot  more  than  three  hundred  still  survived  out  of  several  thousands ; 
but  they  met  with  no  mercy.  Every  tribe  voted  that  they  should  be  first 
scourged  and  then  beheaded  as  traitors  to  the  republic.  Rhegium  was 
restored  to  the  condition  of  a  Greek  community. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Salentines  and  Messapians  in  the  heel  of  Italy 
submitted  to  the  joint  forces  of  b>  tli  consuls.  Brundusium  and  its  lands 
were  ceded  to  Rome,;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards  (244  B.c.)  a  colony 
was  planted  there.  Brundusium  became  the  Dover  of  Italy,  as  Dyrrhdehium, 
on  the  opposite  Epirot  coast,  became  the  Calais  of  Greece. 

In  the  year  268  b.c.  both  consuls  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  Pice- 
nians,  who  occupied  the  coast  lane  between  Umbria  and  the  Marrucinians. 
Their  chief  city,  Asculum,  was  taken  by  storm.  A  portion  of  the  people  was 
transferred  to  that  beautiful  coast  between  Naples  and  the  Silarus,  where 
they  took  the  name  of  Picentines,  Soon  after  (266  b.c.)  Sarsina,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Umbrians,  was  taken,  and  all  Umbria  submitted  to  Rome. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Etruria.  No  community  here  was  strong  enough, 
BO  far  as  we  hear,  to  maintain  active  war  against  Rome  ;  even  Volsinii  w^as 
now  compelled  to  sue  for  succour.  The  ruling  aristocracy  had  ventured  to 
arm  their  serfs,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  a  Roman  war ;  but  these  men  had 
turned  upon  their  late  masters,  and  were  now  exercising  a  still  direr  oppression 
than  they  had  suffered.  The  senate  readily  gave  ear  to  a  call  for  assistance 
from  the  Volsinian  lords  ;  and  (in  the  year  265  B.C.)  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son 
of  old  Fabius  Maximus,  invested  the  city.  He  was  slain  in  a  sally  made  by 
the  Etruscan  serfs,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  surrender  soon  after. 
The  Romans  treated  the  city  as  lawfully  gotten  booty.  The  old  Etruscan 
town  on  the  hill-top,  with  its  polygonal  walls,  was  destroyed  ;  its  two  thou¬ 
sand  statues  and  other  works  of  art  were  transferred  to  Rome ;  a  new  town 
was  founded  on  the  low  ground,  which  in  the  modernised  name  of  Bolsena 
stin  preserves  the  memory  of  its  aiicieut  fame.  After  the  fall  of  Volsinii, 
all  the  Etruscan  communities  made  formal  submission  ;  and  all  Italy  awaited 
the  will  of  the  conquering  city  of  the  Tiber. 


GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  ACQUIRED  TERRITORY 

To  conceive  of  ancient  Rome  as  the  capitaPof  Italy  in  the  same  sense  that 
London  is  the  capital  of  England,  or  Paris  of  France,  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  London  and  Paris  are  the  chief  cities  of  their  respective  countries  only 
because  they  are  the  seat  of  government.  But  the  city  of  ancient  Rome  was 
a  great  corporate  body  or  community,  holding  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Baly,  from  the  Macra  and  Rubicon  southwards.  The  Roman  territory  itself, 
in^  the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  consisted  (as  we  have  seen)  of  twenty-one 
tribes  or  wards.  Before  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived,  these  tribes  had 
been  successively  increased  to  three-and-thirty.  These  tribes  included  a 
ilistrict  beyond  the  Tiber  stretching  somewhat  farther  than  Veii ;  a  portion 
of  the  Sabine  and  -<3Equian  territory  beyond  the  Anio  ;  with  part  of  Latium, 
part  of  the  Volscian  country,  and  the  coast  land  as  far  as  the  Liris,  southwards. 
None  but  persons  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  these  tribes  had  a  vote  in  the  popu* 
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lar  ass  3mblies  or  any  share  in  the  government  and  legislation  of  the  city. 
The  Latin  cities  not  included  in  the  tribes,  and  all  the  Italian  communities, 
were  subject  to  Rome,  but  had  no  share  in  her  political  franchise. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Italian  nations  were  so  settled  as  to  remain 
the  peaceable  subjects  of  Rome  were  these :  first,  they  were  broken  up  and 
divided  as  much  as  possible ;  secondly,  they  were  allowed,  with  little  excep¬ 
tion,  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  isolation  enforced  by  Rome  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  combining  against  her.  The  self-government  granted  by 
Rome  made  them  bear  her  supremacy  with  contentment. 

Prefectures  ;  Municipalities 

The  arts  by  which  isolation  was  produced  were  put  in  practice  at  the 
settlement  of  Latium  fifty  years  before.  The  same  plan  was  pursued  with 
the  different  Italian  nations.  Those  which  submitted  with  a  good  grace 
were  treated  leniently.  Those  which  resisted  stubbornly  were  weakened 
by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  by  the  settlement  of  colonies  in  their 
principal  towns.  The  Frentanians  are  the  best  examples  of  the  milder  treat¬ 
ment  ;  the  Samnites  afford  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  more  harsh. 

The  work  of  isolation  was  promoted  partly  by  the  long  and  narrow  shape 
of  Italy  and  the  mountain  range  by  which  it  is  traversed,  which  make  a 
central  government  difficult,  and  still  break  it  up  into  many  states,  but 
partly  also  by  a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  the  Italian  nations,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Greece.  They  regarded  a  man,  not  as  one  of  a  nation,  but  as 
the  member  of  a  civic  community.  Every  one  regarded  his  first  duties  as 
ov/ed  to  his  own  city,  and  not  to  his  nation.  Their  city  was  their  country. 
They  addressed  one  another  not  as  fellow-countrymen,  but  as  fellow-citizens. 
Rome  herself  was  the  noblest  specimen  of  this  form  of  society.  And  the 
settlement  which  she  adopted  throughout  Italy  took  advantage  of  this  pre¬ 
vailing  rule,  and  perpetuated  it. 

Not  only  were  the  Italians  split  up  into  civic  communities,  but  these  com¬ 
munities  were  themselves  placed  in  very  different  conditions.  The  division 
of  the  Italian  communities,  as  established  by  the  Roman  government,  was 
threefold  —  prefectures,  municipal  towns,  and  colonies. 

The  prefectures  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  self-government,  but  were 
under  the  rule  of  prefects  or  Roman  governors,  annually  appointed ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  prefecture  were  registered  by  the  Roman  censor,  so  as  to 
be  liable  to  aH  the  burdens  of  Roman  citizens,  without  enjo^ng  any  of 
their  privileges.  This  condition  was  called  the  Csarite  franchise,  because 
the  town  of  Caere  was  the  first  community  placed  in  this  de|>endent  position. 
Amid  the  terror  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  Care  had  afforded  a  place  of  refuge 
to  the  sacred  things,  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
been  rewarded  by  a  treaty  of  equal  alliance.  But  at  a  later  period  she 
joined  other  Etruscan  communities  in  war  against  Rome,  and  for  this  reason 
she  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture.  Capua  af^rwards  be¬ 
came  a  notable  instance  of  a  similar  change.  After  the  Samnite  W ars  she 
enjoyed  a  state  of  perfect  equality  in  respect  to  Rome.  The  troops  which 
she  supplied  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  between  her  and  Rome  formed  a 
separate  legion,  and  ,  were  commanded  by  her  own  officers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Decius  Jubellius.  But  in  the  Hannibalic  War  she  joined  Hannibal;  and 
to  punish  her  she  was  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  municipal  towns  were  communities 
bound  to  Rome  by  treaties  of  alliance,  framed  on  a  general  principle 
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with  respect  to  bni'clens  and  privileges.  Their  burdens  consisted  in  f  irnisli- 
ing  certain  contingents  of  troops,  which  tliey  were  obliged  to  provide  with 
paj'  and  equipments  while  on  service.  Their  privileges  consisted  in  free- 
doin  from  all  other  taxes,'  and  in  possessing  the  right  of  self-government. 
This  condition  was  secured  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which,  nominally  at  least, 
placed  the  municipal  community  on  a  footing  of  equal  it}--  with  Rome ;  though 
sometimes  this  treaty  was  imposed  by  Rome  without  consulting  the  will  of 
the  other  community.^  Thus  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  diversity 
of  condition  among  the  municipia.  Some  regarded  their  alliance  as  a  boon, 
others  looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  subjection.  Tn  the  former  condition 
were  C<Bre  and  Capua  before  they  were  made  prefectures ;  in  the  latter  con¬ 
dition  was  Volsinii  and  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  municipal  towns  enjoyed 
tlie  civil  or  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  but  none,  without  special 
grant,  had  any  power  of  obtaining  the  political  or  public  rights.  In  some 
cases  even  the  private  rights  were  withheld,  as  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
Latin  communities  after  the  war  of  338  B.C.,  when  the  citizens  of  each  com¬ 
munity  were  for  a  time  forbidden  to  form  contracts  of  marriage  or  commerce 
with  Roman  citizens  or  with  their  neigliboiirs.  They  stood  to  Rome  and  to 
the  rest  of  Italy  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  plebeians  to  the  patri¬ 
cians  before  the  Canuleian  law.  But  these  prohibitions  were  gradually  and 
silently  removed.  Municipal  towns  were  often  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the 
Roman  franchise,  more  or  less  completely,  wliile  those  which  offended  were 
depressed  to  the  condition  of  prefectures.  At  length,  by  the  Julian  and 
other  laws  (B.c.  90),  all  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  colo¬ 
nies,  received  the  full  Roman  franchise ;  and  hence  arose  the  common  con¬ 
ception  of  a  municipal  town  —  that  is,  a  community  of  which  the  citizens  are 
members  of  the  whole  nation,  all  possessing  the  same  rights,  and  subject  to 
the  same  burdens,  but  retaining  the  administration  of  law  and  government 
in  all  local  matters  which  concern  not  the  nation  at  large. 

Colonies;  Free  and  Confederate  States 

It  is  in  the  colonial  towns  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  instruments  of 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy.  Directly  dependent  upon  Rome  for  existence, 
they  served  more  than  anything  to  promote  that  division  of  interests  which 
rendered  it  so  difficult  for  any  part  of  Italy  to  combine  against  Rome. 

When  we  speak  or  think  of  Roman  colonies,  we  must  dismiss  all  those 
conceptions  of  colonisation  which  are  familiar  to  our  minds  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  pursued  in  the  familiar  cases  of  the  maritime  states  of  modern  Europe.^ 
Roman  colonies  were  not  planted  in  new  countries  by  adventurers  who 
found  their  old  homes  too  narrow  for  their  wants  or  their  ambition.  When 
the  Romans  planted  a  colony  (at  the  time  we  speak  of  and  for  more  than  a 
century  later),  it  w’as  always  within  the  limits  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
within  the  walls  of  ancient  cities  whose  obstinate  resistance  made  it  impru¬ 
dent  to  restore  them  to  independence,  and  whose  reduced  condition  rendered  it 
possible  to  place  tliem  in  the  condition  of  subjects.  But  these  colonies  were 
not  all  of  the  same  character.  They  must  be  distinguished  into  two  classes : 
the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  Latin  colonies. 

The  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  consisted  usually  of  three  hundred  men 
of  approved  military  experience,  who  went  forth  with  their  families  to 

1  Hence  the  distinction  "between  Civitates  Federates  and  Liberce.  All  federate  comnuuiities 
were  free,  but  not  all  free  communities  wei‘e  federate. 

[-  Homan  colonies  were  es.^entially  similar  to  the  clenichies  of  Athens."] 
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occupy  conquered  cities  of  no  great  magnitude,  but  which  were  inipoiiant 
as  military  positions,  being  usually  on  the  seacoast.  These^  thi*ee  hundred 
families  formed  a  sort  of  patrician  caste,  wiiilc  the  old  inhabitants  sank  into 
the  condition  formerly  occupied  by  the  plebeians  at^  Rome.  The  heads  of 
these  families  retained  all  their  rights  as  Homan  citizens,  and  might  repair 
to  Rome  to  vote  in  the  popular  assemblies.  ^  When  in  early  Roman  history 
we  hear  of  the  revolt  of  a  colony,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  natives 
rose  af^ainst  the  colonists  and  expelled  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of 
colonists  being  sent  more  than  once  to  the  same  place,  as  to  Anti™.  ^ 

But  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  these  were  the  Latin  colo¬ 
nies,  of  which  there  were  thirty  in  existence  when  Hannihai  crossed  the 
\lps  Of  these  thirty  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  had  been  founded  before 
the  close  of  the  year  263  b.c.  The  reason  for  the  name  they  bore  was  this : 
We  have  seen  that  a  close  connection  had  subsisted  between  Rome  and  the 


Latin  communities  from  tlie  earliest  times.  Under  the  later  kings  Rome 
was  the  head  of  Latiiun  ;  and  by  Spurius  C^ius  a  league  was  formed  te- 
tweeu  Rome  and  Latium,  wliich  continued  with  a  slight  interruption  tiU  the 
great  Latin  war  of  S38  B.C.  So  long  as  this  league  lasted,  Latins  enmyed 
111  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  in  Rome  ;  and  Romiins  enjoyed  aU 
the  private  rights  of  the  Latin  citizens  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Latmm.  Lto- 
ing  the  period  of  the  league  many  colonies  were  sent  forth,  in  which  the  set¬ 
tlers  consisted  jointly  of  Romans  and  Latins,  and  were  not  confined  to  Ae 
smaU  number  ot  three  hundred,  hut 

But  the  citizens  of  these  Latin  colonies  seem  to  have  w^re 

except  such  as  were  possessed  by  the  allied  mumcipal  ^  After 

therefore  regarded  politicaUy  as  communities  m  alliancs  with  Ro»e.  ^ 
the  Latin  war,  similar  colonies  stiU  contmued  to  be  sent  forth,  pdeed,  these 
were  the  colonies  wliich  chiefly  reheved  the  poor  of  the  Roman 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  these  Latin  colonies  are  only  known  to  ^ 
as  they  are^found  at  a  later  period  of  the  republic  under  the  name  Latinitas, 
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or  the  Right  of  Latium  (Ju$  Latii).  This  right,  at  the  later  time  we 
speak  of,  we  know  to  have  consisted  in  the  power  of  obtaining  the  full  rights 
of  a  Roman  burgess,  but  in  a  limited  and  peculiar  manner.  Any  citizen  of 
a  Latin  community,  whether  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Latium  or  a  Latin 
colony,  was  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Rome  and  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
Roman  tribes,  on  two  conditions :  first,  that  he  had  held  a  magistracy  in 
his  native  town  ;  secondly,  that  he  left  a  representative  of  his  family  in  that 
native  town.  Thus  was  formed  that  large  body  of  half-Roman  citizens 
throughout  Italy,  who  are  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Livy  under  the 
appellation  of  “the  Latin  name.”  Sodi  et  nomen  Latinum  —  t}i%  allies  and 
the  Latin  name  —  was  the  technical  expression  for  all  those  Italian  com¬ 
munities  w'ho  were  bound  to  supply  soldiers  for  her  armies.  ) 

Besides  the  mass  of  the  ItaHan  communities  which  were  in  a  condition 
of  greater  or  less  dependence  upon  Rome,  —  the  prefectures  in  a  state  of 
absolute  subjection,  the  colonies  bound  by  ties  of  national  feeling  and  inter¬ 
est,  the  municipal  towns  by  articles  of  alliance,  —  there  remain  to  be  noticed, 
fourthly,  the  cities  which  remained  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  but  bound 
to  her  by  treaties  of  equal  alliance.  Of  the  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Prseneste 
alone  were  in  this  condition ;  in  Campania,  most  of  the  cities,  till,  after  the 
Hannibalic  War,  Capua  and  others  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  prefec¬ 
tures  ;  of  the  Hellenic  cities  in  the  south,  Neapolis,  Rhegium,  and  others ; 
in  Umbria,  Camerium ;  in  Etruria,  Iguvijum ;  with  all  the  cities  of  the 
Brentanians.  But  as  Roman  power  increased,  most  of  these  communities 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  simple  municipal  towns. 

Whatever  is  known  of  the  internal  constitution  of  these  various  com¬ 
munities  belongs  to  later  times,  when  by  the  Julian  law  they  all  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  state. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  colonies  a  constitution  was 
adopted  similar  to  that  of  Rome  herself.  The  colonists  formed  ,4  kind  of 
patriciate  or  aristocracy,  and  the  heads  of  their  leading  families  cpnstituted 
a  senate.  There  were  two  chief  magistrates,  called  duumviri^  representing 
the  consuls,  to  whom  (in  the  more  important  towns)  were  added  pne  or  two 
men  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  censor  and  qujestor.  In  course  of  time  similar 
constitutions  were  introduced  into  the  municipal  towns  also. 

Thus,  by  placing  the  Italian  cities  in  every  possible  relation  to  herself, 
from  real  independence  to  complete  subjection,  and  by  planting  colonies, 
some  with  full  Roman  rights,  some  with  a  limited  power  of  obtaining  these 
rights,  Rome  wove  her  net  of  sovereignty  over  the  peninsula,  and  covered 
every  part  with  its  entangling  meshes.  The  policy  of  Rome,  as  has  been 
said,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  —  isolation  and  self-government.® 
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CHAPTER  X.  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR 


Carthage  clears  the  Alps,  Rome  traverses  the  seas,  the  two  peoples, 
persoDified  in  two  men  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  wrestle  and  are  desperate 
to  terminate  the  struggle.  ’Tis  a  duel  a  outrance,  a  fight  to  the  death, 
Rome  totters,  she  utters  a  cry  of  anguish :  Hannibal  ad  portas  !  But 
she  rises  again,  uses  the  limits  of  her  strength  in  a  last  blow,  throws 
herself  on  Carthage  and  effaces  her  from  the  world.  —  'Victoe  Hugo. 


A  TASTE  of  blood  whets  the  appetite  of  a  nation  no  less  than  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  notorious  that  the  love  of  power  grows  with  its  acquisition.  It 
ivas  inevitable  then  that  the  Romans,  after  beating  off  their  eastern  enemy, 
should  turn  their  eyes  more  and  more  jealously  towards  their  one  remaining 
rival  in  the  west  —  namely,  Carthage.  A  certain  amount  of  antagonism 
there  had  doubtless  been  all  along  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  there 
was  a  long  time  during  which  the  Italian  city  had  hardly  achieved  strength 
enough  to  excite  a  real  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  community  of  such  recog¬ 
nised  power  as  Carthage.  And  even  now  there  was  no  possibility  that 
Rome  could  claim  to  compete  with  her  rival  on  the  sea.  Inheriting  the 
traditions  of  her  mother  city,  Tyre,  Carthage  was  pre-eminently  a  commer¬ 
cial  city.  She  occupied  that  pre-eminence  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
that  Tjn-e  so  long  held  in  the  East,  and  she  was  little  disposed  to  accept 
without  a  struggle  the  rivalry  of  a  people  of  another  land  and  race.  It  was 
inevitable  then  that  a  war  to  the  death  must  sooner  or  later  determine  the 
question  of  mastery  so  soon  as  Rome  had  achieved  a  degree  of  power 
which  enforced  her  recognition  as  an  actual  rival  of  Carthage.  The  con¬ 
test  was  precipitated  —  as  might  have  been,  expected — by  the  condition  of 
things  in  Sicily,  an  island  which  lay  intermediate  between  the  territories 
of  the  two  powers,  and  thus  almost  of  necessity  became  a  bone  of  contention 
bet-ween  them.  In  the  early  days,  indeed,  it  was  the  Greeks  and  Caiiha- 
ginians  who  disputed  over  Sicily,  and  perpetually  quarrelled  there,  but  now 
after  the  death  of  Aga'thocles,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Fyrrhus,  it  became  clear  that  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily  must  look  for  aid  in  future  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Greece. 
But  the  acceptance  of  such  an  alliance  on  the  part  of  Rome  virtually  im¬ 
plied  war  with  Carthage,  and  such  a  war  broke  out  actively  only  a  few 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.  It  required  indeed  a 
series  of  three  most  memorable  wars,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century,  finally  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

The  first  of  these  wars  —  in  some  sense  perhaps  the  most  important,  yet 
as  regards  its  results  by  far  the  least  striking  in  itself  —  lasted  some  twenty- 
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three  years.  It  was  fought  out  largely  in  Sicily  itself  by  the  Romans  who 
were,  for  the  most  part,  successful  and  in  the  end  entirely  victorious  ;  and 
on  the  sea,  where  the  fleets  of  the  Romans  vreve  for  a  long  lime  quite  unable 
to  compete  with  their  rivals ;  the  same  dogged  pertinacity,  however,  that  had 
made  Rome  mistress  of  Italy  and  that  had  brought  about  the  final  triumph 
over  Pyrrhus,  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  the  new  effort  to  create  a  power¬ 
ful  navy  —  an  effort  winch  was  at  last  crowned  with  such  complete  success 
that  in  the  final  decisive  battle  at  the  JEgatian  Islands,  the  fleet  of  Carthage 
Avus  entirely  destroyed  and  dispersed.  At  last  Carthage  sued  for  peace, 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Sicily  and  giving  up  all  claim  to 
that  island. 

The  events  that  followed  illustrate  not  merely  the  inertia  of  lon^-estab- 
lished  institutions  in  the  way  in  which  Carthage  rallied  from  her  defeat  and 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  contest,  but  they  illustrate  even  more 
strikingly  the  influence  which  individual  great  men  have  in  history.  There 
have  been  philosophers  who  have  contended  that  great  statesmen  and 
great  warriors  are  rather  the  result  of  the  opportunity  of  their  times  than 
a  directing  influence ;  but  it  is  hard  for  any  one  who  attentively  considers  the 
course  of  history  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  great  man,  even  though  in 
some  sense  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  the  time,  yet  may  put  his  stamp 
in  a  most  definitive  way  upon  the  trend  of  future  events.  So  it  was,  for 
example,  with  Alexander ;  so  it  Avas  with  Pyrrhus ;  and  so  it  was  now 
with  a  group  of  great  Carthaginians  including  Hamilcar  Barca,  his  son-in-hiAV 
Hasdrubal,  and  most  notably  of  all,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  the  famous  but  ill- 
fated  warrior  Hannibal. 

These  men,  fired  Avith  loyalty  to  their  native  city,  Avere  imbued  Avith  a 
bitter  hatred  of  Rome,  and.  SAvore  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  Avork  of  gain¬ 
ing  back  prestige  for  Carthage  and  to  the  destruction  of  her  enemy.  In 
the  end  their  effort  was  not  successful ;  yet  the  struggle  in  Avhich  they 
participated  Avas  one  of  the  most  Avondeifxu  and  picturesque  episodes  in  all 
history,  and  it  has  bequeathed  us  the  name  of  Hannibal  as  that  of  one  of  the 
three  or  four  greatest  generals  iof  all  time.  The  story  of  hoAV  he  precini- 
tated  the  Second  Punic  war  through  the  destruction  of  Sa^ntum;  hoAv  lie 
cmssed  the  Alps  Avith  Ms  army,  invading  the  territory  of  Italy  itself,  and 
there  defeating  the  Romans  again  and  again  until  their  very  national  exist¬ 
ence  seemed  threatened,  and  of  hoAV,  finally,  recalled  from  Italy  to  protect 
Carthage  herself  against  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  Scipio  Africanus,  Han¬ 
nibal  was  defeated  Before  Carthage,  all  his  labour  of  years  coming  to  nought 
—  must  he  told  in  detail.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  tMs  story,  fascinating 
in  itself,  is  of  double  interest  because  it  relates  not  merely  to  the  jproAvess  of 
individual  warriors,  or  individual  hosts,  but  to  the  evolution  of  that  Avorld- 
power  through  Avhich  Rome  Avas  to  stamp  her  influence  for  all  time  on 
European  Mstory. 

Yet  a  Third  Punic  War  Avas  necessary  before  Carthage  Avas  finally  re¬ 
moved  for  all  time  from  the  stage  of  important  history.  Another  Scipio, 
called  Africanus  Minor,  the  adopted  son  of  his  great  predecessor,  Avas  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  final  assault  upon  Carthage,  and  the  some¬ 
what  unAvilling  officer  Avho  carried  out  the  mandate  of  the  Roman  senate, 
Avhich  declared  that  Carthage  should  be  absolutely  destroyed.  That  man¬ 
date  was  put  into  effect.  No  rival  remained  to  Rome  in  the  West,  and,  ^ 
we  shall  see,  steps  had  been  taken  Avhich  resulted  almost  simultaneously  in 
the  final  subjugation  of  those  poAA^ers  that  Mtherto  had  disputed  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rome  in  the  East.a 
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Notliinpf  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Rome  tlian  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  only  one  enemy  at  a  time.  During 
tlie  heat  of  her  contest  with  the  Samnites,  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  ter¬ 
minating  Ms  career.  The  Second  Samnite  War  broke  out  in  32G  B.c.;  and 
ill  the  following  year  the  great  king  died  at  the  untimely  age  of  thirty- two. 
The  possibility  that  he  might  have  turned  his  course  westward  occurred  to 
Roman  minds.  Livy^  broaches  the  question,  whether  Rome  would  have 
risen  superior  to  the  contest  or  not,  and  decides  it  in  the  affirmative.  But 
his  judgment  is  that  of  a  patriot,  rather  than  of  a  historian.  Scarcely 
did  Rome  prevail  over  the  imassisted  prowess  of  the  Samnites.  Scarcely  did 
she  drive  the  adventurous  Pyrrhus  from  her  shores.  If  a  stronger  than 
Pyrrhus  —  a  man  of  rarest  ability  both  for  war  and  peace  — had  joined  his 
power  to  that  of  C.  Pontius  the  Samnite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
history  of  the  world  woidd  have  been  changed. 

The  same  good  fortune  attended  Rome  in  her  collision  with  Carthage. 
The  adventurous  temper  of  Pyrrhus  led  him  from  Ital}'  to  Sicily,  and  threw 
the  Carthaginians  into  alliance  with  tlie  Romans.  What  might  have  been  tlie 
result  of  the  Tarentine  War,  if  the  diplomacy  of  Cineas  had  been  employed 
to  engage  the  great  African  city  against  Rome  ?  Now  that  Italy  was  pros¬ 
trate,  it  was  plain  that  a  collision  between  the  two  governments  was  inevitable. 
As  Pyrrhus  left  the  soil  of  Italy  forever,  he  said  regretfully :  “  How  fair 
a  battle-field  we  are  leaving  for  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  I  ” 

It  was  by  means  of  her  fleets  that  Carthage  was  brought  into  connection 
and  collision  with  other  countries.  In  earty  days  she  had  established  com¬ 
mercial  settlements  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  in  the  latter 
country  that  she  came  in  contact  first  with  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  with 
tile  Romans.  In  early  times  the  Carthaginians  contented  themselves  with 
obtaining  possession  of  three  factories  or  trading  marts  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 
— -Panormus,  Motya,  and  Lilyheeum,  which  they  fortified  very  strongly. 
But  after  the  great  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power  by  the  Syracusans 
(413  B.C.),  the  Carthaginian  government  formed  the  design  of  becoming 
masters  of  this  fertile  and  coveted  island.  But  their  successes  were  checked 
by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  whose  long  reign  of  thirty-eight  years 
(405-367  B.c.)  comprises  the  time  of  Rome’s  great  depression  by  the  Gallic 
invasion,  while  the  year  of  his  death  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  Liciman 
laws,  the  era  from  which  dates  the  constant  advance  of  the  great  Italian  city. 
After  many  vicissitudes  lie  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  by  which  the 
river  Halycus  was  settled  as  the  boundary  between  Grecian  and  Carthagin¬ 
ian  Sicily,  and  the  territory  of  Agrigentuni  was  added  to  Syracusan  rule 

(383b.c.).  ^  1 

In  317  B.c.  Agathocles  made  himself  king  of  Syracuse,  and  m  olO  b.c.  the 
Carthaginians  declared  w^'ar  against  him.  Reduced  to  great  straits,  he  took 
the  bold  step  of  transporting  the  troops  which  remained  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  into  Africa,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowui  disaffection  of  the 
Libyan  subjects  of  Carthage.  His  successes  were  marvellous.  One  of  tne 
suffets  fell  in  battle,  the  other  acted  as  a  traitor.  All  the  Libyan  subjects 
of  Carthage  supported  the  Sicilian  monarch,  l>ut  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Sicily  by  an  insurrection  there.  The  remainder  of  Iiis  life  was  spent  in  vain 
attempts  in  Sicily,  in  Corcyra,  and  in  southern  Italy.  He  died  in  289  B.c., 
less  than  ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  that  other  fearless  adventurer 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy. 
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After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  of  Sicily 
rested  quiet  till  Pyrrhns  undertook  to  expel  the  former  from  the  island. 
The  appearance  of  Carthaginian  fleets  off  Ostia,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  an  opportunity  only  was 
wanting  to  give  rise  to  open  war  between  the  two  states. 

The  occupation  of  Messana  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries  of  Agathocles, 
calling  themselves  Mamertines,  has  been  noticed.  From  this  place  they  be¬ 
came  dangerous  neighbours  of  Syracuse.  A  young  man  named  Hiero,  who 
had  won  distinction  in  the  Sicilian  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus,  defeated  these 
marauders  at  Centuripee,  and  was  by  his  grateful  compatriots  proclaimed  king 
about  the  year  270  B.c.  In  265  B.C.  the  new  king  resolved  to  destroy  this 
nest  of  robbers,  and  advanced  against  Messana  with  a  force  superior  to  any 
they  could  bring  into  the  field  against  him.  The  Mamertines,  in  this  peril, 
were  divided ;  one  party  wished  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians,  another  preferred 
alliance  with  Rome.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  envoys  were  despatched  to 
demand  immediate  aid.  The  senate  were  well  inclined  to  grant  what  was 
asked ;  for  that  Messana,  a  town  with  a  good  harbour,  and  separated  from 
Italy  by  a  narrow  strait,  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  Carthage,  might  have 
given  alarm  to  a  less  watchful  government.  Yet  shame  restrained  them.  It 
was  barely  six  years  since  Hiero  had  assisted  them  in  punishing  the  Campa¬ 
nian  legion  which  had  seized  Italian  Rhegium,  as  the  Mamertines  had  seized 
Sicilian  Messana,  and  the  senate  declined  to  entertain  the  question.  But  the 
consuls,  eager  for  mhifciry  glory,  brought  the  matter  before  the  centuriate 
assembly,  which  straightway  voted  that  support  should  be  given  to  the 
Mamertines,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  not  be  allowed 
to  gain  possession  of  Messana.  The  consul  Appius  Claudius,  son  of  the  old 
censor,  was  to  command  the  army. 

During  this  delay,  however,  the  Carthaginian  party  among  the  Mamer¬ 
tines  had  prevailed,  and  Haiino,  with  a  party  of  Carthaginian  soldiers,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  town.  But  Appius  succeeded  in  landing  his  troops 
to  the  south  of  the  town,^  and  defeated  Hiero  with  such  loss  that  the  prudent 
king  retired  to  Syracuse.  Next  day  the  Romans  fell  upon  Hanno,  and  also 
defeated  him.  The  consul  pursued  his  successes  by  plundering  the  Syracusan 
dominions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

The  Romans,  having  now  set  foot  in  Sicily,  determined  to  declare  war 
against  Carthage.  It  is  probable  that  the  senate,  recollecting  the  rapid 
success  of  Pyrrhus,  who  in  two  years  almost  swept  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  island,  reckoned  on  a  speedy  conquest ;  else,  after  their  late  exhausting 
wars,  they  would  hardly  have  engaged  in  this  new  and  terrible  conflict. 
But  they  were  much  deceived.  The  First  Punic  War,  which  began  in  264  B.  c., 
did  not  end  till  241,  having  dragged  out  its  tedious  length  for  three-and- 
twenty  years.  The  general  history  of  it  is  most  uninteresting.  All  the 
great  men  of  Rome,  who  had  waged  her  Italian  wars  with  so  much  vigour 
and  ability,  were  in  their  graves ;  we  hear  no  more  of  Decius,  or  Curius,  or 
Fabricius,  and  no  worthy  successors  had  arisen.  The  only  men  of  nbte  who 
appear  on  the  Roman  side  are  Duilius  and  Regulus.  But  the  generals  of 
Carthage  are  no  less  obscure,  except  the  great  Hamilcar.^ 

[1  In  the  words  of  Polybius, “App.  Claudius  with  unspeakable  bravery  passing  the  strait 
by  night,  got  at  length  into  Messana.”] 

[2  Hamilcar  took  command  of  an  army  in  Sicily  six  years  before  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
story  of  his  brilliant  achievements  reads  like  a  romance ;  but  alibis  energy,  skill,  and  daring  did 
not  save  his  city  from  defeat.  ] 
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THE  WAE  BEOIKS 

To  make  the  dreary  length  of  this  war  more  intelligible,  it  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  comprises  its  first 
seven  years  (264-257),  during  which  the  Romans  were  uniformly  successful, 
and  at  the  close  of  which  they  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south  and 
west  coasts  of  Sicily*  The  second  is  an  anxious  period  of  mingled  success 
and  failure,  also  lasting  for  seven  years  (256-250)  :  it  begins  with  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Africa  by  Regulus,  and  ends  with  his  embassy  and  death.  The  third 
is  a  long  and  listless  period  of  nine  years  (249-241),  in  which  the  Romans 
slowly  retrieve  their  losses,  and  at  length  conclude  the  war  by  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  atjsea. 


EIEST  PERIOD  (264-257  B.C.) 


The  ill  success  of  Hanno 
at  Messana  so  displeased 
the  Carthaginian  govern¬ 
ment  that  they  ordered  the 
unfortunate  general  to  be 
crucified.  The  Romans 
pursued  their  first  success 
wdth  vigour.  In  the  year 
264  B.C.  both  the  consuls 
crossed  over  _mto  Sicily 
■with  an  army  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  men.  A  number 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  the  new 
power,  which  might  (they 
hoped)  secure  their  inde¬ 
pendence  against  both  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Carthage  ;  for  at 
present  no  one  dreamed  of 
a  permanent  occupation  of 
the  island  by  the  Romans. 
Hiero,  a  prudent  man,  was 
struck  by  the  energy  of  the 
new  invaders.  “  They  had 
conquered  him,”  he  said, 
‘‘  before  he  had  had  time  to 
see  them.”  He  shrewdly 
calculated  that  the 
Carthaginians  would 
I  prove  inferior  m  the 

i  struggle,  and  forth- 

with  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance 
with  Rome,  by  which  he  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  a  small  but 
fertile  re^on  lying  round  Syracuse;  some  more  remote  towns,  as  Tauro- 
menium,  being  also  subject  to  his  sceptre. 

From  this  time  forth  to  the  time  of  Ms  death,  a  period  of  forty-seven 
years,  he  remained  a  useful  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  In  262  b.c.  both 
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consuls  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  which,  though  fallen  from 
her  ancient  splendour,  was  still  the  second  of  the  Hellenic  communities 
in  Sicily.  Another  Hanno  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  for  some  time  fortune  favoured  him.  He  drew  a  second  circle  of 
entrenchments  round  the  Roman  lines,  so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies; 
and  thus  the  besiegers,  being  themselves  besieged,  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits.  But  the  consul  at  length  forced  Hanno  to  give  him  battle, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Upon  this  the  commandant  of  the  gar¬ 
rison?  finding  further  defence  useless,  slipped  out  of  Agrigeiitum  by  night, 
and  deserted  the  hapless  city  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  The  Romans 
repaid  themselves  for  the  miseries  they  had  undergone  by  indulging  in 
all  those  excesses  which  soldiers  are  wont  to  commit  when  they,  take  a 
town  by  storm  after  a  long  and  obstinate  defence.  It  is  said  that  twenty- 

five  thousand  men  were  slain.  ^  ,  -r.  at  i 

This  great  success  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Romans.^  And  now  the 
senate  conceived  the  hope  and  formed  the  plan  of  expelling  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  entirely  from  Sicily :  hut  after  a  short  experience,  that  sagacious 
council  became  aware  that  a  fleet  was  indispensable  for  success.  Nothing 
shows  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  Romans  more  than  their  manner 
of  acting  in  this  matter.  It  is  no  light  matter  for  landsmen  to  become 
seamen ;  but  for  unpractised  landsmen  to  think  of  encountering  the  most 
skilful  seamen  then  known  might  have  been  deemed  a  piece ^  of  romantic 
absurdity,  if  the  men  of  Rome  had  not  undertaken  and  accomplished  it. 

What  they  wanted  first  was  a  set  of  ships,  which,  in  size  at  least  and 
wei«-ht,  should  be  a  match  for  those  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Romans  had  no  fleet  before  this  time.  The  treaties  with 
Carthage  sufficiently  prove  the  contrary;  and  on  several  occasions  we 
hear  of  ships  being  employed  by  them.  But  these  ships  were  of  the 
trireme  kind,  formerly  employed  by  the  Greeks.  The  Carthaginians,  like 
the  Greeks  after  Alexander,  used  quiiiqueremes ;  and  it  would  have  been 
as  absurd  for  the  small  Roman  ships  to  have  encountered  those  heavier 
vessels,  as  for  a  frigate  to  cope  with  a  three-decker.  The  Romans  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  build  quinqueremes.  A  Carthaginian  ship  cast^  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  served  as  a  model ;  the  forest  of  Sila,  in  that 
district,  supplied  timber.  In  sixty  days  from  the  time  the  trees  were 
felled  they  had  completed,  probably  by  the  help  of  Greek  artisans,  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  quinqueremes,  and  twenty  triremes;  and  while  it  was 
building,  they  trained  men  to  row  in  a  manner  which  to  us  seems  laugh¬ 
able,  by  placing  them  on  scaffolds  ranged  on  land  in  the  same  way  as 
the  benches*  in  the  ships  (262  B.C.). 

The  consul  Cn.  Cornelius  put  to  sea  first  with  seventeen  ships,  leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  follow;  but  he  Avas  surprised  near  Lipai-a 
and  captured,  Avith  the  whole  of  his  little  squadron,  by  the  Carthaginian 
admii-al.  His  plebeian  colleague,  C.  Duilius,  Avas  in  command  of  the 
ai-my  in  Sicily  ,*  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  hastened  to 
take  charge  of  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  and  sailed  slowly  along  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily  (260  b.g.). 

Meantime,  the  Roman  shipwrights  had  contriA^ed  certain  engines,  by 
means  of  AV'hich  their  seamen  might  grapple  AAuth  the  enemy’s  ships,  so  as 
to  bring  them  to  close  quarters  and  deprive  them  of  the  superiority 
derived  from  their  better  construction  and  the  greater  skill  of  their  crews. 
These  engines  were  called  crows  (corvi).  They  consisted  of  a  gangway 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  four  broad,  pierced  with  an  oblong  hole  towards 
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one  ena,  so  as  to  play  freely  roundr^  strong  pole  twenty-four  feet  higli, 
wMcii  was  fixed  near  the  ship’s  prow.  At  the  other  end  was  attached 
a  strong  rope,  which  passed  over  a  sheaf  at  the  head  of  the  pole.  By  this 
rope  the  gangway  w'as  kept  hauled  up  till  within  reach  of  the  enemy’s 
ship ;  it  was  then  suddenly  let  go,  and  as  it  fell  with  all  its  ’weight,  a 
strong  spike  on  its  under  side  (shaped  like  a  crow’s  heak)  was  driven 
into  the  enemy’s  deck.  Then  the  Roman  men-at-arms  poured  along  the 
gangw^ay,  and  a  stand-up  fight  followed,  in  which  the  best  soldiers  must 
prevail. 

Thus,,  prepared,  Duiiius  encountered  the  enemy’s  fleet.  He  found 
them  ravaging  the  coast  at  Mylae,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Palermo.  The 
admiral  was  the  same  person  who  had  commanded  the  garrison  of  Agri- 
gentum,  and  was  carried  in  an  enormous  septireme,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  Nothing  daunted,  Duiiius  attacked  without 
delay.  By  his  rude  assault  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  Carthaginian  sea¬ 
men  were  confounded.  The  Roman  fighting-men  were  very  numerous, 
and  when  they  had  once  boarded  an  enemy^s  ship,  easily  made  themselves 
masters  of  her.  Duiiius  took  thirty-one  Carthaginian  ships  and  sunk 
fourteen.  For  a  season,  no  Roman  name  stood  so  high  as  that  of  Duiiius. 
Public  honours  were  awarded  him ;  he  was  to  be  escorted  home  at  night 
from  banquets  and  festivals  by  the  light  of  torches  and  the  music  of  the 
flute;  a  pillar  was  set  up  in  the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of 
the  captured  ships,  and  therefore  called  the  Columna  Rostrata,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  great  event;  fragments  of  the  inscription  still  remain  in 
the  CapitoUne  Museum  at  Rome.  And  no  doubt  the  triumph  was  signal. 
The  honours  conferred  upon  the  conqueror  cannot  but  give  a  pleasincr 
impression  of  the  simple  manners  then  prevailing  at  Rome,  especially 
when  we  contrast  them  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginian  government, 
who  crucified  their  unfortunate  admiral.  To  have  defeated  the  Mistress 
of  the  Sea  upon  her  own  element  in  the  first  trial  of  strength  was  indeed 
remarkable. 

The  sea  fight  of  Duiiius  was  fought  in  the  year  260  b.c.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  years^  the  Carthaginians  were  only  able  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  Not 
only  Agrigentum,  hut  Camarina,  Gela,  Enna,  Segesta,  and  many  other  cities 
had  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  were  confined  to  their 
great  trading  marts,  Drepana,  Lilyhseum,  Eryx,  and  Panormus.  They  did 
not  dai*e  to  meet  the  Romans  in  the  field ;  yet  these  places  were  very  strong, 
especially  Lilybaeum.  Against  its  iron  fortifications  all  the  strength  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus  had  been  broken.  It  was  not  time  ye  .  for  Carthage  to  despair. 

But  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  the  senate  determined  on  more 
decisive  measures.  They  knew  tlie  weakness  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
home ;  they  had  a  victorious  fleet,  and  they  determined  not  to  let  their 
fortune  slumber. 


SECOND  PEBIOD  (250-250  B.C.) 

Duiiius.  appears  for  a  brief  time  as  the  hero  of  the  first  part  of  the  war; 
hut  its  second  period  is  marked  by  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  become 
famous  as  a  patriot — M.  Atilius  Regulus.  It  was  in  the  year  256,  the  eighth 
of  the  war,  that  the  consuls,  M.  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius,  sailed  from  Italy 
and  doubled  Cape  Pachynus  with  a  fleet  of  S30  quinqueremes.  The  Car¬ 
thaginian  fleet,  even  larger  in  number,  had  been  stationed  at  Lilybteum  to 
meet  the  enemy,  whether  they  should  approach  fi*om  the  north  or  from  tlie 
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They  now  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  westwards  along  the  southeA  coast 
rf  Siciir  ^rhey  met  the  Roman  fleet  at  a  place  called  Rcnomus,  a  little  more 
than  halfiyay  along  that  coast.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  the  greatest 
than  j  ever  been  fought  at  sea;  it  is  calculated  that  not 

that,  up  to  tha  ’  engaged.  It  was  desperately  contested  on  both 

S  St  w®  «  ““““  t.  Una  tie  R..»n 

The”a?«.s’£i’  open  to  Afcieei  Tie  eoneul.,  lettting  end  p,o- 
ine  W  7“'’ ‘  T,  ,  straight  across  to  the  Hermiean  promontory, 
Xh  is^dStlnt  from  S  neXt  "point  of  Sicily  not  more  than  eighty  miles 
bS  the  omet  "ere  not  auspicious ;  the  Roman  soldiery  went  on  board  with 
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gloomy  forebodings  of  their  fate;  one  of  the  tribunes  ^^.X^he 

legionaries  into  the  ship.s,  till  Regulus  orfered  the  lictors  to  seize  Inm.  Ihe 

passage,  however,  was  favoured  by  the  wind.  The  consuls 

drew  up  the  fleet  on  shore,  and  fortified  it  m  a  naval  camp ;  and  theji,  “ar^ 

ing  southwards,  they  took  the  city  of  Aspis  or  Clupea  ^y  No 

Cwthaginian  army  met  them;  every  place  they  f me  “ear,  except  Utica, 

surrendered  at  discretion,  for  they  were  unfortified  and  defencele^.  Car 

thage  being  of  old  mistress  of  the  sea,  feared  no  invaders,  and,  like  EnglanU, 

Se’d  KLce  to  her  wooden  walb.  Yet  she  ^ad  -t  been  unwarn^. 

Sixty  years  before  the  adventurous  Agathocles  had  landed  like 

ThZ  afnew,  the  whole  country  lay  like  a  garden  before  him, 

wealthy  towns  and  the  luxurious  villas  L  nf 

Then  two  hundred  towns  or  more  had  surrendered  almost 

sword.  It  appeared  as  if  the  same  easy  success  now  awaited  Regulus  an 

the  Romans. 
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Tilt,  consuls  were  advancing  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  towards  Car¬ 
thage,  when  Manlius  was  recalled  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and 
Regulus  was  left  in  Africa  with  only  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
liorse.  Yet  even  witli  this  small  force  he  remained  master  of  the  country. 
He  had  gone  round  the  whole  Gulf  of  Tunis  as  far  as  Utica,  and  no’w  he 
turned  ux3on  his  stex)s  with  the  intention  of  marching  upon  the  capital  itself. 
On  Ms  w'ay  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  river  Bagradas,  and  here  (so  ran  the 
legend)  the  army  was  stopped  by  a  huge  serpent,  so  strong  and  tough  of 
skin  that  they  were  unable  to  destroy  it,  till  they  brought  up  their  artillery 
of  catapults  and  balists;  he  then  continued  his  route  southwards  to  the 
Bay  of  Carthage.  He  w'as  allowed  to  take  Tunis,  which  stood  v/ithin  twenty 
miles  of  .Carthage.  The  great  city  w- as  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits. 
A  Roman  army  was  encamped  within  sight ;  famine  stared  the  townsmen  in 
the  face;  the  government  trembled.  In  this  abject  condition  the  council 
sent  an  embassy  to  ask  what  terms  of  peace  Regulus  would  grant. 

The  consul  w^as  so  elated  by  success,  that  he  demanded  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  concessions.  The  Carthaginians  were  to  give  up  their  fleet,  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  wmr,  and  cede  all  Sicily,  with  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
-  Balearic  Isles,  to  Rome.  When  these  terms  were  reported,  the  government 
took  care  to  publish  them,  and  public  indignation  rose  against  the  arrogant 
invaders.  The  civic  force  -was  not  untrained  to  arms,  and  they  had  now  to 
fight  for  their  hearths  and  altars.  A  good  general  was  sought  for.  At  that 
time  there  happened  to  be  at  Carthage  a  soldier  of  fortune,  by  name  Xan- 
thippus,  a  Lacedgemonian.^  Tliis  man  had  been  heard  to  censure  the  native 
generals,  and  to  declare  that  the  victories  of  the  Romans  were  due,  not  to 
their  own  superior  skill,  but  to  the  faults  of  their  opponents.  He  ivas  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  council  and  desired  to  give  reasons  for  his  remarks.  He 
did  so ;  and,  for  a  moment,  the  government,  dismissing  all  jealousy,  ap¬ 
pointed  this  obscure  foreigner  general-in-ehief.  Xanthippus  immediately 
drew  together  all  the  mercenaries  he  could  find,  and  united  them  with  the 
armed  citizens  ;  then,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  elephants,  he  boldly  took 
the  field.  The  Romans  were  astonished;  but  they  were  too  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  victory  to  hesitate  about  accepting  battle.  But  they  were  both 
outnumbered  and  outgeneralled.  Xanthippus  gained  a  victory  as  easy  as  it 
was  complete.  Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner ;  only  tw  o  thousand  of 
his  men  succeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  Clupea. 

Thus  was  Carthage  delivered  by  the  ability  of  one  man,  and  that  man  a 
foreigner.  The  government  did  not  improve  in  wisdom  or  generosity ;  their 
incapable  generals  resumed  the  command,  and  Xanthippus,  loaded  with 
honours  and  presents,  prudently  withdrew  from  the  jealous  city. 

The  Roman  senate  did  their  best  to  repair  this  great  calamity.  The  new 
consuls  were  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  and  bring  off  the  garrison  and  fugitives 
from  Clupea.  Near  the  Hermsean  promontory  they  encountered  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  and  again  defeated  it ;  and  then,  having  taken  up  the  ships  and  men 
at  Clupea,  they  sailed  for  Syracuse.  ]3ut  a  still  greater  disaster  was  in  store 
for  Rome  than  the  destruction  of  her  African  army.  This  was  the  loss  of 
that  fleet  of  which  she  was  justly  proud.  The  time  of  year  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  dog-days,  when  the  Mediterranean  is  apt  to  be  visited  by 
sudden  storms.  The  consuls,  upon  their  passage,  were  warned  that  such  a 
storm  was  at  hand  ;  but  they  were  ignorant  and  rash,  and  continued  their 
course.  Before  they  could  double  Cape  Pachynus  they  were  caught  by  the 
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tempest ;  almost  the  whole  fleet  was  wrecked  or  foundered ;  the  coast  of 
Sicily  from  Oamarina  to  Pachynus  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  ships  and 
bodies  of  men.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Roman  fleet  (255  b.c.). 

These  successive  disasters  might  well  raise  the  hopes  of  Carthage,  and 
they  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Sicily,  with  140  elephants.  Agrigeiitum 
is  said  to  have  been  recovered,  and  no  doubt  it  was  expected  that  the  whole 
island  would  once  more  become  their  own.  But  the  Romans  showed  a  spirit 
equal  to  the  need.  In  three  months’  time  (so  wonderful  was  their  energy) 
a  new  fleet  of  220  sail  was  ready  for  sea.  The  consuls  of  the  year  254  b.c., 
having  touched  at  Messaiia  to  take  up  the  remnants  of  the  old  fleet,  passed 
onwards  to  Drepana.  They  could  not  take  this  strong  place,  but  they 
were  more  successful  at  Panormus,  the  modern  Palermo,  which  yielded  after 
a  short  siege  to  the  Roman  arms.  This  was  an  important  conquest. 

Next  year  the  fleet  touched  at  several  places  on  the  African  coast,  but 
without  making  any  impression  on  the  country.  Among  the  shoals  and 
currents  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  ran  great  danger  of  being  lost ;  but  having 
escaped  this  peril,  the  consuls  returned  to  Panormus  and  thence  stood 
straight  across  for  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  passage  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  another  of  those  terrible  storms,  and  again  nearly  the  whole  fleet 
was  lost.  Tims,  within  three  years,  the  Romans  lost  two  great  fleets.  This 
was  enough  to  damp  even  their  courage  ;  and  the  senate  determined  to  try 
whether  it  were  not  possible  to  keep  their  ground  in  Sicily  without  a  navy. 
For  the  present  they  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  command  of  tlie  sea,  and 
limited  themselves  to  a  small  fleet  of  sixty  ships. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  two  years.  Neither  party  seemed 
willing  to  hazard  a  battle  by  land  ;  but  in  254  B.c.  Hasdrubal,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general,  was  induced  to  march  secretly  from  Lilybseum  to  Panormus, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  and  recovering  that  important  town.  The  Roman 
commandant  was  the  proconsul  L.  Caecilius  Metellus.  He  allowed  the 
enemy  to  approach  the  walls,  and  then  suddenly  sallied  forth,  covering  his 
attack  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  slingers,  and  javelin-men.  Some  of  the 
elephants  being  wounded,  carried  confusion  into  their  own  ranks,  and 
Metellus,  seizing  the  occasion,  charged  the  enemy  and  defeated  them  utterly. 
Besides  thirteen  Carthaginian  generals,  120  elephants  were  taken  and  carried 
across  the  sea  on  strong  rafts  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  proconsul. 
The  battle  of  Panormus  was  the  greatest  battle  that  was  fought  on  land  in 
the  course  of  the  w'ar,  and  it  was  the  last.  In  memory  of  this  victory  we 
find  the  elephant  as  a  frequent  device  on  the  coins  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Metelli.S  We  may  well  quote  here  Polybius’  account  both  of  the  loss  of 
the  fleet  in  255  and  of  this  victory  at  Panormus  or  Palermo. 


POLYBIUS’  ACCOUNT  OF  EOMAK  AFFAIRS  ^ 

The  Romans  had  made  ready,  early  in  the  Spring,  a  Fleet  of  Three 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Sail;  and  Embarking  their  Army  under  the  Command 
of  their  new  Consuls,  M.  JSmilius^  and  Servius  Fidvius^  and  standing  along 
the  Coast  of  Sicily  towards  Afriea^  they  met,  and  fought  off  of  Cape  Mercury 
with  the  Carthaginian  Fleet,  which  was  not  able  to  sustain  the  first  shock, 
but  being  entirely  beaten,  lost  in  the  Ingagement,  an  Hundred  and  Fourteen 

[1  H.  Shear’s  Tersion  of  1603  is  here  adopted.  We  retain  the  chief  features  of  the  original 
typographical  setting,  in  keeping  with  the  quaint  phraseology.  ] 
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of  their  Vessels,  and  all  that  was  in  them,  to  the  Bomam;  who  afterwards 
prosecuting  their  course,  arriv’d  at  Aspu;  where  taking  their  Men  on 
Board  that  remain’d  in  Africa^  they  shap’d  their  Course  back  to  Sicily.  And 
being  well  advanc’d  on  their  way,  they  were  surpriz’d  off  of  Camarina  with 
so  dreadful  a  Tempest,  that  the  losses  and  hardships  they  sustain’d  were 
without  Example,  and  beyond  Expression :  So  terrible  it  was,  that  of  Three 
Hundred  and  Seventy  odd  Vessels  that  compos’d  their  Fleet,  Fourscore  only 
escap’d  Shipwreck,  the  rest  being  either  founder’d  in  the  Sea,  or  were  lost 
and  broken  against  the  Rocks,  that  whole  Coast  being  cover’d  with  dead 
bodies,  and  strew’d  with  the  Ruines  and  Fragments  of  their  Ships,  insomuch 
as  History  affords  no  Example  of  the  like  dreadful  disaster.  And  yet  it 
may  be,  said,  that  this  Calamity  was  not  owing  so  much  to  Fortune,  as  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Consuls :  For  the  Pilots  endeavour’d  to  obviate  the  hazard 
they  should  be  expos’d,  to  by  Navigating  on.  that  Coast  of  Sicily,  which 
borders  on  the  African  Sea,  there  being  there  not  only  no  Harboiii*s  to 
succour  vessels  in  distress;  but  the  Season  too  of  the  Year  was  now  im¬ 
proper  ;  for  by  observation  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  Orion  and  the  Bog 
Star,  they  compute  and  know  the  safe  Seasons  for  Navigation.  But  the 
Consuls,  contemning  their  Counsel,  stood  boldly  out  to  Sea,  in  hopes  that 
after  this  signal  Victory,  their  appearing  suddenly  on  the  Coast,  might 
terrify  many  Towns,  and  awe  them  to  submission :  But  their  folly  was 
chastis’d  by  this  memorable  loss,  which  they  sustain’d  upon  a  motive  much 
too  little  for  the  hazard.  The  Bomam  have  indeed  this  infl.exibility  of 
Mind  peculiar  to  them,  believing  that  whatsoever  they  have  resolv’d  and 
determin’d  to  undertake,  ought  to  be  indispensably  perform’d ;  and  they 
have  estabhsh’d  it  into  a  Principle,  that  what  they  once  have  decreed  to 
execute,  cannot  be  impossible  to  bring  to  pass :  The  effect,  indeed,  of  a 
generous  obstinacy,  but  the  cause  oftentimes  of  their  falling  into  pernicious 
Errors  and  Misfortunes,  and  their  sustaining  unspeakable  losses,  especially 
in  their  Naval  Expeditions.  As  to  their  Exploits  by  Land,  where  the 
Encounter  is  only  Man  to  Man,  their  Courage  frequently  conducts  them  to 
the  Success  they  propose,  hy  reason  their  adventures  are  with  Men  like 
themselves ;  and  yet  there  want  not  Examples  wherein  their  Measures  and 
Forces  have  fail’d,  and  they  have  sunk  and  miscarry’d  under  the  weight 
of  their  Enterprises.  But  whenever,  by  a  temerarious  Audacity,  they  act 
against  these  raging  Elements,  and  attempt  to  vanquish  the  Sea  and  Wind, 
they  are  sure  to  reap  no  other  fruit  of  their  Obstinacy,  than  Loss  and 
Calamity.  This  we  have  now  mentioned,  is  an  instance,  and  they  have 
heretofore  smarted  by  the  like  Errors ;  and  they  shall  always  stand  liable  to 
the  same  disasters,  till  they  appear  better  advis’d  and  instructed  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  that  overweening  Presumption,  which  they  are  apt  to  entertain  in 
all  their  Designs,  vainly  imagining,  that  both  Sea  and  Land  should  on  ah 
occasions  consent  and  open  their  way  to  Success  in  all  their  Enterprises. 

The  Oarihaginiam,  upon  advice  of  this  Misfortune  of  the  Bomans  at  Sea, 
were  of  C^inion,  that  they  should  now  be  a  match  for  them  by  Land,  where- 
unto  they  were  pers waded  through  the  late  Victory  they  had  gain’d.  That 
they  should  be  equal  to  them  likewise  by  Sea,  they  had  no  doubt,  by  reason 
of  their  late  great  loss  by  Tempest ;  howbeit  they  omitted  not  to  re-inf oree 
their  Strength,  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  They  dispatch’d  Masdruhcd  into  Sicily, 
to  whom,  besides  the  Forces  already  there,  they  order’d  a  farther  supply  of 
Troops  out  of  those  that  were  lately  drawn  out  of  Seraclea,  together  with 
an  Hundred  and  Forty  Elephants  :  He  was  no  sooner  departed,  but  they  sent 
after  Mm  Two  Hundred  Vessels  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  Ser- 
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vice  of  the  War.  Ilasdruhal,  being  safely  arriv’d  at  Lilyhceum,  appiy’d  him¬ 
self  with  diligence  to  Exercise  and  Discipline  his  Troops  and  his  Elephants 
intending  to  spread  his  Army  all  over  the  Country,  and  to  make  himself 
entire  Master  of  the  Field.  As  for  the  Homans,  they  were  not  without  a  very 
sensible  sorrow,  when  by  those  who  had  escap’d  Shipwreck,  they  receiv’d  an 
account  of  the  mighty  loss  they  had  sustain’d  at  Sea ;  nevertheless,  being' 
determin’d  not  to  yield  the  Advantage  to  the  Enemy,  they  order’d  *a  new 
Fleet  to  be  speedily  built,  to  consist  of  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty  Sail- 
which  Fleet  (a  wonderful  and  incredible  thing  to  relate)  was  conipleatly 
built  and  finish’d  in  the  space  of  three  Months ;  on  which  the  new  Consuls 
Aulus  Atilius,  and  Q,  Cornelius  speedily  Embarkhi;  who,  after  having  pass’d 
the  StreigJit,  and  touch’d  at  Messina,  to  take  with  them  the  Vessels  that  had 
been  sav’d  in  the  late  Storm,  shap’d  their  Course  for  Palermo  with  a  Naval 
Army  consisting  of  Three  Hundred  Sail,  and  forthwith  sat  down  and  besieg’d 
that  place,  which  then  was  the  Capital  City  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
They  made  their  Attacks  in  two  several  places,  and  when  their  Works  were 
advanc’d  to  their  Minds,  they  approach’d  with  their  Engines  of  Battery,  by 
which,  a  Tower  or  Work  standing  near  the  Sea,  was  quickly,  and  wfithout 
much  trouble,  demolish’d ;  at  which  breach  the  Souldiers  enter’d,  and  took 
by  Assault,  and  kept  Possession  of  that  quarter  of  the  City  call’d  the  New 
Town,  whereby  the  place  it  self  was  i)ut  into  manifest  danger  ;  but  the  In¬ 
habitants  coming  seasonably  in  to  the  Relief,  they  advanc’d  no  farther ;  so  the 
Consuls,  after  they  had  put  a  good  Garrison  into  the  place  they  had  taken, 
return’d  back  to  Home,  Early  the  next  Summer  the  new  Consuls,  C.  Ser- 
vilius,  and  C.  Sem^ronius,  sail’d  over  to  Sicily  with  all  their  Naval  Power, 
and  from  thence,  soon  after,  stood  for  the  Coast  of  AfrioJc,  where  they  made 
several  Descents,  but  perform’d  nothing  of  moment ;  at  length  arriving  at 
the  Island  of  the  Zotophagy,  which  is  likewise  call’d  Meninx,  not  far  distant 
from  the  lesser  Syrtis,  or  Platts;  here  being  unacquainted  with  the  Coast, 
their  Fleet  fell  among  the  Sands,  where  their  Vessels  grounded,  and  stuck 
fast,  as  if  they  had  been  a-shoar,  and  there  remain’d  till  the  Flood  fetch’d 
them  off ;  when  with  great  difficulty  and  hazard,  throwing  their  Lumber 
over-board,  they  made  a  shift  to  escape.  From  thence,  like  People  flying 
from  an  Enemy,  they  stood  away  for  the  Coast  of  Sicily  ;  and  after  they  had 
doubl’d  the  Cape  of  Lilyhceum  they  got  into  the  Port  of  Palermo.  But  from 
thence  steering  their  Course  homeward,  a  Storm  took  them  in  the  Phare  of 
Messina,  where,  by  a  blind  Obstinacy  they  were  imbay’d,  which  Storm  at¬ 
tack’d  them  with  such  violence,  that  above  an  Hundred  and  Fifty  of  their 
Ships  miscarry’d.  Things  happening  thus  adverse  to  them  by  Sea,  tho’  the 
Senate  and.  People  could  not  subdue  their  Thirst  of  Glory  and  Empire,  never¬ 
theless  their  Losses  and  Calamities,  and  the  straits  to  which  they  were  now 
reduc’d,  prevail’d  with  them  to  quit  all  farther  attempts  of  trying  their 
Fortune  by  Sea ;  so  they  now  totally  abandon’d  all  thoughts  of  Naval  Prepa¬ 
rations.  And  determining  to  rely  solely  on  their  Land  Armies,  they  dis¬ 
patch’d  the  Consuls,  L,  Ccedlius,  and  Cn.  Furius  to  Sicily  with  tho  Legions, 
alotting  them  only  about  Threescore  Vessels  whereon  securely  to  Embark 
and  waft  over  the  Army,  their  Baggage  and  Amunition.  These  Misfortunes 
of  the  Homans  much  augmented  the  Carthaginian  Glory  and  Fame  in  the 
W orld,  and  gave  a  new  Face  to  their  Affairs.  In  a  word,  as  the  Romans 
had  now  yielded  them  up  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea,  it  was  no  difficulty  for 
thena  to  be  entirely  Masters  there ;  nor  were  they  without  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing  in  their  Affairs  by  Land ;  nor  did  they  reckon  very  wide  of  the  matter, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Homan  Army,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
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Elephants,  which  discompos’d  and  broke  tlieir  Ranks  in  the  Battel  fought  in 
Afriek,  where  those  Animals  made  such  destruction  of  their  People,  the 
Souldiei*s  became  so  terribly  aw’d,  that  tho’  they  had  been  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  drawn  up  in  Battalia  to  ingage  within  five  or  six  Furlongs  of  the  Oar- 
thaginian  Army ;  sometimes  in  the  Territory  of  Selinmice^  sometimes  abodt 
LilyhcEum^  yet  for  the  space  of  two  Years  together  they  wanted  Resolution  to 
ingage  them,  or  to  adventure  to  abide  in  the  Champain  Country,  so  great  a 
dread  they  had  conceiv’d  of  the  Fmy  and  Shock  of  those  stupendious  beasts : 
So  that  little  or  no  Progress  was  made  in  their  Affairs  during  all  that  space, 
saving  the  taking  of  Lipary  and  Thermes^  the  Ar-my  continuing  Coopt  up  in 
the  Mountains,  and  Inaccessible  Places.  Wherefore  the  Homans,  observing 
this  Terrour  among  their  Legions,  took  a  Resolution  once  more,  to  tempt  their 
Fortune  by  Sea :  Accordingly  upon  the  Creation  of  C.  Atiliiis  and  L,  Manlius 
Consuls,  they  Order’d  the  Building  of  Fifty  Vessels,  and  Levies  of  men  for 
that  Service ;  and  now  they  had  a  Navy  once  again  establish’d. 

Masdruhal  having  observ’d  this  dread  that  possess’d  the  Roman  Army, 
when  ever  he  presented  them  Battel,  and  having  Intelligence  that  one  of  the 
Consuls  w^as  now  return’d  back  to  Rome,  and  one  half  of  the  Army  with  him ; 
and  that  Oceeilius  with  the  rest  of  the  Troops  was  at  Palermo,  Assisting  their 
Allies  in  gathering  in  their  Harvest,  their  Corn  being  now  Ripe ;  he  March’d 
out  of  Lilyhceum  with  his  Troops,  and  came  and  Incamp’d  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Territory  of  Palermo.  Qcedlius  observing  this  weak  Proceeding  of  the 
Oarthaginian,  kept  his  People  within  the  Walls  of  the  Towm,  thereby  to  in¬ 
gage  him  to  Advance  nearer,  which  Masdruhal  accordingly  did,  perswaded 
thereto  by  the  shew  of  fear  the  Romans  were  under,  and  imagining  that 
Omcilius  had  not  the  Resolution  to  appear  in  the  Field,  he  rashly  adventur’d 
Ms  Army  into  a  narrow  Straight :  and  albeit  he  wasted  the  Country  to  the 
very  Walls  of  Palermo,  Caedlim  nevertheless  held  Ms  first  determination, 
not  to  move  till  the  Enemy  had  pass’d  the  River  that  runs  close  by  the  Towm. 
When,  in  short,  after  the  Elephants  and  the  whole  Army  had  got  over,  he 
Order’d  some  of  his  light  Arm’d  Souldiers,  to  advance  out  against  them  to 
Pickeer,  and  draw  them  the  more  boldly  on.  And  observing  all  things  to 
Succeed  as  he  had  projected,  he  Posted  a  Body  of  select  and  skilful  Souldiers 
upon  the  Counterscarp  of  the  Town,  with  Orders  that  if  the  Elephants  ad¬ 
vanc’d  upon  them,  to  Attack  them  with  Darts  and  Missive  Weapons,  and  in 
case  they  should  be  press’d  by  those  Animals,  that  they  should  then  retire 
into  the  Ditch;  and  from  thence  gaH  and  molest  them  all  they  could.  He 
Order’d  the  Towns  People  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  themselves  with  great 
quantities  of  Darts,  and  Post  themselves  without  the  Town  at  the  Foot  ^  of 
the  Walls,  and  there  abide  in  a  Posture  of  Defence.  Omdlms  himself  with 
all  Ms  troops  remain’d  in  readiness  at  a  certain  Gate  of  the  Town,  that  wras 
oppos’d  to  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Enemy,  from  whence  he  sustain’d  the 
Troops  with  fresh  Supplies  of  men,  who  were  already  Ingaged.  In  a  Word, 
the  Battel  began  now  to  grow  warm,  and  the  Leaders  of  the  Elephants  being 
resolv’d  to  be  sharers  with  Masdruhal  in  the  Honour  of  the  day,  proceeding 
as  if  they  design’d  the  Victory  should  he  wholly  owing  to  them,  advanc’d  all 
in  Order  upon  the  Romans,  whom  they  soon  forc’d  to  ^ve  Ground  and  retire 
into  the  Ditch.  But  now  the  Elephants,  smarting  with  the  Wounds  they 
had  receiv’d,  and  vex’d  with  the  Darts  wherewith  they  were  gaE’d  both  from 
the  Ditch  and  the  Walls  of  the  Town,  began  to  grow  unruly,  fell  upon  their 
own  People,  and  destroy’d  many,  and  put  their  Troops  in  disorder.  This 
being  observ’d  by  CcecUms  he  forthwith  Salli’d  out  with  Ms  Troops  fresh 
and  in  good  Order,  and  attackmg  the  Enemy  in  Flank,  who  were  already 
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in  Confusion,  slew  many,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  Army  to  Flight.  Ten 
Elephants  were  then  taken  with  the  Indians  their  Guides,  and  others  who 
had  lost  their  Leaders  fell  likewise  into  their  Hands  after  the  Battel.  The 
happy  Issue  of  this  Action  got  Coecilius  the  Reputation  every  where  of  havius* 
Restor’d  the  Moman  Courage  by  Land,  to  Attempt  Incamping  in  the  open 
and  plain  Country,  and  to  know  how  to  behave  themselves  well  ao-ain  out  of 
their  Retrenchments.  There  was  great  joy  at  Ro7ne  upon  the  Arrival  of  the 
News  of  this  Defeat,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  Elephants  which  had  been 
taken,  tho’  it  was  a  very  sensible  blow  to  the  Enemy,  but  because  the  taking 
of  those  Animals,  and  the  Victory  obtain’d  against  them,  had  restor’d  the 
Souldlers  Resolution.  Wherefore  they  determin’d  once  again,  as  had  been 
propos’d  (to  the  end  they  iniglit  at  any  rate  put  a  Period  to  this  War)  to 
Dispatch  the  Consuls  away  with  a  new  Navy.  And  when  all  things  were 
in  readiness  for  the  Expedition,  they  departed  for  Slcihj  with  a  Fleet  of  Two 
Hundred  Sail,  it  being  now  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  the  First  Funie  War.^i 

After  the  battle  of  Panormus,  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  rose  again,  and 
the  senate  gave  orders  to  build  a  third  fleet  ' of  two  hundred  sail.  But  the 
Carthaginians,  weary  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  suffering  greatly  in 
their  commerce,  thought  that  a  fair  opportunity  for  making  peace  was  now 
offered.  The  Romans  had  not  so  entirely  recovered  from  their  late  disasters, 
but  that  they  might  be  glad  to  listen  to  fair  terms.  Accordingly  an  embassy 
was  despatched  to  offer  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  to  propose  terms  on 
which  a  peace  might  be  concluded.  Regulns  (according  to  the  well-known 
story)  accompanied  this  embassy,  under  promise  to  return  to  Carthage  if 
the  purposes  of  the  embassy  should  fail.  When  he  arrived  at  'Rome  he 
refused  to- enter  the  walls  and  take  his  place  in  the  senate,  as  being  no  longer 
a  citizen  or  a  senator.  Then  the  senate  sent  certain  of  their  own  number 
to  confer  with  him  in  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  counsel  which  he 
gave  confirmed  the  wavering  minds  of  the  fathers.  “  Useless  it  was,”  he 
said,  “to  ransom  prisoners  who  had  ignobly  yielded  with  arms  in  their  hands : 
let  them  be  left  to  perish  unheeded ;  let  war  go  on  till  Carthage  be  subdued.” 
His  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  embassy  returned  without  effect.  Regulus 
also  returned  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians-  Every  one  knows 
the  horrid  tortures  by  which  it  is  said  that  life  was  taken  from  hirn  j  how 
his  eyelids  were  cut  off ;  how  he  was  placed  in  a  barrel  stuck  f uU  of 
with  one  end  knocked  out ;  and  how  he  was  exposed  to  the  unmitigated 
glare  of  an  African  sun,  to  die  by  the  slow  agonies  of  pain,  and  thirst,  and 
fever. 

Regulus  was  a  man  of  the  old  Roman  kind,  like  Curius  and  Fabricius, 

+ eager  for  glory,  frugal,  bold,  resolute  or  (call  it) 
stuDDorn.  Me  has  been  censured  for  excessive  presumptuousness  in  his 
Arncan  campaign,  and  for  the  extravagance  by  which  he  lost  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  might  have  secured.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  had 
some  grounds  even  for  overweening  confidence.  Ever  since  the  two  nations 
had  met  m  arms,  the  star  of  Carthage  had  grown  dim  before  that  of  Rome. 

navies  had  long  ridden  triumphant,  the  Queen  of 
the  xMediterranean  had  twice  been  beaten  by  her  unskilled  rival.  There  was 
enough  to  make  more  sagacious  men  than  Regulus  believe  that  Carthage 
w^  weU-nigh  powerless  against  Rome.  The  Romans  had  yet  to  learn  that 
when  the  Jealous  government  of  Carthage  allowed  great  generals  to  command 
hem  armi^,  such  as  XantMppus,  and  Hamilcar,  and  Hannibal,  then  the 
weil-trained  mercenaries  might  gain  easy  victories  over  their  own  brave  but 
less  practised  citizens. 
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The  whoki  story  of  the  embassy  and  death  of  Regulns  has  been  doubted, 
chiefly  becau  se  of  the  silence  of  Polybius,  the  most  authentic  historian  of 
the  time  ;  an  d  from  the  certainty  that  at  least  one  mythical  marvel  has  been 
introduced  into  the  narrative.  But  if  allowance  be  made  for  some  patriotic 
exaggeration,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story.  Those  who  cru¬ 
cified  their  own  unlucky  generals  would  not  be  slow  to  wreak  any  meas- 
ui*e  of  vengeance  on  a  recusant  prisoner.  We  read  also  that  the  Romans 
retaliated  by  torturing  some'  Carthaginian  prisoners,  and  this  fact  can  hardly 
be  an  invention.  At  all  events,  the  personal  qualities  of  Regulus  rest  too 
firmly  on  old  tradition  to  be  questioned.  While  we  read  the  beautiful  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  Cicero  describes  his  disinterested  patriotism  ;  while  we  repeat 


the  noble  ode,  in  which  Horace  paints  him  as  puttmg  aside  ad  who  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  stay— people,  friends,  md  family  —  and  go“g 
to  torture  and  death  with  the  same  serene  mdifferenoe  as  if  he  were  lea^ 
the  busy  life  of  Rome  for  the  calm  retirement  of  his  comtry  house,  so  lo^ 
will  the  blood  flow  more  quicHy  and  the  heart  beat  higher  at  mention  of  the 

*'^”of°R^^T§us!  Niebuhr  writes  rather  sharply :  Few  events  in  Roman 

tory  are  more  celebrated  than  this  embassy  and  the  martyrdom 

whk  have  been  sung  by  Roman  poets  and  exiled  by 

not  know  that  Regulus,  as  a  slave  of  the  Carthaginians,  refused  to  enter  tte 

city;  that  he  attended  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  with  their 

and  rejected  the  exchange  no  less  vehemently  than  the 

firmed  the  wavering  fathers  in  their  resolution ;  that  he  preyed  his 

and  his  oath  to  aU  the  enticements  to  remain  behind ;  and  tha^  m  oMer  to 

remove  the  temptation,  he  pretended  that  a  slow  poison  had  be 
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tcrecl  him  by  Punic  faithlessness,  which  would  soon  end  his  da} 's,  even  if  the 
senate,  less  mindful  of  the  country  than  of  the  individual,  sh  ould  wish  to 
retain  him  by  excliange  or  protection  ;  how  he  withdrew  from  the  embraces 
of  his  friends  as  a  dishonoured  man,  and  after  his  return  to  Carthage  was 
put  to  deatli  by  diabolical  tortures  ? 

Palmeriusi?  was  the  first  who  attacked  this  account  after  tho  Valesian 
extracts  from  Diodorus  had  become  known,  and  his  reasons  hixve  been 
strengthened  by  Beaufort  with  very  appropriate  arguments  besides.  But 
Beaufort  has  perhaps  carried  lus  scepticism  too  far  in  doubting,  and  in 
reality  rejecting,  the  truth  of  the  embassy  on  account  of  the  silence  of 
Polybius. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  mentioned,  wlilcli  is  of  great  impcrtance, 
that  Dion  Cassius j  declared  the  martyrdom  of  ileguliis  to  he  a  mere  fable, 
although  he  repeated  it.  He  also  related  tliat  after  Regulus  had  fallen  into 
captivity,  his  sleep  u^as  at  first  disturbed,  as  he  was  kept  shut  up  with  an 
elephant,  but  that  this  cruelty  did  not  last  long.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
and  even  pardoned,  as  Regulus  forgot  all  human  feelings  towards  Carthage 
when  it  had  fallen  and  implored  liis  compassion ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  account  may  have  given  rise  to  the  more  widely  extended  one  respect¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  his  death. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  death  of  Regulus  happened  in  the  course  of 
nature;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  the  Punic 
prisoners,  respecting  whom  it  is  certain,  even  according  to  Roman  testimonies, 
that  they  were  surrendered  to  the  family  as  hostages  or  for  revenge,  has 
become  the  occasion  of  the  prevailing  narrative  through  that  unpardonable 
calumny  which  the  Romans  constantly  indulged  in  against  Carthage.  It 
seems  most  credible  that  Hasdriibal  and  Bostar  were  given  as  hostages, 
because  Regulus  actually  believed,  and  the  Romans  shared  lus  opinion,  that 
he  was  secretly  poisoned.  But  with  an  unbiassed  judgment  we  must  regard 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus  respecting  the  perfectly  inhuman  fury  of  the 
family  of  Regulus  against  these  innocent  prisoners  to  be  no  less  doubtful 
than  the  Roman  one ;  since  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  Roman  recorded  this 
disgrace  to  his  nation,  and  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Pliilinus  must  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  Diodorus,  whose  hatred  against  Rome  is  very  par¬ 
donable,  but  always  renders  his  testimony  highly  suspicious. 

For  the  rest,  if  this  deed  of  Regulus  had  not  been  praised  to  us  in  early 
years  as  heroic,  we  should  without  prejudice  find  it  less  brilliant.  That  he 
went  back  because  he  had  sworn,  was  an  act  which,  if  he  had  not  done  it, 
w'ould  have  been  branded  with  infamy.  If  he  had  reason  to  fear,  it  was  a 
consequence  of  the  shameful  abuse  which  he  himself  had  made  of  his  victory, 
inasmuch  as  he  only  knew  how  to  use  it  as  a  mere  child  of  fortune,  and  in  a 
way  inferior  to  most  of  the  generals  who  were  his  contemporaries. e 


THIRD  PERIOD  (249-241  B.C.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  senate,  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Panormus, 
resolved  once  more  to  attempt  the  sea.  In  the  year  249  b.c.  the  third  fleet 
was  ready,  and  its  purpose  soon  became  evident.  The  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invest  Lilybseum,  the  queen  of  Carthaginian  fortresses,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  If  this  strong  place  fell,  the  Carthaginians  would  have  no  firm  hold 
on  Sicily:  but  it  could  not  be  taken  unless  it  were  blockaded  by  sea,  for  by 
sea  supplies  could  be  poured  into  it  from  Carthage*  The  Romans  began 
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the  siege  with  activity;  they  constructed  enormous  works,  they  endeavoured 
to  throw  a  dam  across  the  harbour,  but  in  vain.  The  skilful  seamen  of 
Carthage  contrived  to  carry  provision  ships  into  the  harbour  through  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  fleet.  Their  navy  lay  at  hand  in  the  Bay  of  Drepana, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  invincible  perseverance  of-  the  Romans  would  have  prevailed 
but  for  the  headstrong  folly  of  the  patrician  consul  for  the  year  249  b.c. 
This  was  P.  Claudius,  a  younger  son  of  the  old  censor,  brother  of  him  who 
had  relieved  Messana.  As  he  lay  before  Lilybffium,^  he  foimed  a  plan  for 
surprising  the  enemy’s  fleet  at  Drepana,  and  left  his  station  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  In  vain  he  was  warned  by  the  pullarii,  that  the  sacred  chiclmns 
wouid  not  feed.  “Then  let  them  drink,”  said  the  irreyerent  coiMander, 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  But  the  men  were  much  dispinted  by  the 
omen  and  the  contempt  of  the  omen.  And  the  consul  had  mamged  matters 
with  so  little  secrecy  and  skill  that  the  enemy  were  informed  of  his  intended 
attack.  As  the  Eomans  sailed  in  column  into  the  harbour,  the  Cartbagiman 
fleet  was  seen  sailing  outward.  But  on  a  sudd^  they  tacked  aM  tore 
down  upon  the  side  of  the  Roman  column.  Of  Claudius  2-0  ships,  only 

'  Ao  reckless  consul  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  the  senate,  and  ordered  to 
supersede  himself  by  naming  a  dictator.  With  the  old  insolence  of  his 
family,  he  named  the  son  of  one  of  his  oira  freedmen,  by  name  Claudius 
Glvcias  But  the  senate  set  aside  the  nomination,  and  themselves  appomted 
A  ^Atilius  Calatinus,  also  called  Serranus.  What  became  of  Claudius  we 
know  not.  But  he  was  dead  three  years  after ;  for  a  story  is  preserad,  that 
at  that  time  his  sister  insolently  expressed  a  wish  that  he  Mjre  st^  alwe, 
that  he  might  lose  more  men,  and  make  the  streets  less  crowded.  She 
heavily  fined  for  this  speech;  and  if  words  deserve  pumshment,  none  deserved 

it  nwre  tha^  Claudius  was  not  the  oifly  disaster  of  the  ye^. 

L.  Jimius,  his  plebeian  colleague,  was  less  guilty,  hut  even  more 
nate  He  was  convoying  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  freighted  vnth  supplies  fo 
the  forces  at  LilvbEeimi,  when,  near  Camarina,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  tie- 
mendous  and  both  the  convoy  and  the  convojnng  sqimdr^ 

perished.  The  destruction  was  so  complete,  that  every  single  ship  was 
broken  ini  and  not  a  plank  (says  Polybius)  was  fit  to  he  used  again. 

Thus  by  the  folly  of  one  consul  and  the  inisfortime  of  the  other,  the 
RomanUost  thdr  entire  fleet  for  the  third  time.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if 

tMs  by  an  eJnaUy  “sudden  movement,  he  made  a  descent  on  Eryx,^Mch 
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Except  for  this,  matters  were  at  a  standstill.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
Romans  was  concentrated  in  the  lines  of  Lilybseum ;  but  they  had  no  Seet 
now,  and  therefore  the  place  was  fully  supplied  from  the  sea.  On  the  other 
hand  the  activity  of  Hamilcar  kept  the  enemy  always  in  alarm.  Slight 
actions  constantl}'’  took  place ;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  by  Diodorus,  which 
sets  the  character  of  Hamilcar  in  a  pleasing  light.  In  a  skirmish  with  the 
Roman  consul,  C.  Fmidanius,  he  had  suffered  some  loss,  and  sent  (according 
to  custom)  to  demand  a  truce,  that  he  might  bury  his  dead.  But  the  consul 
insolently  replied  that  he  ought  to  concern  himself  about  the  living  rather 
than  the  dead,  and  save  further  bloodshed  by  surrendering  at  once.  Soon 
after  it  was  Ha-niilcar’s  turn  to  defeat  the  Romans,  and  when  their  com¬ 
mander  sent  for  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  the  Carthaginian  general  %t  once 
granted  it,  saying  that  he  “warred  not  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living.” 

These  interminable  hostilities  convinced  the  senate  that  they  must  once 
more  build  a  fleet,  or  give  \ip  all  hopes  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
Sicily.  Lilybaeum  would  foil  aU  their  efforts,  as  it  had  foiled  the  efforts  of 
Pyrrhus.  The  siege  had  now  lasted  eight  years,  from  250  to  241  b.c.,  and 
it  appeared  no  nearer  its  conclusion  than  at  first.  All  sacrifices  must  be 
made.  A  fleet  must  be  built.  And  it  was  built.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  241  b.c.,  the  patrician  consul,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  put  to  sea  with 
more  than  two  hundred  sail.  This  was  the  fourth  navy  %vhich  the  Romans 
had  created.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this  iron  determination;  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  satisfaction  at  seeing  it  rewarded. 

The  consul,  with  his  new  fleet,  sailed  early  in  the  year,  and  blockaded 
Drepana  by  sea  and  land,  hoping  to  deprive  the  Carthaginians  of  the  har¬ 
bour  in  which  their  fleet  lay  to  watch  the  Romans  at  Lilybmum.  Hfe  also 
took  great  pains  to  train  his  seamen  in  naval  tactics.  In  an  action  which 
took  place  at  Drepana  he  was  severely  wounded. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Carthaginians  had  of  late  neglected  their  navy; 
and  it  was  not  till  early  in  the  following  year  (241)  that  a  fleet  was 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Drepana.  It  was  heavily  freighted  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  stores.  Hanno,  its  commander,  touched  at  Hiera,  a  small  island, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  port  of  Drepana.  Of  this  (it 
appears)  Catulus  was  informed,  and,  though  still  suffering  from  his  wound, 
lie  at  once  put  to  sea,  hoping  to  intercept  the  enemy  before  they  unloaded 
their  ships.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March  he  lay  to  at  -Egusa, 
another  small  island,  not  above  ten  miles  distant  from  Hiera.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Carthaginians  put  to  sea  and  endeavoured  to  run  into  Drepana. 
But  they  were  intercepted  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  obliged  to  give  battle. 
They  fought  under  great  disadvantages,  and  the  Romans  gained  an  easy 
victory.  Fifty  of  the  enemy’s  ships  were  sunk,  seventy  taken;  the  rest 
escaped  to  Hiera. 

Tins  battle,  called  the  battle  of  the  iEgatian  Islands  (for  that  was  the 
general  name  of  the  group),  decided  the  war.  It  was  plain  that  Lilybseum 
must  now  surrender ;  and  that  though  Hamilcar  might  yet  stand  at  bay,  he 
could  not  recover  Sicily  for  the  present.  The  merchants  of  Carthage  were 
eager  for  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  the  government  sent  orders  to 
Hamilcar  to  make  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  at 
first  required,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negotiations,  that  Hamilcar  should  lay 
down  his  arm^  and  give  up  all  Roman  deserters  in  his  service.  But  when 
the  Carthaginians  disdainfully  refused  this  condition,  the  consul  prudently 
waived  it,  and  a  treaty  was  finally  agreed  on  by  the  two  commwders  to  the 
following  effect — that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  Sicily;  should 
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give  up  aU  Roman  prisoners  witliont  ransom;  and  should  pay  twenty- 
two  hundred  talents  in  twenty  years  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But 
the  Roman  tribes  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  without  inq_uiry.  Accordingly 
the  senate  sent  over  ten  envoys,  who  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Catulus,  except 
that  they  raised  the  sum  to  thirty-two  hundred  talents,  and  required  this 
larger  sum  to  be  paid  m  ten  years,  instead  of  twenty.  They  also  insisted 
on  the  cession  of  all  the  small  islands  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Thus  ended  the  First  Punic  War.  The  issue  of  this  long  struggle  was 
altogether  in  favour  of  Rome.  She  had  perfoi'med  few  brilliant  exploits; 
she  had  sent  few  eminent  men  to  conduct  the  war ;  but  she  had  done  great 
things.  She  had  beaten  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea  upon  her  own  element. 
She  had  gained  possession  of  an  island  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Yorkshire, 
and  fertile  beyond  the  example  of  other  lands.  Her  losses,  indeed,  had  been 
enormous ;  for  she  had  lost  seven  hundred  ships,  a  vast  number  of  men,  and 
large  sums  of  money.  But  Carthage  had  suffered  still  more.  For  though 
she  had  lost  not  more  than  five  hundred  ships,  yet  the  interruption  to  her 
trade,  and  the  loss  of  her  great  commercial  emporiums  of  Lilybseum  and 
Drepana,  not  only  crippled  the  resources  of  the  state,  but  largely  dimin¬ 
ished  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  citizen.  The  Romans  and  Italians, 
who  fought  in  this  war,  were  mostly  agricultural;  and  the  losses  of  sucli 
a  people  are  small,  and  soon  repaired,  while  those  suffered  by  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  state  are  often  irreparable. 

This  Avar  aa^s  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  fierce  and  deadly  contest. 
Carthage  had  Avithdrawm  discomfited  from  Sicily,  and  her  empty  treasiuy 
and  ruined  trade  forbade  her  to  continue  the  conflict  at  that  time.  But  it 
Avas  not  yet  decided  Avhetlier  Rome  or  Carthage  AA'as  to  rule  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  great  Hamilcar  left  Eryx  A¥ithout  despair.  He  fore- 
saAv  that  by  patience  and  prudence  lie  might  shake  off  the  control  of  his 
jealous  gOA^ernment,  and  train  up  an  army  in  liis  oavh  interest,  with  Avliich 
he  might  defy  the  Roman  legions. 


EVENTS  BETWEEN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PUNIC  WABS 

The  First  Punic  War  lasted  tliree-and-tAveiity  years;  and  the  interA'a! 
betAveen  the  end  of  this  war  and  the  beginning  of  tbq  next  was  of  nearly  the 
same  dui-ation.  In  the  course  of  this  period  (from  240  to  218  B.c.)  both 
Rome  and  Carthage,  iiotAvithstanding  their  exhausted  condilion,  w’ere  in¬ 
volved  in  perilous  wars.  In  the  next  three  years  Carthage  Avas  brought  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  a  general  mutiny  of  lier  merceiiaiy  troops, 
Avhich  had  been  employed  in  Sicily,  and  Avere  noAv  to  be  disbanded.  Their 
leaders  Avere  Spencliiis,  a  nmaAvay  Camj^anian  slave,  aa’Iio  feared  to  be  given 
up  to  tbe  Romans,  and  Matlio,  a**  Libyan,  Avho  had  been  too  forward  in  ui'g- 
ing  the  demands  of  the  army  for  their  pay,  to  hope  for  forgiveness  from  tlid 
Carthaginian  goA'emment.  Led  on  by  these  desperadoes,  the  soldiers  gave 
full  vent  to  their  ferocit}' ;  they  seized  Gisco,  AAdio  had  been  sent  to  treat 
Avith  them,  as  a  hostage ;  plundered  the  country^  round  about ;  rai^d  the 
subject  Africans  in  rebellion;  besieged  the  fortified  towns  of  Ltica  and 
Hippo ;  and  cut  off  all  communication  by  land  with  the  promontory  upon 
which  Carthage  stands.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however,  Hamilcar, 
being  invested  with  the  command  of  the  civic  forces,  reduced  Spendius  to 
such  extremities  that  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  compelled  Matho 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Tunis- 
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Tlie  spirit  of  the  insurgents  was  now  quite  broken,  and  they  would  fain 
have  given  in.  But  Matho  and  his  officers  were  fighting  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  and  whenever  any  one  attempted  to  persuade  peaceful  measures 
a  knot  of  the  more  violent  cried  him  down ;  and  thus,  as  usually  happens  in 
popular  commotions,  the  real  wishes  of  the  greater  part  were  drowned  in 
the  loud  vociferations  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  desperadoes.  What  made 
the  task  of  these  men  easier  was  tliat  tlie  army  was  composed  of  a  great 
many  different  nations ;  and  tlie  soldiers,  not  being  able  to  understand  one 
another,  could  not  so  readily  combine  against  their  leaders.  Almost  the 
only  word  which  was  understood  by  all,  was  the  terrible  cry  of  “  Stone  him, 
stone  him  I  ”  which  was  raised  by  the  leading  insurgents,  whenever  any  one 
rose  to  advocate  peace,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the  mass  in  ignorance  cr  fear. 
But  Hamilcar  maintained  a  strict  blockade,  and  the  insurgents  in  Tunis 
were  reduced  to  such  extremities  of  famine  that  Matho  was  obliged  to  risk 
a  battle.  He  was  utterly  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Thus 
terminated  this  terrible  Avar,  which  had  lasted  more  than  three  years  and 
four  months,  and  at  one  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of  Carthage. 
It  was  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  the  War  Avithout  Truce,  or  the  Inexpiable  War. 

The  forbearance  shoAvn  by  the  Romans  to  Carthage  during  this  fearful 
Avar  makes  their  conduct  at  its  close  the  more  surprising.  The  mercenary 
troops  in  Sardinia  had  mutinied  after  the  example  of  their  brethren,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  the  island.  After  the  close  of  the  Avar  in  Africa 
these  insurgents,  fearing  that  their  turn  Avas  come,  put  themselves  micler 
Roman  protection;  and  their  prayer  for  aid,  like  that  of  the  Mamertines, 
Avas  granted.  The  senate  had  the  effrontery  not  only  to  demand  the  cession 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  but  also  the  payment  of  a  further  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  talents.  The  Carthaginians  Avere  too  weak  to  refuse;  not  even 
Hamilcar  could  have  counselled  them  to  do  so.  But  this  ungenerous  con¬ 
duct  strengthened  Hamilcar’s  grim  resolve,  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the 
grasping  Italian  republic. 

To  execute  this  resolve  it  Avas  necessary  for.  him  to  obtain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  authority,  so  as  to  form  armies  and  carry  on  campaigns,  without  being 
fettered  by  the  orders  of  the  narroAv-minded  government.  And  noAv  seemed 
the  time  to  obtain  this  authority.  Hanno  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
council  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  family  of  Barca,  of  which  Hamilcar 
was  the  chief.  Hamilcar ’s  fame  and  popularity  Avere  noAv  so  Mgli  that  it  was 
possible  he  might  overthroAv  the  poAA^er  of  the  council  of  One  Hundred.  It 
AA^as,  therefore,  Avith  pleasure  that  they  received  his  proposal  to  reduce  Spain, 
under  the  Cartliaginian  poAver.  Carthage  already  had  settlements  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  the  old  trading  city  of  Gades  Avats  in  alliance  Avitli  her. 
But  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  was  peopled  by  Avild  and  savage  tribes,  Avho 
could  not  be  conquered  in  a  day.  But,  before  we  trace  the  consequences 
of  tMs  extension  of  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain,  the  affairs  of  Rome  and 
Italy  claim  our  attention. 

Hiiring  the  Mercenary  War  in  Africa,  the  Romans  had  remained  at 
peace ;  and  so  profound  Avas  the  general  tranquillity  in  the  year  235  B.C., 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  by  the  consul  Manlius  Torquatus,  for 
the  first  time  (say  the  annals)  since  the  reign  of  Numa.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  First  Punic  War,  the  loAver  Sabine  country  had  been  formed  into  two 
tribes  —  the  Veline  and  the  Quirine.  Thus  the  number  of  thirty -five  was 
completed,  and  no  addition  was  hereafter  made  to  the  Roman  territory. 

This  tranquillity  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  success  of  their  arms  in 
Sicily,  and  their  newly  acquired  maritime  pewer,  encouraged  the  Romans 
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to  cross  the  Adriatic,  not  so  inucli  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own 
dominion  as  to  render  a  service  to  all  who  frequented  these  seas  "for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  traffic.  The  far  side  of  the  Adriatic,  then  called  Illyricuin,  consists 
of  a  narrow  ledge  of  coast  land  flanked  by  parallel  mountain  chains.  Many 
islands  appear  off  the  shore,  and  several  large  creeks  afford  safe  anchorage 
for  ships.  These  natural  advantages  made  the  lll5rrians  of  the  coast  skilful 
seamen.  Their  light  barks  (lembi)  issued  from  behind  the  islands  or  out  of 


the  creeks,  and  practised  piracy  on  their  neighbours. 
Their  main  stronghold  was  Scodra  (Scutari).  In  281 
B.C.,  Teuta,  a  woman  of  bold  and  maseuliiie  spirit,  be¬ 
came  chief  of  this  piratical  race  during  the  infancy  of 
her  son  Phines,  and  in  230  b.c.  had  made  herself  supreme 
over  all  the  islands  except  Issa,  which  she  blockaded  in 
person  in  that  year.  The  senate  had  not  hitherto  found 
leisure  to  check  the  progress  of  these  pirates.  But  in 
the  year  just  named,  they  sent  C.  and  L.  Coruncanius 
as  envoys  to  remonstrate  with  Teuta.  But  Teuta  was 
little  disposed  to  listen  to  remonstrance.  It  was  not, 
she  said,  customary  for  the  chiefs  of  Illyricum  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  subjects  from  making  use  of  the  sea.  The 
younger  Coruncanius,  indignant  at  this  avowal  of  na¬ 
tional  piracy,  replied  that  if  such  were  the  institutions  of 
the  Ilij^rians,  the  Romans  would  lose  no  time  in  helping 
her  to  mend  them.  Exasperated  by  this  sarcasm,  Teuta 
ordered  the  envoys  to  be  i>ursued  and  the  younger  one 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  Romans  at  once  declared  war 
against  the  Ill}Tians. 

After  the  surrender  of  Issa,  tlie  Illyrian  queen 
pursued  her  success  by  the  capture  not  only  of  / 
Dyrrhachium,  but  also  of  Corcyra;  and  Deme- 
trius,  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  Greek  of  Pharos  ^ 
(a  place  on  the  coast  of  upper  Illyricum),  the 
chief  counsellor  of  Teuta,  was  made  governor  of  ^ 
this  famous  island.  The  Epirots  now  sent  ambas-  f 
sadors  to  crave  protection  from  Rome ;  and  the 
senate  gladly  took  advantage  of  tliis  opening. 

Early  in  the  next  spring  both  consuls  appeared 
at  Corcyra  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army.  De- 
metrius  quickly  discerned  to  which  side  fortune 
would  incline,  and  suiTendered  Corcyra  to  the  s 


Romans  without  a  blow.  This  treachery  para¬ 
lysed  Teuta’s  spirit ;  and  Demetrius  enabled  the  Roman  commanders  to  over¬ 
power  her  forces  with  little  trouble.  She  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  greater 
part  of  her  dominions  to  the  traitor,  who  now  became  chief  of  Corcyra  and 
southern  illyricum,  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Illyrians  were  not  to 
appear  south  of  Lissus  with  more  than  two  barks  at  a  time. 

The  suppression  of  Illyrian  piracy  was  even  more  advantageous  to  the 
commerce  of  Greece  than  that  of  Rome.  The  leading  men  of  the  senate 
began,  even  at  this  time,  to  show  a  strong  disposition  to  win  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who,  degenerate  as  they  were,  were  still  held  to 
be  the  centre  of  civilisation  and  the  dispensers  of  fame.  Postumius  the 
consul,  therefore,  sent  envoys  to  varioiis  Greek  states  to  explaiii  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Roman  force  in  those  quarters.  They  were  received  with*  high 
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distinction.  The  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  especially,  paid  honom-  to 
Rome ;  and  the  latter  people  recognised  her  Greek  descent  by  voting  that 
her  citizens  should  be  admitted  to.  the  Isthmian  games  (228  b.o.).  This 
short  war  was  scarcely  ended,  when  Rome  saw  a  conflict  impending,  which 
filled  her  with  alarm. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  before  the^  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
Senonian  Gauls  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  Boians  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  in  two  battles  near  Lake  Tadimo  in  Etruria  (283  B.c.).  From 
that  time  the  Gauls  had  remained  quiet  within  their  own  boundaries.  But 
in  232  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Fl^pinius,  a  man  who  will  hereafter  claim 
more  special  notice,  proposed  to  distri|bute  all  the  public  land  held  by  Rome 
on  the  Picenian  and  Umbrian  coasts  to  a  number  of  poor  citizens a  law 
which  was  put  into  effect  four  years  afterwards.  When  the  colonies  of 
Sena  Gallica  and  Ariminum  had  been  planted  on  that  same  coast,  the  Boians 
were  too  much  weakened  by  their  |ate  defeats  to  offer  any  opposition.  But 
in  two  generations  their  strength  was  recruited,  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  rise  against  Rome  by  the  profaised  support  of  the  Insubrians,  a  power¬ 
ful  tribe  who  occupied  the  trans-Padane  district  about  Milan.  The  arrival 
of  large  bodies  of  Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps  completed  their  determina¬ 
tion.  and  increased  tli^  terror  which  the  recollections  of  the  Allia  still 
wrought  upon  the  Roman  mind.  Report  exaggerated  the  truth,  and  the 
Romans  made  larger  preparations  for  this  Gallic  war  than  they  had  made 
against  Pyrrhus  or  the  Carthaginians.  Active  preparations  were  seconded 
by  superstitious  rites.  The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and  in  them 
it  was  found  written  that  the  soil  of  Rome  must  be  twice  occupied  by 
a  foreign  foe.  To  fulfil  this  prediction,  the  government  barbarously  ordered 
a  Gaulish  man  and  woman,  together  with  a  Greek  woman,  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  Forum. 

The  campaign  opened  in  northern  Etruria.  The  Gauls  'Crossed  the 
Apennines  into  the  vale  of  the  Arno  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  praetor 
stationed  with  an  army  at  Faesulse.  Him  they  qverpowered,  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  consul  -iEmilius  now,  with  great  promptitude, 
crossed  the  Umbrian  hills  into  Etruria ;  and  on  his  approach  the  Gauls 
retired  northwards  along  the  coast,  wishing  to  secure  their  booty;  while 
^milius  hung  upon  their  rear,  without  venturing  to  engage  in  a  general 
action.  But  near  Pisa  they  found  that  the  other  consul,  Atilius,  had  landed 
from  Sardinia ;  and  thus  hemmed  in  byjaro  consular  armie^  they  were 
obliged  to  give  battle  at  a  place  called  T%lam6n.  The  conflict  was  des¬ 
perate ;  but  the  Romans  were  better  armed  and  better  disciplined  than  of 
old,  while  the  Gauls  had  remained  stationary.  Their  large  heavy  broad¬ 
swords,  forged  of  ill-tempered  iron,  bent  at  the  first  blow,  and  while  they 
stooped  to  straighten  them  with  the  foot,  they  were  full  exposed  to  the 
thrust  of  the  short  Roman  sword.  The  victory  of  Telamon  was  as  signal 
as  that  of  Sentinum  or  of  Vadimo  (226  B.C.).  ^ 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (224  B.c.)  again  invaded  the  Boian  country, 
and  received  . the  complete  submission  of  all  the  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po.  In  the  following  year  C.  Flaminius,  the  reputed  cause  of  the  war, 
was  consul,  and  pushed  across  the  Po,  with  the  resolution  of^  punishing 
the  Insubrians  (Milanese)  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  invasion 
Etruria.  The  place  which  he  crossed  the  great  river  was  somewhere 
above  Mantua ;  and  here  he  formed  a  league  with  the  Cenomard,  who 
were  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Insubrians.  Assisted  by  these  auxiliaries, 
he  moved  westward  across  the  Adda,  the  boundary  of  the  Inspbrian 
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district.  At  tMs  moment  Flaminins  received  despatches  from  the  senate, 

forbidding  Mm  to  inyade  the  Insubrian  country.  But  he  laid  them  aside 
unopened,  and  at  once  gave  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  gained  a  signal 
victory;  and  then,  opening  the  despktehes,  he  laughed  at  the  caution  ot 

the  senate.  ,  ,  .  ,  r  -i  ^  1.1 

During  the  winter  the  Insubnans  sued  for  peace ;  but  the  new  con¬ 
suls,  On.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated,  persuaded  the  senate  to  undertake  a  fourth  campaign.  The  consuls 
both  mm-ched  north,  and  entered  the  Insubrian  territory.  But  MarceUus, 
hearing  that  Viridomarus,  the  Insubrian  chief,  had  crossed  the  Po  to  ravage 
the  country  lately  occupied  by  the  Romans,  left  his  colleague  to  reduce  the 
nrincipai  towns  of  the  Insubrians,  while  he  pursued  the  chief  with  his  army, 
lie  came  up  with  him  near  Ciastidium,  and  attacked  Mm  with  his  cavalry 
alone  A  smart  action  ensued,  in  wMch  Marcellus  encountered  Vindomarus, 
and  slew  him  with  his  own  hand;  and  the  Gauls  fled  m  disorder.  Thus 
were  won  the  thii-d  and  last  spolia  opima.  Meanwhile  Scipio  ^d^  taken 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  the  chief  city  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  the  war 

was  concluded  (221  B.C.).  ^  i*  7-^1  •  • 

Soon  after  this  it  was  resolved,  probably  at  the  instance  of  hlamimus,.  to 
plant  two  colonies,  Cremona  and  Placentia,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Po,  so  as 
to  secure  the  territory  lately  won  in  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  territories. 
But  the  execution  of  this  project  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  later, 
when  Hannibal  was  on  Ms  march.  Some  years  afterwards  we  heat  tins 
district  spoken  of  as  the  province  of  Ariminum.  Communication  was  secured 
between  Rome  and  Ariminum  by  a  road  constructed  m  the  censorship  ot 
Flaminius,  which  bore  his  name  (220  B.C.).  ^ 

During  this  great  disturbance  in  Italy,  Demetnus  of  Pharos  proved  m 
false  to  his  new  patrons  as  he  had  been  to  Teute.  Belying  on  the  sup^rt 
of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  he  assumed  the  air  of  an  independent  ciuet, 
and  encouraged  Ms  subjects  in  their  old  piratical  practices. 

L.  ^milius  Paulus,  the  patrician  consul,  received  orders  from  the  ^nate 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.  In  one  short  campaign  he  reduce 
Corcyra,  took  Pharos,  and  forced  Demetrius  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
PMi4  where  we  shall  find  him  at  a  later  time  active  m  promotmg  hostihtms 
agaiimt  Rome.  Hlyricum  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  native  chmfs;  the 
Romans,  however,  kept  possession  of  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
the  strong  towns  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia— positions  of  great  service  in 

the  MacedoMan  Wars.  ,  . 

Thus  triumphant  on  all  sides  and  on  all  sides 
government  had  no  presentiment  of  the  storm  that  had  long  been  gathering 
in  the  west.  We  must  now  return  to  Hamilcar. 


HAMILCAE  AND  HAKNIBAB 

He  crossed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  235  b.c.  Vith  him  went  to  wn- 
in-tov  Hasdrubah  and  to  son  Hannibal,  then  a  toy 

iven  ttoTriW  promise  of  those  quftUties  which  aftem;^  ^  to 
Rome  Hamilcar  had  not  intended  to  tie  him  to  Sp^ ; 
tol  So^pSed  sol^S=.  tte  father  yielded  on  ^ndito  that 
to  sWnXaTVtemsl  enmityfto  Rome  and 
self  in  to  old  age,  told  the  tale  to  Antioch;^ 

ted  to  tto  atoTto  country’s  gods,  and  took  this  direful  oath.  Nothing 
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can  more  strongl}'  sliriw  tlie  feelings  with  which  Haniilcar  left  his  country. 
He  went,  not  as  the  servant  of  Carthage  but  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  with 
feelings  of  personal  hostility,  not  to  be  appeased  save  by  the  degradation 
of  his  antagonist. 

His  first  object  was  to  conquer  Spain,  and  thus  put  Carthage  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  province  which  might  itself  become  a  great  kingdom,  and  was  worth 
many  Sicilies  and  Sardinias.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  he  proposed  to 
himself  in  this  conquest  was  the  supply  of  hardy  soldiers,  which  would  he 
given  by  the  possession  of  Spain.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  for  this 
purpose  conquest  was  not  sufficient ;  he  must  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  his  cause,  he  must  teach  them  to  look  up  to  himself  and  his  family 
as  their  friends  and  benefactors.  Accordingly  he  married  a  Spanish  lady 
of  Castulo  ;  he  lived  among  the  natives  like  one  of  themselves  ;  he  taught 
them  to  work  their  rich  silver  mines  ;  and  in  all  Avays  opened  out  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  he  collected  and  disciplined  an  excel¬ 
lent  army,  with  which  he  reduced  many  of  the  ruder  tribes  to  the  northward 
of  the  modern  Andalusia  and  Murcia.  Thus  he  reigned  (this  is  the  heSt 
word  to  express  his  power)  Avith  vigour  and  Avisdom  for  eight  years ;  and 
in  the  ninth  he  fell  in  battle,  admired  and  regretted  by  all  soutliern  Spain. 

Hannibal  Avas  yet  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  too  young  to  take  up  the 
work  AAdiich  liis  father  had  left  unfinished.  But  Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  great  commander,  proved  his  Avorthy  successor.  He  at  once  assumed 
supreme  authority.  By  the  gentler  arts  of  conciliation  he  Avon  over  a  great 
number  of  tribes  ;  and  in  order  to  give  a  capital  to  this  new  realm,  he 
founded  the  city  of  New  Carthage,  iioav  Carthagena,  on  the  coast  of  Murcia. 
The  successes  of  Hamilcar  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  senate ; 
and  in  the  year  227  b.c.,  presently  after  Ids  death,  they  concluded  a  league 
Avith  Hasdrubal,  AAdiereby  the  river  EbroAvas  fixed  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.  Hasdrubal  fell  by  the  knife  of  an 
assassin  in  the  year  221  B.c.,  the  seventh  of  his  command. 

Hannibal  was  iioav  in  his  tAveiity -fourth  year.  He  Avas  at  once  elected 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  army  to  stand  in  his  great  father's  place.  Nor 
did  the  government  venture  to  braA^e  the  anger  of  a  young  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  cause.  Hannibal  remained  as  ruler  of  Car¬ 
thaginian  Spain.  The  office  Avas  becoming  hereditary  in  liis  family. 

Hamilcar  had  enlarged  the  Carthaginian  rule  in  Spain  from  a  few  trad¬ 
ing  settlements  to  a  great  province.  Hasdrubal  had  carried  the  limits  of 
this  province  as  far  as  the  sierra  of  Toledo.  Hannibal  immediately  crossed 
this  range  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  reduced  the  Celtiberian  tribes 
Avhich  then  occupied  Castille.  He  even  passed  the  Castilian  Mountains 
Avhich  form  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  and  made  the  name  of 
Carthage  feared  among  the  Vaccaeans  of  the  Douro,  by  taking  their  chief 
town,  Helmantica  (Salamanca).  At  the  close  of  the  year  220  b.c.,  all  Spain 
south  of  the  Ebro  Avas  in  subjection  to  Carthage,  or  in  alliance  with  her. 
The  great  qualities  of  the  three  men  through  Avhom  they  knew  her  made 
them  not  unwilling  vassals. 

But  there  Avas  one  city  south  of  the  Ebro  Avliich  still  maintained  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  Avas  Saguntum,  an  ancient  colony  from  the  Greek  island  of 
Zacynthus.  Its  site  on  the  coast  of  modern  Valencia  is  marked  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  toAvn  of  Murviedro  (Muri  Veteres),  rather  more  than  halfway  between 
New  Carthage  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Saguntum  had  been  for  some 
time  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  therefore,  though  it  Avas  on  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  side  of  the  Ebro,  was  by  Roman  custom  entitled  to  support.  In  the 
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year  219  B.c.  this  city  ivas  at  war  with  a  iieigliboiiriiig*  tribe,  and  Hawiibal 
eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  destroy  the  ally  of  his  ei'^emy.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  Saguiitum  with  a  large  army ;  but  the  people  held  out  for  eight 
months  with  that  heroic  obstinacy  which  seems  to  distinguish  ail  dwellers 
on  Spanish  ground,  when  engaged  in  defensive  warfare.  In  many  respects 
the  siege  of  Saguntum  brings  that  of  Saragossa  to  mind. 

While  the  siege  yet  lasted,  the  Roman  senate  had  sent  envoys  to  Hanni¬ 
bal,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking  their  ally.  He  replied  coldly, 
that  “  he  could  not  answer  for  theh  safety  in  his  camp ;  they  had  better 
seek  redress  at  Carthage.”  They  went  on  tlieir  way ;  but  meantime  the 
news  of  the  fail  of  Saguntum  reached  Rome,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Carthage  to  demand  that  Hannibal,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  should  be 
o-iven  up.  There  was  a  large  party,  that  of  Hanno  and  the  government, 
which  would  probably  have  complied  with  tliis  demand.  But  Rome  was 
hated  at  Carthage,  and  the  government  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the  general 
feelino*.  Tliey  replied  that  Saguntum  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  Hasdnibal ;  even  if  it  were,  that  treaty  had  never  been  ratified  by  the 
government,  and  therefore  was  of  no  authority.  Then  Q.  Fabius  Buteo, 
chief  of  the  Roman  envoys,  doubling  his  toga  in  his  hand,  held  it  up  and 
said :  “  In  this  fold  I  carry  peace  and  war :  choose  ye  which  ye  will  have.” 
“  Give  us  which  you  will,”  replied  the  siifiet.  ‘‘  Then  take  war,”  said  the 
Roman,  letting  Ins  toga  fall  loose.  “  We  accept  the  gift,”  cried  the  senators 
of  Carthage,  “  and  welcome.” 

Thus  war  was  formally  declared  against  Rome.  But  before  we  pass  on 
to  the  narrative  of  this  war,  it  will  be  well  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  who,  by  Ms  sole  genius,  undertook  and  supported  it  with  success 
for  so  many  years. 

Hannibal  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  nearly  of  tlie^  same  age  at 
wliich  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  the  army  of  the  French  republic  into  Italy. 
And  when  we  have  named  Napoleon,  we  liave  named,  perhaps,  the  only  man, 
ancient  or  modern,  who  can  claim  to  be  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  Hannibal 
as  a  general.  Bred  in  the  camp,  he  possessed  every  quality  necessary  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  men.  His  personal  strength  and  activity  were 
such  that  he  could  handle  their  arms  and  perform  their  exercises,  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  more  skilfully  than  themselves.  His  endurance  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  excelled  that  of  the  hardiest  soldier  in  the  camp. 
He  never  required  others  to  do  what  he  could  not  and  would  not  do  liim- 
self.  To  these  bodily  powders  he  added  an  address  as  winning  as  that  of 
Hasdrubal  his  brother-in-law,  talents  for  command  fully  as  great  as  those 
of  his  father  Hamilcar.  His  frank  manners  and  genial  temper  endeared  him 
to  the  soldiery ;  his  strong  will  swayed  them  like  one  man.  ihe  different 
nations  who  made  up  his  motley  arms —— Africans  and  Spaniards,  Gauls 
and  Italians  —  looked  upon  him  each  as  their  owm  chief. 

Amiri  the  hardships  which  Ms  mixed  army  ujidei*went  for  sixteen  years 
in  a  fore'gn  land,  there  never  was  a  mutiny  in  his  camp.  This  admirable 
versatility  of  the  man  was  seconded  by  qualities  reqmrea  to  make  the  gen¬ 
eral.  His  quick  perception  and  great  sagacity  led  him  to  maryeliousljr  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  of  future  events  and  distant  countries — which  in  those 
when  travellers  were  few  and  countries  unknown,  must  have  been  task  of 
extraordinary  difficulty.  He  formed  his  plans  after  patient  inquiry, 
kept  them  profoundly  secret  till  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  known.  But 
with  tMs  caution  in  designing  was  united  marvellous  promptness  in 
ing.  “He  ^vas  never  deceived  liimseif,”  says  Polybius,  “but  never  failed 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  errors  of  his  opponent.’’  Nor  was  he  a  mere  sol¬ 
dier.  In  leisure  hours  he  delighted  to  converse  with  Greeks  on  topics  of 
intellectTial  cultivation.  As  a  statesman,  he  displayed  ability  hardly  inferior 
to  that  which  he  displayed  as  a  general.^ 

Against  these  great  qualities,  he  is  said  to  have  been  cruel  even  to 
ferocity,  and  treacherous  beyond  the  common  measure  of  his  country.  As 
to  perfidy,  we  hear  of  no  single  occasion  omwhioh  Hannibal  broke  faith  with 
Rome.  As  to  cruelty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  indifferent  to 
human  life  ;  and  on  several  occasions  we  shall  find  him,  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  treating  his  prisoners  with  great  barbarity.  But  though  he  had 
been  trained  to  consider  the  Romans  as  his  natural  enemies,  to  be  hunted 
down  like  wolves,  we  shall  find  him  treating  worthy  foemen,  such  as  Mar- 
cellus,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  noble  nature.  * 

But  whatever  might  be  the  ability,  whatever  the  hardihood  of  the  young 
general,  he  required  it  all.  To  penetrate  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Po  —  with 
chains  of  giant  mountains  to  bar  his  progress,  through  barbarous  and  hostile 
countries,  without  roads  or  maps  or  accurate  knowledge  of  his  route,  with¬ 
out  certain  provision  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  his  army,  without  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  his  own  government — was  an  undertaking  from 
which  the  boldest  might  shrink  ;  and  to  have  accomphshed  this  march  with 
triumphant  success  would  alone  Justify  the  homage  which  is  still  paid  to 
the  genius  of  Hannibal.  ^ 
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CHAPTER'  XI.  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR 

War  was  resolved  upon  and  declared  on  botb  sides — a  war  whicli 
stands  forth  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient  world  without  a  paralleL  It  was 
not  a  war  about  a  disputed  boundary,  about  the  possession  of  a  province, 
or  some  partial  advantage ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  existence,  for  suprem¬ 
acy  or  destruction.  It  was  to  decide  whether  the  Greco-Roman  civ¬ 
ilisation  of  the  West  or  the  Semitic  civilisation  of  the  East  was  to  be 
established  hi  Europe,  and  to  determine  its  history  for  all  future  time. 

The  wax  was  one  of  those  in  which  Asia  struggled  with  Europe,  like 
the  war  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  wars  of  the  Arabs,  the  Huns  and  the  Tatam.  Whatever 
may  he  our  admiration  of  Hannibal,  and  our  sympathy  with  hemic  and 
yet  defeated  Carthage,  we  shall  nevertheless  he  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  victory  of  Rome — the  issue  of  this  trial  by  battle— was  the 
most  essential  condition  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  human 
race. — Ihne.& 


FIRST  PERIOD  (218-216  B.C.) 

Tbe  war  wMcb  began  witb.  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Hamubal  lasted  for 
seventeen  years.  The  periods  of  the  war  are  four.  The  first  comprehends 
the  victorious  career  of  Hannibal,  from  the  passage  of^  the  Alps  to  Cap^. 
Each  year  is  marked  by  a  great  battle  —  Trebia,  Trasimene,  Cannse  (218-- 
215  B.C.).  The  second  is  of  five  years,  in  which  the  Romans  succeed  in 
recovering  Capua,  while  they  lose  Tarentum  (215-211  B.C. ).  The  thir^  of 
four  years,  in  wMch  Hannibal,  left  without  support  from  home  is  obliged 
more  and  more  to  confine  Mmself  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Calabria, 
ends  with  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Metaurus  (211-207  The  fourth, 

of  four  years,  in  which  Hannibal  stands  at  hay  in  the  extremity  of  Italy,  wnne 
the  main  scene  of  the  war  shifts  to  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  It  termmates 
with  the  great  battle  of  Zama,  and  peace  (206-202  B.cO- 

But  during  the  former  periods  of  the  great  war,  the  Roman  anns  were 
also  engaged  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Epirus.  From  the  very  begmnmg  or 
the  war  they  maintained  the  conflict  in  Spain.^  After  ^15  b.c.  they  were 
obliged  to  besiege  Syracuse  and  reconquer  Sicily,  as  weu  as  Sardinia,  n 
212  B.c.  they  declared  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  sending  aid  to  Hannibal  in  Italy.  ^  ^  xi* 

The  winter  of  219  was  passed  by  Hannibal  in  active  preparation,  ilis 
soldiers  received  leave  of  absence,  with  orders  to  be  present  at  New  OartMge 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring.  He  sent  envoys  into  the  south  of 
Gaul  and  north  of  Italy,  to  inform  the  Celts  on  both  sides  of  the^Alps  of  m 
expedition  to  win  the  Transalpine  Gauls  with  hopes  of  the  plunder  of  m*y, 
to  rouse  the  Cisalpine  by  promises  of  delivery  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
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Tims  assured,  Hannibal  reviewed  bis  troops  at  New  Carthage.  Thf 
of  invasion  amomited  to  ninety  thousand  foot  and  twelve  tLisand  hS 
With  some  hit}’  elephants.  The  infantry  were  mostly  SDaiiisli  tlip  irof 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  rec^ruited  by  neVCS  Vfhi 
The  Spaniards,  however,  were  kept  in  balance  by  a  large  bodv  of  T 
mereenanes  The  light  infantry,  slingers  and  arclLs,  wire  from  the  b£ 
nc  Isles.  Of  the  cavalry,  the  heavy  troopers  were  Spanish,  while  the  lio'hf 
horee  were  furnished  by  Numidia;  and  the  whole  of  this  am  was  nS 
under  the  comm, and  of  the  fiery  Maharbal.  ®  ^ 

H^drubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  w,as  left  at  New  Cartliao-e  to  rule 
the  htely  conquered  province  of  Spain,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  iWerve  for 
the  Italian  war.  Mago,  his  younpst  brother,  accompanied  ie  general  ^ 

_  Having  left  New  Carthage  about  the  end  of  May,  H.annibal  maVhed 
with  no  interruption  to  the  Ebro  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  that  river 
the  whole  country  up  to  the  Pyrenees  was  hostile.  By  great  raoiditv  of 
movement,  though  with  the  loss  of  many  men,  he  reduced  all  the  tSs  t! 
Mbmission  in  -  a  few  weeks,  and,  leaving  an  officer,  with  eleven  thousand 
mei^  m  charge  of  this  district,  he  pushed  forwards  to  the  Pyrenees  Here 
his  Spanish  soldiers  first  discovered  tlmt  they  were  to  be  lecl  into  strange 
unknown  lands ;  discontent  appeared  in  the  camn  •  tlirpp 
Carpetanmus,  a  tribe  which  had  not  been  long  conquered,  seized  their  arms 
and  set  off  homewards.  Upon  this,  Hannibal,  with  prudent  frankness  called 

whole  design,  and  gave  all  who  were 
S'®  free  leave  to  return.  Nearly  eight  thousand  more 

availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  ^  ^  wiousand  more 

He  passed  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  mountains 

(Roufsmon^  ''S'a  re  Ws  army  for  a  few  days  at  Ruscino 

tKoussillon).  On  a  review,  it  appeared  that  the  losses  he  Imd  sustained 

together  with  the  twenty-two  thousand  men  whom  he  had  left  in  Catalonia 
t"  nt  XfXd  t  thonsant  and  StS 

hanks  of  ihe  E^e.  '  unopposed  to  the 

ing^dangeT  inquire  what  the  Romans  were  doing  to  meet  the  com- 

ing  dangei.  The  senate  had  not  been  idle.  But  they  had  acted  nn 

foS  soii*’'lt  ^  fought  in 

rS  Tlie  ^  contrast  their  expectations  with  the 

i^esult.  Xhe  plebeian  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  was  sent  to  Hlv 
b®um  With  a  large  fleet,  with  orders  to  inyade  Afric^:  the  other  consul 
Cornelius  Scipio,  was  to  land  in  Spain  and  take  the  field  against  Hannibal* 
^VO*^  hlf  plain  that  the  senate  thought  tliis  service  the  least  fmportant  of  the 

Toted  nisS  the  out  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  in  consequeLe  of  the 

lanXo  the  distribute  the  confiscated 

CrelT  Insubnans  among  the  colonists  of  Placentia  and 

Tsh“  arni  To ttr  f  Hannibal  arrived,  and  the  Gauls 

niione.  ne  did  not  expect  him  there  for  some  time  vet,  and  therefore  he 
g  V  ms  army  some  days’  rest,  while  he  despatched  a  reconnoitring  party  of 
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Cartilage.  The  armj 
vvelve  thousand  horse, 
Y  Spaiiisli,  the  veteran 
w  levies  of  his  own 
large  body  of  Libyan 
,  were  from  the  Balea* 
lanish,  while  the  light 
this  arm  was  placed 

1 6w  Cartilage,  to  rule 
i  army  of  reserve  for 
^nied  the  general, 
r,  Hannibal  marched 
td  crossed  that  river, 
By  great  rapidit}’  of 
iced  all  the  tribes  to 
idtli  eleven  thousand 
the  Pyrenees,  Here 
>  be  led  into  strange 
nip  ;  three  thousand 
ed,  seized  their  arms 
dent  frankness,  called 
i  gave  all  who  were 
ight  tliousand  more 

diere  the  mountains 
:ew  clays  at  lluscino 
es  he  had  sustained, 
lad  left  in  Catalonia 
usand,  and  his  horse 
•st  unopposed  to  the 

ng  to  meet  the  com- 
iy  had  acted  on  the 
would  be  fought  on 
cpeetations  with  the 
,  was  sent  to  Lily- 
the  other  consul,  P, 

:d  against  Hannibal, 
jast  important  of  the 
it  of  Sempronius,  to 
consequence  of  the 
biite  the  confiscated 
ts  of  Placentia  and 
ved,  and  the  Gauls 
I’s  legions  was  sent 
ti  till  he  had  raised 
p-eighing  anchor  for 
the  Pyrenees, 
of  Massiiia  (Mar- 
3ars  march  upon  the 
it,  and  therefore  he 
onnoitring  party  of 
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three  hundred  picked  horse  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  trusty 
guidance  of  the  Massaliots. 

But  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone  while  these  horsemen  were  on  their 
way  up  the  river.  The  point  at  which  he  readied  it  w'as  not  far  above 
Avignon,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  river  itself  is  large,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  stream  proverbial.  But,  besides  these  natural  difficulties, 
he  found  the  left  bank  occupied  by  a  large  host  of  Gauls.  Upon  this,  he 
immediately  made  preparations  for  forcing  the  passage.  After  two  days 
spent  in  seizing  boats  and  constructing  rafts,  he  sent  Hanno,  son  of 
Bomiicar,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  to  cross  the  river  about 
twenty  miles  higher  up,  so  as  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  Gauls.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  after  his  departure,  Hanno  signalled  his  arrival  to 
Hannibal  by  a  column  of  smoke  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  immediately  pushed 
their  boats  and  rafts  into  the  stream.  The  Gauls  flocked  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  brandishing  their  arms  and  uttering  wild  yells  of  defiance. 
But  while  the  boats  were  in  midstream,  a  cry  arose  from  the  rear ;  and, 
looking  round,  the  barbarians  bebeld  tbeir  .tents  in  flames.  They  hastened 
back,  and  were  charged  by  Hanno  with  Ms  cavalry.  Meanwhile,  the  first 
divisions  of  the  army,  forming  under  the  general’s  eye,  completed  the  defeat 
of  the  Gauls ;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  the  Carthaginians  lay  encamped 
in  the  enemy’s  late  quarters.  Ail  the 
army,  except  tbe  elephants,  had  effected 
the  passage.  It  was  on  this  very  day 
that  Scipio  sent  off  bis  three  hundred 
horse  from  Marseilles. 

On  the  next  morning  (the  sixth  after 
his  arrival  on  the  Rhone)  news  reached 
Hannibal  that  the  Romans  bad  landed. 

Upon  this  he  instantly  despatched  a  body 
of  five  hundred  Numidian  horse  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  while  he  himself  spent  the  day 
in  preparations  for  bringing  over  the 
elephants.  At  this  moment,  some  Boian 
and  Insubrian  chieftains  arrived  from 
Italy  to  inform  Mm  of  what  their  people 
were  doing  and  had  done  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  describe  in  glowing  col¬ 
ours  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  land 
wMch  would  welcome  him  after  the  toils 
of  the  Alpine  pass.  TMs  news  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  army,  wMch  was 
somewhat  dispirited  by  the  opposition  Haj^hibai:. 

offered  by  the  Gauls  upon  the  Rhone. 

In  the  evening  the  Numidian  horse  galloped  into  camp  in  great  disorder, 
having  lost  half  their  number.  At  some  distance  a  body  of  cavalry  appeared 
in  pursuit,  who  reined  in  their  horses  on  coming  in  view  of  the  Carthaginmn 
camp,  and  then  turned  about  and  rode  off  down  the  river.  ^  TMs  was  Scipio  s 
reconnoitring  party,  wMdb.  had  encountered  the  Numidians  and  defeated 
them.  .■ 

Hannibal,  finding  the  enemy  so  near  at  hand,  sent  off  the  wnole  of  his 
infantry  next  morning  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  He  hiiM^ 
only  stayed  till  he  saw  Ms  eiephants,  now  about  tMrty  in  number,  safely 
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across  tlie  stream ;  and  then,  with  the  elephants  and  cavalry,  he  followed 
the  army. 

Scipio,  on  his  part,  so  soon  as  he  hoard  that  the  Carthaginians  had  already 
crossed  the  Rhone,  proceeded  by  forced  mai'ches  up  the  river.  But  it  was 
three  or  four  days  after  Haiinibars  departure  that  lie  arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  Carthaginians  had  crossed.  It  was  in  vain  to  pursue  the  enemy 
into  unknown  regions,  peopled  by  barbarous  tribes;  and  Scipio  had  the 
mortification  to  reflect  that,  if  he  had  marched  at  once  from  Marseilles,  he 
might  have  come  in  time  to  assist  the  Gauls  in  barring  HannibaFs  passage. 
Not  able  to  undo  the  past,  he  provided  wisely  for  the  future.  He  despatched 
his  brother  Ciieius  to  Spain  with  the  fleet  and  the  consular  army,  deeming 
it  of  high  importance  to  cut  off  communication  between  Hannibal  and  that 
country  ;  and  himself  returned  to  Pisa,  to  take  command  of  the  army  whicli 
had  been  left  to  suppress  the  Gallic  insurrection.  He  expected  to  meet 
Hannibal’s  army  shattered  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  to  gain  an  easy 
victory. 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  his  march  up  the  Rhone,  and  crossing 
the  Isere  found  himself  in  the  plains  of  Dauphine,  then  inhabited  by  the 
Allobrogian  Gauls.  He  marched  thus  far  north,  about  one  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
chieftain  who  was  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the  tribe  with  his  younger 
brother.  Hannibal’s  veterans  put  the  elder  brother  in  possession ;  and  the 
grateful  chief  furnished  the  army  with  arms  and  clothing,  entertained  them 
hospitably  for  some  days,  and  guided  them  to  the  verge  of  liis  own  dominions. 
This  must  have  brought  them  to  the  point  at  which  the  Isere  issues  from 
the  lower  range  of  the  Alps  into  the  plain,  near  the  present  fortress  of 
Grenoble.  To  this  point  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  route  taken  by  Han¬ 
nibal  ;  but  after  this  all  is  doubtful.^ 

Besides  the  fact  that  no  modern  historian  can  offer  any  better  authority 
than  Polybius  for  this  portion  of  history,  no  more  brilliant  and  dramatic 
account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  exists  than  his.  We  may  then  quote  it 
at  length. « 


POLYBIUS’  ACCOUNT  OIT  THE  CBOSSING  OP  THE  ALPS 

^  Some  Authors,  who  have  writ  of  EannihaVi  passage  over  the  Alpei^  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  astonishing  and  incredible  Tales  of  that  Voyage,  without  heeding 
that  they  have  thereby  committed  two  Errors,  which  History  of  all  things 
will  not  permit,  for  they  are  constrain’d  thereby  to  coin  Falsehoods  of  their 
own,  and  often  become  liable  to  contradict  themselves.  For  as  they  give  to 
Eannihal  ail  the  Eiicomimns  of  a  great  and  valiant  Leader  ;  so  at  the  same 
time  they  make  him  act  with  the  greatest  Imprudence  imaginable.  Then 
when  they  are  taken  in  their  own  fabulous  Snares,  they  are  forc’d  to  bring 
down  the  Gods  and  Demi-Gods  to  their  Aid,  who  should  not  be  nam’d 
but  in  matters  of  Truth.  Furthermore,  they  feign  that  the  Alpes  are  so  de- 
.sart  and  inaccessible,  that  far  from  being  passable  by  Armies,  Horses,  and 
Elephants,  Men  cannot  without  unspeakable  travel  pass  them  on  foot  They 
tell  us  farther,  that  some  parts  thereof  are  so  waste  and  destitute  of  all  Suc¬ 
cour,  that  without  the  Aid  of  some  Divinity,  who  led  Eannibal^  as  it  were 
by  the  Hand,  through  those  wild  labyrinths,  he  and  his  Army  had  inevitably 
perish’d ;  these,  I  say,  are  two  Faults  in  an  Historian,  which  Men  of  common 
Sense  easily  discover  and  dislike.  For  these  Authors  make  Hannibal  in  the 
spring  of  his  Hopes  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  victorious  Army,  perfonn 
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suet  tilings  as  are  not  likely  woul^be  acted  by  a  People  akeady  vanqukb’d 
^d  undone,  and  reduc’d  to  the  last  ertremity ;  namely, '  to  mgage  their 
Troops  in  Countries  and  Places  totally  unknown.  I  or  wMe  they  teU  us  aU 
wL  waste  and  desart,  and  the  Country  no  where  passable,  do  they  not  plainly 
^cuse  their  own  Forgeries?  But  they  knew  not  that  the  GmiU,  who  in¬ 
habit  about  the  MTwsne,  had  often  pass’d  the  Alpes  with  numerous  Armies, 
lono-  before  EannibaVs  time  ;  and  not  only  heretofore,  but  of  late  days,  they 
haf  march’d  to  the  relief  of  those  Gauls  who  dwell  about  the  Po,  durmg 
thSr  Wars  with  the  Bomans.  Furthermore,  they  were  to  learn  that  even 
the  Alpes  themselves  are  inhabited  ni^erous  hations  ;  but  it  was  their 
IgnoraLe  indeed  that  brought  the  Demi-God  down  to  show  Eanmbal  his 
wav  Wherein  they  follow  the  Poets,  who  in  then-  Tragedies,  having  for 
the  most  part  notliing  but  Fiction  and  extravagant  Adventures  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  Plays,  are  able  to  bring  nothing  handsomely  to  pass  without  a 

^°^ost  certain  it  is  that  Eannihal  did  not  conduct  his  Affairs  at 
these  Authors  would  persuade,  but  like  a  wise  and  able  Captain.  And  there 
L  no  doX  but  he  i^ell  knew  that  the  Country,  into  which  he  was  leadmg 
his  Army  was  fertile  and  abounding  in  all  things,  and  the  Inhabitants  ahen  d 
r4™YnXations  to  the  Bomam;  that  he  had  with  him  for  Guides  he 
very  People  of  the  Country,  who  had  engag’d  to  partake  with  him  m  aU  is 
Fortunes^^  For  my  own  particular,  I  speak  of  these  things 
the  more  assurance,  by  how  much  I  have  not  only  been  instrimted  therein  by 
those  who  liv’d  in  those  Days,  but  that  I  might  be  less  hable  to  errour,  I 
mv  self  a  Journey  into  the  Alpes  for  my  better  information. 

Eamiibal  having  mLh’d  near  an  hundred  Miles  in  ten  days  ^ 

River  Bhome  met  with  mighty  difficulties  after  his  Army  had  enter  d  on 
the  Mountains  ;  and  in  truth  the  AUobroges  had  no  purpose  to  attack  them, 
while  they  held  their  March  in  the  Plains,  fearuig  both  their  Horse,  and  the 
aauU  that  accompany’d  the  Army.  But  these  were  no  sMuer  gon^  and 
that  Eannihal  beran  to  ascend  the  Mountains,  when  they  drra-  togeAer  in 
^eltnumbem  ^  possess’d  themselves  of  the  Posts  where  HamuJu  must 
unavoidably  March ;  and  most  assuredly,  had 
“nleiTthe  Army  had  lun  a  mighty  hazard; 

cover’d  by  EannihJ,  they  did  him  some  Mischief, 
with  eoual  loss.  For  Eannibal  was  no  sooner  mfoim  d,  that  ™® 

wmmwim 

ent  to  obviate  the  present  Sig  not  ^  fro£  the 

by  slow  motions  advanc  d  witk  Ms  ^  causin<5'  Fires  to 

Streights,  he  then  encamp’d  not  far  from  fe  left  the 

be  mide  in  the  Camp  about  the  first  Watch  of  the  Night^here  ne  le^ 

^reTtest  part  of  his^Troops,  himself,  in  the 

If  his  best  Men,  pass’d  the  Slights  in  Hie  ^^t ,  and  wM^the  t.  J 
was  retir’d  to  the  Wn  according  to  their  ^  possession 

h™  .0,11  a..  ™ 
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succour,  wliicii  by  reason  of  the  narrow,  stony,  and  broken  ways,  could  not 
march  but  in  defiles,  they  then  resolv’d  on  the  Attack.  And  now  as  tiie  Bar¬ 
barians  thus  fell  on  them  from  all  Quarters  at  once,  the  Way  it  self  being 
almost  as  terrible  as  the  Enemy,  the  Carthaginians  receiv’d  great  loss,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  Horses  and  Beasts  of  Carriage ;  for  the  Way  being  streigiit, 
stony,  and  broken,  the  Beasts  of  Burden  were  easily  thrown  down,  and  dis¬ 
order’d,  falling  into  Precipices.  But  the  Horses  that  were  wounded  gave 
them  the  greatest  trouble;  for  falling  by  their  Wounds  among  the  other 
Beasts,  and  labouring  to  rise  and  recover  their  feet  in  so  narrow  a  way,  so 
crowded,  they  cast  down  othei*s  by  their  striving  to  save  themselves ;  wliich 
was  the  occasion  of  great  labour  and  tumult. 

This  being  observ’d  and  consider’d  by  Hannibal^  who  well  knew  the»Army 
could  not  subsist  without  their  Beasts  of  Burthen  which  carry’d  their  Kec- 
essaries,  he  immediately  left  the  Posts  he  had  taken,  and  came  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  were  thus  hard  press’d  in  their  passage ;  when  falling  on  the 
Enemy  from  higher  ground,  he  did  not  fail  of  doing  them  great  damage : 
But  the  evil  was,  that  his  own  People  were  thereby  equal  Sufferers ;  for  the 
fear  encreasing  every- where  by  this  new  Tumult,  many  miscarry ’d  and  were 
lost  in  the  Crowd ;  but,  in  the  end,  most  of  the  Allohroges  were  slain  on  the 
place,  and  the  rest  sav’d  themselves  by  flight.  And  now  their  Horses  and 
other  Beasts,  after  some  time  of  rest,  were  led  with  great  trouble  and  diffi¬ 
culty  through  the  Streight ;  but  Eannihal^  after  he  had  escap’d  this  Danger, 
inarch’d  himself  with  a  good  Detachment  against  the  Town,  that  had  har¬ 
bour’d  the  Enemy,  which  he  took  without  resistance,  finding  it  almost  quite 
deserted,  the  Inhabitants  being  all  gone  out  in  hopes  of  Booty.  Tliis  adven¬ 
ture  prov’d  very  useful  to  his  Affairs,  both  wdtli  respect  to  the  present  and 
the  future :  For  he  here  recover’d  many,  both  Men  and  Horses  and  other 
Beasts,  which  had  fallen  into  the  Enemy’s  hands,  and  Cattel  and  Corn  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  tlie  Army  for  three  Days. 

But,  above  all,  the  terrour  he  had  given  by  this  success  to  the  circumjacent 
places  was  such,  that  none  of  the  G-auls  inhabiting  tlie  Towns  near  wliich  lie 
was  to  pass,  gave  him  the  least  molestation  in  his  passage.  In  this  Town 
Eannibal  took  up  his  Quarters,  where  he  remain’d  a  Day  to  rest  and  refresh 
his  Army,  and  then  prosecuted  liis  Journey.  F'or  three  days  together  he 
march’d  without  trouble  or  alarm ;  but  the  fourth  he  fell  into  much  danger, 
ihe  People  inhabiting  in  tlie  Towns  on  the  way  he  was  to  pass  having  secretly 
conspir’d  against  him,  met  him  however,  with  Olive-branches  and  Garlands 
of  Floiyers,  Signs  among  the  Barbarians  of  Peace  and  Friendship,  as  the  Ca- 
dicceus  is  among  the  G-reehs.  Hannibal^  who  had  now  learn’d  how  far  he  was 
to  trust  these  People,  endeavour’d  by  Questions  to  inform  himself  of  their 
Purposes. 

They  told  liim,  That  they  had  receiv’d  notice  of  his  success  against  the 
Town,  and  of  the  loss  and  defeat  of  those  who  had  attack’d  him  in  liis 
march ;  but  as  to  themselves,  they  came  to  give  him  assurance,  That  they 
were  resolv’d  to  do  him  no  injury,  nor  suffer  any  to  be  done  to  him  by  others : 
And  that  they  were  ready  to  give  hun  Hostages  for  their  Fidelity.  Sanni- 
hal  remain’d  long  undetermin’d  what  to  do,  having  no  great  Opinion  of  their 
Sincerity  ;  but,  in  the  end,  weighing  that  to  make  a  show  of  believing  them, 
might  work  on  their  Good-nature,  and  by  degrees  win  them  to  his  Friend- 
sliip,  if  he  seem’d  to  accept  their  Tenders,  and  that  in  case  of  refusal,  they 
might  presently  heconie  Im  Enemies,  he  feign’d  to  consent  to  their  proposal, 
and  seem’d,  as  they  did,  dispos’d  to  enter  into  terms  of  Friendship  with  them. 
In  short,  after  these  Barbarians  had  given  him  security  for  their  peaceable 
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Behaviour,  suppiy'd  iiis  Army  with  Provisions,  and  that  they  convei*s'd  among 
the  Carthaginians  with  all  manner  of  freedom  and  Confidence,  Mannihal  began 
to  have  a  better  Opinion  of  their  Sincerity,  and  accepted  their  Service  for 
his  Guides  through  the  many  remaining  difficult  w'ays  by  which  they  were 
to  pass.  Howbeit,  after  they  had  thus  conducted  the  Army  for  two  Days 
together,  they  assembled  at  length  all  into  one  Body,  and  attack’d  the  Rear 
at  a  Defile,  or  streight  Passage,  as  they  were  marching  in  a  Valley  full  of 
Rocks  and  broken  Ground. 

Great  hkelihood  there  was  that  the  Carthaginian  Army  had  here  run  the 
hazard  of  being  entirely  destroy’d,  had  not  their  General,  who  reserv’d  a 
secret  doubt  of  the  well-meaning  of  this  People,  obviated  the  mischief  of  this 
treasonable  Purpose  of  theirs,  by  ordering  his  Horse  and  Baggage  to  march 
in  the  Van  of  the  Army,  and  his  choicest  Foot  to  sustain  the  Reer.  But  hav¬ 
ing  dispos’d  matters  after  this  manner,  his  loss  became  less  grievous ;  for  his 
Foot  in  the  Arreer-guard  prov’d  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence  of  the 
Attempt.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  without  great  loss  both  of  Men  and 
Horses ;  and  the  Enemy,  who  was  possess’d  of  the  Ground  above  them, 
brought  such  terrour  into  the  Army,  by  rowling  down  mighty  Stones  and 
Rocks  from  the  Precipices  upon  them,  and  showrmg  Volhes  of  Stones  on 
their  heads,  that  Hannibal  was  compelPd  to  take  up  his  Quarters  for  that 
Night  on  the  top  of  an  Eminence,  expos’d  to  the  open  Sky,  with  that  part  of 
the  Army  that  was  with  him,  remote  from  the  Horse,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ti*oops,  and  the  Baggage,  the  better  to  cover  and  defend  them  from  danger ; 
who  were  hardly  able,  in  ail  that  Night,  wdth  great  labour  to  compass  their 
passage  through  the  Valley.  ^  . 

In  the  morning,  the  Enemy  being  now  retii-’d,  Hannibal  join’d  his  Army 
and  Baggage,  and  advanc’d  towards  the  top  of  the  Alpes,  After  this  the 
Cauh  attempted  no  more  to  attack  them  in  Bodies,  but  in  smaller  Parties, 
and  with  less  ardour  than  before ;  nevertheless,  falling  sometimes  on  the  Van, 
sometimes  on  the  Reer  of  the  Army,  they  seldom  fail’d  of  making  some  spoil 
of  the  Baggage.  The  Elephants  happen’d  to  be  of  gi*eat  use  to  the  CaHlm- 
ginians  in  these  Conflicts;  for  wheresoever  they  chanc’d  to  appear,  they  so 
terrify’d  the  Enemy,  that  the  Army  naarch’d  by  that  means  with  much  less 
molestation.  In  nine  Days  after  this,  Hannibal  gain’d  the  top  of  the  Moui^ 
tains,  where  he  halted  two  Days,  being  wilhng  to  give  some  repose  to  such 
of  his  Army  as  were  come  thus  far  without  wound  or  sickness,  ^d  to  attend 
the  coming  of  the  rest  of  his  Troops  that  were  yet  behind.  During  this  stay, 
many  Horses  and  Beasts  of  Carriage,  which  had  faUen  and  strayed  out  of  the 
way,  came  in  of  their  own  accord,  following  the  Track  of  the  Army  to 
the  great  wonder  of  the  Beholders.  , 

But  whereas  the  Snows  were  yet  great  in  the  Moimtams  ( v>  inter  not 
being  there  quite  over),  Hannibal  perceiving  his  Souldiers  to  be  somewhat 
discourag’d  by  reason  of  the  Sufferings  they  had  already  felt,  and  out  oi 
apprehension  of  what  yet  threatned  them,  caus’d  the  Army  to  be  assembled, 
to  the  end  he  might  speak  to  them,  and  insphe  them  with  new  Resolution  , 
which  he  could  no  way  better  effect,  than  by  giving  them  a  view  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  Italy  ;  which,  in  a  word,  lies  so  fairly  to  the  eye,  spreading  and  ex¬ 
tending  it  self  at  the  foot  of  those  Mountains,  that  Nature  seems  to  have 
design’d  them  as  a  Rampart  to  cover  and  defend  it.  So  he  gave  them  a  - 
vey  of  the  Champaign  Country  that  spreads  it  self  all  about  the  ^ 

and  gave  them  to  understand  how  welcome  they  should  be  to  the  Feop  e 
that  inhabited  it.  He  pointed  out  likewise  to  them  whereabout  the  Uty  ot 
Rome  stood ;  and  by  this  Artifice  animated  his  harass’d  Army. 
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The  Day  following  lie  decamp’d,  and  began  to  descend  tlie  Mountains; 
and  now  saw  no  more  of  the  Enemy  to  molest  them  in  their  march,  saTing 
some  small  scatter’d  Parties,  who  rather  awaited  occasions  how  to  steal  than 
to  fight.  Howbeit,  HannihaVs  Losses  were  not  lessen’d,  by  reason  of  the  great 
Snows  and  the  exceeding  bad  march  they  had  had,  wliicli  much  weaken’d  the 
Army.  Nor  was  their  passage  much  better  in  the  descent;  for  what  with 
the  streight,  steep,  and  slippery  ways,  and  the  depth  of  the  Snow,  the  Soldier 
knew  not  where  to  set  his  foot  with  safety ;  for  whenever  they  slipp’d,  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  lost  and  swallow’d  up  in  the  depths  and  precipices 
which  lay  hid  and  cover’d  by  the  Snow.  Nevertheless,  the  long  practice  in 
those  Hardships  and  Dangers,  taught  them  to  suffer  all  with  constancy :  But 
at  length  coming  to  a  place  w4ere  neither  their  Elephants  nor  Horset  could 
pass,  the  Way,  which  was  very  steep  before,  being  now,  by  the  falling  away 
of  some  of  the  Earth,  become  more  difficult,  renew’d  their  Fears ;  which  was 
manifest  over  the  whole  Army.  Upon  this  accident,  Hannibal  took  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  attempt  another  way,  by  taking  a  compass  about  those  Mountains, 
tho’  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  passage ;  but  forasmuch  as  the  great 
Snows  render’d  that  Resolution  too  hazardous,  all  places  being  cover’d  and 
hid  from  the  view,  he  therefore  chang’d  his  purpose. 

In  the  interim,  there  having  fallen  much  new  Snow  on  that  which  re¬ 
main’d  of  the  Winter  before ;  this  last  being  loose,  and  not  yet  deep,  yielded 
firm  footing  enough  to  the  Soldiers ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  trampled  on, 
but  it  dissolv’d  into  dirt  and  mire ;  whereby  the  Snow  of  last  Year  being 
frozen  under  it,  it  became  impossible  to  march  thereon  any  more  than  on  Ice 
it  self,  none  being  able  to,  keep  their  Feet ;  and  when  they  endeavour’d  to 
sustain  themselves  on  their  Hands  and  Knees,  they  often  slid  and  were  lost 
in  Pits  and  Precipices.  When  their  Horses  at  any  time  slip’d,  they  by  their 
weight  and  labouring  broke  the  Ice  under  them,  and  so  became  buiied  and 
frozen  to  death. 

Whereupon  Hannibal  now  desperate  of  obtaining  his  passage  that  way, 
encamp’d  his  Army  at  the  entrance  of  this  Pass,  after  he  had  first  order’d 
the  Snow  to  he  remov’d  which  cover’d  all  the  ground ;  and  then  by  the 
labour  of  his  Soldiers  he  wrought  into  the  Hill  it  pelf,  and  by  unspeakable 
pains  made  his  passage  at  length  through  it :  So  in  one  Day  he  made  way 
for  Ms  Horses  and  other  Beasts  to  pass,  which  immediately  march’d  on. 
And  now  decamping  the  Army,  he  sent  his  Horse  and  other  Beasts  to  for- 
rage  and  recruit  themselves,  as  they  could  come  at  Pasture,  where  the  Ground 
was  not  cover’d  with  Snow.  In  the  mean  time  he  order’d  the  Numidiam  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  Elephants,  which  cost  them  three  Days  labour  with 
great  difficulty  to  effect ;  but  at  length  they  made  way  for  those  Animals, 
which  had  suffer’d  much,  and  were  almost  dead  with  hunger.  P'or  there 
was  neither  Forrage  nor  Tree  to  be  found  on  that  part  of  the  Alpes,  nor  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  the  Ground  lying  ever  cover’d  with  Snow  Winter  and 
Summer,  hut  the  lower  Grounds  on  all  sides  produce  Woods  and  Covert, 
and  there  is  no  place  thereabout  that  is  not  habitable. 

After  Hannibal  had  united  his  Troops,  he  prosecuted  Ms  march,  and  in 
the  space  of  three  Days  got  past  these  difficult  and  incommodius  Places, 
whereof  we  have  given  an  account,  and  recover’d  the  Plains,  howbeit 
with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  Ms  People ;  for  many  fell  by  the  Enemy, 
many  were  drown’d  in  passing  the  Rivers,  and  many  of  Sickness  and  the 
HardsMps  of  their  march  to  and  over  the  Alpez.  And  as  he  lost  many 
Men,  so  Ms  .  loss  of  Horses  and  other  Beasts  of  burthen,  was  yet  much 
greater. 
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Ill  a  word,  after  a  marcli  of  five  Months  from  his  departure  from  Mew- 
€aftkuge^  and  fifteen  Days  passage  over  the  Alpes^  he  boldly  advanc’d  into 
the  Champaign  Country,  lying  about  the  River  Pa,  and  the  Frontiers  of  the 
Insuhrians.  Of  the  Troops  that  march’d  out  with  him,  there  now  remain’d ; 
of  Af'nemis  about  twelve  thousand ;  eight  thousand  Spaniards,  and  six  thou¬ 
sand  Horse,  according  to  his  own  Register,  left  by  him,  engrav’d  on  the 
Celumii  at  Ladnium,  which  specify’d  that  number.  About  this  time  P«5- 
lius  Cornelimn  who  had  left  his  Troops  with  Omius  his  Brother,  to  prosecute 
the  War  against  Asdruhal  in  Spain,  embark’d  for  PkaA 
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Hannibal  descended  among  the  mountains  of  the  Salassians,  and  pushed 
on  into  the  friendly  country  of  the  Insuhrians  (Milanese),  where  he  rested 
his  troops  for  some  time,  and  procured  fresh  horses  for  many  of  his  cavalry. 
He  rewarded  the  services  of  the  Insuhrians  by  marching  against  the  hostile 
tribe  of  the  Taurini,  whose  capital  city  (Turin)  he  took  by  assault. 

It  was  now  December.  He  was  moving  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
above  its  junction  with  the  Ticinus,  on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  latter 
river,  when  his  cavalry  came  in  conffict  with  the  Roman  horse,  commanded 
by  the  consul  Scipio  himself. 

Scipio  had  returned  to  Pisa,  whence  he  moved  northward  to  encounter 
Hannibal  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  He  crossed  the  Po  near  Pavia, 
made  a  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  to  secure  his  retreat,  and,  crossing  the  latter 
river,  he  began  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  just  as  Hannibal  was 
coming  down  it.  Both  generals  were  in  advance  with  their  cavalry,  and 
came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  each  other.  A  smart  action  followed,  in  which 
the  Romans  had  the  worst.  The  consul  was  severely  wounded,  his  life  being 
saved  by  the  devotion  of  a  Ligurian  slave,  or,  as  others  said,  by  Hs  son  Pub¬ 
lius,  afterwards  the  great  Africanus,  then  a  youth  only  seventeen  years  old. 
He  fell  back  upon  his  main  body  and  recrossed  the  Ticinus  so  rapidly  that, 
in  breaking  up  the  bridge,  he  left  six  hundred  men  behind,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal.  Tins  was  the  skirmish  of  the  Ticinus,  which  proved 
Hannibal’s  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Boian 
Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Po  declare  in  Ms  favour. 

Hannibal,  continuing  his  march  down  the  Po,  crossed  somewhere  below 
Placentia ;  and  Scipio,  not  finding  his  position  near  that  town  secure,  fell 
back  westward  so  as  to  place  the  Trebia  between  himself  and  Hannibal.  On 
the.  left  bank  of  this  river  he  fortified  a  strong  camp,  with  the  purpose  of 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  colleague  Sempronius,  whom  the  senate  had 
ordered  to  hasten  from  Sicily  into  the  north  of  Italy.  Hannibal  followed 
the  Romans,  and  encamped  in  view  of  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia. 
Here  he  received  offers  from  a  Brundusian,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Roman 
magazine  at  Clastidium,  a  town  in  Scipio’s  rear,  to  betray  the  place ;  and  it 
must  have  been  while  he  was  absent  in  tMs  quarter  that  Sempronius  joined 
Scipio.  Sempronius,  not  daring  to  sail  direct  from  Sicily  to  Pisa  at  that 
time  of  year,  had  sent  his  army  over  the  Straits  of  Messana,  with  orders  to 
rendezvous  at  Ariminum ;  and  so  expeditious  were  they  that  they  performed 
the  whole  march  from  Lilybfieum  to  Scipio’s  camp  in  forty  days.  ^  Scipio 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Sempronius  from  venturing  a  generM  action,  but 
in  vain ;  and  being  still  confined  by  the  consequences  of  his  wound,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  whole  army  under  the  direction  of  his  colleague. 
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Hituiiibal,  for  liis  part,  was  anxious  for  a  battle.  The  Gauls  began  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  bui-Jen  of  two  armies  in  their  country,  and  victory  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  them  in  his  interest. 

The  Trebia  is  a  mountain  stream,  which  in  summer  runs  babbling  over  a 
broad  gravelly  bed,  so  shallow  that  the  foot-traveller  walks  over  it  unheed¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains,  it  rises  to  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent. 
It  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  December,  and  Hannibal  resolved  that  he 
would  not  cross  the  water  to  attack  the  Romans,  but  would  make  them  cross 
it  tc  attack  him.  He  executed  his  purpose  with  great  skill.  On  his  left 
there  was  a  sort  of  gully,  thickly  grown  with  reeds  and  brushwood,  in  which 
he  concealed  his  brother  Mago  with  one  thousand  foot,  and  as  many  horse. 
Then,  early  in  the  morning,  he  sent  his  Numidian  riders  across  the  river,  and 
ordered  the  whole  army  to  prepare  for  the  cold  of  the  day  by  rubbing  them¬ 
selves  with  oil  and  making  a  hearty  meal. 

As  soon  as  Sempronius  sav/  the  Numidians  cross  the  water,  he  sent  his  cav¬ 
alry,  about  four  thousand  strong,  to  meet  them,  and  then  drew  out  his  whole 
army,  amounting  to  about  thirty-six  thousand  men,  to  support  the  attack. 
The  Numidians  feigned  to  be  beaten  and  fled  across  the  river.  The  Romans 
pursued,  but  the  water  was  running  breast  high  and  was  deadly  cold;  sleet 
was  falling,  which  was  ^Irivcn  in  their  faces  by  the  east  wind ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  other  side,  they  were  half  dead  with  cold  and  wet  and 
hunger.  Their  treacherous  foes  now  opened  on  both  sides  and  displayed 
HannibaFs  infantry  in  battle  order  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  the 
elephants  on  either  wing.  The  Roman  cavalry,  which  was  aIso_  on  the 
wings,  v/as  greatly  outnumbered  and  soon  put  to  flight ;  but  the  legions  and 
allies  kept  their  ground  bravely  under  all  disadvantages  till  Mago  rose  from 
ambush  arid  attacked  them  in  rear.  Then  the  rout  became  general.  ^  A 
body  of  ten  theusand  men,  however,  cut  their  way  through  the  Carthaginian 
lines  to  Placentia ;  the  rest  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
Trebia,  in  which  many  were  drowned,  but  a  large  number,  with  the  consul 
Sempronius  himself,  recrossed  in  safety. 

The  battle  of  the  Trebia  ended  Hannibal’s  first  campaign.  The  two  con¬ 
suls,  with  the  relics  of  their  armies,  contrived  to  throw  themselves  into 
Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  afterwards  made  good  their  retreat  to  Arim- 
inum.  Sempronius  had  sent  home  a  varnished  account  of  the  battle,  but 
the  fatal  truth  soon  betrayed  itself.  Two  consular  armies  bad  been  defeated ; 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  abandoned  to  the  Carthaginians. 

The  senate,  217  b.c.,  made  great  preparations  for  the  next  campaign. 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tarentum  were  garrisoned  against  the  Carthaginian 
fleets ;  the  new  consuls  were  to  keep  Hannibal  out  of  Roman  Italy.  The 
])atrieian  consul  for  the  year  was  Cn.  Servilius  ;  C,  Flaminius  was  the  ple¬ 
beian.  Flaminius,  it  will  be  remembered,  bed  held  this  high  oflice  in  223 
B.C.,  and  had  wmn  a  great  battle  over  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  iu  contempt  of 
the  orders  of  the  senate.  As  cejisor,  he  still  dwells  in  memory  for  having 
made  the  Flaminian  way,  the  great  high  road  from  Rome  through  the  Sabine 
country  to  Ariminum.  He  had  won  extraordinary  popularity  by  a  sweeping 
agrarian  law  to  divide  the  coast  lands  of  Umbria  and  Picenum  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  citizens.  This  was  the  man  elected  by  popular  favour  to  oppose 
Hannibal  —  brave  and  generous,  but  adventui-ous  and  reckless.  F earing  that 
the  senate  might  even  yet  bar  his  consulship  hy  an  appeal  to  the  omens,  he 
left  the  city  before  the  ides  of  March,^  which  was  at  that  time  the  day  for 

1  From  the  year  22o  to  153  b.c.,  the  consuls  entered  office  on  the  ides  of  March;  after  iLe 
latter  date,  on  the  calends  of  January. 
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tiie  consuls  to  enter  upon  office.  But  no  such  attempt  was  made.  ^  Servilius 
was  sent  to  Ariminum  to  guard  the  Fiaminian  road ;  Flaminius  himself  took 
pest  at  Arretimu  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Apennines. 

As  the  spring  approached,  Hannibal  was  anxious  to  leave  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
His  friends  the  Insubrians  and  Boians,  however  much  they  wished  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  Roman  yoke,  did  not  relish  entertaining  a  large  army.  They 
were  proverbially  fickle  ;  and  so  much  did  Hannibal  mistrost  them,  tLat,  to 
prevent  attempts  upon  his  life,  he  continually  wore  disguises,  and  assumed 
false  hair.  Leaving  the  Roman  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  nnassailed, 
he  passed  the  Apennines  early  in  the  year  by  an  unfrequented  route,  which 
brought  him  down  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoria  and  Lucca.  From  this 
point  esistward  he  had  to  march  through  the  Val  d’Arno,  winch  was  at  that 
time  an  nnwholesome  sw’amp.  Here  his  men  and  horses  suffered  much; 
he  himself,  being  attacked  by  ophthalmia,  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  single  elephant  which  survived  the  cold 
of  the  Alps  and  a  wdnter  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Fgesulie  he  rested  his  army,  now  much  increased  by  Gallic  recruits,  and 
rewarded  his  men  with  the  plunder  of  Etruria.  Fiaminius  now  found  that 
his  dexterous  enemy  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him,  and  Hannibal,  on  his  part, 
hkrd  with  delight  the  rash  and  adventurous  character  of  the^  new  consul. 
Trusting  to  this,  he  led  his  army  past  Arretium,  where  Flaminius  lay  en¬ 
camped,  and  leaving  Cortona  on  the  left,  passed  on  towards  Perusia  along 
the  northern  side  of  Lake  Trasimene.  As  soon  as  Fiaminius  found  that  the 
Carthaginian  bad  passed  him  in  this  disdainful  w'ay,  he  immediately  marched 

in  pursuit.  .  r  i  ' 

As  the  traveller  comes  upon  the  northwestern  corner  of  Lake  irasimene, 
the  road  ascends  a  low  ridge,  now  called  Monte  Gualandro.  The  broad  lake 
lies  to  his  right  and  the  road  descends  into  a  crescent-shaped  plain,  skirted 
on  the  left  by  hills  of  some  height,  while  between  the  road  and  the  lake  the 
ground  undulates  considerably.  After  traversing  this  open  space  the  road 
passes  the  modern  village  of  Passignauo,  and  ascends  a  hill.  This  was  the 
‘Tround  Hannibal  chose  for  awaiting  Flaminius.  lie  placed  lus  Balearians 
and  light  troops  in  ambush  along  the  hills  oii  dhe  left ;  he  himself,  with  his 
infantry,  lay  in  front  sonieiyhere  near  Passignauo,  wliile  Ms  cavalry  were 
ensconced  in  the  uneven  ground  next  tlie  lake,  ready  to  close^  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Romans  so  soon  as  they  were  fairly  in  the  plain.  While  the  Gartna- 
ginians  were  thus  disposed,  Fiaminius  was  encamping  for  the  ^  night  on  the 
Tuscan  side  of  Monte  Gualandro.  In  the  morning  a  thick  mist  hung  over 
the  lake  and  low  lands,  so  that,  as  the  consul  advanced,  he  could  see  nothing. 
Hannibal  suffered  the  Roman  vanguard,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men,  to 
pass  Passignauo  before  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  Hearing  the  cries  of 
battle  behind,  the  vanguard  halted  anxiously  on  the  hill  which  they  were 
then  ascending,  but  could  see  nothing  for  the  mist.  •  i 

Meantime  the  consul,  with  the  main  army,  w'as  assailed  on  ail  sides. 
Charged  in  front  by  the  Spanish  and  African  infantry,  on  his  right  and  rear 
by  the  Gauls  and  cavalry,  exposed  on  his  left^  flank  to  the  ceaseless  flres  of 
the  siingers  and  javelin-men,  Flaminius  and  liis^meii  did  all  that  brave  men 
could.  They  fought  valiantly  and  died  flghting.  Not  less  tlian  fifteen 
thousand  Italians  fell  on  tliat  fatal  field.  Such  was  the  scene  disclosed  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  vanguard  wlien  the  mist  cleared  off.  Haiinibai  imw  sent 
Maharbal  to  pursue  tMs  division,  which  surrendered^  at  discretion.  ol 

them  as  were  Romans  or  Latins  were  ail  thrown  into  chaim;  the  Italian 
allies  "were  dismissed  without  ransom.  Thus  did  Hannibal  s  plan  -for  the 
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cuiiquest  of  Home  begin  to  sliov/  itself ;  lie  bad  no  hope  of  subcliiiiig  Rome 
and  Italy  witli  a  handful  of  Spanish  and  African  veterans.  These  were  to 
be  the  core  of  a  great  army,  to  be  made  up  of  Italians,  who  (as  he  hoped) 
would  join  his  victorious  standard,  as  the  Gauls  had  already  done.  He  had 
come,  he  said,  “  into  Italy,  not  to  fight  against  the  Italians,  but  to  fight  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Italians  against  Home.” 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimene.  So  hot  was  the  conflict  that 
the  combatants  did  not  feel  the  shock  of  an  earth cpiake,  which  overthrew 
many  cities  of  Italy. 

Stragglers  escaping  from  the  slaughter  carried  the  evil  tidings  to  Home 
and  the  prsetor,  unable  to  extenuate  the  loss,  came  into  the  Forum,  where 
the  people  were  assembled,  and  ascending  the  rostra  uttered  the  brief  but 
significant  words :  “We  have  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle.”  Dreadful 
was  the  terror.  The  gates  were  thronged  with  mothers  and  children,  eagerlv 
questioning  the  fugitives  about  the  fate  of  their  sons,  and  fathers,  and  kins¬ 
folk.  Every  hour  Hannibal  was  expected.  Three  days  passed  and  he 
came  not;  but  the  news  of  a  fresh  disaster  came.  Cn.  Servilius,  the  other 
consul,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Hannibal’s  presence  in  Etruria,  resol  ved  to  join 
his  colleague  immediately,  and  sent  on  his  horse,  four  thousand  strong,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  own  arrival.  Hannibal,  informed  of  tlieir  approach,  detached 
Maharbal  with  a  division  of  cavalry  and  some  light-armed  troops  to  intercept 
them,  and  half  of  the  Romans  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Amid  the  terror  which  prevailed  the  senate  alone  maintained  their  calm¬ 
ness.  They  sat,  without  adjournment,  to  receive  intelligence  and  deliberate 
on  measures  of  safety.  It  was  resolved  (an  extraordinary  measure)  to  call 
upon  the  people  to  elect  a  dictator,  the  person  recommended  being  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  a  man  of  known  discretion ;  M.  Minucius  Rufus  was  also  elected 
as  his  master  of  the  Ihorse.  Fahius  consulted  the  Sibylline  books,  and 
advised  the  senate  to  decree  a  “sacred  spring,”  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  Sabines.  Then,  collecting  the  troops  that  had  escaped,  and 
filling  up  their  ranks  by  a  new  levy,  he  sent  for  the  army  of  Servilius, 
and  thus  with  four  legions  and  their  auxiliary  troops  he  prepared  to  take 
the  field. 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  Hannibal  had  relieved  the  Romans  of  all 
immediate  fear.  It  seems  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  the  Etruscans,  f^r  he 
straightway  passed  northwards  by  the  Flaminian  road  i]ito  Picejiuin,  collect¬ 
ing  plunder  from  all  the  Roman  settlements  as  he  went.  Here  he  lay  quiet 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  As  the  weather,  became  cooler,  he  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  into  Apulia,  still  plundering  as  he  went. 
The  soldiers  revelled  in  the  ahundance  of  Italy :  it  is  said  they  bathed  their 
horses  in  wine.  But  the  colonies  of  Luceria  and  Venusia,  as  of  old,  re¬ 
fused,  entrance  to  the  invader,  and  Hannibal,  passed  the  Apennines  again 
into  lower  Samniiim,  where-  Beneveiitum,  also  a  colony,  defied  him  like 
the  rest. 

By  this  time  Fahius  had  taken  the  field.  lie  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  risk  a  battle.  His  plan  of  campaign  w^as  to  move  along  the  heights,  so  as 
takeep  Hannibal  in  vdew’,  ciitting  off  his  supplies,  intercepting  his  com¬ 
munications,  and  harassing  him  in  all  ways  without  a  general  action.  This 
was  not  for  Hanniballs  interest.  He  wished  to  fight  another  great  battle 
and  win  another  great  victory  (tlie  things  were  synonymou.s  with,  him),  in 
order  that  the  Saninite.s  and  Italians  lately  conquered  might  rise  and  join 
him.  It  was  no  doubt  ^nth  the  purpose  of  provoking  Fabius  to  a  battle,  or 
of  showing  tlie  Italians  that  the  Romans  dared  not  fight  him,  that  Hannibal 
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{lescencled  from  Beneventum  down  the  Vultnrnus  into  the  rich  Falernian 

nlaiiiA 

Here  dwelt  Roman  citizens :  this  was  the  garden  of  Italy :  would  not 
the  dictator  light  to  defend  them  and  their  country  from  the  spoiler?  No: 
Fabiiis  Dersisted  in  his  cautious  policy.  He  closed  all  the  passes  leading 
from  the  plain,  %vhere  HannibaPs  soldiers  w^ere  now  luxuriating,  and  waited 
patiently,*  tliinldiig  he  had  caught  the  invader  in  a  trap.  But  the  wily 
Carthaginian  eluded  him  by  a  simple  stratagem.  Collecting  the  oxen  of 
this  favoured  region,  he  ordered  fagots  to  be  tied  to  their  horns  and  lighted 
as  soon  as  it  was  night;  and  thus  the  animals  were  driven,  tossing  their  heads 
%vith  fright  and  waving  the  flames,  up  the  pass  wliich  leads  from  Teanimi  to 
Allifse.  "  The  troops  who  guarded  tliis  pass  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  heights 


o 


of  Mount  Callicula,  and 
left  free  passage  for 
the  Carthaginian  army. 

When  morning  broke 
Hannibal  was  lying 
safely  encamped  near 
Alliiae.  Thence  he  pur¬ 
sued  Ms  devastating 
course  through  the  Pe- 
ligiiian  and  Frentanian 
lands,  till  he  again 
reached  Apulia,  and 
there  fixed  on  a  strong 
position  near  Geroniuni 
for  his  winter  quarters. 

The  place  was  warm  and 
sunny ;  corn  and  provis¬ 
ions  were  abundant. 

Fabius,  however  dis¬ 
comfited  by  Hannibars 
escape  from  Campania, 
persisted  in  earning  Ms 
name  of  “  The  ling¬ 
erer”;  and  following 

Hannibal  as  before,  took  post  at  Larinum,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
enemy’s  camp. 

He  was  now  recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  to  preside  over  certain  sacred 
offices,  but  really^  to  give  an  account  of  Ms  conduct.  He  found  the  people 
much  discontented.  He  had  been  in  command  of  two  consular  armies  for 
several  moiitlis,  and  had  done  worse  than  notMng ;  he  had  allowed  the 
lands  of  the  Roman  colonists  in  Apulia  and  Samnium.^the  lands  of  Roman 
citizens  in  Campania,  to  be  wasted  and  spoiled  before  his  eyes. 

These  discontents  were  fomented  by  Minuciivs,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Larmum.  Though  charged  hy  the 
dictator  not  to  risk  an  actioi..,  he  pushed  Ms  camp  forward  within  two  miles 
of  Hannibal,  gained  some  advantages  in  skirmisMng  with  the  Carthagiman 
foraging  parties,  and  sent  home  highly  coloured  despatches  descrxbmg  Ins 
successes.  Popular  feeling  rose  to  its  height,  and  Terentius  Yarro  became 

iThisistheatateraentof  Polybius  ^  The  story  in  Livy, «  that  Hmnibal  tdd  the 
lead  him  to  Casinum,  and  that  they  by  a  mistake  took  him  to  Casilmum  m  Caiupania,  la  not 
noticed  by  the  graver  historian. 
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its  moutlipiece.  Thismanwas  a  uettymerchant  by  trade,  the  son  of  a  butche-- 
but  he  liad  been  praetor  tne  year  before,  and  -was  noxr  candidate  for  the  con’ 
sulship.  His  eloquence  was  great;  and  he  forced  the  senate  to  consent  tr,' 
law  wdnch  gave  JImncius  an  equal  command  with  the  dictator  Fahin! 
quietly  pve  up  hall  the  army  to  his  late  subordinaie,  and  was  soon  repaid  fo 
lus  moderaaon.  Hannibal  discovered  the  rash  character  of  the  new  coir 
inander,  and  drew  him  out  to  battle.  Minuoiiis  would  have  been  defeated  as 
utteny  as  hlammius  at  Lake  Trasrmene,  had  not  the  watchful  Fabias  come 
up;  upon  which  Hainubai  drew  o«  his  men  and  Mmucius,  acknowledgine 
Fabius  as  his  df  ivowr,  craved  nis  pardon  and  resumed  his  post  of  maste? 
of  the  horse.  The  whole  army  returned  to  its  old  quarters  at  Lariniim 

Ihus  ended  the  second  campaign,  not  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
either  party.  Hannibal  had  hoped  that  ere  this  all  southern  Italy  would 
have  risen  like  one  man  against  Rome.  He  had  shown  himself  he/ master 
m  tlie  field;  wherever  her  soldiers  had  dared  to  meet  his.  they  had  been 
grievously  defeated.  He  had  shown  all  indulgence  for  Italia/  prisoMw 
though  he  had  put  to  the  sword  all  Roman  citizens.  But  not  one  city  had 
yet  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him.  The  Gauls  of  the  north  were  the 
only  people  who  had  joined  him  since  he  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Romans 
indeed,  continued  to  suffer  crueUy,  and  their  ordinary  revenues  were 
gnevou.sly  curtailed.  It  was  agreed  that  a  great  effort  must  be  made  in 
me  ensuing  campaign  ;  an  overpowering  force  was  to  be  brought  agaimst 
Hannibal ;  he  was  to  be  crushed,  if  not  by  skill,  by  numbers. 

VVhen  the  day  of  electing  tlie  consuls  came,  out  of  six  candidates  C. 
xeientius  v  arro  al.one  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  in  any  tribe 
to  be  returned.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  this  man 
His  -rngorous  eloquence  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  hut  so  mucli 
is  plain,  that  he  was  no  general,  and  his  election  was  esteemed  a  public  mis- 
tortune  py  tue  senate.  Varro  himself  presided  at  the  election  of  Ms 
colleague,  and  the  senate,  anxious  to  provide  an  able  general,  put  forward 
|j.  Amilms  Paulus  as  a  candidate.  Pauliis  had  shown  his  ability  in  his 
former  consulship,  when  he  concluded  the  Illyrian  War  in  a  single  campaign 
His  mmners  were  unpopular;  b;it  so  earnestly  did  the  senate  represent  the 
nec^sity  0i  the  case,  that  he  was  returned- without  opposition. 

Tnese  were  the  consuls  elected  to  fight  Hannibal.  Their  four  legions  we-e 
to  06  added  to  the  four  which  Fabius  commanded  just  before ;  and  these  eight 
legions  were  raised  to  more  than  their  usual  complement,  so  that  the  whole 
army  to  .le  commanded  by  the  consuls  must,  with  the  allied  force,  have 
amounted  to  at  least  eighty  thousand,  foot  and  more  than  six  thousand  horse. 

In  _1, ,  the  lato  consuls  (Atilius  had  succeeded  Flaminius),  now  serving  as 
proconsuls,  moving  from  Lariniim  southwards  towards  Venusia,  had  billed 
themselves  with  lorniiiig  magazines  at  Canusium  and  Cannie ;  and  on  the  plain 
near  the  laGer  place  their  camp  was  formed.  Hannibal,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
exhausted  his  supplies ;  and  having  by  this  time  received  recruits  from  Cisal- 
R/,  »  » ®  a  rapid  movement  and  seized  the  Roman  magazine  at 
Oanuse,  encamping  not  far  rrom  that  place,  mi  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidns. 

(mrtinnp  tills  dlsastcr,  but  received  strict  orders  to 

coutmue  on  the  defensive  till  the  consuls  airived  to  take  the  command.  Yet 

to  tlm  tbs  took  place,  certainly  not  till  near  the  end  of  July, 

of  described,  was  fought  on  the  second 

of  August,!  and  it  was  fought  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  consuls. 

reau/fottgm'S.iner  yean  Calendar  was  in  error,  and  that  the  battle  was 
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The  consuls  immediately  moved  the  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  with  the  intention  of  offering  battle.  But  when  Paulus  observed  the 
open  plain,  lie  ivas  desirous  to  put  off  an  engagement,  and  mancpuvre  so  as 
to  draw  the  enemy  into  ground  less  favourable  for  the  action  of  cavalry. 
Varro,  however,  thought  otherwise  ;  and  now  appeared  the  evil  of  both  consuls 
being  joined  in  command  of  the  same  army.  It  ivas  a  repetition  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  answered  so  ill  in  the  last  years  with  Fabius  and 
Minucius ;  -with  this  additional  evil,  that  the  consuls,  instead  of  dividing 
the  army  between  them,  took  the  command  of  the  whole  on  alternate  days. 
The  consuls  were,  by  the  constitution,  equal,  and  Varro  was  far  too  conudent 
of  success  to  give  way  to  his  more  experienced  colleague.  yHmilius  felt  bit¬ 
terly  the  truth  of  Fabius’  parting  injunction  ;  “  Remember  that  you  will 
have  to  oppose  not  only  Hannibal,  but  also  Varro.” 

On  the  first  day  of  his  sole  command,  Varro  moved  the  whole  army  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  between  Cannes  and  the  sea,  so  that  only"  the 
river  separated  the  Roman  camp  from  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  Next  day 
jEmilius  fortified  a  smaller  camp  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  fronting 
Hannibal,  so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  resolutely  declined 
’•^attle.  On  the  third  day,  however,  when  morning  broke,  the  red  standard, 
which  was  the  Roman  signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  from  Yarro’s  tent. 
The  men  rejoiced  at  this  ;  they  were  weary  of  their  long  inactivity ;  they 
were  confident  in  their  numbers,  and  the  resolution  of  their  favourite  Varro 
was  highly  applauded. 

When.£milius  found  that  a  battle  must  be  fought  on  the  plain  of  Cannae, 
he  did  his  best  to  support  his  colleague.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up 
facing  nearly  south,  with  the  right  resting  on  the  river  Aufidus.  The 
Roman  cavalry,  only  twenty-four  hundred  strong,  were  on  this  right  flank ; 
the  left  was  covered  in  like  manner  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  ^milius 
commanded  on  the  right,  Varro  on  the  left ;  the  centre  was  under  the 
orders  of  Servilius  and  Atilius,  the  proconsuls.  It  must  be  especially 
observed  that  the  legionaries  and  allied  infantry  were  not  drawn  up,  as 
usual,  in  an  open  line^  but  with  the  ranks  made  deep  and  closed  up  almost 
like  tbe  phalanx.  It  has  been  above  observed  how  serviceable  the  phalanx 
W'as  on  plain  ground ;  and  probably  the  consuls  imagined  that  by  there  com¬ 
pact  masses  of  infantry  they  might  offer  a  more  complete  resistance  to  the 
formidable  cavalry  of  Hannibal. 

But  Hannibal  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  close  array,  and  formed 
his  line  accordingly.  He  had  crossed  the  river  early,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
Romans  in  motion.  The  Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry,  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  Romans,  he  drew  out  in  an  extended  line,  equal  in  length  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  hut  much  less  deep  and  massive.  This  line  advanced  in  a 
convex  form,  and  at  each  end  he  placed,  his  Africans,  so  as  to  form  two  flank¬ 
ing  columns  of  narrow  front  but  great  depth.  He  himself,  with  Ms  brother 
Mago,  commanded  the  infantry.  On  his  left  flank,  next  the  river,  were  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Hasdrubal, 
not  the  brother  of  the  general.  On  the  right  were  the  Numidian  light  horse, 
under  the  orders  of  Maharbal. 

After  some  indecisive  skirmishing  between  the  light  troops,  the  rea.1 
battle  began  with  a  conflict  on  the  river  side  between  the  Roman  cavalry 
and  the  horse  of  Hasdrubal.  The  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  force,  and 
charged  with  such  effect  as  to  drive  the  Roman  horse  across  the  river. 

Meantime  the  Roman  legions,  and  their  allied  infantry,  advanced  steadily 
against  HannihaFs  centre.  The  long  crescent-shaped  line  above  described 
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was  unable  to  withstand  the  shook.  Nor  had  the  general  exne.fp-i  -1 
the  contrary,,  he  had  instructed  the  centre  so  to  falf  back  a^to  fnrl 
cave  figure,  and  then  the  whole  line  retired  slowly  sf  as  to 
Roman  masses  between  the  African  flanking  columns.  The  Ro^nT 
eagerly  on  the  retiring  foe ;  but  as  they  adWed, 

Romans  cm  both  flanks.  The  latter,  jammed  together,  and  onl^ff 

sides,  feU  into  great  dmorder,  very  few  of  their  vast  army  Ijeing  able  to^'!f 
their  weapons.  But  the  consul,  ^mUius,  who  had  been  womiKv  , 
in  an  early  part  of  the  action,  contrived  to  restore  some  sort  of  o"der  anH^? 
seemed  as  if  the  battle  was  not  lost;  when  Hasdrubal  fell  upon  the  rm  of 
the  legions  and  the  rout  became  complete.  ^  ® 

This  able  officer,  after  destroying  the  Roman  cavalry,  had  led  his  hei^ 

Nnnudians  engaged  S 

tlie  allied  cavalry.  The  latter  fled  in  confusion  •  and  i  -  ^ 

Maharbal  to  pursue  them,  made  that  decisive  charge  upw  the  rear^TSf 
legions  w^ch  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army. 

ihen  the  battle  became  a  mere  massacre.  The  Romans  and  allies  min 
glen  in  a  disorderly  mass,  were  cut  down  on  all  sides.  The  consuh^mS 
seventy  horsemen,  escaped  to  Venusia.  Othf^^'S 
of  iugitives  made  good  their  retreat  to  danusium  ;  some  thousandnoot 
it  *  ^t  camps.  But  on  the  bloody  field  that  evening,  there  lay  dead 

at  the  lowest  computation,  more  than  forty  thousand  Roman  foot  and  tW« 
thousand  horse.  The  loss  in  the  cavalry  involved  the  death  of  «3AmA  n-f  +k 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  men  at  Rome.  Wth  them^ad  fallen^  one 
oo^ul,  two  proconsuls,  two  qumstors,  one-and-rtventy  out  of  ei>ht-and-fortv 
tribunes,  and  not  less  than  eighty  senators.  AU  who  had  taken  refuel 
n  the  camp  surrendered  at  discretion  next  day.  Hannibal’s  loss  is  vartoS 
stated  at  from  six  to  eight  thousand.  variously 

This,  then,  was  the  battle  of  Carni®.  History  does  not  record  anv  defeat 
more  complete,  and  very  few  more  murderous.  The  ffreat  armv  WiAf!  fn 
in  ef  Hannibal  had  been  annihUated.  The  feverish  ankty  with  which 
all  men  at  Rome  followed  the  consuls  in  thought  maybe  imagined-  those 
ion°suSd  horrible  suspense,  flocked  to  the  temples,  fffered  vL& 

consulted  the  auguries,  raked  up  omens  and  prophecies,  left  no  means  untried 

what^thi  What  must  have  been  the  dismay, 

defelt  i  wfat-  which  they  received  the  first  uncertain  tidings  of 

f in  with  the  tidings,  was  a  tribune  of  the 
lepons,  Cn.  Lentulus  by  name.  As  he  rode  off  the  field  he  had  seen 
Almihus  the  consul  sitting  on  a  stone,  mortally  wounded  He  had  dis 
mounted  and  offered  him  h.s  horse.  But  the  conJul  rS  “  No 

preSote  and  eximnle^  tT/v  lie  Hi’ed,  mindful  of  his 

e^e'“ple-  To  h  abms,  indeed,  all  eyes  were  now  turned  The 

hinder  the  neoifle" fmm’  ^event  all  public  lamentations;  to 

nCi^or  iuT^whbmtf  e^ffering  no  one  to 

W^t  tb.  5^  through  the  Apennines  upon  the  plain  of  Latium. 

on  ’^d  Maha^CT  desired.  “  Only  send  me 

said  Mahaibal  to  the  general,  “with  the  cavalry,  and  within  five  davs 
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thou  shalt  sup  in  the  Capitol.”  But  Hannibal  thought  otherwise.  His  army 
was  small ;  he  was  totally  unprovided  with  materials  for  a  siege  ;  Rome  was 
strongly  fortified.  He  felt  that  the  mere  appearance  of  his  army  before  the 
walls  would  rather  reuse  to  action  than  terrify  into  submission  ;  and  mean¬ 
while  the  golden  time  for  raising  the  Samnites  and  other  nations  of  Italy 
might  be  lost.  Already  he  was  in  negotiation  with  the  leading  men  at 
Capua,  a  city  second  only  to  Rome  in  point  of  size,  superior  in  wealth.  To 
this  place  he  resolved  to  march  as  soon  as  his  men  were  rested.  When  their 
allies  had  deserted,  Rome  must  agree  to  his  terms,  without  giving  him  the 
trouble  of  a  siege. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  Romans,  and  accordingly 
sent  ten  of  the  chief  men  among  Ms  prisoners,  with  offers  to  hold  all  whom 
he  had  taken  to  ransom.  The  senate,  on  the  motion  of  T,  Manilas  Torqua- 
tus,  a  man  who  had  inherited  the  stem  decision  of  his  ancestor,  refused 
to  admit  the  messengers  to  an  audience,  and  ordered  all  to  return,  as  they 
had  bound  themselves,  to  Hannibal’s  camp.  Hannibal,  greatly  provoked  at 
this  almost  contemptuons  reply  to  Ms  advances,  sold  the  greater  part  of  his 
prisoners  into  slavery.  This  was  but  the  common  custom  of  the  times.  But 
besides  this,  he  reserved  the  bravest  and  noblest  youths  to  fight  as  gladiators 
for  the  amusement  of  Ms  army  ;  and  on  their  refusal  he  put  them  to  death 
by  torture.  The  fact  shows  that  in  moments  of  passion  Hannibal  was  too 
justly  liable  to  the  accusation  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

The  senate  were  now  busily  occupied  in  tabling  all  steps  possible  for  the 
safety  of  Borne.  The  public  horror  was  increased  by  a  discovery  that  two 
vesM  virgins  had  been  guilty  of  unchastity.  One  was,  as  the  law  directed, 
buried  alive  ;  the  other  put  herself  to  death.  To  avert  the  wrath  of  the 
gods..  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  consult  the  Greek  oracle  at  DelpM;  and  by 
the  orders  of  the  Sibylline  books,  a  Greek  man  and  woman  and  a  Gallic 
man  and  woman  were  buried  alive  in  the  Forum,  according  to  the  same  hor¬ 
rid  practice  used  in  the  last  Gallic  War.  But  to  these  superstitious  rites 
were  added  wiser  precautions.  Fabius,  with  the  coolness  of  age  and  experi¬ 
ence,  continued  to  direct  their  measures.  M.  Claudius  Marcelius,  now 
praetor,  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  fugitives  in  Apulia ;  for  de¬ 
spatches  had  arrived  from  Varro,  stating  that  he  had  been  joined  by  about 
four  thousand  men  at  Venusia,  and  that  about  the  same  number  had  assem¬ 
bled  at  Canusium  under  Appius  Claudius,  young  P.  Scipio  (now  about  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age),  and  other  tribunes.  It  was  added  that  some  of  the 
young  nobles  at  Canusium,  headed  by  a  MetelLus,  had  formed  a  plan  to  fly 
from  Italy  and  offer  their  services  to  some  foreign  prince,  despairing  of  the 
republic ;  that  young  Scipio  had  gone  instantly  to  the  lodgings  of  Metelius, 
and  standing  over  hiTn  with  a  drawn  sword  had.  made  him  swear  that  neither 
would  he  desert  the  republic,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so ;  that,  to  support  the 
noble  conduct  of  Scipio,  Varro  had  himself  transferred  his  headquarters  to 
Canusium,  and  was  using  all  Ms  efforts  to  collect  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
army. 

Having  given  up  Ms  command  to  Marcelius,  Varro  set  out  for  "Rome. 
With  what  feelings  he  approached  the  city  may  he  imagined.  But  as^  he 
drew  near,  the  senate  and  people  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  publicly 
thanked  him,  “for  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic.”  History  pre¬ 
sents  no  nobler  spectacle  than  this.  Had  he  been  a  Carthaginian  generai,  he 
would  have  been  crucified. 

The  dictator  ordered  levies  in  Rome  and  Latium.  But  the  immense 
losses  sustained  in  the  three  past  years  had  thinned  the  ranks  cf  those  who 
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wers  on  the  military  list.  Prom  the  action  on  tl,o  x  ^  ] 

loss  of  the  Romams  and  their  allies,  in  battle  alone  could  n^t  if 
than  eighty  thousand  men.  The  dictatorthlefoV  ,Topo^^ 
thousand  slaves  to  serve  as  light  troops ;  and  also  to  enrd^debto^ 
and  other  persons  by  Izw  incapable  of  serving  in  the  Ror^n^i“°?®''®- 
MareeUus,  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Canna>  toot  i,if  t  %ions. 
num.  All  commanders  tvere  instructed  to  k^en  to  Caaili- 

i  abius,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  another  battlj!  *  ^  defensive  system  of 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  advanced  tlirouirh  Samninr*^ 
found  aU  prepared  to  receive  Mm.  The^fLte  beZ 
Rome,  -was  dismissed,  and  the  chief  power  committed  t o  f  “terest  of 

named  Pacuvius  Oalavius.  His  first^acTw^  to  S  on  rLT^o 
and  put  them  to  death ;  he  then  made  an  agreLent  with  HSartw”*" 
Carthaginian  officer  should  exercise  authority  in  Capua  ■  and 
three  hundred  Roman  prisoner?  should  be  nnt  itiVa  f  that 

the  safety  of  three  hu/dred  Cap^rkightf  who  ^eS 
army  m  Sicily.  Hannibal  agreed  to  these 

triumph.  One  man  only,  by  name  Deoinq  f  ^  entered  Capua  in 

measures.  Hannibal  treated  him  with  maffnanunmUT^^lA^^'*^^  oppose  these 
himself  with  sending  him  off  to  Africa  ^  ^  clemency,  and  contented 

ss&a&aif  H51- 

delivers  Vreemed  as  S  he  ieJeTowaS  ^ 

raismg  Italy  in  insurrection  against  Romf  "  ®  ^ 

districtoT^^S^fipMyfShStSl^ce^ 

to  gain  possesMon  of  tKtos  to  top  retained  in  attempting 

and  others  submRted  «  C^ua  had  df  nf  Nuceria,  Aoeni 

their  gates;  and  the  senar^f  Nola  fearin^^^^^^^  and  Cum^  closed 

rsvircsii  £rs;.s  ?i!“ 

the  city.  Hannibal  thus  renXd  1  w  1  '^^mp  near 

aum,  which  froS  its  proximtSlo  rln^  Nola,  determined  ^  invest  6aaili- 
neighbour.i  The  o^arrison  held  out  ^  tooublesome 

to  vield.  This  wa-  ab3  toS^^f?*  obstinately,  but  were  at  length  obliged 
a  regular  siege  *  Hanni&l  tooAy 

receSS^uccouTs  frot  home'^S®'  qo^ters  at  Capua,  in  expectation  of 
hrotherSlago  to  ca4v  h™™®;,  A“.^^  after  the  battle  he  had  sent  off  his 
years  he  had  pfrfSed  a  carA^uf  ^’or  three 

Rome  was  at  his  feet-  he  onlv  tinassisted  by  the  government; 

o:  the  greatness  of  tL  vieSvT^^^ 

the  senate-houso  a  bushel  of  poured  out  on  the  floor  of 

^ts  who  had  fallen  on  tlltlaSTfeld  '  by  Roman 

headed  by  a  Hanno,  the  mortal  enemv  oTto.  h  *  government, 

to  Mag.’s  words;  they  esked  “  w}io+^  ®arcine  family,  listened  coldly 

joined  Hannibal?'  He  wanted  men  RomM  or  Latin  citizen  had 

He  wanted  men  and  money;  what  more  could  ha. want, 

r*nvx..»  Yj. 


»»  river. 


The  s*te  of  the  anoient  Capua  ia 
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had  he  lost  the  battle  instead  of  winning  it  ?  ”  At  length,  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mago  should  carry  reinforcements  to  Hannibal.  But  the  war  in 
Spain  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  that  these  succours  were  diverted 
to  this  nearer  danger,  and  Mago  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  his  brother 
Hasdrubai  in  that  country.  All  that  reached  Hannibal  v^^as  a  paltry  fc«:ce 
of  four  thousand  Numidian  horse,  with  about  forty  elephants,  and  a  stinted 
supply  of  money. 

Perhaps  the  general  had  not  expected  much  from  this  quarter.  No 
doubt  the  person  to  whom  he  looked  for  chief  support  was  his  brother 
Hasdrubai  in  Spain.  But  here  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  P.  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  year  218,  when  he  returned 
from  Marseilles  to  Pisa,  had  sent  on  his  brother  Cneius  into  Spain,  according 
to  the  original  orders  of  the  senate.  The  wisdom  of  this  step  was  proved 
by  the  event.  Cn.  Scipio  landed  at  Emporise  (Ampurias),  an  old  Greek 
colony.  Within  the  year  he  had  driven  ilanno  across  the  Ebro.  In  the 
next  year,  the  year  of  Trasimene,  he  defeated  Hasdrubai  by  sea,  ravaged 
the  coast  up  to  the  suburbs  of  New  Carthage,  and  made  large  booty  in  one 
of  the  Balearic  Isles.  P.  Scipio  joined  his  brother  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year ;  and  when  the  battle  of  CannaB  made  Hannibal  master  of 
southern  Italy,  the  two  brothers  had  subdued  aU  northern  Spain. 

Hannibal’s  hopes,  therefore,  of  reinforcements  for  tbe  next  campaign 
rested  with  his  new  Italian  allies.  The  additional  cavalry  and  elephants 
from  Carthage  would  still  give  him  the  command  of  the  open  country.  But 
the  Romans  had  learned  wisdom  by  sore  experience,  and  Hannibal  could  not 
expect  to  win  great'victories,  sucb  as  had  marked  bis  first  three  campaigns. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  good  engineer  corps  and  siege  apparatus,  to  take  the 
Latin  colonies  and  other  free  towns,  which  even  in  the  districts  that  had 
joined  him  stOl  maintained  the  cause  of  Rome.  Why  he  did  not  employ  bis 
winter  at  Capua  in  organising  a  force  of  this  nature  we  know  not.  But, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  he  was  never  able  to  take  towns  by  force  ;  and  the 
Romans  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  winning  another  great  battle. 
Consequently  ah  the  Latin  colonies  and  free  towns  remained  faithful  to 
Rome,  and  Hannibal  was  only  haM  master  even  of  southern  Italy. 

The  Romans,  for  their  part,  passed  the  winter^  in  the  most  active  prepara¬ 
tions..  The  first  step  necessary  was  to  fill  up  the  numerous  vacancies  caused 
in  the  senate  by  the  late  disastrous  battles.  It  appeared,  on  calling  over  the 
list,  that  not  fewer  than  1T7  members  were  missing.  Sp.  Carvilius  proposed 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  senate  by  admitting  the  chief  citizens  of  tbe  Latin 
towns.  But  this  liberal  proposal  was  not  listened  to,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  commit  the  whole  business  to  the  care  of  a  dictator,  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  person  chosen  was  M,  Fabius  Buteo,  the  same  who 
had  been  sent  as  chief  ambassador  to  Carthage  in  the  jear  219  B.C.  He 

“  Luring  winter,  "it  Rome,  and  in  its  vicinity,  many  prodigies  either  happened,  or,  as 
is  not  tmnsnsd' when  people’s  minds  have  once  taicen  a  turn  towards  sni^istition,  many  "were 
reported  and  trednlonsly  admitted.  Among  others,  it  was  said,  that  an  inf^t  of  a  reputable 
family,  and  only  six  months  old,  had,  in  the  herb-market,  called  out,  ‘  lo  Triumphe  ’ ;  that,  in 
the  cattle-market,  an  ox  had,  of  his  own  accord,  nionnt^  up  to  the  third  ^ory  of  an  house, 
whence,  being  afirighted  by  the  noise  and  hustle  of  the  Inhabitants,  he  threw  himself^  down ;  that 
a  light  had  appeared  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  ships ;  that  the  temple  of  Hope,  in  the  herb- 
market,  was  struck  by  lightning ;  that,  at  Lanumm  the  spear  of  Juno  had  shaken  of  i^lf ;  ^d  ■ 
that  a  crow  hari  flown  into  the  temple  of  Juno  and  pitched  on  the  very  couch  ;  that,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Amitemnm,  in  many  places,  apparitions  of  men  in  white  garments  had  twen  seen  at  a 
hut  not  come  close  to  anybody ;  that  in  Picenum,  a  shower  of  stones  had  faUen ;  at 
Cesre,  the  dl/ining  tickets  were  diminiobed  in  size ;  in  Gaul,  a  wolf  snatched,  the  sword  cf  a 
soldier  on  guard  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  ran  away  with  it.” — Livy.«] 
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was  an  old  man,  universally  respected,  and  tlie  way  he  discharged  tht 
duty  Jaid  upon  him  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  bravest  and  the  worthiest 
men  were  named  as  the  new  members.  The  consuls  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  L.  Postumius,  now  prjetor  com¬ 
manding  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  before  the  ides  of  March  came  the  sad 
intelligence  that  Postumius,  with  all  his  army,  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
Gauls.  Fabius  Maximus  himself  was  elected  consul  for  the  third  time,  to 
supply  his  place.  Marcellus.and  Varro  were  to  remain  in  command  as  pro- 
consuls. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Romans,  means  were  scanty  to  support 
the  vast  expenses  of  the  war ;  for  the  revenues  of  the  whole  of  southern 
Italy  were  cut  off. 

It  must  have  been  a  further  discouragement  to  find  that  Hannibal  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  messengers 
of  the  king  were  taken  on  their  way  to  Capua.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
the  danger  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter  was  averted ;  but  for  the  future 
the  prospect  was  made  more  gloomy. 

Few  things,  probably,  could  mark  the  public  feeling  more  tlian  a  law 
which  was  passed  in  the  next  year  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune,  Oppius, 
by  which  it  was  forbidden  that  any  woman  should  wear  a  gay-coloured  dress, 
or  have  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  ornament  her  person,  and  that 
none  should  approach  within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town  in  a  car  drawn  bv 
horses.  Public  need  must  be  very  urgent  before  it  is  possible  to  restrain 
private  expense  by  enactments  so  rigid  as  those  of  the  Oppian  law. 


SECOND  PUNIC  WAE  :  SECOI5D  PERIOD  (215-211  B.C.) 

The  ffrst  period  of  this  great  war  closed  with  the  revolt  of  Capua.  That 
which  now  claims  our  attention  ends  with  the  recovery  of  that  important  city 
by  the  Romans. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  great-grandson  of  that 
Q.  Fabius  who  won  so  high  a  name  in  the  Second  Samnite  War,  became  for 
some  years  the  virtual  chief  of  senate  and  people.  He  was  already  an  eld 
man ;  more  than  seventy  summers  had  passed  over  his  head.  His  disposition 
was  so  mild  or  so  apathetic  that  he  was  known  by  the  popular  name  of 
Ovicula,  or  the  Jamb.  Ilis  abilities  seem  not  to  have  been  great.  His  merit 
was  that  he  had  the  hardihood  to  avow  that  Jie  Roman  militia  were  no  match 
for  Hannibal’s  veterans,  and  the  courage  to  act  on  his  belief.  The  cautious 
system  which  he  had  practised  after  the  battie  of  Lake  Trasimene  had  excited 
discontent ;  but  the  great  defeat  of  Canme  had  most  unhappily  vindicated 
it.  ITor  some  years  it  was  rigorously  cairied  out  by  commanders  more  skil¬ 
ful  in  war  than  Fabius  himself. 

Of  these  coadjutors  the  ablest  was  unquestionably  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus,  who  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  was  called*  the  Shield. 
He  also  was  past  the  middle  age,  being  at  this  time  more  than  fifty.  In  his 
first  consulship  he  had  distinguished  nimself  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Insubrian  Gauls ;  and  his  name  now  stood  very  high,  for  havmg  given  the 
first  check  to  Hannibal  in  his  career  of  victory.  Marcellus  was  a  true 
Roman  soldier  —  prompt  and  bold  in  action,  resolute  in  adversity,  stern  and 
imyieidirig  in  disposition,  blunt  and  illiterate,  yet  not  without  touches  of  finer 
feeling,  as  was  proved  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  With  him  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  man  of  humane  and  kindly  temper. 
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an^possessing  high  talents  for  command.  Had  he  not  been  cut  ofi  so  early, 

tip  micrht  have  rivalled  the  fame  of  Marcellus.  _  i  t  j.  •  i 

©“Fulvius  Flaocus,  v,-ho,  like  Maroellus,  had  already  been  twice  cons^ 

disced  not  for  the  two  foUowing  years  to  act  as  prator  of  the  “ty-  He 
^oved  the  confidence  of  Fabius  and  the  senate,  and  tms  office  gave  km,  m 
thrcontinned  absence  of  the  consuls,  the  whole  management  of  the  home 
soTcrnment.  He  was  not  less  than  sixty  , 

years  of  age,  discreet  and  cannons  as  Fabms 
himself,  but  more  active,  energetic,  and  re- 

lentos.^  defensive  system  of  war 

now  adopted,  the  two  consuls  and  a  proconsul 
were  stationed  in  Campania,  each  with  two 
levions  and  their  auxiliary  cohorts,  in  tne 
present  year  Fabius  took  post  on  the  Latm 
road,  between  Gales  and  Casilinum ;  Gracchus 
occupied  the  entrenched  camp,  which  had 
been  formed  by  Marcellus  near  Sinues^; 
and  Marcellus  himself  occupied  a  sin^ar 
camp  near  Nola.  Thus  these  commanders 
were  alwavs  ready  to  harass  Capua,  and  were 
also  able  "to  make  forays  into  ommum, 

Apulia,  and  Lucania  whenever  Hanmhal  was 
absent.  Their  connection  with  the  sea 
maintained  by  the  great  seaports  of  Naples 

and  Cnine.  ,  ,  ,  #  j  „ 

Hannibal,  on  the  other  hand, 
strong  camp  on  the  ridge  of  Mount  TifeU 
above  Capua.  But  he  was  often  obliged  to 
move  his  forces  into  the  souta,  l^ymg  the 
Capuans  to  defend  themselves.  ^  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  H^l^ 

armv,  but  it  mav  be  inferred  that  it  was 
;  we  never  find  him  able  to  wt  m  force 
both  in  Campania  and  in  the  south. 

He  soon  came  in  collision  with  the  consul 
Gracchus.  This  general  was  in  his 
Sinnessa,  busily  employed  m  <^“^8  ^ 
legions  of  slaves,  who,  by  the  n^e  of  volon^ 
or  volunteers,  served  undp  of  Cum®  that  the  Capuans 

Here  he  received  infon^tion  enabled  to  fafl 

were  coming  to  hMd  a  '^^Xughter  a  number.  The  news  socm 
ZeletHS  only  to  find  Gracchus  safe 

camp  at  Sinuessa,  and  MareeUus  was  matog  nowappeared 

The^ sufferers  sent  earnest  educed  by  some  of  the  p<^- 

a  second  time  before^tte  wa^s  o  Eome,  to  hope  tbat  tbe 


A  Boiojsr  GtoasAi. 
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Returning  spring  (214  b.c.)  found  Hannibal  again  in  his  camp  on  Tifata, 
and  the  same  Roman  commanders  opposed  to  him.  Fabius  was  still  consul, 
with  Marcellus  for  his  colleague ;  while  Gracchus  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
latter  as  proconsul.  The  circiunstance  of  the  election,  of  these  consuls  de¬ 
serves  noting,  because  it  shows  that  the  people  had  completely  surrendered 
their  right  of  free  choice  into  the  hands  of  Fabius.  The  old  consul  pur¬ 
posely  halted  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  held  the  election  without  having 
entered  the  city,  by  which  means  he  retained  his  imperium.  The  prerogative 
centur/,  which  happened  to  be  the  juniors  of  the  Aniene  tribe,  gave  their 
vote  for  M.  jEmilius  Eegillus  and  T.  Otaciiius  Crassus.  Otaciiius  was  a 
nephew  of  Fabius,  and  Had  served  as  preetor  in  command  of  the  deet  during 
the  current  year,  but  without  much  credit.  Upon  this  vote  being  given,  the 
old  consul  stepped  the  proceedings.  ‘'The  republic,”  he  said,  ‘'was  strug¬ 
gling  f('r  existence  ;  she  was  maintaining  nearly  twenty  legions  ;  and  that 
with  revenues  diminished  and  citizens  thinned  :  what  was  the  use  of  all  her 
exertions  if  she  coifimitted  her  armies  tc  untried  men?  Therefore,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “  go,  lictor,  call  back  the  juniors  of  the  Aniene  tribe  to  give  their 
vote  anew.”  All  men  felt  that  the  old  mail  had  not  only  power,  but  reason 
on  his  side.  The  same  century,  which  had  voted  for  other  men,  now  gave 
their  voices  for  Fabius  himself  a^id  MarccJlus. 

At  the  same  time  the  senate  gave  an  earnest  of  theii  stern  determination 
by  passing  a  deo)*ee  that  the  soldiers  of  Oannse  should  be  sent  to  seiwe  in 
Sicily,  without  hope  of  honour  and  glory,  till  the  end  of  the  wa.r.  And  tlie 
censors,  in  the  course  cf  this  year,  summoned  before  them  Metellus  and 
the  others  who  had  wished  tc  desert  the  republic  after  the  defeat  of  Gannas, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  civic  rights. 

Early  in  this  campaign,  Hamiibal  was  enticed  from  Campania  by  a  mes¬ 
sage  sent  from  certain  friends  whom  he.  had  made  within  the  walls  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  left  Hanno  to  cover  Samnium  and  Campania.  Hanno  seems  to 
have  had  hopes  of  surprising  the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum.  But  the 
proconsul  Gracchus  threw  himself  into  the  town  ;  “  And  now,”  he  told  bis 
■slave-soldiers,  “  now  the  time  was  come  when  they  might  win  their  liberty. 
Every  one  who  brought  in  an  enemy’s  head  should  be  made  free.”  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  victory^  was  long  undetermined ;  till  Gracchus  pro¬ 
claimed  that  without  victory  none  should  be  enfranchised,  but  if  they  con¬ 
quered,  none  should  remain  a  slave.  Tims  the  desperate  conflict  was 
determined  in  favour  of  Lhe  Romans,  and  Hanno,  after  great  loss,  made  good 
hisretieat  back  into  the  Bri-'.ttiaa  territory’-.  Then  GTacclius  fulfilled  the 
proinise  made  to  his  volones,  and  celebrated  their  enfranchisement  by  a 
public  festival,  in  which  they  all  appeared  wearing  white  caps  in  token  of 
liberty.  So  pleased  was  their  commander  with  the  scene,  that  he  had  a 
picture  painted  to  commemorate  it  on  the  "walls  of  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine  Hill. 

Hannibal,  therefore,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  of  this  reverse,  without 
the  satL«faction  of  succeeding  in  his  own  expedition.  For  M.  Valerius 
Lsevinns,  the  Roman  prgetor  stationed  at  Brundusium,  being  informed  of  the 
plot  to  betray  Tarentum,  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  place  under  the 
command  of  M.  Livius,  and  the  conspirators  could  not  fulfil  their  promises. 

The  next  year  (213  b.g.)  was  still  less  fruitful  in  decisive  events  than 
the  two  foregoing.^  Tliat  is,  it  was  favourable  to  the  Romans  ;  for  to  Han¬ 
nibal’s  cause  inaction  was  fatal.  And  there  are  not  wanting  indications  to 
show  that  the  Italians  who  had  joined  him  began  even  now  to  falter  in  their 
resolution,  and  to  look  with  fearful  eyes  on  the  little  progress  he  had  made 
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since  the  battle  of  Cannse,  and  on  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Romans  kept 
hold  of  every  city.  Arpi  in  Apulia,  Haunibal’s  late  winter  (quarters,  was 
betrayed  to  Fabius  the  Younger,  who  was  now  consul,  assisted  by  his  father 
as  legate.  The  three  hundred  Capuan  knights,  who  were  in  the  service  of 
Rome  at  the  time  when  their  city  threw  itself  into  Hannibars  arms,  had 
shown  their  disapprobation  of  this  step  by  enrolling  themselves  as  citizens 
of  Rome;  and  about  this  time  one  hundred  and  twelve  more  of  the  same 
order  came  in  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Suessula:  But  out  of  Italy,  Hannibal’s 
skilful  negotiations  had  raised  up  enemies  to  Rome  wherever  his  envoys 
could  find  an  opening  —  in  Macedonia,  in  Sardinia,  in  Sicily. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  first  letters  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  Han¬ 
nibal  h^d  been  intercepted  by  the  Romans  ;  and  through  fear  of  an  attack 
from  this  quarter  they  had  stationed  Lsevinus  with  a  fleet  at  Brundusium. 
A  second  embassy  was  more  successful ,  and  an  alliance  was  concluded  by 
Hannibal  with  the  king,  by  which  the  latter  bound  himself  to  send  an  aux¬ 
iliary  force  to  support  the  Carthaginians  in  It^y.  But  Lseviniis  and  his 
successors  carried  the  war  into  Epirus,  and  Philip  was  unable  to  send  the 

promised  succours.  ,  x?  i 

In  Sardinia  an  insurrection  broke  out  m  the  year  after  Oannse.  ^  1*  ni- 

vius,  the  city  prjstor,  was  ordered  to  provide  for  its  suppression,  with  leave 
to  appoint  anv  commander  whom  he  thought  fit.  He  straightway  made 
choice  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  a  man  as  stern  and  uncompromising  as^him- 
seif,  who  m  his  cons^ilship  twenty  years  before  bad  first  conquered  the  isiand. 
The  old  general  landed  with  little  delay,  and  in  one  decisive  battle  com¬ 
pletely  restored  Sardinia  to  subjection.  .r  t  -i  -  xt.  oi-i  ^ 

Affairs  in  Sicily  gave  much  more  trouble.  Indeed  in  the  years  and 
212  this  island  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.  Hiero,  the  old  kmg  of 
Syracuse,  who  for  fifty  years  had  never  faltered  in  his  alHance  with  Rome, 
died  soon  after  the  fatal  day  of  Cann®.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Hieronymus,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  ima^atiou  capti¬ 
vated  hr  the  brilliant  career  of  Hannibal.  The  able  Carthaginian  soon 
availed  himseH  of  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  itself  to  send  over 
agents,  into  whose  hands  the  young  prince  corn^etely  surrendered  himseH. 
These  were  two  brothers  named  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  Syracusan 
bv  descent,  but  natives  of  Carthage.  The  young  king,  however,  aftp  little 
more  than  a  year’s  reign,  was  assassinated  by  a^gang  of  obscure  conspirator , 
a  republic  w^  proclaimed  at  Syracuse ;  and  snortiy  after,  all  the  remainm 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  massacred  with  circumstances  of  smguto 
atrocity.  The  question  now  was  whether  the  new  government  should  side 
with  Rome  or  Carthage.  The  brothers,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
resolved  tc  return  to  Hannibal;  but  they  changea  their  plan  and  pretend¬ 
ing  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  oonspiratos,  were  elected 
cHef  with  several  others.  Yet  the  popular  feenng  ".f 
towards  Rome,  and  Hippocrates,  unable  to  control  it,  contrived  to 
Syracuse  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  repaired  to 

ioined  by  his  brother  Epicydes.  They  then  threw  oS  the  mask,  and  the 
Leontines  declared  themselves  independent  of  Syracuse. 

This  was  probably  late  in  the  year  214  B.c.  And  about  that  time  the 
consul  MarceUus  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  “  Sicd^ 

Marcellus,  without  delay,  laid  siege  to  Leontini,  and 
assault.  He  did  what  he  could  to  spare  the  inhahitante ;  but 
of  a  piece  of  most  imprudent  severity  in  ^oorging  “ 

dese^rs  two  thousand  of  the  garrison,  who  had  once  been  in  the  service  ol 
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Home.  It  appears  that  there  were  many  soldiers  of  like  condition  now  in 
the  Syracusan  army.  When  they  heard  of  the  cruel  death  of  their  comrades 
at  Leontini,  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  persuasion  of  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  from  Leontini,  and  turned  the  severity  of  Mar- 
cellus  to  good  account.  These  two  adventurers  were  elected  sole  generals, 
and  Syracuse  closed  her  gates  against  Borne.  Marcellus  mads  some  fruitless 
attempts  at  negotiation  and  finally  commenced  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  greatly  enlarged  since  the  Athenian  expe¬ 
dition.  The  island  of  Ortygia  had  become  the  citadel,  and  the  suburb  along 
the  seacoast,  called  Achradina,  was  now  part  of  the  town.  The  rugged 
triangular  surface  called  Epipolse  was  well  fortified,  and  its  northern 
approaches,  especially,  were  strongly  defended  by  a  fort  called  Hexapylum. 

Marcellus  at  first  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  assault.  He  himself 
attacked  the  sea  wall  of  Achradina,  while  his  officers  attempted  to  force 
Hexapylum.  The  Romans  were  always  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortifications,  and  Marcellus  was  well  provided  with  engines 
of  aU  kinds-  But  within  the  walls  was  an  engineer  more  skilful  than  any 
the  Romans  possessed.  Archimedes,  the  most  celebrated  mathematician  of 
ancient  times,  was  now  seventy-five  years  old,  but  age  had  not  quenched  the 
inventive  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  was  so  devoted  to  abstruse  calculations 
that  sometimes  he  forgot  even  to  take  his  meals ;  yet  speculation  had  not 
unfitted  him  for  practical  pursuits.  Marvellous  are>  the  stories  told  of  the 
engines  which  he  invented  to  thwart  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  whole  wall  was  armed  with  ballists  and  catapults  of  immense 
power,  so  that  the  ships  dared  not  come  within  shot.  If  they  ventured  to 
get  close  under  the  walls,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night,  they  were 
galled  by  a  fire  from  myriads  of  loopholes,  and  nearly  crushed  by  enormous 
stones  let  drop  from  the  battlements ;  or  one  end  of  the  ship  was  grasped  by 
an  “  iron  hand  ”  let  down  from  a  projecting  crane,  which  suddenly  lifted  it 
up,  and  as  suddenly  let  it  go,  so  that  first  one  end  and  then  the  other  was 
plunged  in  the  water.  It  is  said  also  that  burning-glasses  of  great  power 
were  so  placed  as  to  set  on  fire  ships  which  approached  within  their  reach. 
This  is  probably  a  fiction.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  Marcellus  was 
compelled  to  desist  from  his  assault,  and  began  to  blockade  it  by  regular 
lines  of  circumvallation.  After  many  months  the  Romans  were  as  far  from 
taking  Syracuse  as  ever. 

Meantime,  the  Roman  cause  was  daily  losing  ground  in  Sicily.  Even 
Morgantium,  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet,  siirrendered  to  Carthage ;  and 
Enna,  a  strong  fortress,  was  only  saved  by  the  prompt  cruelty  of  the  com¬ 
mandant,  who  massacred  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants.  But  this  barbarous 
act,  though  efficacious  on  the  spot,  served  still  more  to  alienate  the  Sicilians 
from  Rome.  Agrigentum  surrendered,  and  numerous  other  towns  threw  off 
the  yoke. 

But  there  was  treason  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Marcellus  at 
length  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Hexapylum  by  night,  when  by 
reason  of  a  festival  they  were  left  unguarded.  He  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  whole  upper  city ;  and  as  he  gazed  from  the  heights  of  Epipolse  on 
the  fair  view  beneath  him,  even  his  rude  nature  was  so  affected  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  greatness  of  his  success,  that  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  The  southern  quarters  of  the  town  surrendered ;  but 
Epicydes,  within  Achradina,  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence ;  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  had  gone  to  obtain  succours  from  Carthage,  soon  returned 
with  a  considerable  force.  But  Marcellus  lay  safe  within  the  upper  city, 
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and  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  encamped  on  the  maisliy  ground  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Anapus,  was  thinned  by  disease  aa  the  hot  weather  came  on  :  among 
the  dead  was  Hippocrates  hlmseJf.  Still  the  sea  was  open,  and  a  fleet  was 
daily  expected  from  Carthage.  At  length  it  came  in  view  ;  but  the  Roman 
squadron  put  out  to  meet  it,  and  great  was  the  disappointment  of  Epicydes, 
when  he  saw  the  Carthaginians  bear  away  towards  Italy.  He  loft  the  city 
secretly  and  fled  to  Agiigentum. 

Many  of  the  garxison  were  deserters  from  the  Romans,  who  could  expect 
little  mercy  from  the  severe  Marcellus.  But  the  rest,  when  they  found 
themselves  deserted  by  their  general,  slew  their  o&cers,  and  admitted 
Marcuilus  by  night  within  the  walls  of  Achradina.  Next  morning,  the 


Death  of  Archimedes 
(After  Mirys) 


city  was  given  up  to  plunder  ;  and  in  the  massacre  which  fellow  ed,  Aichi- 
medes  "was  slain  by  a  soldier,  whose  question  he  did  not  answer,  being 
absorbed  in  a  geometrical  problem,.  For  the  honour  of  Mareehus,  it  shoulti 
be  recorded  that  he  was  deeply  grieved  by  this  mischance,  that  lie  gave 
honourable  burial  to  the  corpse  of  the  philosopher,  and  showed  great  kina- 
ness  to  his  relations.  The  royal  treasure  was  reserved  for  the  state,  anti 
the  exquisite  works  of  the  Grrecian  chisel  which  adorned  the  spleiidid^  c^iv 
were  sent  to  Rome  —  a  heginning  of  that  system  of  plunder  which  enriched 
Rome  at  the  expense  of  G-reece.  .  , 

Thus  fell  Syracuse,  in  the  summer  of  212  b.c.,  after  a  siege  oi  ^eariy 
two  years.  But  though  Syracuse  was  taken,  Sicily^  was  not  conquered.  ^It 
will  be  tvell  to  anticipate  events  a  little,  so  as  to  finish  our  narrative  of  tais 

war  in  this  place.  , 

Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to  Agrlgentum,  continued  his  ceaseless  act  it  • 
ity,  and  persuaded  the  Carthaginian  government  to  send  out  another  large 
force  to  his  aid.  Hannibal  also  sent  over  an  officer  named  Mutm  or  Mutton, 
who  henceforth  became  the  soul  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  This  man  w'as  a 
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Iialf-bred  Carthaginian ;  and  the  African  blood  in  his  veins  degraded  him  as 
much  in  the  eyes  of  pure  Carthaginians,  as  the  taint  of  black  blood  degrades 
a  man  in  the  tlnited  States.  But  his  abilities  as  a  soldier  made  Hannibal 
overlook  vain  distinctions,  and  Mutin  took  the  command  of  the  Numidian 
horse  in  the  army  of  Hanno  and  Epicydes.  With  such  skill  did  he  use  this 
formidable  cavalry,  that  Marcellus  rather  lost  ground  than  gained  it.  But 
the  Carthaginian  officers,  jealous  of  the  upstart  commander,  took  occasion 
to  give  battle  to  the  Romans  during  his  absence.  Marcellus  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  (211  B.C.). 

In  the  next  year  (210  B.c.)  Valerius  Lgevinus  took  the  command  in 
Sicily,  where  Mutin  still  continued  to  defy  the  Romans.  But  the  jealousy 
of  the  Carthaginians  so  provoked  the  hot-blooded  African,  that  he  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Numidians,  and  threw  open  the  gates  of 
Agrigentum  to  the  Roman  consul.  Epicydes  escaped  to  Carthage,  leaving 
the  army  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  legions.  The  town  was  sacked  and 
plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  And  in  a  short  time 
Lgevinus  was  able  to  send  despatches  to  the  senate,  reporting  the  entire  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  Sicily.  Mutin  was  made  a  Roman  citizen,  and  received  five 
hundred  jugera  of  state  land.  His  Numidian  horse  took  service  with  Rome, 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Italy,  where  also  the  war  had  resumed  a  more 
active  form.  Early  in  212  B.c.  Hannibal  once  more  marched  southward  to 
Tarentum,  and  this  time  with  better  success  than  before.  He  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  was  constantly  visited  by  two  young 
Greeks,  who  left  the  city  imder  pretence  of  hunting.  It  was  by  the  land¬ 
ward  side  that  the  conspirators  proposed  to  admit  Hannibal ;  and  the  time 
they  chose  was  a  night  on  which  it  was  well  knowm  that  M.  Livius,  the  com¬ 
mandant,  would  be  engaged  in  a  drinking  bout.  The  Romans  went  to  bed 
in  drunken  security,  and  at  daybreak  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  A  great  part  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  but  Livius 
made  good  his  escape  to  the  citadel,  Hannibal  immediately  took  measures 
for  besieging  it;  and  the  Tarentines,  having  dragged  their  ships  overland 
from  the  harbour  into  the  open  sea,  blockaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Meanwhile  the  consuls  —  Appius  Claudius  and  old  Q.  I  ulvius  Flaccus  — 
were  preparing  to  besiege  Capua.  Gracchus,  with  his  volones,  was  stationed 
in  Lucania  ;  one  prsetor,  Claudius  Hero,  occupied  the  old  camp  at  Suessula; 
another,  Cn.  Fulvius,  brother  of  the  consul,  lay  in  Apulia.  The  Capuans, 
fearing  they  should  be  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  sent  a  hasty  message  to 
Hannibal  at  Tarentum :  and  he  straightway  sent  orders  to  provision  the  town, 
in  case  it  should  be  besieged.  Hanno  executed  his  difficult  task  with  success ; 
but  near  Beneventum,  the  consuls  fell  upon  him,  and  captured-  the  supplies. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Bruttium,  and  leave  Capua  to  its  fate. 

The  Roman  armies  now  began  to  close  round  that  devoted  city.  But 
they  were  destined  to  suffer  heavy  losses  before  they  were  able  to  invest  it. 
First,  Gracchus,  who  w^as  coming  northwards  from  Lucania,  to  reinforce  the 
consuls,  was  slain  in  an  ambuscade,  and  his  volones,  so  long  faithfu^to  their 
favourite  leader,  dispersed  and  fled,  each  man  to  his  own  home.  Next,  Han¬ 
nibal  himself  once  more  appeared  in  Campania.  He  had  already  sent  Mago 
wth  a  division  of  cavalry  to  encourage  the  Capuans ;  and  now  he  entered 
the  city  in  person  without  the  knowledge  of  the  consuls.  He  was  in  high 
■'Spirits  at  hh  siiceesses  in  the  south.  Not  only  Tarentum,  but  also  Metapon- 
tum  and  Tliurii,  had  joined  him  ;  and  though  Syracuse  had  fallen,  the  war 
■ivas  raging  fiercely  in  Sicily.  But  the  Roman  commanders  were  cautious ; 
and  Hannibal,  finding  he  could  not  bring  on  a  battle,  w'as  anxious  to  return 
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to  press  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.  He  went  by  way  of  Lucama, 
and  on  Ms  route  met  a  Roman  army,  commanded  by  M.  Centenius,  an  old 
centurion,  who  had  collected  an  army,  and  with  equal  courage  and  folly 
attempted  to  bar  Haimibars  march.  He  fell  as  a  valiant  soldier  should  fall ; 
and  many  thousand  brave  men  paid  the  penalty  of  trusting  to  his  promises. 
Hannibal  now  passed  the  mountains  into  Apuha ;  and  here,  near  Herdonea, 
he  surprised  the  pr®tor,  Cn.  Fulvius.  He  was  like  Centemus  in  rashness, 
but  unlike  in  being  a  profligate  and  a  coward.  In  this  action  also  many 
thousand  Romans  w  ere  cut  to  pieces.  ^  • 

But  notwithstanding  these  tMck-coming  losses,  the  constus  held  to  their 
resolution  of  blockading  Capua.  No  sooner  was  Hannibal’s  back  turned 
than  they  again  appeared  before  the  city ;  and  before  the  expiration  oi  the 
year  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  completed.  The  armies  of  Rome 
always  contained  good  workmen ;  their  common  agricultural  habits  accus¬ 
tomed  them  to  the  use  of  the  spade ;  the  great  works  that  had  for  some  tune 
been  going  on,  roads  and  aqueducts,  had  trained  a  number  of  men  for  mili¬ 
tary  work  Yet  the  rapidity  with  wMch  the  vast  extent  of  lines  necessary 
to  enclose  a  great  city  like  Capua  was  completed,  cannot  but  surprise  us. 
These  lines  were  secured  by  a. double  wall,  and  care  was  taken  to  supply 
the  besiegers  with  provisions.  „  ,  ^  j 

The  consuls  for  the  next  year  (211  B.c.)  were  not  aUowed  to  supersede 
Appius  and  Fulvius:  to  them  was  left  the  glory  of  completmg  weU  what 

they  had  well  begun.  --1^11  a 

When  the  Capuans  found  themselves  blockaded,  their  spirits^  fell,  and 
they  again  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Hannibal.  In  an  assault  upon  the 
Roman  liufts,  he  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  And  now  only  one  hope  remained. 
It  was  possible  that,  if  he  threatened  Rome  itself,  the  besieging  army  might 
be  recalled  to  defend  the  capital.  Accordingly,  he  sent  the  Capuans  nohce 
of  his  purpose  by  means  of  a  pretended  deserter,  and  the  next  momu^  t  e 
procoMuls  saw  Ms  camp  on  Mount  Tifata  empty.  They  thought,  probably, 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  south.  But  they  soon  di^overed  the  truto  from 
country  people,  who  came  in  fuU  of  horror  to  tell  that  Hanmbal  s^d  humid- 
ians  and  monstrous  elephants  were  in  full  route  for  Rome.  FM’ium  Mut 
word  to  the  senate  of  this  fearful  visitation  ;  and  the  opimon  of  fabiM  wtm 
unanimously  adopted,  that  one  of  the  proconsuls  should  M  recaU^  to  defend 
the  city  witi  part  of  Ms  army  and  the  city  legions,  wMe  the  other  w^  Mft 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Capua.  Accordingly,  Fulvius  marched  straight 
to  by -the  Appian  road,  wMle  Hannibal  took  a  ciromtous  route  by  ^e 

north,  to  OToid  the  ttick-studded  cities  wMch  might  ^ve  barred  Ms  pa^^. 
Fulvius,  therefore,  arrived  at  Rome  before  Hann^al,  and  encamped 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  city.  The  consternation  at  Rome  wayn  some  “^”6 
queued  by  the  arrival  of  Fulvius;  and  stiU  more,  when  H^bal  M^lf, 
after  ridii  up  to  the  CoUine  gate,  and  then  sMrtmg  the  walls,  was  atteoked 
by  the  old^pL>onsul,and  obUged  to  faU  back  upon  hi®  ^ 

tMt,  while  he  lay  there,  the  land  occupied  hy  hm  camp  frf.g 

aud  bought  at  a  price  not  at  aU  below  ite  value.  _  But 

an  auctioneer  put  up  the  sUversmiths’  shops  m  the 

though  he  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  he  t  fwce 

faded.  Rome  was  able  to  defend  herself,  and  yet  had  left  a  sufficient  force 

at  Capua  to  continue  the  blockade.  ^  j  Ttia  known 

The  line  of  his  retreat  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  his 
howeTer,  that  he  conducted  his  army  through  Apulia  into  Bruttiiim,  wiiic 
became  tlienceforth  his  head<3.uarters  in  Italy. 
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Meanwhile,  Fnlvius  had  returned  to  the  lines  round  Capua,  full  of 
exultation.  Time  wore  on,  and  famine  began  to  oppress  the  wretched 
inbabitants.  Row  long  the  desperate  resistance  was  prolonged  we  know 
not.  But  at  length  it  appeared  manifest  that  surrender  must  ensue  within  a 
few  hours;  upon  which  Vibius  Virrius,  one  of  the  iiisurgent  chiefs,  gave 
a  splendid  banquet  to  all  senators  who  would  partake  of  it.  Twenty-seven 
came,  and  v^hen  the  feast  wms  over,  a  poisoned  cup  went  round,  in  which  the 
guests  pledged  their  hos^.  They  went  home  to  die  ;  and  next  morning  the 
city  was  surrendered.  The  savage  old  Fulvius  determined  to  wreak  a  bloody 
vengeance  upon  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  Five-and-twenty  were  sent 
to  Gales,  to  Teanum  elght-and-twenty,  there  to  await  their  doom.  In  vain 
Appius  pleaded  fur  milder  measures  Fulvius  heeded  no  intercessiom  On 
the  morning  after  the  capture',  he  rode  in  person  to  Teanum,  and  saw  aU  the 
prisoners  bSieaded.  He  then  galloped  off  to  Gales  ;  hut  when  the  prisoners 
there  were  being  bound,  a  messenger  from  Rome  brought  him  letters  from  the 
senate.  He  put  them  into  h^s  ])osoin,  and  ordered  the  executions  to  proceed ; 
nor  till  all  the  heads  had  fallen,  did  he  open  the  letters,  which  contained 
orders  to  reserve  rhe  prisoners  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate.  Others  of 
the  chief  men  were  imprisoned,  and  all  tho  'Commoner  soit  were  sold  into 
sla’^’^ery.  The  city  itself, was  conliscated  to  Rome. 

The  fall  of  Syracuse  and  Capua  had  given  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
Roman  arms.  Yet,  though  Hannibal  was  at  present  so  ’weak  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  south,  nor  give  effectual  succour  to  his  Campanian  allkr,  th^^re 
were  many  causes  to  give  nun  hopes  of  retrieving  his  fortunes.  The  dhej- 
sions  made  by  Mutin  in  Sicily  had  proved  most  successful,  and  it  was  not  till 
a  year  later  that  the  cause  of  Carthage  in  that  island  was  beti’ayed.  Though 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out,  that  great  city  itself,  with  all  Magna 
Grmcia,  except  Rhegium,  had  joined  Hannibal :  and  he  lived  in  hope  that  at 
length  Philip  of  Macedon  would  come  over  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 

Now  also  he  looked  with  confidence  to  Spain.  For  a  long  time  the 
successes  cf  the  Scipios  had  cut  off  all  hope  of  succour  from  his  brother 
Hasdrubal.  The  successes  continued,  notwThstanding  the  arrival  of  Mago 
with  reinforcements  from  Carthage  ;  many  of  the  Celtiberian  tribes  onlisted 
under  their  banners,  eager  to  try  a  change  of  masters  ;  Syphax,  a  prince  of 
the  Numidians,  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  and  they  seemed  thus  early  to 
have  formed  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  In  the  year  212 
B.C.,  the  same  which  witnessed  the  iall  of  Syracuse  and  the  investment  of 
Capua,  the  two  brothers  entertained  high  hopes  of  a  successful  campaign. 
Cn.  Scipio  marched  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal ;  Publius 
directed  his  course  -gainst  a  second  Carthaginian  array,  under  Mago,  But 
the  Celtiberians  in  tit.  army  of  Oneius  deserted  :  and  the  Roman  proconsul 
was  in  full  retreat,  when  he  heard  that  his  brother  Publius  had  been  surprised 
and  slain  with  a  great  portion  of  Lis  army.  The  united  Carthaginian  armies 
now  threw  themselves  on  the  retreating  a^'my  of  Cn.  Scipio.  He  fell  fighting 
bravely,  with  most  of  his  officers.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  armies  were 
collected  by  a  brave  knight,  by  name  L.  Marcius.  But  for  the  time  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios  gave  back  to  the  Carthaginians  all  that 
they  had  lost  in  Spain  since  the  departure  of  Hannibal. 

The  road  now  lay  open  for  Hasdrubal  to  lead  a  large  force  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  brother  in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  his  losses,  no  Roman  general 
had  dared  to  meet  him  in  a  fair  field  of  battle  since  Cannae.  What  might 
he  not  hope  when  largely  reinforced  ?  It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  next 
period  to  show  how  irremediably  these  hopes  were  blighted.® 
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THIRD  PERIOD  (21C^-20T  B.C.) 

The  last  year's  campaign  was  full  of  Iieavy  discouragement  to  the  Romans. 
Syrlcu^fa'd  be:n  taLn;  'out  Sicily  remained  in  fnll/evdt  Capua  had 

fallen  *  hut  Tarentum,  ad  except  the  citadel,  was  lost.  _  ^ 

nh  of  TT^Tinihal  to  the  walls  of  Rome  showed  that  no  part  of  Ital)  sa^  e 

^^kfuevidentt-nat  mutteringsof  dkcontent  were  ^.^Cns 

'iTid  his  friends  The  bitter  lesson  oi  Cannae-  had  taught  the  limans 

JhtneceTsRy  o/caution,  and  preyed  that  to 
hal,  they  mkt  act  on  the  <iefe^ive  . 

Were  thev  never  to  meet  Hannibal  in  the  neici.  ,  °  i  ir__  4-1,0  y-po-r 

^ubt,  suggested  the  experiment  of  electing  a  popular  co^^  for  the 

^10  B  c  When  the  votes  of  the  prerogative  century  w^ere  taken,  it  PP  _ 

and  declined  the  consulship;  he  was,  ^  ^  ^ 

‘“toS™  pSij  «.«i  bi.  to  10  *i» 

to  submit  to  Fabius  and  FulTOis.  ^  the  Campanians, 

this.  As  he  passed  through  Capua  on  his  “  '  ,  ’ ,  „  follow  in  his 

smarting  under  the  rule  of  Fulvius,  besought  him  to  let  them  loi-ow 
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train,  that  they  might  lay  their  grievances  before  the  senate;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  he  was  greeted  by  a  deputation  of  Sicilians,  who  had  heard 
with  alarm  that  the  imperious  Marcellus  was  about  to  return  to  their 
island  with  consular  authority.  The  affairs  of  both  peoples  were  brought 
before  the  senate.  As  to  the  Campanians,  the  fathers  confirmed  in  all 
respects  the  stern  edicts  of  Fulvius ;  and  not  unjustly,  for  of  aU  cities 
Capua  had  been  most  generously  treated  by  Rome :  her  rebellion  had  been 
prompted,  not  by  love  of  liberty  (for  she  was  already  free)  but  by  lust  for 
power.  Capua,  therefore,  now  became  a  prefecture.  On  the  other  hanu, 
Marcellus  at  once  gave  up  his  Sicilian  province  to  his  colleague  Lmvmus, 
and  agreed  to  take  the  command  in  Italy  against  Hamibal;  and  the  senate, 
though  they  ratified  the  previous  measures  of  Marcellus,  now  recommended 
the  Sicilians  to  the  special  care  of  Laevinus.  Upon  this,  the  Sicilian  envoys, 
fearng  the  future  anger  of  MareeUus,  fell  at  his  feet  and  entreated  lum  to 
take  them  as  his  oUents.  For  many  years  the  Marcelh,  his  descendants,  are 
found  as  patrons  and  protectors  of  the  island.  .  . ,  - 

Before  the  consuls  took  the  field,  they  were  called  upon  to  meet  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  under  which  the  state  was  labouring.  The  force  which  had 
been  maintained  by  Rome  now  for  many  years  was  very  large,  and  the  cost 
enormous.  The  number  of  legions  kept  on  foot  since  the  battle  of  Oann* 
had  averatred  about  twenty  ;  so  that  the  number  of  soldiers,  legionaries  and 
allies,  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men.  While  the  expend’.- 
ture  was  thus  prodigiously  increased,  the  revenues  were  greatly  diminished ; 
and  it  is  a  recorded  fact  that  about  this  time  corn  had  risen  to  many  times 
its  ordinary  price.  Although  the  imposts  had  been  doubled  eaily  in  the 
war,  the  state  was  obliged  to  contract  loans  in  yarions  'ways.  ^  An  extK-or- 
dinary  measure  was  now  taken  for  manning  tbe  fleets.  All  citizens, 
the  poor,  were  required  to  furnish  one  or  more  seamen,  with  six  months 
pay  and  their  full  accoutrements.  Senators  were  called  upon  to  equip 
eight,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  the^r  rated  property.  Such  was  the 
Roman  “ship-money.” 

The  necessities  of  the  present  year  (210  B.C..)  were  greater  than  ever. 
Every  resource  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  Among  other  means,  the  comage 
had  been  gradually  lowered  in  value.  The  as,  which  had  originally  been  a 
pound  weight  of  copper,  had  now  been  diminished  to  one-sixth  of  that 
weight ;  and  all  payments  for  the  treasury  were  no  doubt  made  in  this  de¬ 
preciated  coinage.  The  usual  results  of  such  measures^  had  fodowed.  A 
temporary  relief  was  gained.  But  the  prices  of  all  articles  were  raised  to 
meet  the  change,  and  public  credit  was  shaken. 

Ill  these  difSculties,  the  senate  proposed  again  to  levy  ship-money.  _  But 
the  people  were  in  no  mood  to  bear  it.  They  had  been  much  impoveiished 
in  the  last  four  years  —  continueu  increase  of  taxation  had  drained  their 
resources  ;  continued  service  in  the  army  had  prevented  the  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  lands ;  the  marauding  march  of  Hannibal  in  the  year  before 
had  ruined  many.  The  ferment  caused  by  this  new  impost  assunxed  a 
formidable  appearance.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate,  and  the  consul  Lsevi- 
nus  proposed  that  the  great  council  should  set  an  example  of  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion.  Let  us,”  said  lie,  “  contribute  all  our  treasure  for  the  ser /ice  of  the 
state.  Let  us  reserve  —  of  gold,  only  our  rings,  the  bullae  worn  by  our 
sons,  and  for  the  ornaments  of  our  wives  and  daughters  one  ounce  apiece : 
of  silver,  the  trappings  of  our  horses,  the  family  salt-cellar,  and  a  smaL. 
vessel,  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  of  copper,  £ve  thousand  pounds  for  the 
necessities  of  each  family.”  The  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
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StMble’example  -inablf  to  make  a 

Tk. 

g  af  “*  *“  *“  *'  “  ‘®"“ 

to  the  treasury.  MarceUus  arrived  iu  Samnium  only  ^o 

The  consuls  now  took  the  new  year’s  consul,  had  shared  the 

hear  that  Cn.  ^^7^^ and  had  been 
fate  of  his  namesake  and  P^ecess  ^ 

cut  ofi  with  the  greater  part  of  his^  y  j.glent- 

sent  to  be  added  to  the  remains  oicdy  Marcellus  cautiously  ad- 

llss  senate  still  kept  m  foots^^  that  he  was  unable 

yancedto  Ven^ia^  and  lived  a 

jfor—rJ  «  «H  “‘is  ;g‘t  S75U” » S 

Italians.  ,  ,  ^  mentioned,  was  enabled  by  a  stroke  of  good 

Lsevinus,  as  has  ®'l’°7®i  ease 'and  credit;  and  he  returned  t- 

luck  to.  finish  the  war  m  Mutin.  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  hatt 

Rome  accompanied  by  the  ^^<1°,”^®  ^  Africa.  The  officer  despatched 
sent  over  his  fleet  i®®;^f“X  fertS^an  government  were  acti.^ely  en- 
onthis  service  learnt  that  the  |  under  Hasdmbal's  command  for  a 

gaged  in  collecting  '^oops  P  immediately  forwarded  this 

felond  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  “in  alarm  ord  pved  Lmvinus 

intelligence  to  the  consul  at  Rom  •  *  waiting  to  preside  at  tne  oomitia. 

to  return  instantly  P’^°3  purpose,  and  the  person  submitted  to 

He  was  to  name  a  d^c^tor  foi  J^P  governor  of  Capua.  L*vinus, 

him  for  nomination  was  old  Q.  hulTOS^  g 

however,  refused  to  name  his  ®““^4ipforily  ordered  the  consul  to 

referred  the  matter  to  the  P«°Pl|i  L£evinus,^to  avoid  this  necessity,  had 
name  Fulviu^  and  no  one  else.  But  Marcellus  to 

already  left  Rome,  Stator  held  the  eomitia,  the  preroga- 

exeoute  their  orders.  ^^®“  ^7,°  hSns^  and  Fabius.  An  objection  was 
tive  tribe  gave  its  vote  for  ■  oresidino'  magistrate  could  not  aliew 

taken  by  two  of  ^  ordinances,  was  overruled 

himself  to  be  elected.  But  this,  hk  ,  J  election  proceeded.  The  next 

at  tMs  critical  season  by  tbe  senate,  three  men  reputed  to  be  the 

ylar  was  to  see  Hannibal  and  MarceT 

iblest  commanders  111  ’^°“®lXrbvTbeir  umted  efforts  the  enemy  might 
lus  3S  proconsul,  it  was  hoped  that  by  their  un  ^ 

be  crushed  before  the  arrival  of  In  the  very  outset  of  this 

But  the  result  w^  not  bv  a  circumstance  which  looked  even 

year  (209  B.C.)  the  levies  were  ,-gg  of  tRe  previous  year.  The 

Lore  threatening  than  the  hnaMial  mentioned  as  the  chief  stays 

Latin  colonies,  now  thirty  m  ^  f  ifaW.  They  had  hitherto  home 

of  Roman  power  in  the  subject  ®  ;„:„cpiv^  'What  then  was  the  alarm 

the  toils  and  expenses  of  .^glLe  o/  thirty  openly  declined  to 

of  the  consuls  and  the  senate  when  UeKe  for  the  a™ies  oi 

S-IJS  ~  rL?.£?SS“  “4 
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their  tovns.  The  consuls  endeavoureil  to  reason  with  thom  v, 
and  when  the  deputies  of  the  other  eichteen  ^  - 1  ’ 

the  largest  and  most  important  places  declared  their  at comprised  ah 
allegiance,  they  determined  to  Ps  the  Sr  tvTr 

-<leigntoas^h  assistanrStos^^^^^^^^^ 

Fulvius  resumed  his  station  at  Capua,  Marcellus  waa  te T^T  * 

tium  to  defend  his  allies  from  a  band  of  free  mercenaries  who 

the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  had  Wr  e  n  F  “ 

and  sent  to  Ehegiiim  to  harass  their  old  masters.  The  annenr^^  I^sevinus, 

great  general  was  enough  to  scare  these  marauders  into^^  fiance  of  the 

scarcely  was  this  done,  than  he  heard  the  news  that 

Tarentum.  Instantly  he  put  his  arm  via  ^  n 

night  to  relieve  this  importLt  city.  But  he  was  too  late  “bv^+®.« 

had  won  the  place,  and  by  treachery  he  lost  if  The  offi’  ■  he 

Tarentum  wa^  a  BruttiaL  Tt^'m^n  hal  a  mS Lf s  :ter%rr E  ^ 

serving  m  the  army  of  Fahius;  she  it  was  %vho  persSed  h^m  fo  ^  if 

gates  to  the  consul,  and  Hannibal,  while  yet  upon  to  malh  WdThls  T  * 
astrous  news.  The  old  era'tro  nrs+ir'^  i  ^  nirtrcn,  neara  this  dis- 

p.»de„d 

the  state  But  when  he  was  asked  wheth^rhewoELe  the  1 

5?-  1!"  ‘I’  »•?!;>•  XMi’iiS  .S;“  s 

XNo,  ne  said,  let  the  Tarentines  keep  their  an^ry  o-ods  ”  Thp 

wk.  M  ,j;t  SiS?  0“ w 

.«e«d.-p.^s/L"rFr..T:?L/dS£SS.a^ 
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scious  that  a  large  "body  of  DTumidian  horse  were  lurking  in  the  woods  Lelow^ 
In  a  moment  the  consuls  were  surrounded.  Marcellus  was  run  through  by 
the  spear  of  one  of  these  wild  horsemen,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse  ;  Cris- 
phms  escaped  mortally  wounded  to  his  camp.  As  soon  as  Hannibal  heard 
of  this  great  stroke  of  good  luck  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  his  ablest  antagonist  lying  dead  before  him.  His 
conduct  proved  the  true  nobility  of  his  nature.  He  showed  no  triumph ; 
but  simply  drew  the  gold  ring  from  the  dead  man's  finger,  saying  :  There 
lies  a  good  soldier,  hut  a  bad  general.”  He  then  ordered  the  corpse  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  soldier’s  burial.  Like  Ms  father  Hamilcar,  he  warred  not  with  the 
dead,  but  with  the  living. 

Groat  was  the  consternation  at  Rome  when  intelligence  of  this  untoward 
event  arrived.  The  consul  Crispinus  lived  just  long  enough  to  be  carried  in 
a  litter  to  Capua,  w^here  he  was  on  Roman  ground,  and  could  therefore  exe¬ 
cute  the  command  of  the  senate  to  name  a  dictator.  He  named  old  Manlius 
Torquatus.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  Hannibal  again  this  year. 
Turquatus  only  exercised  his  office  in  holding  comitia  for  the  election  of  new 
consuls.  The  occasion  was  a  grave  one.  Never  before,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  republic,  had  she  been  bereft  of  both  her  consuls  at  one  blow.  But 
in  order  to  understand  the  full  importance  of  the  choice  now  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  Hasdnibal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  bad  already  set 
out  upon  Ms  march  from  Spain,  and  in  a  short  time  might  be  exnected  to 
arrive  in  Italy. 

All  notice  of  the  Spanish  War  since  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios  has  pur¬ 
posely  been  deferred.  Here  it  wffil  be  enough  to  say,  that  soon  after  that 
event,  the  senate,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  war 
in  Spain,  had  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  losses  in  that  quarter ;  and  in 
211  B.c.  young  P.  Scipio,  the  hero  of  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  had  accepted 
the  dangerous  command  left  vacant  by  his  father  and  uncle.  In  the  next 
chapter  notice  will  be  taken  of  Ms  splendid  successes  during  the  three  years 
which  had  passed.  But  these  successes  had  not  served  to  divert  Hasdrubai 
from  Ms  purpose.  This  general  had  collected  an  arm}'  of  tried  soldiers, 
wMch  he  skilfully  carried  through  the  heart  oi  Spain,  and,  crussiag  the 
Pyrenees  near  Bayonne,  entered  Gaul  by  the  pass  which  is  now  threaded 
by  the  high-road  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  By  this  dexterous  movement  he 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Romans,  who  knew  not  wMther  he  was  gone. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  present  year  news  came  from  the  friendly 
people  of  Mai'seilles,  to  the  effect  that  Hasdrubai  had  arrived  in  Aquitania, 
and  intended  wintering  in  Gaul,  as  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the 
safe  passage  of  the  Alps. 

Such  were  the  grave  circumstances  under  which  Torquatus  summoned 
the  people  to  elect  consuls  for  the  year  207  B-C. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  ablest  patrician  to  be  found  was 
M.  Valerius  i-aevinus,  who  was  still  in  Sicily.  Not  only  had  he  restored 
that  pro^nce  to  order,  but  had  laid  in  large  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
Italian  armies,  and  had  assisted  in  other  ways  in  lighteMng  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  But  the  senate  distrusted  him :  they  had  not  forgotten  the  con¬ 
tumacious  way  in  which  he  had  quitted  Rome,  rather  than  name  a  dictator 
at  their  bidding.  They  therefore  turned  their  eyes  on  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
a  man  of  known  energy,  who  had  served  now  for  many  years  under  Fulviits 
and  Marcehus.  He  had  been  sent  to  Spain  at  the  first  news  of  the  disasteis 
there,  and  remained  in  command  till  the  appointment  of  young  Scipio.  All 
men  agreed  that  Nero  should  be  the  patrician  consul.  But  who  was  to  be  his 
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plebeian  colleague  ?  Marcellus  was  dead  and  j  ,  C^sotb.c.j 

vius  was  nearly  as  old  as  Fabius.  ’  ^  Gracchus  was  dead  j  and  Fui. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  choose  M.  Livin^! 
also  well  stricken  in  years,  for  he  had  Hog,-,  ‘-alinator,  a  man  who  was 
the  year  before  HanaLvsVZiiL  Paulus  h 

Xllyrians.  But  he  had  been  aconaed  him  over  the 

that  Illyrian  War,  and  h^b^dlSTot^^ 
the  tribes  save  one.  Indignant  at  an  ^  ’^'ote  of  all 

his  estate  in  the  country,  and  had  onlv  sentence,  he  had  withdrawn  to 
command  of  the 

kngth  he  started  up  to  speak  in  defence  of  hif  kiLm,n  f 

urrrf  i.  -Z£g'-„,£;  ™ 

7ir?£!„t‘ 

Mrtai^y  he  had  assisted  in  recovering 
Tarentum,  lor  if  he  had  not  lost  it  | 
would  not  have  been  recovered  at  h\ 
These  recollections  rankleo  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  senator;  and  L  r^! 
fused  the  proffered  consulship.  Here 
however,  he  yielded  to  the  command 
rather  than  the  entreaty  cf  the  Fathers. 
But  one^  difficulty  remained.  The 
cross-grained  old  man  was  at  feud  with 
his  coUeague  Nero;  and  when  friends 
tried  10  reconcile  them,  he  repHed  that 
ne  saw  no  occasion  for  it :  if  thev 
enemies,  they  would  keep  ‘a 

■  At 

At  last  he  gave  way,  and  before  thev 
took  the  held  the  consuls  were  in  psl 
teut  agreement.  ^ 

They  liastencd  early  in  the  year  to 
their  respective  stations,  Nero  to  take 

the  feeble  army  of  Hannibal-  r.:,-:,,.. against 

alpine  Gaul,  to 

ju.p.rj  '.ns  Hs?™«  ■^™a  f.--  hi. 

hm  brother,  and  passed  thrcueh  the  ’roime  '"‘r  li**  *a®  ®n®®i^-road  taken  by 
left  their  name  in  French  A  uvere-ne'i  and^+h  Arvernians  (who  have 

where  the  Rhone  and  Here  S  ^o’  a^  to 
moim.tmns  which  had  been  pursued  Tv  V,  Wrt  *!'® 
time  of  year  w?s  favourable  •  in  the  n  ■  ®i6ven  years  before.  The 

become  better  acquainted  with  the  Tartif  had  elapsed  the  Gauls  had 

ids  passage  into  Italy  with  hTtle  loss  or  iiasdrubal  achieved 

through  the  plains  of  Otoe  Gaul  He  straightway  marched 

Roman  colony  of  Tlaoentia  me  •  l  ^**'*^®  tho  Po,  where  the 

before  defied  the  arms  of  Hannib^^  H^nnfhSTn  faithful,  had 

mg  this  town ;  but  Hasdrubal  orobablv^-  not  wasted  time  in  assail- 
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•chus  was  dead  ;  and  iU 

|;aUnator,  a  man  who  was 
-®mxlius  Panins  b 
iphed  with  him  over  the 

■ou  of  the  spoil  taken  b 

“  ’^ote  of  all 

we,  he  had  withdrawn  to 
ared  in  the  senate  at  the 
n  moody  silence,  till  at 

lost  that  city.  On  tRq 
ry.  For  when  it  was 
y  assisted  in  recovering 
us  dryly  remarked  that 

isa  to  condemn  Livins: 
ad  assisted  in  recovering 
‘  if  ne  had  not  lost  it,  it 
been  recovered  at  all 
actions  rankled  in  the 
la  senator  j  and  he  re- 
ered  eonsalship.  Here, 
.elded  to  the  command, 
entreaty  cf  the  Fathers, 
culty  remained.  The 
Id  man  was  at  feud  with 
fero;  and  when  friends 
le  them,  he  replied  that 
iasion  for  it :  if  thev 
ies,  they  would  keep  "a 
or  each  other’s  faults, 
i  "way,  and  before  they 
le  consuls  were  in  per- 

cd  early  in  the  year  to 
stations,  Nero  to  take 
southern  Italy,  against 
a  the  frontier  of  Cis- 


nced  from  his  winter 
e  coast-road  taken  by 
.rvernians  (who  have 
straight  to  the  point 
same  route  over  the 
!U  years  before.  The 
lapsed  the  Gauls  had 
Hasdrubal  achieved 
^straightway  marched 
f  tho  Po,  where  the 
found  faithful  had 
vasted  time  in  assail- 
je  the  Gauls,  whom 
thei-to  they  had  not 
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given  Hannibal  much  assistance.  In  ihe  eventful  year  of  Cannae  they  had 
cut  off  the  coiipul-elect  Postumins,  and  still  drank  mead  out  of  his  skull. 
But  since  then  they  had  remained  quiet ;  and  Varro,  with  a  single  legion  at 
Ariminum,  had  sufficed  to  watch  them.  And  now  they  seem  to  have  given 
Hasdrubal  indifferent  support,  so  that  the  time  he  spent  at  Placentia  must 
have  been  nearly  thrown  away. 

Before  he  left  hia  lines  at  Placentia,  he  sent  off  six  couriers,  four  Gauls 
and  two  Numidians,  to  inform  Ms  brother  of  his  intended  route.  Hannibal, 
meantime,  had  been  constantly  on  the  move  —  marching  from  Bruttium  into 
Lucania,  from  Lucania  into  Apulia,  from  Apulia  again  into  Bruttium,  and 
then  once  more  back  into  Apulia.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
he  eluded  Nero,  who  pursued  him  wioh  a  double  army  of  four  legions.  Yet  it 
was  one  of  these  marches  that  accidentally  proved  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  The 
couriers  despatched  by  Hasdrubal  from  Placentia  made  their  waj^  into  Apulia, 
but  unfortunately  arrived  just  when  Hannibal  was  absent  in  Brufctiuni- 
Thej  attempted  to  follow  him,  but  missed  their  way,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  praetor  stationed  on  the  Tarentlne  frontier.  That  officer  immediately 
seat  off  the  despatches  found  tipon  them  to  Nero  at  Canusium.  An  inter¬ 
preter  was  procurer",  and  the  whalo  plan  of  the  enemy’s  campaign  was 
revealed  to  the  consul.  Hasdrubal  told  his  brother  that  he  intended  to 
advance  along  the  Adriatic,  by  way  of  Ariminum,  and  proposed  thr-t  they 
should  join  forces  in  Umbria,  in  order  to  march  upon  Home.  Nero’s  deter¬ 
mination  was  soon  taken.  Legally,  he  had  no  power  to  quit  Ms  district  in 
southern  Italy,  hut  in  this  emergency  he  resolved  to  set  ah  forms  at  defiance. 

Hft  picked  out  six  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  ffower  of  his 
army,  and  gave  out  that  he  would  march  at  nightfall  on  a  secret  expedition 
into  Lucania.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  set  out ;  but  the  soldiers  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  Lucania  was  not  their  destination.  They  were  marching  north¬ 
wards  towards  Ficenum,  and  they  found  that  provisions  and  beasts  of  burden  . 
were  ready  for  them  all  along  the  road,  by  the  consul’s  orders.  As  soon  as 
he  was  well  advanced  upon  his  march,  he  addressed  his  men,  and  told  them 
that  in  a  few  da  vs  they  would  join  their  countrymen  under  Livius  in  his 
camp  at  Sena  Gallica  in  Umbria ;  that  combined  they  would  intercept  Has- 
drubal  and  his  invading  army  ;  that  victory  was  certain  ;  that  the  chief  share 
of  the  glory  would  be  theirs.  The  men  answered  such  an  address  as  soldiers 
should  ;  and  everywhere,  as  they  passed,  the  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet 
them,  pressing  upon  them  clothes,  victuals,  horses  —  all,  and  more  than  all, 
tha*'.  they  coMd  want.  In  a  week’s  time  they  accomplished  a  distance  of 
8-boiit  250  miles,  and  founa  themselves  within  a  short  distance  of  Sena.  Nero 
halted  till  it  was  dark,  that  he  might  enter  Ms  colleague’s  camp  unperceived 
by  Hasdrubal. 

Nero  had  previously  written  to  the  senate,  informing  them  of  his  march, 
and  urging  them  to  throw  forward  a  strong  force  to  defend  the  defile  through 
which  the  Flaminian  road  passes  at  Narnia,  in  case  the  consuls  should  be  beaten 
by  Hasdrubal.  Answers  had  r6u,ched  him,  fully  approving  Ms  bold  design, 
and  promi^^ing  all  support.  It  was,  therefore,  with  foil  confidence  that  he 
entered  Ms  colleague’s  camp,  and  beheld  the  watch-fires  of  Hasdrubal  at  not 
more  than  half  a  mile's  distance  in  front.  Kis  men  wc’^e  irarmlj  greeted  hv 
their  comrades,  and  received  within  the  camp  of  Livius,  that  Hasdrubal  might 
not  observe  tne  mcreas<^-  of  the  army,  A  “ter  one  day’s  rest,  Nero  urged  imme¬ 
diate  action,  lest  his  aDsence  from  Apulia  might  be  discovered  1 7  Hannibal, 
or  Lis  presence  in  Umbria  by  Hasdrubal.  AccoT'dlngly,  the  two  Vgions  of 
Livius,  the  two  ijommanded  by  the  praetor  Porc”.s,  toge‘'her  w^th  Nero  s 
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troops,  drew  out  before  Hasdrubal’s  camp  and  offered  batOf.  Tn 
enoed  eye  of  the  Carthaginian  was  struct  by  an  apparentlnireal  of  Tu¬ 
bers;  and  his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  when  he  heard  the  trum^t 
twice  m  the  consuls’  lines.  This  convinced  liim  that  Nero  ^ 
colleague,  and  full  of  anxious  fear  as  to  the  fate  of  hit  brothel 
mined  to  retreat  under  cover  of  night ;  and  when  the  next  da^broL  tW 
found  Hasdrubal  s  _  <^ng)  deserted.  Orders  were  given  to  pursue  ’ 
Romans  came  up  with  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  banks  of  thrMn+ 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  north  of  their  former  pStfon  Th.  • 
was  swollen  by  rains,  so  that  the  Carthaginians  could  not  pass' it  IJeeSl? 
cert^  places  ;  and  them  guides  having  deserted  them,  they  could  Tot  Ld 

Ss  S'  give  battle  withZ  rivefij 
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Hasdrubal  was  in  all  respects  dicsatisfied  with  the  state  in  which  thimr, 
appeared.  But  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  other  measures,  because^ 
Romans  were  already  formed,  and  beginning  to  advance  towards  him  he 
was  constrained  to  draw  up  the  Spaniards,  Ld  the  Gauls  that  “teT;,4 
him,  in  order  of  battle.  He  placed  the  elephants,  which  were  ten  in  number 
itt  front ;  increased  the  depth  of  his  files ;  and  ranged  his  whole  army  unon 
a  very  narrow  ground.  He  then  took  his  post  in  the  centre  ofThe  hC 
bcfona  the  elephants;  and  moved  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy -  haS 
before  determined  that  m  this  battle  he  would  either  conquer  or  dfe.  ^ 
Lmus,  leadmg  on  his  troops  with  a  slow  and  haughty  pace,  beean  the 
combat  with  great  vigour.  But  Claudius  [Nero]  who  comTandef  on  tS 
right,  was  unable  to  ad  ^ance  so  as  to  surround  the  enemy :  beine-  utterlv 
obstructed  by  those  difficulties  of  the  ground  which  have  before  bfen  S 
thf  ^  determined  Hasdrubal  to  make  his  whole  attack  upon 

mconrll'  therefore,  and  not  wilhng  to  remain  inactive,  he  Ld 

recourse^  to  the  measure  which  the  occasion  itself  sugge.sted  to  him  For 
troops  from  the  right,  he  led  them  round  the  field 
of  battle,  and,  passing  beyond  the  left  of  the  Roman  army,  attacked  the 
j  behmd  the  elephants.  To  this  moment  the  success 
remained  doubtful.  For  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Rom^,  well  knowing  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  safety  but  in  victory 
maintained  the  fight  with  equal  bravery.  The  service'  also,  whfoh  the 
elephante  performed,  had  been  the  same  to  both.  For  these  beasts  beine 
enclosed  uetween  the  two  armies,  and  wounded  by  the  darts,  spread  no  lei 
the  Spaniards,  than  among  those  oUhe  Romans. 

[Nero]  fell  upon  the  enemy  from  beiiind,  the  engage- 
Tnd  reTr  W.V  The  Spaniards,  pressed  at  once  both  in  frfnt 

were  Mfod  tnviri,?*  all  slaughtered  in  their  ranks.  Six  of  the  elephants 

conducted  them;  and  four,  which 
bu"  wiFonf  tW^T  through  tte  disordered  ranks,  were  afterwards  taken, 
b^oIiF,  *  f  leaders.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  so  often  distinguished 

“iTtL  bafe."““' 

,f  Romans,  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  victory,  pillaged  the  camp 

^r^w  theT^'a,vit‘^"Ar“^  and  rirepifg  upon  their 

vrithout  resistance.  The  prisoners 
were  then  coUected  together;  and  from  this  part  of  the  booty  mW  than 
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three  hundred  talents  were  brought  into  the  public  treasury.  Not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  Gauls  and  Carthaginians  fell  in  the  engagement;  and 
about  two  thousand  of  the  Romans.  Some  of  tne  Carthaginians  that  were 
of  eminent  rank  were  taken  alive ;  the  rest  were  destroyed  in  the  action.^ 


EEJOICINa  AT  BOM.  NEBO’S  INHUMANITY  AND  TEIU3IPH 

At  Rome,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  the  news  of  Nero’s  march  had  filled 
all  hearts  with  hope  and  fear.  And  now,  after  some  ten  days  of  intense 
anxiety,  vague  rumours  came  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  Still, 
men  f^red  to  believe  what  they  wished;  and  the  anxiety  rose  higher  and 
higher,  till  the  officer  in  command  at  Narnia  sent  home  despatches  to 
that  two  horsemen  liad  arrived  at  that  place  from  the  field  of  battle  with 
certain  news  of  a  great  victor3u  So  eager  ere  the  people,  that  the  prjetor 
had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  despatches  from  being  seized  and  tom 
open  before  they  had  been  read  in  the  senate.  And  wffien  he  brought  them 
out  from  the  senate  house,  and  read  them  publicly  from  the  rostra,  a  burst 
of  exultation  broke  from  every  tongue;  and  men,  women,  and  children 
thronged  to  the  temples  to  bless  the  gods  for  tlieir  great  deliverance. 
Thanks  were  decreed  to  the  consuls  ■  and  their  armies;  three  days  were 
appointed  for  a  public  thanksgivirg  to  the  gods.  Never  was  public  joy  and 
gratitude  more  deserved.  The  battle  of  the  Metaurus  w’-as  the  salvation  of 
Italy;  and  Horace  spoke  Avith  as  much  historic  truth  as  poetic  fervour  when 
he  said  that  “  then,  by  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  then  fell  all  the  hope  and 
fortune  of  Carthage.’’ 

The  news  was  conveyed  to  Hannibal  in  a  barbarous  tasiiion.  JMero  had 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Canusium  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  his  lieutenants 
had  kept  the  secret  so  Aveh  that  Hannibal  had  remained  ignorant  of  his 
absence ;  when  one  morning  a  grisly  head  was  thrown  into  his  camp,  and 
Hannibal  knew  the  features  of  h.is  brother.  Two  prisoners  sent  in,  and  a 
largo  body  paraded  before  the  Roman  camp,  confirmed  the  dismal  lorebodings 
of  the  general,  and  he  said  Avith  a  heavy  heart  that  the  doom  of  Car^-hage 
was  spoken.’'  This  treatment  of  his  brother’s  reman tS  was  an  hi  return  fer 
the  generosity  shoAvn  by  Hannibal  to  the  corpses  of  his  opponents;  and 
Nero,  by  this*'  act,  forfeited  all  claim  to  admiration,  except  such  as  must  be 
bestowed  on  a  skilful  general  and  a  resolute  man. 

Haimibal  now  retreated  into  Brutiium.  The  people  of  this  Avild  country, 
still  nearH  as  wild  as  it  was  then,  dung  to  bis  fallen  iortunes  Avith  unshaken 
fidelitxu  "Here  he  naintained  himself  for  foim  years  longer,  almost  more 
admhable  in  adversity  '  than  in '  prosperity.  Ea^cd.  now  no  Roman  general 
was  able  to  gain  a  Arictorjr  over  him;  eA^en  now  every  veteran  soldier 
remained  faithful  to  Ms  great  leader.  £nt  he  was  driven  into  a  corner,  and 
stood  like  a  Hon  at  hdij  —  still  terrible,  but  wuthout  hope.  TheAFar  in  Italy 
majr  now  be  considered  at  an  end. 

'*TIie  victory  of  the  Metaurus  was  held  to  he  an  occasion  for  alloAving  a 
triumph  to  the  Auctuiious  generals.  No  triumphal  procession  had  passed 
doAvii  the  Sacred  Way  and  ascended  to  the  Capitol  since  xEmilius  Fauiiis 
and  Livius  SaHnator  had  led  up  the  captive  Illyrians  in  the  year  before 
■Hannibal’s  inA''asion.  All  former  successes  in  the  war  had  been  but  the 
recoveries  of  losses,  all  except  the  capture  of  Syracuse;  and  MarceHus  was 
refused  a  full  triumph  then,  because  he  left  the  SiciHan  War  unfinished. 
But  noAV  there  av3s  drawback.  The  Iavo  consuls  met  at  Prseneste,  and 
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advanced  with  the  army  of  Livius  and  the  captives  in  long  pfocess bn  it 
temple  of  Bellona,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  Here  they  Vere  receivirhv 
the  senate  and  people  in  festal  array.  Livius  appeared  in  the  trbmnh^^ 
car  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  attended  by  his  amy;  Nero  roL  on 
back  beside  him  unattended:  for  the  battle  had  bien  foLht  in  T ; 
district  Yet  all  men  turned  their  eyes  on  the  paSan  SsM ^0^2 

th?riumph.  '  true  w4  if 

Notvdthstanding  these  honours,  Nero  (strange  to  say)  was  never  arain 
employed  during  the  war;  and  it  was  not  till  the  NerPs  became  heirs  of^a^ 
empire  of  Augustus  that  poets  sang  of  the  debt  which  Rome  owed  to  tW 
nf  wt'  was  appearing  in  the  west  which  soon  eclipsed  the  brightn^ 

hisM^o’t  ?£  d..™:/"*  “«•  «.<»  th«" 


XJllfi  JfOUJRTH;  AND  LAST  PEEIOD  OF  THE  WAE 

SSiflS  “ri?”  '**’“«'>»“«  “1  Ha™w  w«. 

_  After  the  disasters,  of  that  campaign,  the  senate  determined  to  desoatoh 
reimorcements  without  (blay;  _and  the  officer  appointed  to  take  the  temno- 
rary  command  was  C.  Claudius  Nero,  the  future  hero  of  the  Metaurm 
But  the  senate  resolved  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  calling,  upon  the 
people  to.elect  a  proconsul  for  Spain  at  the  great  comitia.  xfo  pXcv  of 
contmimg  the  Spanish  War  was  manifest;  but  the  risk  of  failure  was  so 
ni'A  ’  thought  fit  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  peo- 

that  candidates  for  the  procrasffiate  should 
Fonr^*  themselves  in  the  Campus  Martins,  no  candidate  appeared.  Men 
looked  at  one  another  m  blank  dismay.  It  seemed  that  none  M  the  soldiers 
whS^  to  undertake  so  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprise; 

riSiPw  of  thAfP™®  admiration  of  all,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  and 
Fhp  f  the  slam  proconsuls,  arose  and  ofliered  himself  to  the  suffrages  of 
the  people.  He  was  barely  twenty-six  years  of  age  ;  but  his  name  and 

tha^thS  hitherto  held  no  office  higher 

than  that  of  aedile,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation.  ^ 


THE  CHAEACTEE  OF  SCIPIO 

aU  respects  a  striking  contrast  to  the  men  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  the  affairs  of  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War  They 
were  far  advanced  m  years,  cautious  and  distrustful ;  he  was  in  the  prime 
ae/erSof  and  self-confident.  _  They  had  been  trained  iFX 

^  discipline;  he  is  said  to  have  been  dissolute  in 

mann  Jrs  still  thought  to  affect  too  much  the  easy  laxity  of  Grecian 

mstompd  fJm  strictly  obedient  to  the  letter  of  the  lawf  he  was  ac- 

^Rome^^  T?  himseff  above  the  laws  and  customs 

ot  Rome.  They  always  acted  as  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  senate;  he 

content  to  foUow  his  policy, 

foraSiiP^.!’),  gentle  to  their  countrymen,  were  to 

loreigneis  harsh,  arrogant,  and  cruel;  he  treated  foreigners  with  a  humanity 
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and  courteousness  that  made  his  name  better  loved  in  Spain  than  in  Italy. 
Yet  in  some  respects  he  was  a  true  Roman.  Notwithstanding  the  excesses 
charged  upon  his  youth,  he  had  long  learned  to  control  his  passions  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  to  submit  every  desire  to  his  own  views  of  duty.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  grace  and  affability  of  his  manner,  he  preserved  a  loftiness  of 
deportment  which  kept  men  at  a  certain  distance  from  Mm.  F'ew  shared 
his  intimacy  ;  but  where  he  gave  Ms  conMence,  as  to  Ms  friend  C.  Lselius, 
that  confidence  was  complete  and  unreserved. 

One  point  in  Ms  character  calls  for  particular  attention  —  the  religious¬ 
ness  of  his  life.  Never,  from  Ms  first  appearance  in  public,  had  he  been 
known  to  undertake  any  enterprise  without  first  resorting  to  the  great 
temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  remaining  there  for  hours  absorbed  in  devotion. 
The  religion  of  Scipio  might  not  be  consistent ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  doubt  that  he  acted  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  Mgher  powers. 
In  this  lies  the  secret  of  his  character.  That  self-confidence,  wMch  prompted 
him  to  shrink  from  no  responsibhity,  led  Mm  also  to  neglect  the  laws,  when 
they  seemed  to  oppose  what  he  thought  necessary.  Every  incident  in  Ms 
youth  shows  this  confidence.  Not  to  insist  on  the  doubtful  story  of  his 
saving  Ms  father’s  life,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  we  have  seen  Mm  a  tribune 
of  the  legions  at  the  age  of  twenty,  assisting  to  rally  the  broken  remains  of 
the  army  of  Cannse,  and  barring  the  secession  of  the  young  nobles  after  that 
disastrous  day.  Three  years  after,  we  find  him  offering  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  curule  sedilesMp  ;  and,  when  it  was  objected  that  he  was  yet  too 
young  for  the  office,  promptly  answering,  ‘‘  If  the  people  vote  for  me,  that 
will  make  me  old  enough.”  And  now,  after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
uncle  in  Spain,  we  see  him  modestly  waiting  till  it  was  clear  that  no  experi¬ 
enced  commander  would  claim  the  dangerous  honour  of  succeeding  them, 
and  then  bravely  offering  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people. 


SCIPIO  m  SPAIN 

Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  the  summer  of  210,  or  perhaps  notiifii  liie 
spring  of  209  B.c.  He  landed  at  Emporisevwith  his  friend  Lslius  and  his 
elder  brother  Lucius,  who  accompanied  Mm  as  legates.  He  found  that  the 
three  generals  commanding  the  Carthagmians  in-  Spain  —  Hasdrubai  and 
Mago,  brothers  of  Hannibal,  and  Hasdrubai,  son  of  Gisco  —  were  at  disco^'d 
one  with  another.  Their  forces  lay  s<^ttered  over  a  wide -extent  of  country 
from  Gades  to  Celtiberia  ; '  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  to  act 
on  the  offensive  against  the  Romans.  Scipio,  taking  advantage  of  these 
circumstances,  determined  to  strike  a  blow  which  v.^ouid  confirm  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  feelings  of  the  Roman  people  towards  Mm,  and  would  mark  that  a 
general  had  arisen  who  would  not  rest  content  with  the  timid  discretion  of 
the  Fabian  policy.  By  n  bold  stroke  it  might  be  possible  to  surprise  New 
Carthage  Hself.  His  purpose  was  revealed  to  none  save  Leelius,  who  sailed 
in  command  of  the  fleet,  while  Scipio  himself  led  Ms  army  across  the  Ebro, 
and  arrived  in  an  incredibly  short  time  under  the  wails  of  the  city. 

New  Carthage  lay  on  a  hilly  peninsula  Jutting  out  into  a,  fine  bay,  wMch 
forms  the  harbour.  On  the  land  side  its  walls  were  covered  by  %  marsh  or 
lagoon,  wMch  was  overffowed  fey  tihe  sea,  so  that  the  place  was  only  approach¬ 
able  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  lagoon  and  the  harbour.  On  this 
neck  of  land  Scipio  took  up  Ms  position,  entrenching  Mmself  in  rear,  but 
leaving  the  front  of  his  camp  open  towards  the  city.  No  time  was  to  be 
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lost ;  and  next  morning  he  gave  orders  to  assault  the  walls.  He  addressed 
his  soldiers  and  assured  them  of  success  ;  Neptune,  he  said,  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  fight  with  the  Romans.  The  men  advanced 
gallantly  t')  the  escalade,  confident  in  their  young  general.  But  the  walls 
were  higdi  and  strong  ;  the  garrison  made  a  stout  defence  ;  and  before  noon 
Scipio  called  off  his  soldiers.  But  he  did  not  give  up  his  enterprise.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  was  informed,  the  water  in  the  lagoon  would  be  very  low,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  in  the  tide  assisted  by  a  strong  wind.  He  therefore 
picked  out  five  hundred  men,  who  were  ordered  to  take  a  number  of  scaling- 
ladders  and  dash  through  the  water  so  as  lo  mount  the  walls  unobserved, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  army  made  a  feigned 
attack  by  the  neck  of  land.  Thus  Neptune  would 
fulfil  his  promise. 

The  device  succeeded  completely.  The  garrison 
had  retired  to  their  noonday’s  sleep,  and  while  they 
were  hurrying  to  repel  the  feigned  altack,  the  five 
hundred  got  into  the  town  unopposed,  and  rushing 
to  the  main  entrance  threw  open  the  gates,  Scipio, 
with  a  chosen  detachment,  pushed  on  to  the  citadel, 
into  which  the  garrison  had  fled ;  and  the  com¬ 
mandant  surrendered  at  discretion.  Ail  pillaging 
and  slaughter  w'ere  now  stopped;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  the  young  general  found  himself  m ester  of 
this  important  city,  with  a  very  large  treasure  and 
an  immense  supply  of  stores. 

The  Carthaginian  rule  was  no  longer  beloved  in 
Spain,  and  Scipio  turned  this  disposition  to  his  own 
advantage  with  admirable  dexterity.  He  set  free  all 
the  hostages  retahied  by  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as 
all  of  Spaiilsh  blood  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in 
the  city.  Among  these  hostages  was  the  wife  of 
Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibihs,  a  powerful  chief 
who  had  formerly  been  the  friend  of  Cartnage,  and 
the  daughters  of  Indibilis  himself.  He  sent  them 
home  wich  as  much  care  as  if  they  had  been  his  own 
kinswomen,  although  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  had 
been  actively  engaged  against  his  unfortunate  father 
and  uncle.  Then  the  soldiers  brouglit  him  a 
beautiful  girl,  whom  they  had  reserved  as  a  special 
gift  for  their  youthful  commander.  But  Scipio 
observing  her  tears,  inquired  into  her  coiiditioii ;  and  finding  she  was  the  !)<"- 
trothed  of  Alluoius,  a  young  Celtiberian  chief,  he  sent. for  the  youth,  and 
restored  his  bricte  unharmed,  without  ransom  or  condition.  This  gperous 
conduct  was  not  without  its  reward.  The  Spaniards,  quick  in  feeling  and 
romantic  in  disposition,  regarded  the  young  conqueror  as  a  hero  sent  to  deliver 
them  from  the  yoke  of  (Jarthage.  His  noble  bearing,  his  personal  beauty, 
confirmed  the  favourable  impressions  caused  by  his  conduct  to  the  hostages ; 
and  w^hen  he  advanced  next  year  into  Celtiberia,  he  was  welcomed  by  Indibilis 
and  Mandonius  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  Soon  after,  a  deputation  of 
Spaniards  came  to  him  with  entreaties  to  become  their  king.  But  Scipio 
courteously  declined  the  offer,  informing  them  that  he  was  but  the  general  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  whose  ears  the  name  of  king  was  a  byword  and  a 
reproach. 


A  Eomak  General 
(From  9  statue) 
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The  Oartbagmian  generals  were  qaite  unable  to  make  head  against  ihe 
v/eli-earned  popularity  of  the  youthfiil  Roman-  Ha&dmbai  Barca  attempted 
to  retake Kew  Carthage  by  surprise,  but  in  vain;  and  the  year 208  B.o.  found 
him  too  busily  e.  gaged  in  preparing  for  Ms  Italian  expedition  to  act  ’vitl: 
energy  against  the  Romans.  All  Spain  north  of  the  Batis  (Guadalquivir) 
was  relinquished  :  but  at  length  Hasdrubal  found  himself  obliged  to  give 
battle  ?t  a  place  called  B^ecula,  near  that  river.  The  Bonians  won  the  day  ; 
but  the  CarthagiMan  commander  made  a  skilful  retreat,  leaving  his  camp 
and  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubai  now  drew  back  into 
Lusitania,  leaving  his  brother  Mago  and  Hasdrubai,  son  of  Gisco,  to  cover 
the  borders  of  that  district,  which  with  the  pimince  now  celled  Andalusia 
wrere  the  only  parts  of  Spain  left  to  the  Carthaginians.  Meanwhile  he  h’.ni- 
self  ciossed  the  Tagus,  and  marching  northwards  (as  we  have  seen)  by  ways 
unknow  n  to  the  Romans,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Scipio  w^as  informed  of  his  intentions  to  pass  into  Italy,  and  bad 
expected  him  to  follow  the  course  of  his  brother  Hannibal.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  207  B.C.,  while  he  Avas  lying  upon  the  Ebro,  he  heard  that 
his  able  opponent  had  eluded  Mm,  and  was  already  in  the  heart  of  Gaul. 

In  that  year  the  Carthaginians  made  great  efforts  to  retrieve  their  falling 
fortunes.  Fresh  forces  W’ere  sent  from  Africa,  and  j'oung  llasimssa,  son  ef 
Gala,  a  pow^erful  Niimidian  cliiei,  also  took  the  field  with  a  large  body  of  liis 
formidable  horsemen.  Scipio  himself  did  not  appear  in  the  south  till  late  in 
the  season,  when  he  found  that  his  brother  Lucius,  with  his  legate  Silarms, 
had  kept  the  Carthaginians  in  check.  But  the  news  of  the  Meiaums  had 
reached  him,  and  he  burned  with  eagerness  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  Hero. 

Late  in  this  year,  therefore,  or  early  in  206,  Scipio  w'ith  his  whole  force 
prepared  to  pass  the  Baetis  and  bring  the  enemy  co  action.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  confident  in  their  numbers,  were  equally  ready,  and  their  united 
forces  boldly  faced  the  enemy.  The  place  of  the  battle  is  unknown ,  its 
name  is  variously  given  as  Silpia  or  Eiinga.  But  the  result  is  certain. 
Scipio’s  victory  was  complete  ;  the  whole  Carthaginian  anny  was  broken  and 
destroyed ;  its  scattered  remains  took  refuge  l^ehind  the  walls  of  Gades,  with 
Hasdrubai  Gisco  and  Mago;  while  the  wily  Masini’ssa  entered  iiitc  secict 
negotiations  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  therefore,  at  the  eommenceniexit 
of  the  year  206,  had  to  congratulate  the  people  not  only  or  seeing  Italy  almost 
delivered  from  the  army  of  Hannibal,  but  also  on  the  important  fact  that  ah 
Spain,  except  the  town  of  Gades,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  armies. 

But  Scipio  regarded  Spain  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  Africa.  Here, 
and  here  only,  he  felt  convinced,  could  the  war  be  concluded.  Already  Va¬ 
lerius  L^evinus  had  made  descents  upon  the  African  const,  and  found  the 
country  nearly  as  defenceless  as  in  the  days  of  Ag^thocles  and  of  Regiilus. 
Scipio  determined  not  to  return  to  Romo  till  he  had  laid,  the  train  for  an 
invasion  of  Africa ;  and  then,  with  the  confidence  that  marked  his  wMole 
career,  he  wouM  ofier  himself  for  the  consulship,  and  force  the  sena^o  to 
allow  him'  his  own  w^y. 

At  that  time  the  country  to  the  west  of  ttie  Carthaginian  teiritoiy,  from 
Bone  to  Oran,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hiimidia;  and  the  Nuinidians 
themselves  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  eastern  Numidians  or 
Massesjiians,  and  the  western  or  Massylians.  Of  the  Masffisyliaiis,  Syphax 
was  king ;  his  capital  being  Cirfca,  now  well  knowm  under  the  name  of  Ciui- 
stantine  as  the  cHef  fortress  of  Algeria.  Gala,  father  of  Masinissa, 
ruler  of  the  Massylians  ;  and  Scipio  had  already  entered  into  negotiation 
with  Masinissa.  But  Mashiissa  had  not  yet  any  power  of  his  own;  whii- 
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the  position  of  Sypliax  on  tlie  Carthaginian  frontier  necessarily  made  him 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Carbhage.^  It  was  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  secure  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  but  unstable  chieftain. 
Scipio  resolved,  with  a  boldness  almost  romantic,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Numid- 
ian  capital ;  and,  +o  show  his  confidence  in  Syphax,  he  sailed  from  New 
Carthage  to  Africa  with  two  ships  only.  •  It  happened  that  Hasdrubal  Gisco, 
who  had  before  this  left  Spain  in  despair,  appeared  at  the  court  of  Syphax  at 
the  self-same  time,  with  the  self-same  purposes.  Both  the  rivals  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Numidian ;  but  the  winning  manners  and  personal  grace  of 
Scipio  prevailed  for  the  present,  and  Syphax  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans. 

When  Scipio  returned  to  Spain,  he  found  that  his  short  absence  h?  d  pro¬ 
duced  a  serious  change.  Three  important  cities  in  the  vale  of  the  Bfetis, 
Illiturgi,  Castuio,  and  Astapa,  had  cl.osed  their  gates  and  declared  their 
independence.  Without  delay,  he  laid  siege  to  Illiturgi.  Tho  town  was 
taken  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  given  up  to  massacre  and  pillage. 
This  dreadful  fate  of  their  countrymen  produced  immediate,  but  opposite, 
effects  on  Castuio  and  Astapa.  The  men  of  Castuio,  stricken  with  fear,  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion.  The  men  of  Astapa  collected  all  their  property  into 
a  huge  funeral  pile  in  the  market-place,  and  placed  their  wives  and  daughters 
under  a  guard,  who  had  orders  to  slay  them  and  fire  the  pile  as  soon  as  tiie 
gptes  should  be  forced.  The  rest  of  the  citizens  fell  fighting  bravely,  and 
the  Romans  were  left  masters  of  a  heap  of  ashes . 

Another  circumstance  shov/ed  that  the  Roman  power  in  Spain  rested  on 
a  precarious  tenure.  Scipio  fell  ill  at  New  Carthage,  and  a  report  was  spread 
that  ho  was  dead.  Upon  this,  Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  believed  to  be  his 
most  faithful  friends,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  advanced  into  Celti-' 
berla.  A  division  of  Italian  troops,  eight  thousand  strong,  stationed  upon 
the  Sucro,  broke  into  open  mutiny,  driving  away  their  Roman  officers,  and 
choosing  two  Italians  as  their  chiefs.  The  prompt  and  decisive  way  in  which 
Scipio  quelled  this  dangerous  mutiny  recalls  the  conduct  of  Clive  in  Bengal 
on  a  similar  occasion.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  mutineers,  desiring  them 
to  come  to  New  Carthage  and  state  their  grievances ;  and  as  they  approached 
the  town,  he  ordered  the  division  of  the  army  in  that  place  to  prepare  for 
marching  against  the  revolted  Spaniards.  The  Italians,  therefore,  met  the 
army  leaving  New  Carthage  as  they  entered  it,  and  fondly  deemed  that  the 
general  would  now  be  completely  at  their  mercy.  But  when  they  appeared 
next  morning  before  Scipio,  they  found  that  thirty-five  persons,  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  mutiny,  had  been  arrested  during  the  night ;  and  the  clash  of 
arms  in  the  streets  leading  to  the  Forum  apprised  them  that  the  army  had 
returned  from  its  pretended  march.  Scipio  reproved  the  mutineers  with 
much  severity.  He  ordered  the  ringleaders  for  execution,  and  pardoned  the 
rest  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  anew.  Indibilis  and  Mandonius 
hastened  to  make  full  submission.  But  no  sooner  had  Scipio  left  Spain,  than 
these  discontented  chiefs  again  took  arms.  Indibilis  fell  in  battle ;  Mando¬ 
nius  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 

it  was  now  apparent  that  the  Carthaginians  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
recovering  their  ground  in  Spain.  Hasdrubal  Gisco  had  returned  to  Africa. 
Masinissa  obtained  an  interview  with  Scipio,  and  renewed  his  promises  of 
friendship.  Mago,  the  last  remaining  brother  of  Hannibal,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  surprise  New  Carthage,  returned  to  Gades,  and  found  that  the 
inhabitants  shut  their  gates  against  him.  He  enticed  the  chief  magistrJites, 
ca.lled  suffets  (as  at  Carthage),  into  a  negotiation,  and  seizing  their  persons, 
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crucified  them  in  sight  of  the  tcwn.  This  brutal  and  treacherous  act  forfeited 
his  last  claim  on  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Gades.  Thej  surrendered  to 
the  Romans^  while  Mago  sailed  off  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  occupied  himself 
in  preparing  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  as  a  last  chance  of  relieving 
his  illustrious  brother. 

The  soil  oi  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  now  completely  cleared  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians^  and  Scipio  prepared  to  return  to  Rome.  Three  years  before,  he 
had  left  his  country  amid  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all  men.  He  now 
returned,  having  more  than  fulfilled  these  hopes  and  expectations.  His  friend 
Lseliua  had  been  sent  home  to  announce  his  first  great  success  ;  his  brother 
Lucias  had  lately  arrived  to  prepare  the  senate  and  people  for  the  speedy 
arrival  bf  the  hero;  and  no  one  doubted  that  at  the  approaching  elections 
Scipio  would  be  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  uiianimous  voice  of  the  people. 


SCIIPIO  EETUKNS  '10  EOME 

It  was  to%vards  the  close  of  the  year  206  b.c.  that  he  returned.  The 
senate  met  h^m  at  the  temple  of  Beiiona  ;  but  refused  him  a  triumph  on  the 
ground  that  he  bad  not  held  any  regular  magistracy  during  his  absence.  He 
therefore  entered  the  city,  and  offered  himself  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
Every  tribe  united  in  giving  him  their  suffrages,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty 
years  old.  But  the  common  rules  of  electioii  had  been  neglected  i-hrougheut 
the  war,  and  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  raised  on  the  score  of  age. 
His  colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  \ras  pontifex  maximu:..,  and  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  leave  Italy.  Whatever  foreign  enterprise  was  undertaken 
must  fall  to  the  lot  of  Scipio.  He  himself  was  ai  no  pains  to  conceal  Ms 
intention  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa ;  and  it  was  generaih  u.nderstood 
that,  if  the  senate  refused  leave,  he  would  bring-  a  special  bill  fo**  the  purpose 
before  the  people.  Fabius,  with  Fulvlus  and  the  old  senatorial  party,  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  these  bold  projects.  But  the  time  was  gone  by  when  they 
could  use  the  votes  of  the  people  against  an  enterprising  consul,  as  they  had 
done  some  years  before  against  Laevinus.  The  senate  was  fain  to  compromise 
the  matter  bj'  naming  Sicily  as  his  province,  with  permission  to  cross  over 
into  Africa  if  he  deemed  it  expedient.  They  refused  Mm,  however,  the 
additional  levies  and  supplies  wMch  he  required.  But  the  Etruscans  and 
other  Italians  enthusiastically  volunteered  to  give  all  he  wanted.  Yet  he 
was  unable  during  the  year  of  Ms  consulate  to  make  any  attempt  on  Africa, 
and  was  continued  in  his  command  as  proconsul. 

The  enemies  of  Scipio  made  one  more  attempt  to  thwart  Ms  African 
pterprise.  Hearing  that  the  citadel  of  Locri  had  been  taken  by  Q.  Plemih- 
ius,  who  commanded  as  propraetor  in  Bruttium,  but  that  Hannibal  had  come 
to  the  relief  of  the. place,  he  left  Ms  province  without  hesitation,  and  sailing 
into  the  harbour  of  Locri  obliged  the  Carthaginian  to  retire.  Pleminius  was 
no  sooner  left  in  command  there  than  he  indulged  in  gross  and  brutal  out¬ 
rages,  not  only  against  the  people  of  Locri,  but  against  such  Romans  as 
ventured  to  oppose  his  will.  Scipio  was  appealed  to,  but  declined  to  interfere, 
desiring  the  Locrians  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  senate  at  Rome. 
These  complaints  arrived  early  in  the  year  204  B.c.,  and  old  Fabius  again 
loudly  mveighed  against  the  presumptuous  audacity  of  Ms  young  rival. 
He  ended  his  speech  by  proposing  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  commandi 
Other  complaints  were  made  against  Scipio  —  that  by  going  to  Locri  he  had 
transgressed  the  limits  of  his  province,  as  he  had  done  before  by  vimting 
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Syphax  in  Nnmidia ;  moreover,  that  he  spent  his  time  in  pursuits  unfit  for 
a  Eoman  soldier,  frequenting  the  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  vvearing  a  Greek  dress  ;  while  his  men  were  daily  becoming  corrupted 
by  licentious  living  and  want  of  discipline.  The  senate  ventured  not  to  act 
on  these  vague  accusations  without  previous  inquiry ;  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  send  a  commission  into  Sicil}^-  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  tte 
charges.  The  result  was  highly  favourable  to  the  general.  It  w'as  reported 
that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  excesses  of  Pieminius,  who  was  arrested,  and  left 
to  die  in  prison  ;  that  his  troops,  instead  of  being  neglected  or  undisciplinei 
were  in  the  highest  order  ;  and  that  arms,  engines,  and  supplies  of  every  kind 
were  provided  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  It  was  universally  resolved  that 
Scipio  should  retain  his  command  till  he  should  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

The  confidence  which  the  senate  felt  in  the  altered  state  of  affairs  is  full? 
shown  by  tw^o  decrees  passed  in  this  same  year.  The  first  respected  the 
twelve  Latin  colonies,  which  five  years  before  had  refused  to  furnish  soldiers. 
At  the  time,  it  had  been  thought  prudent  to  pass  over  this  contumacious  con¬ 
duct.  But  now  they  were  required  to  furnish  twice  their  proper  contingent 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  They  murmured,  but  submitted.  The  other  decree 
was  moved  by  Lsevinus  for  the  repayment  of  the  patriotic  loan  advanced 
during  his  consulship  in  the  year  210  b.c.  It  was  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  backed  by  the  great  successes  of  Scipio  in  Spain, 
had  raised  the  republic  above  all  fear  of  disaffection  in  her  colonies,  or  of 
bankruptcy  at  home.  Other  signs  of  confidence  appear.  A  huge  stone, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods,  was  brought  in  state  to 
Eome  from  Pessinus  in  Sicily.  The  Sibylline  books  directed  that  the  care 
of  this  precious  relic  should  be  given  to  the  best  man  ”  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
senate  adjudged  the  title  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  Cn.  Scipio,  who  had 
died  in  Spain,  and  first  cousin  to  the  great  man  who  was  now  making  the 
name  illustrious. 


SCIPIO  INVADES  AFRICA 

All  obstacles  being  now  removed,  Scipio  prepared  to  cross  over  into 
Africa.  His  army  and  fleet  were  assembled  at  Lilybseum  under  his  own 
eye.  His  brother  Lucius  and  his  friend  Lselius  still  attended  him  as  legates; 
and  his  quaestor  was  a  young  man  destined  hereafter  to  become  famous,  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  204  B.c.  that  he  set  sail.  His 
army  was  not  so  numerous  as  it  was  well  appointed  and  well  disciplined, 
composed  of  men  who  had  grown  old  in  service,  skilful  in  sieges,  prepared 
for  all  dangers ;  for  the  greater  part  knew  that  in  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war  lay  their  only  chance  of  returning  home  to  end  their  days  in 
peace.  As  the  ships  left  the  harbour  at  daybreak,  Scipio  prayed  aloud  to 
all  the  gods,  that  his  enterprise  might  be  blessed  by  their  favour  t  thattlis 
evils  which  Carthage  had  wrought  against  Eome  might  now  be  visited  upon 
her  own  head.  When  the  second  morning  broke,  they  were  in  sighi;  of  land; 
and  Scipio,  when  he  heard  that  they  were  off  the  F  lir  Promontory,  said  that 
the  omen  was  good,  and  there  should  be  their  landing-place. 

Masinissa  joined  him  with  only  two  hundred  of  his  Numidian  horse;  hnt 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  ceaseless  activity,  would  have  made 
him  welcome^  even  if  he  had  come  alone. 

Scipio  immediately  laid  siege  to  Utica.  Terror  at  Carthage  rose  to  its 
highest  pitch.  For  a  time  he  was  left  to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested. 
But  as  winter  advanced,  Hasdrubal  Gisco  succeeded  in  collecting  a  consider- 
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able  force,  and  persuaded  Syphax,  his  son-indaw,  to  lend  his  aid  in  relieving 
Utica.  Scipio  was  encamped  on  a  headland  to  the  eastw'ard  of  this  town, 
on  a  spot  which  long  retained  the  name  of  “  the  Cornelian  camp,”  w^here  the 
ruins  of  his  entrenchments  are  still  to  be  traced;  and  the  Carthaginians 
hoped  thiJt  thej’-  might  blockade  him  here  both  by  land  and  sea.  Scipio  re¬ 
mained  quiet  the  w^hole  winter,  except  tliat  he  amused  Syphax  by  entering 
into  negotiations  for  peace.  But  these  negotiations  were  carried  on  to  mask 
a  design,  which,  as  spring  came  on,  he  was  enabled  to  put  in  practice.  He 
observed  that  Hasdrubal  occupied  one 
camp,  and  Syphax  another.  The  huts 
occupied  by  the  Numidians  were  formed 
of  stakes  wattled  and  thatched  with  reeds; 
and  the  quarters  of  the  Carthaginians, 
though  somewhat  more  substantial,  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  timber.  Scipio  contrived 
to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
plan  and  disposition  of  these  camps ;  and 
when  the  time  for  the  execution  of  his 
design  w^as  arrived,  he  suddenly  broke  off 
the  negotiations,  and’  told  Syphax  that  aU 
thoughts  of  peace  must  be  deferred  till  a 
later  time. 

On  the  first  dark  night  that  followed, 
he  sent  Lselius  and  Masinissa  against  the 
camp  of  Syphax,  while  he  moved  himself 
towards  that  of  Hasdrubal.  Masinissa 
obtained  an  easy  entrance  into  the  lines  of 
his  countrymen,  and  straiglit^vay  set  fire 
to  their  inflammable  habitations.  The 
unfortunate  men  ros>,  from  their  beds  or 
from  their  wine-cups,  and  endeavoured 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  But  the  work 
had  been  too  well  done  ;  and  as  they 
attempted  to  escape,  they  found  that 
every  avenue  of  the  camp  was  beset  by 
enemies.  Fire  was  behind  them,  death 
by  the  sword  before  ;  and  though  Syphax 
escaped,  his  army  was  destroyed.  The 
same  fate  befell  Hasdrubal.  On  the  first 
alarm,  he  conjectured  the  truth,  and  made 
off,  leaving  his  men  a  prey  to  Scipio.  ^  citizks 

When  morning  broke,  the  Romans  pur¬ 
sued  the  fugitives ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  force  on 
which  Carthage  depended  for  safety  was  cut  off  in  this  horrible  way.  The 
recital  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Yet  neither  the  act  itself,  nor  the  dupbc- 
ity  by  which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  were  ever  thought  to  cast  any 
slur  on  the  fair  fame  of  Scipio. 

The  Carthaginian  senate  were  ready  to  give  up  matters  as  lost.  But  at 
this  juncture  ten  thousand  Celtiberians  landed  in  Africa  and  offered  then 
services  to  Syphax  ;  and  this  prince  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Mf 
wife  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco^  to  renew  the  straggle. 
Hasdrulml  also  exerted  himself  to  collect  a  new  army  5  and  in  the  course  of 
thirty  days  the  two  allied  generals  appeared  on  the  great  plains,  which  lie 
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about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
Scipio,  leaving  Ms  ‘fleet  and  a  division  of  his  army  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  Utica,  advanced  to  give  them  battle  without  delay.  The  Celtiberiaiis 
made  a  stout  resistance ;  but,  being  deserted  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  they 
were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Hasdrubal  fled  to  Carthage,  Syphar  to  his  own 
kingdom  ;  so  that  the  whole  co\mtry  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans. 
Scipio  advanced  towards  Carthage,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  (hflerent 
towns  by  which  he  passed.  Encamping  at  Tunis,  within  sight  of  the  capi- 
tal,  he  awaited  the  submission  of  the  government. 

Meanwhile  Lselius  and  Masinissa,  with  the  Italian  and  Nmnidian  cavalry, 
pursued  Syphax  to  Cirta.  The  unlucky  king  made  a  faint  show  of 
resistance  ;  hut  he  was  defeated,  and  his  capital  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Masinissa  now  received  his  reward,  and  vras  proclaimed  king  of  ah  Numidia.* 
When  he  entered  Cirta,  he  was  met  by  Sophonisba,  formerly  his  betrothed, 
and  now  the  wife  of  his  rival.  Her  charms  melted  his  heart ;  and  fearing 
lest  Scipio  might  cla'Im  her  as  his  captive,  to  lead  her  in  triumph  by  the  side 
of  Syphax,  he  took  the  bold  step  of  marrying  her  at  once.  Scipio  sent  for 
the  young  chief  and  rebuked  Mm  sternly  for  venturing  to  take  possession  of 
a  Reman  captive.  Masinissa  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  Ms  unhappy 
bride ;  but,  resolved  that  at  least  she  sliouid  have  rhe  option  of  escajanv 
from  the  degradation  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  selh 
rig  her  that  herein  lay  her  only  possible  deliverance.  She  took  the  pc/don, 
saying  that  she  accepted  the  nuptial  gift,  and  drained  it  to  the  diegs. 
V/hen  the  tragical  fate  of  Sophonisba  reached  the  ears  of  Scipio,  he  feared 
that  he  l«au  dealt  too  harsMy  with  his  ISTumidian  ally.  He  sent  for  him,  and, 
gently  reproving  him  for  Ms  haste,  he  publicly  presented  Mm  with  thfe  most 
honourable  testimonies  to  Ms  bravery  and  fidelity  which  a  Roman  general 
could  bestow.  In  the  delights  of  satisfied  ambition  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
powerful  sovereignty,  Masinissa  soon  forgot  the  sorrows  of  Sophonisba. 

While  Scipio  remained  at  Tunis,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  made  an  attack 
on  the  Roman  sMps  in  the  harbour  of  Utica,  and  gained  some  advantage. 
Intelligence  also  reached  the  government  that  Mago,  on  landing  in  Italy, 
had  been  welcomed  by  the  Ligurians  and  a  portion  of  the  Gaulsj  and  had 
lately  taken  position  on  the  Po  with  a  considerable  force.  Herc^  however, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  Roman  army  and  defeated  after  a  severe  struggle. 
Mago,  himself  wounded,  took  refuge  among  the  Ligurians,  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  his  cause. 

Ambassadors  were  now  despatched  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to 
treat  for  peace,  wMle  orders  were  sent  to  Hannibal  and  Mago  to  roturn  with 
such  forces  as  they  could  bring.  Mago  obeyed  the  orderc  immediately,  but 
died  of  Jbis  wound  upon  the  passage.  Hannibal  also  with  bitter  feelings 
prepared  to  obey.  For  sixteen  years  had  the  indomitablo  man  maintained 
himself  on  foreign  ground  ;  and  even  now  the  remains  of  his  veteran  army 
clung  to  him  with  desperate  fidelity.  He  felt  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned^  he  had  been  mere  than  successful ;  if  he  had  failed,  it  had  been  the 
fault  of  that  ungrateful  country,  which  had  left  him  long  years  unsupported, 
and  now  was  recalling  Mm  to  defend  her  from  the  enemy.  What  Scipio 
was  now  to  Carthage,  that  might  Hannibal  have  been  to  Rome.  Still  he 
saw  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  remaining  longer  in  Italy :  ho 
therefoie  bade  farewell  to  the  foreign  shores,  so  long  his  own,  and  set  sail 
for  that  native  land  which  had  not  seen  him  fur  nearly  forty  years. 

Great  was  the  joy  at  Rome  when  the  news  came  vhat  their  dire  ereiny 
bad  been  at  length  compelled  to  leave  the  shores  of  Itaiy.  A  public  thanks^ 
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giviiig  was  decreed;  sacrifices  offered  to  all  the  great  gods  of  Rome,  and 
the  Roman  games,  -vMch  Lad  been  vowed  by  Marcellns  in  bis  last  consul- 
sMp,  were  new  ar  length  performed.  It  was  at  tMs  moment  of  triumph  that 
the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  arrived.  The  senate  received  them  (inauspi¬ 
cious  omen  I)  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.  Laevinus  moved  that  they  shonM 
be  at  once  dismissed,  and  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  Scipic  to  push  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  After  some  debate,  his  proposition  was  adopted.  The 
close  of  the  year  203  B.c.  therefore  rendered  it  certain  that  the  war  muse  be 
decided  by  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  great  generals,  who,  each 
triumphant  in  his  own  career,  had  never  yet  encountered  each  other  in 
arms.  About  the  same  time  old  Fabius  died  in  extreme  old  age.  He  has 
the  mearit  of  first  successfully  opposing  Hannibal ;  but  his  somewhat  narrow 
mind,  and  the  jealous  obstinacy  which  often  accompanies  increasing  years, 
prevented  him  from  seeing  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  that  his  own 
policy  was  excellent  for  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  republic,  but  that  the 
weakness  of  Hannibal  left  the  field  open  for  the  boldei  measures  of  Seiplo. 

Hannibal  landed  at  Leptis,  to  the  south  of  Carthage,  with  h?&  veterans ; 
and  thence  marching  northwards,  took  up  his  position  on  the  plain  of  Zama, 
wfithin  five  days’  march  of  Carthage.  Scipio,  early  in  the  year  (202  E.O.), 
advanced  from  Tunis  to  meet  him ;  and  finding  that  i^he  Carthaginian 
general  had  sent  spies  to  ascertain  his  strength,  he  ordeied  them  to  be  led 
through  his  camp,  and  bade  them  make  a  fuE  report  of  what  they  had  seen. 
Hannibal  felt  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  superior  force,  led  by  a  general 
only  second  in  abfiity  to  himself.  His  own  veterans  were  few  m  number ; 
the  remainder  of  his  army  were  raw  levies  or  allies  little  to  be  trusted ;  the 
Numidian  horse,  his  main  arm  in  Italy,  were  now  arrayed  agaiust  b'-m  under 
the  enterprising  Masinissa.  He  therefore  p:^oposed  a  personal  conference, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  effect  a  treaty  mth  Scipio.  Eut  it  was  too 
late.  The  generals  parted  from  their  conference  with  feelings  of  mutual 
esteem,  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  civilised  world  by  battle.^ 


"HE  BATTLE  OF  ^AMA  BESCEIBBD  BY  ■PCLYBIUS 

On  the  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appeared,  they  drew  out  their 
forces  on  both  sides  and  prepared  to  engage ;  the  Carthaginians,  for  their 
own  safety  and  the  possession  of  Africa ;  the  Romans,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole,  and  for  universal  empire.  Is  there  any  one  that  can  forbear 
to  pause  at  this  part  of  the  story  or  remain  unmoved  by  the  relation? 
Never  were  there  seen  more  warlike  nations ;  never  more  able  generals,  oi 
more  completely  exercised  in  all  the  art  and  discipline  of  war ;  never  was  a 
greater  prize  proposed  by  fortune  than  that  which  was  now  laid  before  the 
combatants.  For  it  was  not  Africa  alone,  nor  Italy,  that  waited  to  award  the 
conquerors,  but  the  entire  dominion  of  the  whole  known  world.  And  this, 
indeed,  was  not  long  afterwards  th'  event. 

Scipio  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  in  the  following  manner :  He  placed 
in  the  first  line  the  Hastati,  leaving  intervals  between  the  cohorts.  In  tlie 
second,  the  Principes;  but  posted  tbeir  cohorts,  not,  as  the  Roman  custom 
was,  opposite  to  the  intervals,  but  behind  the  cohorts  of  the  former  line  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
elephants  that  were  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Last  of  all,  in  the  third  line, 
he  drew  up  the  Triarii.  Upon  the  left  wing  he  stationed  Cains  Lseliiis, 
with  the  cavalry  of  Italy;  and  Masinissa  and  the  Numidians  upon  the 
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.■ijlii;.  The  intervak  of  the  first  line  he  filled  with  eompanies  of  tl,  ? 
armed  t.oops,  -.mo  were  ordered  to  begin  the  action,  andTihef,’* 
themeerves  too  j.iolently  pressed  by  the  elephants,  that  the  ^wift^ri'^ti!^'^ 
should  *etire  through  the  strait  intervals  to  the  -ear  of  all  the  a 
i.herest,if  thej  should  be  intercepted  on  their  way,  di-e-'t  tbeir^o'”^’ 

f  '’P«“  distances  that  were  belveen  the" 

hen  his  disposition  was  thus  completed,  he  went  rounH  to  alTthe  tro  ^  J 
harangued  tneni  m  a  few  words,  but  such  as  the  occasion  seemed  tJr^ 
“Remember,”  said  he,  “your  former  victories  ^ 

worthy  of  yourselves  and  of  your  country.  Let  it  ever  be  p  "elent 
view  that  by  gaining  the  victory  in  this  batRe,  you  not  oii’v  wiU  heL 
mastera  of  all  Africa,  but  secure  to  Rome  the  undisputed  s'overe.i^t  I 
rest  of  the  world.  If,  on  tte  other  hand  you  shouirbe  cono^,®  rK 
fall  bravely  in  the  action  wiU  obtain  an  honour  far  moreXTou^t®^'  ° 
rights  of  sepulchre,  the  honour  of  dying  for  tbeir  country 
shall  escape  must  be  condemned  to  pfss  the  remainder^  tMi  wt 
extremity  of  disgrace  and  misery.  For  Africa  will  affo-d  nn  ,!io  ^ 
and  if  you  fall  Into  the  hands^f  the  artWh“^ 
must  be  your^own  reason  will  e.isily  instruct  you  to  foresee  X  mX  ““ 
of  you  erer  j£iiow  it;  by  experience  WhAr’  frrfnnA 
“has  offered  to  us  upon  either  ^  J  °  ’  ®“’  he, 

glorious  death,  how  'ost  n:.u‘-t  we  be'  both  't.  ^  empire  or 

|rSeXt‘  itpV?t:«tif 

the  enemy,  oarrv  that  retiolutioii  with  vnn  infn  ^  therefore,  against 

tc  surmount  the  sti-onuest  resistance^  Re  d  r  whi<A  is  sure  always 

to  die.  Retain  not  soXcH  a  th'ouwht  ofhfe  "®4pf  ®^  « 

the  victory  cannot  fail  to  be  your  own  sentiments, 

,Se?S  th"etarf 
GaSf  LS,Ss.^‘BXrict  “laj"’ ^®f  ®  ^ 

about  twelve  thousand  men.’  Behind  tSse^we’ie^ the  ^cTfb  ,together  to 
pbjfaot  Africans.  The  third  line  walcomXd  ef  I  "s  and  the 

broi^ht  with  him  from  Italy,  andX  Sed  at  tL  dI  ^® 

s^admm  from  the  second  line.  The  eav-ilT'-tr  -rTrr  of  more  than  a 

that  of  ye  Rumidian  auxmaries  unon  thj  left  and  t^°e®  ^^®  ’ 

upon  the  r.ght.  He  ordered  fh'e  nvT  Carthaginian  cavalry 

bodies  of  the  mercena“^X  Jn  ,  ®®''®  ,T^°  commanded  the  different 

encourage  them  ^^be  asrured  S  vttor?’^-''^ 

Hannibal  and  his  veteran  foroes  The  V  f'®?  ’^''® 
instructed,  on  the  other  hand  tc  lav  *^®  ^a^^agiuians  were 

of  a  defeat,  and  to  enuXate  a  S  i  *’'®y  consequences 

wou'd  be  exposed.  And  Xe  tteir  wLes  and  ckdren 

round  to  his  own  troops,  addre-sed  tRpm^®^tw1f®  himself,  going 

in  words  like  these :  *^®®  the  greatest  eaxneotnesi  and 

coorsf  '^“ting  the 

engaged  against  the"  Romans  ConmieJf  battles  we  have  been 

to  the  Romans  even  th7s“stwX?‘S,“  “°t  left 

us.  tint  beside  the  othe^^eX  ‘'®  <l®f®»* 

the  victory,  remember  also,  ebove  ail  r  always  obtained 

ive  sustained  against  the  father  of  that  verv  Trebia,  which 

-'fy  goneral  who  pow  oommands  the 
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Roman  army;  i.he  battle  of  Thrasymene,  against  Fiaminius,  and  that  of 
Canii»,  against  ^milius-  The  action  in  which  we  are  now  ready  to  engage 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  great  battles,  wdth  respect  either  to  the 
number  or  the  courage  of  the  troops.  For,  turn  now  your  eyes  upon  the 
forces  of  the  -enemy.  Not  only  they  are  i”e\ver ;  they  scarcely  make  even  a 
diminutive  part  of  the  numbers  against  which  we  were  then  engaged.  Nor  is 
the  difference  less  with  respect  to  courage.  The  former  were  troops  whose 
strength  was  entire,  and  who  had  never  been  disheartened  by  any  defeat. 
But  these  before  us  are  either  the  children  of  the  former  or^'the  wretched 
remains  of  those  very  men  whom  we  subdued  in  Italy,  and  who  have  so  often 
fled  before  us.  Lose  not  then  upon  this  occasion  the  glory  of  your  general 
and  your  own.  Preserve  the  name  which  you  have  acquired,  and  confirm  the 
opinion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  you  are  never  to  be  conquered.” 

When  the  generals  had  thus  on  both  sides  harangued  their  troops,  and  the 
Numidian  cavalry  for  some  time  had  been  engaged  in  skirmishing  against  each 
other,  ail  things  being  now  read}%  Hannibal  ordered  the  elephants  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  But  the  noise  of  the  horns  and  trumpets,  sounding  to¬ 
gether  on  every  side,  so  affrighted  some  of  these  beasts  that  they  turned  back 
with  violence  against  their  owm  N  umidians,  and  threw'  them,  into  such  dis¬ 
order  that  Masinissa  dispersed  without  much  difficulty  that  wffiole  body  of 
cavalry  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The  rest  of  the 
elephants,  encountering  with  the  light-armed  forces  of  the  Romans  in  the 
space  that-  was  betw'een  the  armies,  suffered  nuch  in  the  conflict,  and  made 
great  havoc  also  among  the  enemy ;  till  at  last,  having  lost  all  courage,  some 
of  them  took  their  way  through  the  intervals  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
afforded  an  open  and  safe  passage  for  them,  as  Scipio yvisely  had  foreseen; 
and  the  rest,  directing  their  course  to  the  right,  w-ere  chased  by  darts  from 
the  cavalry,  till  they  were  driven  quite  out  of  the  field.  But  as  they  occa¬ 
sioned  likewise  some  disorder  upon  their  own  right  wing  in  their  flight, 
Lselius  also  seized  that  moment  to  fall  upon  the  Carthaginian  cavalry;  and 
having  fo’-ced  them  to  turn  their  backs,  he  followed  closely  after  them,  while 
Masiiiissa,  on  his  side,  was  pursuing  the  Numidian  cavalry  with  no  less  ardour. 

And  now  the  heavy-armed  forces  on  both  sides  advanced  to  action  with  a 
slow  and  steady  pace,  those  troops  alone  excepted  which  had  returned  with 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  which  remained  still  in  the  station  in  which  they 
at  first  were  placed.  As  soon  as  they  were  near,  the  Remans,  shouting  all 
together,  according  to  their  custom,  and  rattling  their  swords  against  their 
bucklers,  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side,  the^Cartha- 
ginian  mercenaries  advanced  to  the  charge  with  confused  and  undisiinguish- 
able  cries.  For  as  they  had  been  drawm  togecher,  as  we  have  said,  from 
different  countries,  there  was  not  among  them,  as  the  poet  expresses  it  (Iltad, 
IV,  487): 

‘  One  voice,  one  language  found ; 

But  sounds  discordant  as  their  varioub  tribes.*’ 


In  this  onset,  as  the  combatants  were  so  closely  joined  that  they  ysre 
unable  to  make  use  of  their  spears,  or  even  of  their  swords,  and  maintained 
the  action  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man,  the  mercenaries,  by  their  boidne^ 
and  dexterity,  obtained  at  first  the  advantage,  and  wounded^  many  of  the 
Romano;  but  the  latter,  assisted  by  the  excellence  of  their  disposition  and 
the  nature  of  their  arms,  pressed  forw'ard  and  still  gained  ground,  being 
supported  by  the  rest  of  their  own.  army,  who  followed  and  encouraged  theni 
from  behind. 
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The  mercsnaries,  on  the  other  hand,  were  neither  fAll  A-nro/? 
h  or  the  Carthaginians  that  were  behind  them  came  not  near^f^°^  ?^PPorted. 
the  action,  but  stood  like  men  who  had  lost  all  courage  At  “ 

the  strangers  turned  their  backs;  and,  thinking  thfmselves  -f 
have  heen  deserted  by  their  own  friends,  they  fed,  as  ?hey  retiS^  ^ 
Carthaginians  that  were  behind,  and  killed  tLm.  ThTlfttl  nf’ 
not  without  a  brave  and  vigorous  defence;  for  beinf»  tw  ^ 
attacked,  and  compelled  to  fight  both  with  their  ’inexpectedly 

Romans,  they  exerted  their  utLst  effort^;  and  "  thj 

disordered  rage,  made  a  promiscuous  slaughter  o/fifenck  an? 

Amidst  this  confusion,  the  Hastati  also  wire  so  presse^that  the^em 


BiTTLE  BSTWaai,  IHB  SOBDlBES  OV  SOWIO  Elm  Haimttil, 

(After  Mlrys) 


fh.  di„Td;x5r  “St  “piiteSa  f,“" 

in  the  end,  the  greatest  part  of  the^Carthao-ininjf  ’  ®°  *^''**’ 

destroyed  in  the  place  nartlv  h-r  ,  and  the  mercenaries  were 

HannibalwouldnoTsufe^th  ^tfat^^^^^^^^^  Hastati! 

line  towards  which  they  fled,  but  OT^re?  the®l  °  received  into  the  third 
spears  against  them  al  they  approS^d. 

retire  along  the  wings  into  the  open  plain.  ^  forced,  therefore,  to 

covered  with  blood^and'sku!!hre?and  de!d  bod^°^7K  »orr  remained  was 
no  small  degree  perplexed!  &  SrSvn  ?i!’  f.-  was  in 

vent  him  from  obtaining  a  complete^and  obstacle  would  pre- 

be  no  easy  thing  to  lead  on  “toons  ^01-  it  seemed  to 

of  the  d..d.  H„i.*  ,£ 
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rear  of  the  army,  he  called  back  the  Hastati  from  the  pursuit,  and  drew  them 
up  in  order,  as  they  returned,  in  the  forepart  cf  the  ground  upon  which  the 
action  had  passed,  and  the  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  eaeuiy.  He  then 
commanded  the  pnncipes  and  the  Triarii  to  close  their  ranks,  to  form  a  wing 
on  either  side,  and  to  advance  over  the  dead.  And  when  these  troops,  hav¬ 
ing  surmounted  all  the  intermediate  obstacles,  were  ccTme  into  the  same  line, 
with  the  Hastati,  the  action  was  then  begun  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  ardour.  As  the  numbers  v^ere  nearly  equal,  as  the  senti¬ 
ments,  the  courage,  and  the  arms  on  both  sides  we^’e  the  same,  the  battle 
remained  for  a  long  time  dcubtful ;  for  sc  obstinate  was  the  contention  that 
the  men  all  fell  in  the  place  in  which  they  fought.  But  Lalius  and  Masinissa, 
returning  back  from  the  pursuit  of  the  routed  cavalry,  arrived  most  provi¬ 
dentially  in  the  very  moment  in  which  their  assistance  was  chiefly  wanted, 
and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  xiannibal.  The  greatest  part,  therefore,  of  his 
troops  were  row  slaughtered  in  their  ranks;  and,  among  those  that  fled,  a 
very  small  number  only  were  able  to  escape,  as  they  were  followed  closely  by 
the  cavalry  through  au  open  country.  Above  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Romans 
feE  in  the  action;  but  on  the  side  of  the ' Carthaginians,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  were  killed,  and  almost  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  Seipio,  —  the  battle  which  gave  to  the 
Romaiis  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

When  the  action  was  ended,  Publius.,  after  he  had  for  some  time  pursued 
those  that  fled,  and  pillaged  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  returned  back  to 
hie  own  camp.  Hannibal,  with  a  small  number  of  horsemen,  continued  Ms 
retreat  without  stopping,  and  arrived  safe  at  Adrametum,  having  performed, 
upon  this  occasion,  all  that  was  possible  to  he  done  by  a  brave  and  experi¬ 
enced  general.  For  first,  he  entered  into  a  conference  with  Ms  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  by  himself  alone  to  terminate  the  dispute.  Nor  was  this  any  dis¬ 
honour  to  his  former  victories,  but  showed  only  that  he  was  dilfident  of  fortune 
and  willing  to  secure  himself  against  the  strange  and  unexpected  accidents 
which  happen  in  war.  In  the  battle  afterwards,  so  well  had  he  disposed 
things  for  the  action,  that  no  general,  using  even  the  same  arms  and  the  same 
order  of  battle  as  the  Romans,  could  have  engaged  them  with  greater  advantage. 

The  order  of  the  Romans  in  battle  is  very  difficult  to  be  broken,  because 
the  whole  army  in  general,  as  w-ell  as  each  particulai  body,  is  ready  always 
to  present  a  front  to  their  enemies  on  wMeh  side  soever  they  appear.  For 
the  cohorts  by  a  single  movement  turn  themselves  together  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  requires  towards  the  side  from  whence  the  attack  is  made.  Add  to 
this  that  their  arms  also  are  well  contrived  both  for  protection  and  offence, 
their  bucklers  being  large  in  size,  and  their  swords  strong,  and  not  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  the  stroke.  Upon  these  accounts,  they  are  very  terrible  in  action, 
and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  great  difficulty.  But  Hannibal  opposed 
to  each  of  these  advantages  the  most  effectual  obstacles  that  it  was  possible 
for  reason  to  contrive.  He  had  collected  together  a  great  number  of  el^ 
phants,  and  stationed  them  in  the  front  of  Ms  army,  that  they  might  disturb 
the  order  of  the  enemy  and  disperse  their  ranks.  By  posting  the  inercenarws 
in  the  first  line,  and  the  Carthaginians  afterwards  in  a  line  behind  them,  he 
hoped  to  disable  the  Romans  by  fatigue  before  the  battle  should  be  hi  ought 
to  the  last  decision,  and  render  their  swords  useless  by  continual  slsugntei^ 
As  he  had  thus  placed  the  Carthaginians  also  between  two  lines,  he  compelled 
them  to  stand,  and,  as  the  poet  has  said  (Jliad,  IV,  430)  : 

“  Forced  them  by  strong  necessily  to  fighi^ 

However  loth.** 
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In  the  last  place  he  dreiv  up  the  bravest  and  His 
a  Stance  from  the  rest ;  that,  observing  from  afar  the  ^t 

and  possessing  their  whole  strength  S  weU  as  their^”^"  '‘“‘ion, 

might  seize  the  most  favorable  foment  Tr,d  f»n  entire,  they 

‘i^erefore,  when  he  had  tiras  ennloy^d  ‘i^® 

to  secure  tiie  Victory,^ he  was  now  for  ffip  ^  ^  possible  precautions 

well  be  pardoned,  fer  fortune  sL^times  oountemet,  r  3"^ 

men.  Sometimes  again,  according  to  the  proverb,  ^  designs  of  valiant 

“A  brave  man  by  a  braver  is  subdued.” 

And  this  indeed  it  was  which  most  be  allowed  f-n  bo  t, 

present  occasion.  anowed  to  have  happened  upon  the 

TEEMS  DICTATED  TO  CARTHAGE;  SCIPIO’s  TEIDMph 

can  neither  see  nor  hear  them  without  oommiserlw^tW^  ^“d 

if  these  appearances  are  feigned,  and  assumS  nnK^  condition.  But 

oeive,  instead  of  compassion  thev  in  r  with,  an  intention  to  de- 
was  now  whar  And  tt 

xUDiius  told  them  m  few  wordaS*  Thnt  Carthaginian  ambassadors, 
nad  clearly  no  pretensions  to  be  treated  tith  ^pntbf'^'^  themselves,  they 
thfcir  oivn  acknowledgment  thev  had  b  favour,  since  by 

Romans,  by  attackinlsaguS  to  eoLfmb  ^ff  the  war  against  thi 

again  had  violated  the  ari-inUa  nf  ritempt  of  treaty;  and  now  iatpiv 

™a«g,  „d  bo.:?  s.m5™  »«« ■• 

ever,  as  we.'l  upon  their  own  aecounf  a!  ccoerve.  That  the  Romans,  how- 
condition  and  fortune  of  human^tv*^  b!d  “f  the  common 

upon  this  occasion  a  generous  clemencv  ^b  towards  them 

,  to  themselves  to  be,  if  they  woXiew  ;u  ^PP®ar 

for  since  fortune  havinp-  first  in  a  proper  lio-fit 

perfidious  conduct,  from^eScS  to  ^  the  means  of  tLir  own 

them  wholly  into  the  power  of  their  enemiP-a  ^  had  now  thrown 

^^.f°yed  to  suffer,  no  condition  whlch^fb^  Ci^r'^^’P®  they  should 
which  should  be  exacted  ftonlhS  coSd  b.  conismons 

severe;  but  rather  it  must  appear  to  Kp  considered  as  rigorous  or 
article  of  favour  should  be  yieffed  to  them  ^  Mtonishment  if  any 

first  the  conditions  of  indulgence  Jhioh  hi'  discourse  he  recited 

iS  they  we?e  to  grant,  andafter- 

which  he  propo^d  to  them  were  thlief  to  submit.  The  terms 

Sd  °f°tht  l2t‘ww  wWoSy'S?  in  Africa  before 

liiewise  which  thev  made  against  the  Romans; 

with  the  cattle,  the  men,  and  the  eS  possessed,  togetnei’ 

the  pr^ent  day  all  hostiRties  should  -‘‘at  from 

7  their  own  laws  and  customs  and  nnl’  should  be  governed 

Romans.  Such  were  the  ai^S’of  fevoir-  ‘h® 

were  these ;  lavonr;  the  others,  of  a  contrary  kind, 
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That  the  Carthaginians  should  jestore  all  that  they  had  taken  unjustly 
from  the  Romans  during  the  continuance  of  the  ti-uce'^.  That  they  should 
send  buck  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  that  had  at  any  time  fallen  into 
their  hands.  That  they  should  deliver  up  all  their  long  vessels,  ten  triremes 
only  excepted ;  and  likewise  their  elephants.  That  they  should  not  make 
war  at  any  time  upon  any  state  out  of  Africa,  nor  upon  any  in  Africa,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Romans.  That  they  should,  restore  to  King  Masi- 
nissa  the  houses,  lands,  and  cities,  and  everything  besides  that  had  belonged 
to  him,  or  to  his  ancestors  within  the  limits  vrhich  should  hereafter  be  de¬ 
clared.  That  they  should  furnish  the  Roman  army  with  corn  sufficient  for 
three  months,  and  pay  also  the  stipends  of  the  troops,  till  an  answer  should 
be  received  from  Rome  confirming  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  That  they 
should  pay  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  bring- 
iiio-  two  hundred  Euboic  talents  every  year.  That,  as  a  security  for  their 
fid^litv,  they  should  give  a  hundred  hostages  wliich  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Roman  general  out  of  all  their  youth,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  of 
thirty  years. 

As  soon  as  Publius  had  finished  the  recital  of  these  articles,  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  returned  in  haste  to  Carthage,  and  reported  the  terms  that  were  pro¬ 
posed.  Upon  this  occasion,  when  one  of  the  senators  was  going  to  object 
to  the  conditions  and  had  begun  to  speak,  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and  taking  hold  of  the  man,  dragged  him  down  from  his  seat.  And, 
when  the  rest  of  the  senate  appeared  to  be  much  displeased  at  an  action  so 
injurious  to  the  customs  of  that  assembly,  he  again  stood  up  and  said,  That 
he  might  well  be  excused,  if  his  ignorance  had  led  him  to  offend  against  any 
of  their  established  forms.  That  they  knew  that  he  had  left  his  country 
v/hen  he  v/as  only  nine  years  old  and  had  now  returned  to  it  again  at  the  age 
of  more  than  forty-five.  He  entreated  them,  therefore,  not  so^much  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  had  violated  any  custom,  as  -whether  he  had  been  moved 
by  a  real  concern  for  the  distressed  condition  of  his  country.  That  what  he 
had  felt  upon  that  account  was  indeed  the  true  cause  of  his  offence.  For 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most  astonishing  thing,  and  altogether  pre¬ 
posterous,  that  any  Carthaginian,  not  ignorant  of  all  which  their  state  in 
general,  as  well  as  particular  men,  had  designed  against  the  Romans,  should 
not  he  ready  to  worship  his  good  fortune,  when,  having  fallen  into  iheir 
power,  he  now  found  himself  treated  by  them  with  so  great  clemency.  That 
if  the  Carthaginians  had  been  asked  but  a  few  days  before  what  their  coun 
try  must  expect  to  suffer  if  they  should  be  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  any  answer,  so  great,  so  extensive  were 
the  calamities  which  were  then  in  prospect.  He  begged  therefore^  that  they 
would  not  now  bring  the  conditions  into  any  debate,  but  admit  them  with 
unanimous  consent ;  offering  sacrifices  at  the  same  time  to  the  gocis,  and 
joining  all  together  in  their  prayers,  that  the  treaty  might  be  ratified,  by  the 
Roman  people.  This  advice  appeared  to  be  so  sensible  and  so  well  suited 
to  the  present  exigency,  that  the  senate  resolved  to  consent  to  a  peace  upon 
the  terms  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  immediately  sent  away  some 
ambassadors  to  conclude  the  treaty.  ^  -n 

Not  long  after  this  time  [in  the  beginning  of  the  year  2C  B.c.l,  .ruDlius 
Scipio  returned  to  Rome  from  Africa.  As  the  greatness  of  Ms  ictions 
had  raised  in  men  a  very  high  and  general  expectation,  h  ’  was  sui*ouii<iea. 
by  vast  crowds  upon  his  entrance  and  received  by  the  people  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  favour.  Nor  was  this  only  reasonable,  but  an  act  also  of 
necessary  duty.  For  they  who  not  long  before  had  not  so  much  as  darecl 
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to  hcpe  tkat  Hannioal  ever  could  be  driven  out  of  Italy  or  the  ,5“  J 
removed  from  their  own  persons  and  their  families,  now  saw  them 
only  ireed  from  apprehension  of  any  present;  evils  bTt  e^fJhr  ^ 
lasting  and  linn  security  by  the  entife  CJuLroUhel  enSef '  H  It" 
occasion,  thereiore,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  joy.  On  thTS’v  1,?^“ 
which  he  entered  the  city  in  triurnnh  a«  the  nhipofo  ■m.o-j-  hkev^ise  in 

procession  represented  iJost  eWy^t  Ve\VnS  StpTopleXl  “ 

from  which  they  had  escaped,  they  stood  as  in  in  ecstast  of 

out  thanks  to  the  gods,  Ld  acknowledgments  to  the  Lthor  o^’ 

deliverance.  Among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  S^hux  aBo  tL  k'®  " 

king,  was  led  along  a  captive  in  the  nrocession  •  anS  “  "lassmsylian 

in  prisen.  When^the  sokmLty  of  tL  S  was  filh?dTh 

wards  in  Rome,  during  many  days  a  confinnn^ 

tacles,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  hj  Seipio  wHh  a 

was  worthy  of  him.<;  ^  ^  generosity  which 


finally  dying  in  exile,  as  we  shall  sle.  But  his  carefr  as^the^f  ® 
of  his  time  practically  terminated  with  his  deLt  at  Tama  and^T®  ' 
pause  for  a  moment  here  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  his  cCR-tertnT“fl^ 

One  of  the  most  recent  historians  of  the  Punic  Wars  Dr  PucbT+u‘^“®y®®' 
acterises  the  greatest  of  Carthaginians  :  ®  a,rs.  Dr.  t  uchs,  thus  char- 

xiannibai  doubtless  stands  in  thp  firQ-i'  To-nV  /%-p  •  t 

indeed  would,  and  not  vyithont  iustice  otvp  h,'  1  Many 

Alpander  conquered  the  enormous  kinldlm^t^mt*®  P’-ace.  Certainly 
Asia  Major  and  once  stretched  its  arm  ovpi-  overspread  the  whole  of 

of  this  colo.ssus  were  of  clav  and  it  -0™=  1  Africa;  but  the  feet 

power  was  not  in  proportioTto  fte  sL^  S 

reigning  house  conceived  the  valiant  idea^of  before,  a  prince  of  the 

Greek  heavy-armea  soldieri  anT  AUuans  bfd^  ten  thousand 

the  heart  of  the  giant  with  eieht  thon^nd^f,,  ^  Af  ^  ^  j  design  of  piercing 
bequeathed  him  the  means  of  carrmno'  <-  j-v-  ®  father  not  only 

poLrful  peasant  clrssTrnobSirSTfortf^^  ® 

the  majesty  of  the  royal  name.  ^  ^  service,  well-ordered  finances,  and 

former  traversedTl^ee  parts  oHheVoiTtT^^^^  °  t 

the  latter  shook  to  the  foundation  rtn  ™?,p1  r  victorious  legions,,  and 

Less  fortunate  than  the  royal  hXTeesilaM°^tS^^''^®  eenstitutions. 

but  the  creators  of  their  armies  were  not  only  the  leaders 

ing  the  Roman  goverS^enrand  might  environ- 

imperialism  were  due  to  the4  beino. -f  ^  -breneb  consulate  and 

free  scope,  it  obeerfaUy  sSrSX^ '^pT®,^  ? 

and  enthusiasm  never  weS  £  liberty, 

the  first  case  was  weak  in  thatTt^wa  fm  ldld  °f  the-eneaydn 

of  leadership  had  been  destroved  ^  ^  ®nt  system,  the  unity 

who  reaped  but  did  not  sow°^and  high-born  Roma.ns 

vorced  from  nature  and  made  as  nodar,?®  latter  case,  the  art  of  war  was  di- 
^  It  was  not  so  easT  forHan^itf  “hT®,? ^l^®  *™®- 

of  the  Carthaginian 
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the  son  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  who  bore  the  features  of  his  fatlier. 
Bui  Mattering  as  this  choice  was  to  the  father,  it  was  freught  with  danger  to 
the  son.  It  certainly  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  it  did  not  endow 
him  with  the  authority  which  hedges  a  royal  heir  or  one  empowered  by  gov¬ 
ernment  to  hold  a  high  position  in  the  state ;  he  was  placed  in  the  difficult 
shuation  of  either  compensating  for  this  drawback  by  his  own  personality  or 
gradually  becoming  the  tool  of  a  licentious  soldiery. 

This  danger  was  incT'eased  by  the  character  of  the  troops  which  chose 
him,  whose  will  was  undirected  by  tbe  moral  force  of  patriotism,  and  unin¬ 
spired  with  the  desire  for  freedom ;  they  were  brought  together  only  by  a 
common  desire  for  loot.  But  Hannibal  succeeded  by  his  own  force  of  char¬ 
acter  in  giving  a  moral  turn  to  this  mass,  in  disciplining  them,  and  imbuing 
them  with  the  spirit  of  military  honour.  He  not  only  dared  to  impose  the 
greatest  fatigue  upon  the  troops,  but  always  remained  their  master;  and 
even  ia  the  supreme  effort  of  crossing  the  Alps  not  a  sound  of  complaint  or 
cowardice  is  recorded  in  history  —  and  such  a  difficult  march  is  an  infallible 
test  of  military  discipline.  Hannibal,  therefore,  proved  himself  to  be  an 
incomparable  leader  of  men  and  performed  a  task  which  neither  Alexander, 
Ceesar,  nor  Napoleon  could  have  accomplished.  He  surpasses  them  in  this 
deed,  high  as  they  may  stand  in  the  estimation  of  history. ^ 

And  Hannibal  was  not  favoured  by  fate  in  death.  Alexander  was  right 
in  envying  the  heroes  of  antiquity  because  they  had  in  Homer  a  recorder  of 
their  greatness.  For  every  heroic  deed  lies  dead  and  is  belittled  and  made 
of  no  account  if  there  be  no  clever  pen  inspired  by  enthusiasm  to  raise  it  to 
its  fitting  place  of  greatness.  Alexander  has  found  grateful  pens  which  have 
acquainted  the  astonished  wmild  with  his  deeds;  Ciesar  himself  gave  to  pos¬ 
terity  an  account  of  his  campaigns  with  incomparable  clearness  and  remark¬ 
able  pimplicity;  and  our  own  military  era  calls  Napoleon  the  professor  of 
the  field  of  war.  But  Hannibars  portrait  has  been  given  only  by  his  enemies. 
However,  try  as  they  may  to  call  wisdom  cunning,  and  strong  measures, 
necessitated  by  war,  cruelty,  they  cannot  cast  dowm  this  colossal  figure, 
deface  as  they  may  the  regularity  of  its  features.  Clouds  may  envelf>p 
the  contour  of  a  great  mountain,  but  its  summit  shows  its  height. 5 

It  is  in  facst  impossitile  to  say  what  Csec-ar  ur  Napoleon,  could  or  could  not  have  done,  hao 
either  been  in  Hannibal’s  place.  Most  modern  estimates  of  Hannibal  are  favourable  ;  cf.  espe-  '* 
cialiy  R.  3.  Smith. 


0H4.PTER  XIII.  THE  MACEDONIAN  AND  SYRIAC  WARS 
AND  THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR 

(200-131  >  J.) 

Feom  the  time  oi  Pyrrhus,  Macedonia,  and  all  Greece  as  well,  had  ahun- 
dant  causes  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  Rome  For 
the  most  part  Greece  was  in- too  shattered  a  condition  — though  doubtless 
most  contemporary  citizens  did  not  realise  the  fact  — to  enter  into  active 
aispute  with  the  new  Mistress  of  the  West.  There  vvere  tines,  however 
when  Macedonia,  not  yet  able  to  forget  the  brief  period  of  her  recent  su¬ 
premacy,  st^ve  to  become  a  ractor  in  the  contest  that  was  going  on  between 
Rome  and  Carthage. 

And  .so  it  happened  that  Philip  V  of  Macedon,  an  unworthy  successor  of 

liis  great  ■Qainecake,  made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ,  and  even  promiGed 
to  senu  troops  to  the  active  assistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  The 
premise  was  never  hept,  thanks  to  the  indecisive  nature  of  Philip.  But  the 
intention  brought  upon  Philip  the  wrath  of  Rome,  and  led,  among  oth^r 
oau.ses,  to  a  series  of  contests  between  Macedonia  and  Rome,  in  which  the 
latter  always  had  the  advantage  ;  and  in  which,  finally,  all  Greece  was  in¬ 
volved,  partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other — with  that  suicidal  lack 
Ox  unity  which  was  always  the  bane  cf  the  Greek  character.  The  ultimate 
result  was  ^at  ah  Greece,  including  xMacedonia,  became  at  last  a  Eoman 
province.  The  destruction  of  Corinth  followed  cJose  upon  the  destruction 
oi  Carthage,  and  for  some  generations  after  these  events  there  was  no  marl- 
time  city  le.t  to  dispute  m  any  sense  the  position  of  Rome  as  mistress  both 
by  sea  apd  land.  1  he  commonwealth  of  Rome  thus  stood  at  the  apex  of  its 
poAver,  httie  knewnng  Uiat  even  in  the  day  of  its  mime  the  period  of  decline 
was  being  ushered  in.*^ 


IHE  Ar  .4CEDONIA2T  IVAR  ;  WAR  WITH  ANTIOCETCS  HI 

Ron-ians  the  dominion  of  the  west;  thi 

h;;!.  h  ^me  difficulty  induced  to  give  their  con 

iTiini-c>,t*+’  dedared  against  Philip  under  the  pretext  of  his  having 

;md  Pergami^  Athenians,  and  the  Mugs  of  Egj'p 

late  peace  had  been  assiduous  in  augmenting  his  fleet  ant 
armj  ;  but  instead  of  ]ommg  Hannibal  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  emplovet 
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liimself,  in  conjunction  with  Antioclms,  king  of  Syria,  in  seizing  the  islands 
and  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  JEgean,  ’which  were  under  the  protection 
of  Egypt,  whose  king  was  now  a  minor.  This  engaged  him  in  hostilities 
with  the  king  of  Fergamus  and  the  Rhodians,  A  Roman  army,  under  the 
consul  P,  Sulpicius,  passed  over  to  Greece  (200);  the  -Stolians  declared 
against  Philip,  and  gradually  the  Boeotians  and  Achseans  were  induced  to/ 
follow  their  example. 

Philip,  thus  threatened,  made  a  gallant  resistance  against  this  formidable 
confederacy;  but  the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  gave  him  at  length 
(197)  a  complete  defeat  at  Cynoscephalae  in  Thessaly,  and  he  was  forced 
to  sue  for  peace,  w'hich,  however,  he  obtained  on  much  easier  terms  than 
might  have  been  expected,  as  the  Romans  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
the  king  of  Syria.  The  peace  with  Philip  was  followed  by  the  celebrated 
proclamation  at  the  Isthmian  games  of  the  independence  of  those  states  of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  dominion;  for  the  Romans 
well  knew  that  this  was  the  infallible  way  to  establish  their  own  supremacy, 
as  the  Greeks  would  be  sure  never  to  unite  for  the  common  good  of  their 
country. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  the  long-expected  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great  of  Syria  broke  out.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  ^tolians,  who,  being  mortally  offended  wdth  the  Romans,  sent  to 
invite  him  into  Greece.  He  had  been  for  three  years  making  preparations 
for  the  war,  and  he  had  now  at  his  service  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  if 
he  had  known  how  to  make  -use  of  him.  For  Hannibal  having  been  appointed 
one  of  the  suffets  at  Carthage,  and  finding  the  power  of  the  judges  enor¬ 
mous  in  consequence  of  their  holding  their  ofiice  for  life,  had  a  law  passed 
reducing  it  to  one  year.  This  naturally  raised  him  a  host  of  enemies,  whose 
number  was  augmented  by  his  financial  reforms ;  for  discovering  that  the 
public  revenues  had  been  diverted  into  the  coffers  of  the  magistrates  and 
persons  of  influence,  while  the  people  were  directly  taxed  to  pay  the  tribute 
to  the  Romans,  he  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  proved  that  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  state  were  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Those  who  felt 
their  incomes  thus  reduced  sought  to  rouse  the  enmity  of  the  Romans  against 
Hannibal,  whom  they  charged  with  a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus ; 
and  though  Scipio  strongly  urged  the  indignity  of  the  Roman  senate  becom¬ 
ing  the  instrument  of  a  faction  in  Carthage,  hatred  of  Hannibal  prevailed, 
and  three  senators  were  sent  to  Carthage,  ostensibly  to  settle  some  disputes 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa.  Hannibal,  who  knew  their  real 
object,  left  the  city  secretly  in  the  night,  and  getting  on  hoard  a  ship  sailed, 
to  Tyre.  He  thence  went  to  Antioch,  and  folding  that  Antiochus  was_  at 
Ephesus  he  proceeded  to  that  city,  where  he  met  with  a  most  flattering 
reception  from  the  monarch  (195). 

Hannibal,  true  to  his  maxim  that  the  Romans  were  only  to  be  conquereti 
in  Italy,  proposed  to  the  king  to  let  him  have  a  good  fleet  and  ten  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  would  sail  over  to  Africa,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
induce  the  Cart-haginians  to  take  arms  again;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed 
he  would  land  somewhere  in  Italy.  He  would  have  the  king  meanwhile  to 
pass  with  a  large  army  into  Greece,  and  to  remain  there  ready  to  invade 
Italy,  if  necessary.  Antiochus  at  first  assented  to  this  plan  of  the  war ;  but 
he  afterwards  lent  an  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Thoas  the  jEtoiian,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  great  Carthaginian,  and  gave  it  up.  He  himself  at  length 
(192)  passed  over  to  Greece  with  a  sm^  army  of  ten  thousand  men ;  but 
instead  of  acting  immediately  with  vigour,  he  loitered  in  Eubcea,  where  he 
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espoused  a  beautiful  maiden,  wasted  his  time  in  petty  negotiations  in  Thessaly 
and  the  adjoining  country,  by  which  he  highly  offended  King  Philip,  whom 
it  was  his  first  duty  to  conciliate,  and  thus  gave  the  consul  M’.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio  time  to  land  his  army  and  enter  Thessaly.  Aiitiochus  hastened  from 
Eubcea  to  defend  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  him;  but  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Asia  (191). 

Antiochus  flattered  himself  at  first  that  the  Romans  would  not  follow 
him  into  Asia ;  but  Hannibal  soon  proved  to  him  that  such  an  expectation 
was  a  vain  one,  and  that  he  must  prepare  for  war.  At  Rome  the  invasion  of 
Asia  was  at  once  resolved  on.  The  two  new  consuls,  C.  Laelius  and  L. 
Scipio  (190),  were  both  equally  anxious  to  have  the  conducting  of  this  war  ; 
the  senate  were  mostly  in  favour  of  Lselius,  an  officer  of  skill  and  experience, 
while  L.  Scipio  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  abilities.  But  Scipio  Africanus 
offering,  if  his  brother  was  appointed,  to  go  as  his  legate,  Greece  was  as¬ 
signed  to  him  as  his  province  without  any  further  hesitation.  The  Scipios 
then,  having  raised  what  troops  were  requisite,  among  which  five  thousand 
of  those  who  had  served  under  Africanus  came  as  volunteers,  passed  over  to 
Epirus  with  a  force  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  In  Thessaly  Acilius 
delivered  up  to  them  two  legions  which  he  had  under  his  command,  and  be¬ 
ing  supplied  with  provisions  and  everything  else  they  required  they  marched 
through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  for  the  Hellespont.  A  Roman  fleet  was  in  the 
^gean,  which,  united  with  those  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians, 
proved  an  overmatch  for  that  of  Antiochus,  even  though  commanded  by 
Hannibal.  When  the  Scipios  reached  the  Hellespont  they  found  everything 
prepared  for  the  passage  by  Eumenes.  They  crossed  without  any  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  this  was  the  time  for  moving  the  Ancilia  at  Rome,  P.  Scipio, 
who  was  one  of  the  salii,  caused  the  army  to  make  a  halt  of  a  few  days  on 
that  account. 

While  they  remained  there  an  envoy  came  from  Antiochus  proposing 
peace,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  and 
pajdng  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  Scipios  insisted  on  his  pajdng 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war^  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  evacuating 
Asia  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  envoy  then  applied  privately  to 
P.  "Scipio,  telling  him  that  the  king  would  release  without  ransom  his  son, 
who  had  lately  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  give  him  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
and  every  honour  he  could  bestow,  if  through  Ms  means  he  could  obtain  more 
equitable  terms.  Scipio  expressed  Ms  gratitude,  as  a  private  person,  to  the 
king  for  the  offer  to  release  Ms  son ;  and,  as  a  friend,  advised  Mm  to  accept 
any  terms  he  could  get,  as  Ms  case  was  hopeless.  The  envoy  retired;  the 
Romans  advanced  to  Ilium,  where  the  consul  ascended  and  offered  sacrifice 
to  Minerva,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Eienses,  who  asserted  themselves  to  be 
the  progenitors  of  the  Romans.  They  thence  advanced  to  the  head  of  the 
river  Caicus.  Antiochns,  who  was  at  Thyatira,  hearing  that  P.  Scipio  was 
lying  sick  at  Elisa,  sent  Ms  son  to  Mm,  and  received  in  return  his  thanks, 
and  his  advice  not  to  engage  till  he  had  rejoined  the  army.  As  in  case  of 
defeat  his  only  hopes  lay  in  P.  Scipio,  he  took  Ms  counsel,  and  retiring  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus  formed  a  strong  camp  near  Magnesia. 

The  consul  advanced,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  off;  and  as  the 
king  seemed  not  inclined  to  fight,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  full  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  enemy,  and  clamorous  for  action,  it  was  resolved,  if  he  did  not 
accept  the  proffer  of  battle,  to  storm  Ms  camp.  But  Antiochus,  fearing  that 
the  spirit  of  his  men  would  sink  if  he  declined  fighting,  led  them  out  when 
he  saw  the  Romans  in  array. 
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The  Roman  army,  consisting  of  four  legions,  each  of  fifty-four  Iiundred 
men,  was  drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner,  its  left  resting  on  a  river ;  tliree 
thousand  Acliman  and  Pergamenian  foot  were  placed  on  the  right,  and  beyond 
them  the  horse,  about  three  thousand  in  number ;  sixteen  African  elephants 
were  stationed  in  the  rear.  The  army  of  Aiitiochus  consisted  of  sixty-tw^o 
thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty-four  elephants.  His  phalanx 
of  sixteen  thousand  men  was  drawn  up  in  ten  divisions,  each  of  fifty  men  in 
rank  and  tliirty-two  in  file,  with  two  elephants  in  each  of  the  intervals.  On 
the  left  and  right  of  the  phalanx  were  placed  the  cavalry,  the  light  troops 
and  the  remainder  of  the  elephants,  the  scythed  chariots,  and  Arab  archers, 

mounted  on  dromedaries.  i-  tl  -s  •  ;! 

When  the  armies  were  arrayed,  there  came  on  a  fog,  with  a  slight  kind 
of  rain,  which  relaxed  the  bowstrings,  slings,  and  dart  thongs  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  light  trooDS  of  the  king,  and  the  darkness  caused  confusion  in  his  long 
and  various  line.  Eumenes,  also,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  light  troops,  fright¬ 
ened  the  horses  of  the  scythed  chariots,  and  drove  them  off  the  field.  The 
Roman  horse  then  charged  that  of  the  enemy  and  put  it  to  flight ;  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  left  wing  extended  to  the  phalangites,  who,  by  their  o^yn  men 
rushing  from  the  left  among  them,  were  prevented  from  using  their  long 
mrmm  (or  spears),  and  were  easily  broken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Romans, 
who  now  also  knew  from  experience  how  to  deal  with  the  elephants.  Anti- 
ochus,  who  commanded  in  person  on  the  right,  drove  the  four  turms  or  troops 
of  horse  opposed  to  Mm,  and  a  part  of  the  foot,  back  to  their  camp ;  but 
M.  .ffiniilius,  who  commanded  there,  rallied  them.  Eumenes  brother^  Atta¬ 
ins,  came  from  the  right  with  some  horse ;  the  king  turned  and  fled ;  the 
rout  became  general ;  the  slaughter,  as  usual,  was  enormous ;  the  camp  was 
taken  and  pOlaged.  The  loss  of  the  Syrians  is  stated  at  fifty-tMee  thou¬ 
sand  slain  and  fourteen  hundred  taken ;  that  of  the  Romans  and  their  ally 
Eumenes  at  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  (190). 

All  the  cities  of  the  coast  sent  in  their  submission  to  the  consul,  who 
advanced  to  Sardis.  Antiochus  was  at  this  time  at  Apamea  ;  and  when  he 
learned  that  P.  Scipio,  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  was  arrived,  he  sent 
envoys  to  treat  of  peace  on  any  terms.  The  Romans  had  already  arranged 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  P.  Scipio  announced  them  _  as  follows  :  Antiochus 
should  abstain  from  Europe,  and  give  up  all  Asia  this  side  of  Taurus ;  pay 
fifteen  thousand  Euhoic  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  five  hundred 
down,  fifteen  hundred  when  the  senate  and  people  ratified  the  peace,  the 
remainder  in  twelve  years,  at  one  thousand  talents  a  year ;  give  Eumenes 
four  hundred  talents  and  a  quantity  of  com ;  give  twenty  hostages  ;  and, 
above  all.  deliver  up  Hannibal,  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  and  three  other  Greeks. 
The  king’s  envoys  went  direct  to  Rome,  wMther  also  went  Enmenes  m 
person,  and  embassies  from  Rhodes  and  other  places;  the  consul  put  Ms 
troops  into  winter  quarters  at  Magnesia,  Tralles,  and  Ephesus. 

At  Rome  the  peace  was  confirmed  with.  Antiochus.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ceded  territory  was  granted  to  Eumenes,  Lycia  and  a  part  of  Caria  to 
the  Rhodians  (whose  usually  prudent  aristocracy  committed  a  great  error 
in  seeking  this  aggrandisement  of  their  dominion),  and  such  towns  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans  were  freed  from  tribute-  L.  Scipio  triumpMd 
on  Ms  return  to  Rome,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  to  be  in  this 
respect  on  an  equality  with  his  illustrious  brother. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  succeeded  Scipio  in  Asia  (189),  and  as  the  Roman 
consuls  now  began  to  regard  it  as  discreditable  and  unprofitable  to  passtheir 
year  without  a  war,  he  looked  round  him  for  an  enemy  from  whom  he  might 
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deri\^e  fame  and  wealth.  He  fixed  on  the  Gallo-Grecians,  as  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  Gauls  were  called  who  had  passed  over  into  Asia  in  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  won  a  territory  for  themselves,  named  from  them  in  after- 
times  Galatia.  He  stormed  their  fortified  camp  on  Mount  Olympus  in 
Mysia,  gave  them  a  great  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Ancyra,  and  forced  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  booty  gained,  the  produce  of  their  plunder  for  many 
years,  was  immense.  Manlius  then  led  his  army  back  to  the  coast  for  the 
winter.  The  next  year  (188)  ten  commissioners  came  out  to  ratify  the  peace 
with  Antiochus ;  they  added  some  more  conditions,  such  as  the  surrender  of 
his  elephants ;  the  peace  was  then  sworn  to,  and  the  Romans  evacuated  Asia. 

Hannibal,  when  he  found  that  the  Romans  demanded  him,  retired  to 
Crete ;  not  thinking  himself,  however,  safe  in  that  island,  he  left  it  soon 
after  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  felt  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  presence  of  so  great  a  man.  But  the  vengeance  of  Rome  did 
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not  sleep,  and  no  less  a  person  than  T.  Flamininus  was  sent  (183)  to  demand 
his  death  or  his  surrender.  The  mean-spirited  Prusias,  immediately  after 
a  conference  with  the  Roman  envoy,  sent  soldiers  to  seize  his  illustrious 
guest.*' 

Cornelius  Hepos  has  left  us  a  somewhat  vivid  account  of  the  tragic  event. 
He  tells  us  that  Hannibal  had  long  made  it  a  practice  to  confine  himself  to  a 
certain  quarter  in  the  castle  which  the  king  had  provided  as  a  reward  for  his 
services.  The  fallen  hero  lived  constantly  in  expectation  that  his  enemies 
would  besiege  his  retreat,  and  he  therefore  provided  himself  with  many  avenues 
of  exit.  But  these  apparently  were  found  out  by  the  Romans,  who  finally 
surrounded  the  castle,  and  guarded  all  its  approaches.  The  servants  of  Hannibd 
ran  to  their  master  and  acquainted  him  with  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  assuring 
hiTTi  also  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  The  Carthaginian  preferred 
death  to  captivity,  and  at  once  swallowed  a  portion  of  poison  which,  it  is  alleged, 
he  had  always  with  him.  *‘Thus,  this  our  most  valiant  hero,”  says  Repos, ^ 
“  harassed  with  numerous  and  various  labours,  reposed  himself  in  death.”  How¬ 
ever  widely  the  actual  incidents  may  have  varied  from  this  recital  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  prove,  and  the  tale  as  just  told  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
final  scene  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  of  any  age. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  essential  authenticity — though  stories 
that  introduce  the  alluring  element  of  a  dramatic  exit  through  the  use  of  poison 
are  generally  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.® 
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"  It  is  said  that  Scipio  Africamis  died,  in  the  same  year  with  his  illustrious 
rival  an  instance  also  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  for  the  conqueror  of 
Cartiia'^e  breathed  his  last  in  exile.  In  the  year  193  he  had  had  a  specimen 
of  the  instability  of  popular  favour  ;  for  while  at  the  consular  elections  he 
and  all  the  Cornelian  gens  exerted  their  influence  in  favour  of  his  cousin 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Cneius  who  had  been  killed  in  Spain,  —  and 
who  was  himself  of  so  exemplary  a  character  that,  when  the  statue  of  the 
Idsean  mother  Cybele  was,  by  the  direction  of  the  Sibylline  books,  brought 
to  Rome  from  Pergamus,  it  was  committed  to  his  charge,  as  being  the  best 
roan  in  the  city  —  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  that  of  the  vainglorious 
1\  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who  sued  for  his  brother,  the  profligate  L.  Quinc- 
tius.  But,  as  the  historian  observes,  the  glory  of  Flamininus  was  fresher ; 
he  had  triumphed  that  very  year ;  ’whereas  Africanus  had  been  now  ten 
years  in  the  public  view,  and  since  his  victory  over  Hami.ibal  he  had  been 
consul  a  second  time,  and  censor  —  very  sufficient  reasons  for  the  decline 
of  his  favour  with  the  unstable  people. 

The  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Antiochus  (187)  the 

Q.  Petilfii,  tribunes  of  the  people,  at  the  instigation  it  is  said  of  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  cited  Scipio  Africanus  before  the  tribes,  to  answer  various  charges  on 
old  and  new  grounds,  of  '%’hich  the  chief  m^as  that  of  having  taken  bribes 
from  Antiocbus,  and  not  having  accounted  for  the  spoil.  Scipio  'was  at¬ 
tended  to  the  Forum  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people ,  he  disdained  to 
notice  the  charges  against  Mm ;  in  a  long  speech  he  enumerated  the  various 
actions  he  had  performed,  and  taking  a  hook  from  his  bosom, ^  In  this,’ 
said  he,  ‘‘is  an  account  of  all  you  want  to  kncm'.”  “  Read  it,”^said  the  trib¬ 
unes,  “and  let  it  then  be  deposited  in  the  treasury.”  “No,”  said  Scipio, 
« I  will  not  offer  myself  such  an  insult”  ;  and  he  tore  up  the  book  before 

The  night  came  on ;  the  cause  was  deferred  till  the  next  (My  :  at  da'wn  the 
tribunes  took  their  seat  on  the  rostra  ;  the  accused,  on  being  cited,  came  before 
it,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  his  friends  and  clients.  “  This  day,  ye  tribunes  and 
quirites,”  said  he,  “  I  defeated  Hannibal  in  Africa.  As,  therefore,  it  should 
be  free  from  strife  and  litigation,  I  will  go  to  the  Capitol  and  give  thanks  to 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  who  inspired  me  on  this  and  other  days  to  do  good 
service  to  the  state.  Let  whoso  will,  come  with  me  and  pray  to  the  gods  that 
ve  may  always  have  leaders  like  unto  me.”  He  ascended  the  Capitol ;  all 
followed  him,  and  the  tribunes  were  left  sitting  alone.  He  then  went  round 
to  all  the  other  temples,  still  followed  by  the  people  ;  and  to  last  day  of  his 
Morv  nearly  equalled  that  of  his  triumph  for  conquered  Africa.  His  cause 
was  put  off  for  some  days  longer ;  but  in  the  interval,  disgusted  wiM  the 
prospect  of  contests  with  the  tribunes  which  his  proud  spmt  could  ill  brook, 
he  retired  to  Liternum  in  Campania.  On  his  not  appearmg,  the  tribunes 
spoke  of  sending  and  dragging  him  before  the  tribunal ;  but  their  colleagues 
interposed,  especiaUy  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  from  whom 
pected,  as  ne  was  at  enmity  with  the  Scipios.  The  senate'  thanked  ^^accto 
for  his‘  noble  conduct, ^  the  matter  dropped,  and  Stiipio  spent  the  remamder 
of  his  days  at  Liternum.  He  was  buried  there,  it  is^said,  at  his  own  desire, 
that  his  ungrateful  country  might  not  even  possess  ms  ashes. 

The  actwnsof  the  two  great  men  who  were  aow  removed 
sufficiently  declare  their  characters.  As  a  general  H^niba.1  is  almost 
an  equal ;  not  a  single  mditary  error  canbe  charged  to  him, and  the  address 

1  For  this,  and  for  his  similar  conduct  to  L.  Scipio,  1he  family  gave  him  in  marriage  Cornelia, 

the  daughter  of  Africanus.  The  two  celebrated  Gracclu  were  their  sops. 
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with  which  he  managed  to  keep  an  army  composed  of  r 

ments  as  his  in  obedience,  even  when  obliged  tfacf  on 

astonishing.  The  charges  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  8001^11^  defensive,  is 

^  by  the  Roman  writers,  are  quite  unfounded  and 

Nowhere  does  Hannibal’s  character  appear  so  o-reat  as  wb™  &ots. 

%Zl  independence.  HererSonVJhel,?:: 

The  character  of  his  rival  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  „  i,  r 
P”®  ;  but  even  after  making  all  due  deductions,  much  retrains  tf  h'? 

His  military  talents  were  doubtless  considerable;  of  ^“1  vhtne  '*• 
but  little,  and  we  cannot  therefore  iudo-e  of  Mm  ^  we  hear 

riiough  a  high  aristocrat,  we  have,  hmvever,  seen  that  he  would  not 
owor  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  appealing  to  the  pe^fn Th^f 
tion  of  hLs  ambition;  and  we  certainlt  cannot  anprSf  thf 
the  public  man  who  disdained  to  produce  his  accoimts  wliPrf  rV 
his  vaunted  magnanimity  and  gpnerositv  we  h-ivp 
speak,  and  not  in  very  eLlted  terms.  Still  Rome  has  bift  onf 
annals  lo  place  in  comparison  with  that  of  Afrieanus  ■  that  mmA 
IS  a  greater  than  his -perhaps  than  any  other  ’  J«busCssar, 

peace  wth  CartLgebher^L'd  be^n  InnfaY^o^^^  elap^d  since  the 

in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Liguria,  and  Spain  The  rn  i?l?^°°h^°‘’  ^.°“an  arms 

time  Hannibal  was  m%tdy  seems  hard  to  alnm?t  f  ’ 
year  201,  at  the  instigatiL  of  one  H^XhTU  “  ‘>'® 

from  the  army  of  Macro  •  they  took  the  remained  behind 

consular  and  prietoriali  armies  in  the  Lldbnd  t^’ 

defeats,  were  completely  reduced-  the  V  ®“?*a‘ning  many  great 

tains,  made  a  longer  resistance  but’ thev  *°  their  moun- 

of  Rome.  In  Spain  the  Ss  portSnl  0 

mg  the  dominion  of  strangers  roL  eontfnnilht  ^ P0P“iat‘0n.  iU  brook- 
discipline 'of  the  Roman  feo-ions  and  the  still before  the 
celebrated  M.  Porcius  Cato “Xen  riQSb  ‘^o'anianders.  The 

coaduct  in  that  country.  ^  ^  ‘required  great  fame  by  Ms 

“i’to  rLtd  “  “'H  t™*-  “  >“s 

inevitable.  He  &ed  Cveyer  rmT  hfw  'X  be 

His  sou  and  successor  f  *°  ““  extremity. 

while  he  was  free  from  his  father’s  lov?  r!f  different  character ;  for 

sess  his  redeeming  quaHtls  and  i  did  not  pos- 

nvarioe.  It  was  rfsS  to^hl  ^ma ^ 
the  Romans.  Euinenes  of  Ppvo-am.,^  ^  ^  v?  ““,T  strength  with 

how  formidahle  he  was  beeSe^  X*  *°  ^V’esent 

envoys  of  Perseus  tried  in  vain  ’to  “?“®®?dy  of  crushing  him ;  the 

senate;  war  was  declared  fl72')  of  riie  jealous 

injuring  the  allies  of  Rome^  and  pretext  of  his 

"■  '■■ 

donia  had  sent  to  the  field  SnfoTli  ?, 

advanced  into  Thessalv  at  thfl  ^  Alexander  the  ureat.  Perseus 

time  the  Roman  legionJenteMd  it  from  ‘be  same 

g  ons  entered  it  from  Epirus.  An  engagement  of  cavalry 
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took  place  not  far  from  the  river  Peneus,  in  wMcb.  the  advantage  was 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  king.  In  another  encounter  success  was  on 
that  of  the  Romans  ;  after  which  Perseus  led  his  troops  home  for  the  winter 
and  Licinius  quartered  his  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia. 

Nothing  deserving  of  note  occurred  in  the  following  vear.  In  the  spring 
of  169  the  consul  Q.  Mareius  Philippus  led  his  army  over  the  Cambunian 
mouiitaias  into  Macedonia,  and  Perseus,  instead  of  occupying  the  passes  in 
the  rear  and  cutting  off  his  supplies  from  Thessaly,  cravenly  retired  before 
.him,  and  allowed  him  to  ravage  all  the  south  of  Macedonia.  Jlarcius  re¬ 
turned  to  Thessaly  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  (168)  the  new” 
consul,  L.  Hi^milius  Paulus  (son  of  the  consul  -who  fed  at  Canute),  a  man  of 
high  consideration,  of  great  talent,  and  who  had  in  a  former  consulate  gained 
much  fame  in  Spain,  came  out  to  take  the  command. 

Meantime  the  wretched  avarice  of  Perseus  was  putting  an  end  to  every 
chance  he  had  of  success.  Eumenes  had  offered,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  talents,  to  abstain  from  taking  pa,rt  in  the  war,  and  to  endeavour  to 
negotiate  a  peace  for  him :  Perseus  gladly  embraced  the  offer,  and  was  ready 
enough  to  arrange  about  the  hostages  w”Mch  Eumenes  agreed  to  give ;  but 
he  hesitated  to  part  with  the  money  before  he  had  had  the  value  for  it,  and 
he  proposed  that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Saiiiothiace  till  the 
w'ar  w’as  ended.  As  Samothrace  belonged  to  Perseus,  Eumenes  saw”  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  he  broke  off  the  negotiation.  Again,  a  body  of 
Gauls,  with  ten  thousand  horse  and  an  equal  number  of  foot,  from  beyond 
the  Ister,  to  whom  he  had  promised  large  pay,  were  now”  at  hand;  Perseus 
sought  to  circumvent  them  and  save  his  money,  and  the  offended  barbarians 
ravaged  Thrace  and  returned  home.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  that 
if  he  had  kept  his  word  with  these  Gauls,  and  sent  them  into  Tbessaiy,  the 
situation  of  the  .Roman  army,  placed  thus  between  two  armies,  might  have 
been  very  perilous.  Lastly,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  Illyricum, 
three  hundred  talents  if  he  went  to  w”ar  with  the  Romans  :  he  sent  ten  of 
them  at  once,  and  directed  those  w4o  bore  the  remainder  to  go  very  slowly  ; 
meantime  his  ambassador  kept  urging  Gentius,  who,  to  please  him,  seized  two 
Roman  envoys  who  arrived  just  then,  and  imprisoned  them.  Per’Seus,  think¬ 
ing  him  fully  committed  w”ith  the  Romans  by  this  act,  sent  to  recall  the  rest 
of  his  money. 

Paulus  led  his  army  without  delay  into  Macedonia,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pydna  he  forced  the  crafty  Perseus  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
The  victory  w”as  speedy  and  decisive  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  tne  Mace¬ 
donian  horse  fled,  the  king  setting  the  example,  and  the  phalanx  thim  left 
exposed  was  cut  to  pieces.  Perseus  fled  with  his  treasures  to  Ainphipolis, 
and  thence  to  the  sacred  isle  of  Samothrace,  All  Macedonia  submitted  to 
the  consul,  w”ho  then  advanced  to  Amphipolis  after  Perseus,  w”ho  in  vain 
sent  letters  suing  for  favour  (168). 

Meantime  the  prjetor  On.  Octavius  was  come  with  his  fleet  to  Samo- 
thrace.  He  sought  ineffectually  to  induce  Perseus  to  surrender,  and  then  so 
wrought  on  the  people  of  the  island,  that  the  unhappy  prince,  considering 
1^110  Rpif  no  longer  safe,  resolved  to  try  to  escape  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  his 
only  remaining  ally.  A  Cretan  ship-mas ler  undertook  to  convey  him  aw’ay 
secretly;  provisions,  and  as  much  money  as  could  be  carried  thither  unob¬ 
served,  were  put  on  board  his  bark  in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight  the 
king  left  the  temple  secretly  and  proceeded  to  the  appointed  spot.  But  nO' 
bark  was  there  ;  the  Cretan,  false  as  any  of  his  countrymen,  had  set  sail  for 
Crete  as  soon  as  it  was  dark»  Perseus  having  wandered  about  the  shore 
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till  near  daylight,  slunk  back  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the 
temple.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  to  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  consul.  Macedonia  was,  by  the  direction  of  the  senate 
divided  into  four  republics,  between  which  there  was  to  be  neither  inter¬ 
marriage  nor  purchase  of  immovable  property  (connuhium  or  commerdumY 
each  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own  government,  and  pay  to  Rome 
one-half  of  the  tribute  it  had  paid  to  the  kings  ;  the  silver  and  gold  mines 
were  not  to  be  wrought,  no  ship-timber  was  to  be  felled,  no  troops  to  be 
kept  except  on  the  frontiers  ;  all  who  had  held  any  office,  civil  or  military 
under  Perseus  were  ordered  to  quit  Maceaonia  and  go  and  live  in  Italy,  lest 
if  they  remained  at  home  they  should  raise  disturbances.  In  Greece  the 
lovers  of  their  country  were  put  to  death  or  removed  to  Italy,  under  pretext 
of  their  having  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  and  the  administration  of 
affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tools  of  Rome. 

Paulas  on  his  return  to  Rome  celebrated  his  triumph  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence.  His  soldiers  —  because  he  had  maintai,^jd  rigid  discipline  and  had 

fiven  them  less  of  the  booty  than  they  had  expected  —  instigated  by  Ser. 

ulpicius  Galba,  one  of  their  tribunes,  a  personal  enemy  to  the  consul,  had 
tried  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  eloquence  of  M.  Servilius  and  others  prevailed. 
Perseus  and  his  children,  examples  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  preceded 
the  car  of  the  victor.  After  the  triumph,  Perseus  was  confined  at  Alba  in 
the  Marsian  land,^  where  he  died  a  few  years  after. 

Octavius  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a  naval  triumph  ;  and  the  praetor  L. 
Anicius  Gallus,  who  had  in  thircy  days  reduced  Illyricum  and  made  Gentius 
and  ail  his  family  captives,  also  triumphed  for  that  country. 


AFFAIRS  OF  CARTHAGE  ^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Hannibaiian  War,  the  Carthaginians  seemed 
disposed  to  remain  at  peace ;  but  the  ambition  of  their  neighbour  Masinissa, 
whose  life,  to  their  misfortune,  was  extended  to  beyond  ninety  years,  would 
not  allow  them  to  rest.  He  was  continually  encroaching  on  their  territory 
and  seizing  their  subject  towns.  The  Roman  senate,  when  appealed  to  as 
the  common  superior,  sent  out  commissioners,  who  almost  invariably  decided 
in  favour  of  Masinissa,  and  he  gradually  extended  his  dominion  from  the 
ocean  inlands  to  the  Syrtes. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  one  of  those  sent  out ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  fertility  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  and  its  high 
state  of  culture,  and  the  strength,  v/ealth,  and  population  of  the  city,  he 
became  apprehensive  of  its  yet  endangering  the  power  of  Rome ;  his  vanity 
also,  of  which  he  had  a  large  share,  was  wounded,  because  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  manifestly  in  the  right,  would  not  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  decision 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues ;  and  he  returned  to  Rome  full  of  bitterness 
against  them.  Henceforth  he  concluded  all  his  speeches  in  the  senate  with 

This  town,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  lay  on  the  Fncine 

The  great  original  authority  for  the  Third  Pitnic  War  was  Polybius, whose  accounts  of 
striking  incidents  in  the  Hannibalic  Wars  we  have  previously  quoted.  Polybius  was  the  personal 
friend  of  Scipio  the  Younger  and  was  present,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  destruction  cf  Carthage. 
Unfortunately  his  first-hand  description  of  that  memorable  event  has  not  been  preserved.  But 
the  accounts  of  Livy  i  aud  of  Appiaui?  were  bas^  laargely,  if  not  solely,  upon  Polybius.  Appian’s 
ac^unt  of  tiie  wax  as  a  whole  is  too  long  for  insertiolihere ;  but  Keightley'gc  description  is  virtu- 
my  w  abridgment  of  Appian,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  at  times  the  translation  being  almc^ 
liteaL  For  the  concluding  scenes  we  shall  tom  to  Appian  himseE  3  ^  . 
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[hlsf words,  “I  also  think  that  Carthage  shoidd  be  destroyed.”  On  the 
nTher  side,  P.  Scipio  Nasioa,  either  from  a  regard  to  justice,  or,  ^  it  is  said 
nbSed  that  the  only  mode  of  saving  Rome  from  the  corruption  to  which 
f  vvas  tendin-  was  to  keep  up  a  formidable  rival  to  her  strenuously 
tMs  course  The  majority,  however,  iuoUned  to  the  opinion  of 
cSr  lias  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  the  first  plausible  pretext  for  declaring 
^  to  those  who  were  so  disposed  a  pretext  was  not  long  wantmg. 

"’"\tCartWe  tiers  were  threfparties  ;  the  Roman,  the  Numidi^,  ana 
.1,  mfar  oartv  This  last,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  alone  was  patriotic, 
K  tie  city  about  forty  of  the  principal  of  the  Numidian  party  and 
thl  people  swear  never  tole-admit  them  nor  Usten  to  any  propolis  for 
Tet -etuil  ^The  exiles  repaired  to  Masinissa,  who  sent  his  sons  Micipsa 
nd  cSnsla  to  Carthage  on  their  behalf.  But  Carthalo,  a  leader  of  the 
and  “  At  the  vates  against  them,  and  Hamilcar,  the  other  popular 

popular  party,  shut  the  ^es  ag^^  killed  some  of  those  who 

'landed  Mm  ^Ms  gave  oolasion  to  I  wlr  ;  a  battle  was  fought  between 
attenaed  Mm.  i  g  ^  ^  ,  Hasdrubal,  which  lasted  from  morn- 

"^rrnMM  S  hout  heSreo^  decided.  But  Masinissa  having 
^  ^llpd  the  pJinio  armv  Zn  a  MU,  starved  them  into  a  surrender ;  and 
rlw  SthS  were  departing  unarmed,  feU  on  and  slaughtered  them  aU. 

^nd  afteSvarious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  to  avert  it,  war 

previously  prepared  for  this  war. 


OUTBEEAK  OE  THE  THIBD  PEKIC  WAE 

The  Carthagimans  were  informed  atoost  at  *^6  s^e^m»^^o^the 

SK  ptub“  i-’m  „ 

S’:.™  Da», 

to  „d„  .  f.™l  •»“«' ‘SS'dS  -  bo- 

thirty  days  they  sent  him  ,  consuls  commanded  them, 

tages  to  the  consuls  in  Sicily,  "hv  their  own  laws,  and  to 

thfy  should  be  allowed  to  be  free  and  governed  b^Amr  own 

retain  aU  the  territory  they  P°™MAbvthMr  original  instructions, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  consuls  to  abide  y  P  mention  of  their 

The  Carthaginians  became  to  obey,  and 

city  having  W  made  by  the  sen^  th^hLages  accordingly  were  _sentto 


LUybanin,  amidst  the  tears  aadlamemauo^  Romeand  then  told  tie  Car- 
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and  resolution  to  live  at  peace  they  could  have  no  need  for  arms  and  weapons ; 
they  therefore  required  them  to  deliver  up  all  that  they  had.  This  mandate 
also  was  obeyed ;  two  hundred  thousand  sets  of  armour,  with  weapons  of  all 
kinds  in  proportion,  were  brought  on  wagons  into  the  Eoman  camp,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  priests,  the  senators,  and  the  chief  persons  of  the  city.  Cen- 
sorinus  then,  having  praised  their  diligence  and  ready  obedience,  announced 
to  them  the  further  will  of  the  senate,  which  was  that  they  should  quit  Car¬ 
thage,  w^hich  the  Komans  intended  to  level,  and  build  another  town  in  any 
part  of  the  territory  they  pleased,  but  not  within  less  than  ten  miles  of  the 
sea.  The  moment  they  heard  this  ruthless  command  they  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  every  extravagance  of  grief  and  despair ;  they  roiled  themselves 
on  the  ground,  they  tore  their  garments  and  their  hair,  they  beat  their 
breasts  and  faces,  they  called  on  the  gods,  they  abused  the  Eomans  for  their 
treachery  and  deceit.  When  they  recovered  from  their  paroxysm  they  spoke 
again,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  consul 
said  this  would  be  to  no  purpose,  for  the  will  of  the  senate  must  be  carried 
into  effect.  They  then  departed,  with  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  they  might  meet  wdth  at  home,  and  some  of  them  ran  away  on  the  road, 


fearing  to  face  the  enraged  populace.  Censorinus  forthwith  sent  twenty 
ships  to  cast  anchor  before  Carthage. 

The  people,  who  were  anxiously  w^aiting  their  return,  when  they  saw  their 
downcast  melancholy  looks,  abandoned  themselves  to  despair  and  lamented 
aloud.  The  envoys  passed  on  in  silence  to  the  senate  house,  and  there 
made  known  the  inexorable  resolve  of  Rome.  When  the  senators  heard 
it  they  groaned  and  wept ;  the  people  without  joined  in  their  lamentations ; 
then  giving  way  to  rage,  they  rushed  in  and  tore  to  pieces  the  principal 
advisers  of  the  delivery  of  the  hostages  and  arms  ;  they  stoned  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  and  dragged  them  about  the  city  ;  and  then  fell  on  and  abused  in 
various  ways  such  Italians  as  happened  to  be  still  there.  The  senate  that 
^ry  day  resolved  on  war  ;  they  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves,  they  chose 
Hasdrubal  whom  they  had  condemned  to  death,  and  who  was  at  a  place 
called  Nepheris  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  —  general  for 
j a-nother  Hasdrubal,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  for  the  city  ; 
and  having  again  applied  in  vain  to  the  consuls  for  a  truce  that  they  might 
send  eniroys  to  Rome,  they  prepared  vigorously  for  defence,  resolved  to 
endure  the  last  rather  than  abandon  their  city.  The  temples  and  other 
sacred  places  were  turned  into  workshops,  men  and  women  laboured  day 
and  night  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  thr.  women  cut  off  their  long  hair 
that  it  mi^t  be  twisted  into  bowstrings.  The  consuls  meantime,  though 
urged  by  Masinissa,  did  noi  advance  against  the  city,  either  through  dislike 
of  the  unpleasant  task,  or  because  they  thought  that  they  could  take  it 


the  MACEDOKIAH  AInD  tried  puric  wabs 
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At  length  they  led  their  troops  to  the  attack  of 
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whenever  they  pleased. 

The  city  of  Carthage  lay  on  a  peninsula  at  the  hottom  of  a  large  bay  ;  at 
its  neck  which  was  nearly  three  miles  in  width,  stood  the  citadel,  Byrsa,  on 
a  rock  whose  summit  was  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Esmun  or  jEsculapms  ; 
from  the  neck  on  the  east  ran  a  narrow  belt  or  tongue  of  land  between  the 
lake  of  Tunis  and  the  sea ;  at  a  little  distance  inlands  extended  a  rocky 
ridg^  th'^ouo'h  which  narrow  passes  had  been  hev^n.  The  harbour  w^as  on 
^he  elst  side  of  the  peninsula  ;  it  was  double,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  one,  and  its  mouth,  which  was  seventy  feet  -wide,  was  secured  with 
iron  chains  ;  the  outer  harbour  was  surrounded  by  a  quay  for  the  landing  of 
croods  *The  inner  one,  named  the  Gothon,  was  for  the  ships  of  war ;  its 
Lly  entrance  was  through  the  outer  one,  and  it  was  defended  by  a  double 
wal-  in  its  centre  was  an  elevated  island,  on  which  stood  the  admiraxs 
house  whence  there  was  a  view  out  over  the  open  sea.  The  Cothon  was 
to  contain  220  ships,  and  was  provided  with  ad  the  requisite  magazines. 

A  single  wall  emuroned  the  whole  city  ;  that  of  B}Tsa  was  triple,  each  wall 
being  thirty  ells  high  exclusive  of  the  battlements,  and  at  mte^als  of  two 
hundred  feet  w-ere  towers  four  stories  high.  A  double 
round  each  wll,  the  lower  one  containing  st^s  for  three  hundred  elephants 
and  four  thousand  horses,  with  granaries  for  their  fodder ;  the  upper  barracks, 
for  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse.  Three  streets  led  from 
k^sa  to  the  market,  which  was  near  the  Cothon,  which  harbour  gave  name 
to  this  Quarter  of  the  town.  That  part  of  the  town  which  lay  to  the  west  and 
north  was  named  Megara  ;  it  was  more  thinly  inhabited,  ana  fuL  of  gardens 
i°vided  by  walls  and  hedges.  The  city  was  m  rades, 

and  is  said  to  have  contained  at  this  time  seven  hundred  thousand ^abitants. 

The  consuls  divided  their  forces  ;  Censonnus  attacked  from  his  ships  the 
wall  there  it  was  weakest,  at  the  angle  of  the  isthmus,  whne  Manaus 
attempted  to  fill  the  ditch  and  carry  the  outer  works  of  the  great  waB. 
They  reckoned  on  no  resistance  ;  but  their  expectations  were  deceivre^  ^d 
they^ were  forced  to  retire.  Ce’asorinus  then  constructed  two  large 
rai^s  with  which  he  threw  down  a  part  of  the  wall  near  the  telt ,  the 
torinrus  partly  rebuilt  it  during  the  night,  and  next  day  they  drove 
with  loss  such  of  the  Romans  as  had  entered  by  the  breach.  They  had 
in  the  nio-ht  made  a  sally  and  burned  the  engines  of  the  besiegers.  It  bemg 
now  the  days,  Censorinus  finding  the  situation  of  his  e^p,  close  to 
lake  of  standing  water,  unwholesome,  removed  to  the  seashore.  The  _ 

<s.  *■“"  “ 

ships,  many  of  which  were  _  elections  the  Carthaginians 

bensorinus^  having  gone  to  Rome  for  the  elect^  S 

became  more  oaring,  and  they  7®^  foi-  the  presence  of  mind 

Manilius,  in  which  they  would  have  succeeded  but  lo  P  ^  . 

of  Scipio,one  of  the  tribunes  who  led 

and  fell  on  them  unexpectedly.  A  arwiv.  Manilitis 

by  the  same  Scipio,  who  was  now  the  li  e  tmom  to  NepWis  against 

would  have  been  cut  off  had  it  no  ^  I  itome  to  inquire 
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for  Mm  was  also  manifest ;  of  all  wMch  the  cLmiskotLSorZff^’'® 
and  people  on  their  return.  ioioinaed  the  senate 

Masinissa  dying  at  this  time,  left  the  ree-ulatinn  nf  i  •  j 
who  divided  the  regal  office  among  the  thrfe  legitimat^soMr 
monarch  ;  giving  the  capital  and  the  chief  dignfty  to  MicM  a 
management  of  tHe  foreign  relations  to  Gulussa  and 
justice  to  Mastanabal.  Scipio  also  induced  Himilco 
mander,  who  had  hitherto  done  the  Komans  much  mischief  ^o  de 
brmging  over  with  Mm  twenty-two  hundred  horses.  ’  *  ^  ‘ 

In  the  spring  (148)  the  new  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Pi<?n  t.  ^ 

the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  pr^tor  L  Hostilin^  Mo  • 
of  the  fleet.  They  attacked  the  town  of  ciupefby  sef  miT^  *? 
repulsed;  and  Calpurnius  then  spent  the  whole  summer  to  no 
siege  of  a  strong  town  named  Hippasreta  The  CarthoJ-  P“^P®se  in  the 

theirune.pectedgoodfortune,we^J^nf;maste;soa^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  detach  the  Numidians 
of  his  successes  over  Manilius  asnired  to  tto  “  5"^  x,  -^i^sdrubal,  proud 
the  other  Hasdrubal  of  WMg  f  •  '^® 

in  the  Romau  camp;  and  whin  tMs last  on  t;  Gulussa,  who  was 

senate,  hesitated  from  surprise  the  senatoVs  fell^  charged  with  it  in  the 
seato;  and  Ms  rival  thus  gS  Ms  oMect  th® 

The  elections  now  came  on  at  Romp-  ^  j.i. 

theaedileship;  all  eyes  were  turnfd 

idle,  and  the  letters  from  the  soldiers  in  Afri™  r»l  '""ere  not 

man  able  to  take  Carthage.  The  tribes  therefnrp  *^® 

sul,  though  he  was  not  of  the  proper  aJe  ^  Se^  ®  ®/ 

““3 

bistonan  Polybius  and  the  phOosoDhe^r  ^  Afneanus;  the  Greek 

friends;  and  he  had  already  distinlisLdW^^  ^  r  instructors  and 
and  Africa.  nisHnguisUed  himself  as  a  soldier  both  in  Spain 

The  very  evening  that  Scipio  arrived  at  Utica  v.  i.  j 

opportunity  of  saving  a  part  of  the  Roman  rrmv  ^M^ 
man,  having  brought  the  fleet  close  tn  facfi,  ^  ’  j  ^  Mancinus,  a  vain  rash 
wall  over  tSe  cHfff  left  uhlTknde^^  and  ^ 

Uie  waU.  The  CarthagLkrSei  tlto  *« 

Romans  drove  them  back  and  entered  thf  town  *^®“’  *^® 

and  as  it  was  now  evening  he  sent  off  to  Uti™  more  men, 

reinforeement  to  be  forwarded  witbnnt  Li  ’  provisions  and  a 

able  to  keep  their  position.  Scinio  whn  would  never  be 

mi^ight  the  letters  of  Mancin^-’SordeSthe 

with  Mm  and  the  serviceable  TTHcan.  +  ^  fio  MM  brought 

forth  in  the  last  w;^  dfreetiS  Msl /n  °“®’  J^® 

thenmelves  be  seen  ;  he  also  rfleaLd  T  nr!  ^®‘ 

Carthage  that  Scipio  was  coming  M»nc^  ’  *0  ‘®I1  at 

by  the  enemies,  who  attacked  him  at  davL  pressed 

yth  armour  around  the  remainder  rtbiw^'  fi'"®  hundred  men 

tMs  availed  them  not ;  they  were  oithe  nn^  t  “®“® ! 

•Thelawfma -  forth.  .  ^ 

years,  and  Scipio  was  only  thirty. 
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when  Scipio  appeared.  The  Carthaginians,  who  expected  him,  fell  back  a 
little,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  off  Mancinns  and  his  companions  in  peril. 

Scipio,  on  taking  the  command,  finding  extreme  laxity  of  discipline  and 
disorder  in  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  Piso,  called  an 
assembly,  and  having  upbraided  the  soldiers  with  their  conduct,  declared  his 
resolution  of  maintaining  strict  discipline ;  he  then  ordered  all  sutlers,  camp- 
followers,  and  other  useless  and  pernicious  people  to  quit  the  camp,  which 
he  now  moved  to  within  a  little  distance  of  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians 
also  formed  a  camp  about  half  a  mile  from  their  walls,  which  Hasdrubal 
entered  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  —  all 
seasoned  troops. 

When  Scipio  thought  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  men  sufficiently  re-' 
vived,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a 
night  attack  on  the  Megara;  but 
being  perceived  by  the  defenders, 
the  Romans  could  not  scale  the 
walls.  Scipio  then  observing  a  tur¬ 
ret  (probably  a  garden  one)  which 
belonged  to  some  private  person, 
and  was  close  to  the  wall,  and  of 
the  same  height  with  it,  made  some 
of  his  men  ascend  it.  These  drove 
down  with  their  missiles  those  on 
the  walls  opposite  them,  and  then 

laying  planks  and  boards  across  ■  a  Bomak  Stanbabd 

got  on  the  wall,  and  jumping  down 

opened  a  gate  to  admit  Scipio,  who  entered  with  four  thousand  men.  The 
Punic  soldiers  fled  to  the  Byrsa,  thinking  that  the  rest  of  the  town  was 
taken,  and  those  in  the  camp  hearing  the  tumult  ran  thither  also ;  but  Scipio, 
finding  the  Megara  full  of  gardens  with  trees  and  hedges  and  ditches  filled 
with  water,  and  therefore  unsafe  for  an  invader,  withdrew  to  men  and  went 
back  to  his  camp.  In  the  morning  Hasdrubal,  to  satiate  his  rage,  took  what 
Roman  prisoners  he  had,  and  placing  them  on  the  walls  in  sight  of  the  Soman 
camp,  mutilated  them  in  a  most  horrible  manner,  and  then  flung  them  down 
from  the  lofty  battlements.  When  the  senators  blamed  him,  he  put  some 
of  them  to  death,  and  he  made  himself  in  effect  the  tyrant  of  the  city. 

Scipio  having  taken  and  burned  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy,  formed 
a  camp  within  a  dart’s  cast  of  their  wall,  running  from  sea  to  sea  across  the 
isthmus,  and  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  By  this  means  he  cut  them  off 
from  the  land;  and  as  the  only  way  in  which  provisions  could  now  be 
brought  into  the  city  was  by  sea,  when  vessels,  taking  advantage  of  winds 
that  drove  off  the  Roman  ships,  ran  into  the  harbour,  he  resolved  to  stop  up 
its  mouth  by  a  mole.  He  commenced  from  the  belt,  for ming'  the  mole  of 
great  breadth  and  wdth  huge  stones.  The  Isesieged  at  first  mocked  at  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans;  but  when  they  saw  how^ rapidly  the  work  advance 
they  became  alarmed,  and  mstantly  set  about  digging  another  passage  out 
of  the  port  into  the  open  sea;  they  at  the  same  time  built  ships  out  of  the 
old  materials ;  and  they  wrought  so  constantly  and  so  secretly,  that  the 
Romans  at  length  saw  all  their  plans  frustrated,  a  new  entrance  opened  to 
the  harbour,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war  and  great  number  of  smaEer 
vessels  issue  from  it.  Had  their  evil  destiny  now  allowed  the  Cartliaginiaiis 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation  of  the  Romans,  and  fall  at  once  on 
their  fleet,  which  was  utterly  unprepared,  they  might  have  destroyed  it; 
but  they  contented  themselves  with  a  bravado  and  then  returned  to  port. 
On  the  third  day  the  two  fleets  engaged  from  morn  till  eve  with  various 
success.  The  small  vessels  of  the  enemy  annoyed  the  Romans  very  much 
in  the  action;  but  in  the  retreat  they  got  ahead  of  their  own  ships,  and 
blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  obliged  them  to  range  themselves 
along  a  quay  which  had  been  made  without  the  walls  for  the  landing  of 
goods,  whither  the  Roman  ships  followed  them  and  did  them  much  mischief. 
During  the  night  they  got  into  port,  but  in  the  morning  Scipio  resolved  to 
try  to  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  quay  which  was  so  close  to  the  harbour. 
He  assailed  the  w^orks  that  were  on  it  with  rams,  and  threw  down  a  part  of 
them ;  but  in  the  niglit  the  Carthaginians  came,  some  swimming,  some  wad¬ 
ing  through  the  water,  having  combustibles  with  them,  to  wdiich  they  set 
fire  when  near  the  machines,  and  thus  burned  them.  They  then  repaired  the 
works ;  but  Scipio  finally  succeeded  in  fixing  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men 
on  the  quay. 

During  the  winter  Scipio  took  by  storm  the  Punic  camp  before  Nepheris, 
and  that  town  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  twenty-two  days.  As  it  was 
from  Nepheris  that  Carthage  received  almost  the  whole  of  its  supplies,  they 
now  failed,  and  famine  was  severely  felt.<^ 


APPIAN’S  account  op  the  destruction  op  CARTHAGE 

As  soon  as  spring  came  on,  Scipio  assaulted  the  citadel  called  Byrsa  and 
the  gate  called  Cothon  at  the  same  time,  which  caused  Hasdrubal  to  set  on 
fire  that  part  of  the  gate  which  was  square ;  but  whilst  he  expected  Scipio 
should  make  a  new  attempt  on  that  side,  and  stood  firm  with  the  inhabitants, 
Lgelius  mounted  privately  by  the  other  side  of  the  gate  which  was  of  a  round 
figure,  and  making  himself  master  of  it,  the  shouts  of  those  that  were  already 
got  up  so  dismayed  the  enemies  that  the  other  soldiers  now  contemning  the 
besieged,  and  having  filled  all  the  places  difficult  to  pass  %vith  beams,  en¬ 
gines,  and  planks,  they  leaped  in  on  all  sides  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance 
of  the  guards  oppressed  with  hunger  and  lost  to  all  courage ;  Scipio  thus 
possessed  of  the  wall  that  encompassed  the  gate  called  Cothon,  got  thence 
into  the  great  place  of  the  city  which  was  nigh  unto  it,  where  night  coming 
on,  and  not  suffering  him  to  go  farther,  he  kept  there  in  arms  with  those 
soldiers  he  had  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  day  broke,  caused  four  thousand 
fresh  men  to  come  thither,'  who  being  got  into  Apollo’s  temple,  plundered 
Ms  statue  wMcli  was  all  of  gold,  and  all  the  inside  of  the  temple,  which  was 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  of  a  thousand  talents’  weight.  They  cut  in 
pieces  the  plates  with  their  swords,  do  what  their  captains  could  to  hinder 
them,  till  such  time'  as  having  got  what  they  could  they  pursued  their 
enterprise. 

MeanwMle  Scipio’s  cMef  design  was  against  the  place  called  Byrsa,  for 
that  was  the  strongest  of  all  the  city,  and  a  world  of  people  were  retreated 
thither.  The  wmy  from  the  great  place  thither  was  up  hill  through  three 
streets,  on  each  side  of  which  there  was  a  continuance  of  very  high  houses, 
whose  upper  stories,  jetting  somewhat  over  into  the  street,  whole  showers  of 
darts  flew  from  thence  upon  the  Romans,  who  were  constrained  before  they 
passed  farther  to  force  the  first  houses  and  there  post  themselves,  that  from 
thence  they  might  drive  out  those  that  fought  in  the  neighbouring  houses. 
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If"er  they  had  driven  them  out  they  laid  beams  and  plants  from  one 
ride  street  to  the  other,  on  which,  as  on  bridges  they  passed  across  the 

Streets ;  thus  they  maintained  war  in  the  chambers  whilst  as  fast  as  they  met  , 
^Kav  foWlit  more  cruelly  below  in  the  streets.  i 

\'il  peaces  were  filled  with  cries  and  groans,  people  dying  a  thousana 
different  sorts  of  deaths,  some  at  sword’s  point,  some  thro^  headlong  down 
lom  tL  tops  of  the  houses  upon  the  pavement,  others  falling  upon  javelins 
nikes  and  ^ords  presented  against  them,  however  none  durst  jet  set  fire 
blru4  of  those  who  maintained  the  fight  in  the  lofts  ;  but  when  Scipio  had 
the  foot  of  the  fortress  all  the  three  streets  were  immediately  in  a 
i!me  and  the  soldiers  had  charge  to  hinder  the  rums  of  the  houses  caused 
bv”he  fire  from  falling  into  the  street,  that  the  whole  army  might  the 

by  tne  r,!,««cre-  and  now  were  new  spectacles  of  calamity  to  be 

“en®  thTfir^evoLing^and  overturning  the  houses,  and  the  Eoman  soldiers 
fu  abttJo  far  lrom  hfndering  it,  thatihey  endeavoured  to  mvolve  the  rest 
in  the  same  ruin.  The  miserable  Carthaginians  m  cjespair  falling  confusedly 
with  the  stones  and  bricks  on  the  pavement,  dead  bodies, 

Uv  t  and  especi^^^^  old  men,  women,  and  chddren,  who  had  hidden  them- 
selv  ef  in  the  mostlecret  places  of  the  houses  some  laden  with  wjnds 
"•i-K  o  i-.Q'if  Knrnt  and  all  crying  out  in  a  deplorable  manner,  others  tumblmg 
hfadlong  from  the  upper  stlries  of  the  houses  among  the  mass  of  stones  and 

mmmim'Msm 

time  and  '.J  efS^naaona  and  pioneeia,  mho  tool 

sounds  of  the  trumpets,  ,  ^and  hindered  them  from  amnsmg 

their  orders,  made  them  even  they  continued  six  days 

themselves  at  these  spectacles.  I  .  soldiers  were  from  time 

and  six  nights  wdthout  respite,  save  only  that  labour, 

to  time  relieved  by  o*er  fresh  ones  lest  fte  "seipio  only  bore 

slaughter  and  horror  shouW  make  e  _  in  action,  continually 

out  all  this  time  without  sleepmg;  ^^“'^nTno  food  but  what  ofiered 
running  from  one  place  to  tired  out  he  sat 

itself  by  chance  as  he  was  passing,  till  ,  passed.  Meanwhile 

down  in  ,  an  eminent  place,  that  e  mi  calami^  seemed  likely  to 

strange  havoc  was  made  on  all  ,  |.|^gy  had  recourse  to  his 

continue  much  longer,  when  on  the  Kn'id^be  Vervein  of  ^soulapius 

clemency,  and  came  to  him  bringing  in  tji®'  ■.  j  j.j,ggs  desiring  no  other 

^mpoStatSatTe  p|ase®  to 

out  of  the  little  gate  towards  the  fields  with  a  good  g 
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The  runaways,  who  were  about  nine  hundred,  seeing  there. was  no  mercy 
for  them,  withdrew  into  the  temple  with  H^drubal,  his  wife- and  chili^en, 
wWre  though  thev  were  a  small  number,  they  inight  defend  themselves, 
because  of  the  height  of  the  place  situated  upon  rocks,  and  to  which  in  time 
Keace  they  ascended  by  sixty  steps,  but  at  length  oppressed  with  famme 
and  fear,  and  seeing  their  destruction  so  nigh,  impatience  seized 
&:S  and  ratting  the  temple  they  fled  to  the  tohest 

Xrv  HaSlrubal  meanwhile  privately  withdraw  himself  and  went  to  Scipio 
with  'a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand ;  Scipio  having  commanded  him  to  come 
up  and  prostrate  himself  at  his  feet,  showed  him  to  the  pnaways,  who  seeing 
Sn  demanded  sUence,  which  being  granted,  after  haiung  vomited  forth  ^ 
Xite  number  of  revilings  and  reproaches  against  Hasdrubal,  they  set  fire  to 
t^rtemnle  and  buried  themselves  in  the  flame.  It  is  said  that  whilst  the 
wa7kindling,  Hasdrubal’s  wife,  decking  herself  in  the  best  mamer  she 
S,  and  plac^g  herself  in  the  sight  of  Scipio,  spoke  to  him  with  a  loud 

voice  in  this  manner. 

The  Oration  of  EaedrvbaVs  Wife;  Scipio’ s  Moralising 

“I  wish  nothing  to  thee,  O  Roman,  but  all  prosperity,  for  thou  dost  act 
only  according  to  the  rights  of  war.  But  I  beseech  tne  gods  of  Carthage, 
and  thou  thyseH  to  pun4,  as  he  deserves,  that  Hasdrubal,  who  has  betrayed 
his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife,  and  children,”  and  then  addressing  her  speech 
to  Hasdrubal:  “Perfidious  wretch,”  said  she,  thou  most  wicked  of  all 
mankind  f  This  fire  is  about  to  devour  me  and  my  children  ;  hut  thou,  great 
captain  of  Carthage,  for  what  triumph  are  not  thou  reserved,  or  what  punish¬ 
ment  will  not  he  make  thee  suffer,  at  wi^ose  feet  I  now  see  thee.  ^  ^ 

After  these  reproaches  she  cut  her  children’s  throats  and  cast  them  into 
the  fire,  and  then  threw  herself  headlong  in  ;  such,  as  is  reported,  was  the  end 
of  this  woman,  but  this  death  had  certainly  better  become  her  husband. 

As  for  Scipio,  seeing  that  city  which  had  flourished  for  seven  hunted 
years  since  it  was  first  built,  comparable  to  any  empire  whatsoever  for  extent 
of  dominion  by  sea  and  land,  for  its  arms,  for  its  fleets,  for  its  elephants,  for 
its  riches,  and  preferable  even  to  all  nations  on  the  earth  for  generosity  and 
resolution,  since  after  their  arms  and  ships  were  taken  away,  they  had  sup¬ 
ported  themselves  against  famine  and  war  for  three  years  together, 

It  I  say,  now  absolutely  ruined,  it  is  said  that  he  shed  tears  and  publicly 
deplored  the  hard  fortune  of  his  enemies.  He  considered  that  cities, 
peoples,  and  empires  are  subject  to  revolutions,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of 
private  men,  that  the  same  disgrace  had  happened  to  Troy,  that  powerful 
city,  and  afterwards  to  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  whose  domimon 
extended  so  far,  and  lately  to  the  Macedonians,  whose  empire  was  so  great 
and  flourishing,  which  was  the  reason  that  unawares,  and  as  it  were  without 
thinking  of  it,  that  distich  of  Homer^s  escaped  him,  — 

P-  Ibne/  says  of  this  :  “  We  have  serious  douhts  about  the  truth  of  this  dramatic  effect,  vrhi^ 
would  do  honour  to  any  stage  manager.  A  woman  standing  on  the  roof  of  a  burning  temp  ^  ’ 
in  the  midst  of  uproar  and  carnage,  haranguing  her  husband,  who  is  at  a  safe  distance,  is  3- 
passing  all  bounds  of  historical  probability.  What  makes  it  particularly  suspicious  is  the  pretty 
little  piece  of  adulation  which  the  frantic  woman  has  the  politeness  to  address  to  Scipm: 
ail  vitucTiS  iKdeSiP  d  "Bajfiaie,  iwl  yap  ToXe/ilay  hrpareiaas.  Appian,5r  VIII,  31. 

iTavf,y€  rk,  x^P^ras.  Polybius/  XXXIX,  3, 6.  All  this  is  as  much  a  “ 

a  sensational  novel.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Hasdrubal  and  his  wife  were  retained  by  the 
deserters  again  their  will.  At  last  Hasdrubal  succeeded  in  escaping  from  them 
Appian,  rai,  .31).  It  is  possible  that  thereupon  his  wife  and  children  were  murdered  before 
his  eyes.”] 
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“  Priam’s  and  Troy’s  time  come,  they  Fates  obey, 
And  must  to  fire  and  sword  be  made  a  prey.” 


And  Polybius  wbo  bad  been  bis  tutor,  demanding  of  bim  in  famliar  dis- 
r'.ourse  wbat  be  meant  by  those  words,  be  ingeniously  answered,  that 
^deration  of  tbe  vicissitude  of  buman  affairs  bad  P^t  bim  in  mmd  of  his 
country,  whose  fate  he  likewise  feared  ;  as  the  same  Polybius  reports  in  his 

histories. 

Plundering  the  Oity 

Carthage  thus  taken,  Scipio  gave  the  plunder  to  soldiers  fo^'.some 
davs  eiceft  only  the  gold  and  silver,  and  offenngs,  ivhich  ii-ere  found  in  the 
tmbe.  After  which  he  distributed  several  military  recompenses  to  all  his 
golfers  except  only  those  who  had  pillaged  Apollo’s  temple.  And  having 
c  iused  a  very  light  ship  to  be  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  he  sent 
■I  tr,  Rome  to  carry  the  news  of  victory,  and  caused  it  to  be_  signified 
throu(^hout  all  Sicily  that  those  who  would  come  and  claim  the  offerings  made 
to  thSr  temples,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Carthaginians  when 
they  had  maL  war  in  that  island,  should  have  them  restored.  Th^  gm^ 
tetimonies  of  his  goodness  in  all  that  he  could,  he  gaff  the  good  o  ^ 
tfe  ™oDle.  And,  at  last,  having  sold  what  remmned  of  the  spoil,  he  caused 
'll  the  bucklers  eno-ines,  and  useless  ships  to  he  piled  together,  and  h^g 
fte  th;  Romans,  set  fire  to  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  Mai^  and 

^^“ThT'ship  that  went  from  Carthage  happened  to  arrive  at  Rome  in  ^ 

PYenino-  w^here  as  soon  as  the  news  was  known  of  the  taking  of  that  _ 

the  people  flocked  to  the  public  places,  and  the  night  was  spent  ^ 

and  embracing  each  other,  as  if  this  victory  (the  greatef  that  ever  the 
had  SS  had  confirmed  the  public  repose,  wkich  they  before  thought 
Thev  knew  well,  that  tiiey  and  their  predecessors  had  done  great 
things  against  the  Macedonians,  the  Spaniards,  “f  f  fe 

Antfoohls  as  likewise  in  Italy ;  but  they  confessed  they  never  had  a  war  so 
much  to  he  feared  as  this,  by  reason  of  the 

gates,  and  in  the  streets,  running  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
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The  people  having  thus  spent  the  night,  on  the  morrow  solemn  sacrifices 
were  made  to  the  gods,  and  public  prayers,  wherein  every  tribe  assist^ 
separately  ;  after  which  plays  and  spectacles  were  exhibited  to  public  view 

and  then  the  senate  sent  ten  commissioners,  of  the  number  of  the  Father  ’ 
to  settle  jointly  with  Scipio  such  orders  as  were  most  necessary  for  that 
province  and  for  the  Romans’  best  advantage.  As  soon  as  they  were  arrived 
they  ordered  Scipio  to  demolish  what  remained  of  Carthage ;  henceforth 
forbidding  any  to  inhabit  there,  with  horrible  imprecations  against  those 
who  in  prejudice  of  this  interdict  should  attempt  to  rebuild  anything  esne- 
cially  the  fort  called  Byrsa,  and  the  place  called  Megara,  to  the  rest  thev 
defended  no  man’s  entrance.  They  decreed  likewise  that  all  the  cities  which 
in  that  war  had  held  on  the  enemy’s  party  should  be  razed,  and  gave  their 
territories,  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms,  to  the  Roman  allies,  particularly 
gratifying  those  of  Utica  with  all  the  country  extending  from  Carthage  to 
Hippone;  they  made  all  the  rest  of  the  province  tributary,  from  which 
neither  men  or  women  were  exempt,  resolving  that  every  year  there  should 
be  a  prsetor  sent  from  the  city,  and  having  given  these  orders  they  returned 
to  Rome.  Scipio  having  executed  them,  and  beholding  himself  at  the  height 
of  his  wishes,  made  sacrifices,  and  set  forth  plays  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
after  settling  aU  things  in  a  good  condition  returned  to  Rome,  whith4  he 
entered  in  triumph.  Never  was  anything  beheld  more  glorious,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  statues  and  rarities,  and  curious  pieces  of  an  inesti¬ 
mable  price  which  the  Carthaginians  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  bringing 
into  Africa  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  had  gained  so  vast  a 
number  of  victories.^ 


THE  ACH^AjST  war 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Lucullus  and  Galba  took  command  in  Spain, 
the  senate  was  induced  to  perform  an  act  of  tardy  justice  in  the  release  of 
the  Achman  captives.  The  abduction  of  the  best  men  in  every  state  of 
Greece  gave  free  scope,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  tyrants 
favoured  by  Rome.  In  the  Achaean  assembly  alone  there  was  still  spirit 
enough  to  check  Callicrates,  who  never  ventured  to  assail  the  persons  and 
property  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Meantime  years  rolled  on;  the  captives 
still  languished  in  Etruscan  prisons;  hope  deferred  and  sickness  were 
fast  thinning  their  numbers;  the  assembly  asked  only  that  Polybius  and 
Stratius  might  return,  but  the  request  was  met  by  a  peremptory  negative. 
At  last,  when  Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  he  induced  Cato  to  intercede 
for  these  unhappy  men.  The  manner  of  the  old  censor’s  intercession  is 
characteristic. 

The  debate  had  lasted  long  and  the  issue  was  somewhat  doubtful,  when 
Cato  rose,  and,  without  a  word  about  justice  or  humanity,  simply  said: 
‘‘  Have  we  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  here  all  day,  debating  whether  a 
parcel  of  old  Greeks  are  to  have  their  coffins  made  here  or  at  home  ?  ”  The 
question  was  decided  by  this  unfeeling  argument,  and  the  prisoners,  who  in 
sixteen  years  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  to  three  hundred,  were  set 
free.  But  when  Polybius  prayed  that  his  comrades  might  be  restored  to 
their  former  rank  and  honours,  the  old  senator  smiled,  and  told  him  “  he  was 
acting  like  Ulysses,  when  he  ventured  back  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  to 
recover  his  cap  and  belt." 


TH 
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Tlie  ^men  released  in  tMs  nngracions  had  passed  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  captivity.  The  elder  and  more  experienced  among  them 
were  dead.  The  survivors  returned  with  feelings  embittered  against 
Rome  •  they  were  rash  and  ignorant,  and,  what  was  worse,  they  had  lost 
all  sense  of  honour  and  all  principle,  and  were  ready  to  expose  their  country 
to  any  danger  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  passions.  The  chief  name  that 
has  reached  us  is  that  of  Diseus.  Polybius  did  not  return  at  first,  and 
when  he  reached  Greece  he  found  his  countrymen  acting  with  such  reckless 
violence  that  he  gladly  accepted  Scipio’s  invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
the  siege  of  Carthage.  Callicrates,  hy  a  strange  reverse,  was  now  the 
leader  of  the  moderate  party.  Diffius  advocated  every  ^olent  and  ^un¬ 
principled  measure.  On  an  embassy  to  Rome  the  former  died,  and  Diseus 
returned  as  chief  of  the  Achsean  League.  .  i,.,  ^ 

Hot  long  after  (in  14S  B.c.)  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedon 
annea’-ed.  He  was  a  young  man  named  Andriscus,  a  native  of  Adramyt- 
tSm  who  gave  himself  out  as  Philip,  a  younger  son  of  that  luckless  mon¬ 
arch.’  The  state  of  Macedonia,  divided  into  four  republics,  each  m  a  sta^ 
of  compulsory  excommunication,  was  so  distracted,  that,  in  the  year  151, 
the  people  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  praying  that  Scipio  might  be  .sent  to 
settle  their  affairs,  and  he  had  only  been  prevented  from  undertaMng^the 
task  hy  the  self-imposed  duty  of  accompanying  the  army  of  Liiculius  mto 
Spain.  The  pretender,  however,  met  with  so  little  success  ■  in  ins  first 
attempt  that  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  at  Antioch,  and  this  prince 
sent  him  to  Rome.  The  war  with  Carthage  was  then  at  its  height,  ine 
senate  treated  the  matter  lightly,  and  the  adventurer  was  allowed  to  esca^. 
Some  Thracian  chiefs  received  him,  and  with  troops  furnished  by  them  he 
penetrated  into  Thessaly.  The  Roman  prator,  Juventius  Thalna,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender.  n  j  ^ 

The  temporary  success  of  Pseudo-Philippus  (as  the  Romans  called  hm) 
encouraged  Diseus  to  drive  the  Achsans  into  a  rupture  with  Rome.  The 
haughty  republic,  he  said,  was  at  war  with  Carthage  and  with^  Macedon  ; 
now  was  the  time  to  break  their  bonds.  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  just  landed 
in  Greece  with  a  considerable  army,  gave  the  Achseans  a  friendly  warning, 

^^*^]^etellus  soon  finished  the  Macedonian  War. .  At  his  approach  the  pre¬ 
tender  hastily  retired  from  Thessaly,  and  was  given  up  to  the  Roman  praetor 
hv  a  Thracian  chief  whose  protection  he  had  sought.  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Meanwhile,  a  commission  had  already  arrived  at  Corinth,  headed  by 
M.  Aurelius  Orestes,  who  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  league  to  hear  the 
sentence  of  the  senate  upon  their  recent  conduct.  He  formed  them  that 
they  must  relinquish  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  Connth, 

Lacedaemon  — a  doom  which  reduced  the  Ach®an  ^ague  ^learly  to  the  con¬ 
dition  from  which  Aratus  first  raised  it.  The  chiefs  reported  w^t  they  had 
heard  to  the  assembly.  A  furious  hurst  of  p,assion  rose,  which  Diseus  did 
not  attempt  to  restrain.  Orestes  and  the  Romans  hardly  escaped  personal 

Orestes  instantly  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  the  senate,  prefewing  diplomacy 
to  force,  sent  a  second  commission  headed  by  Sext.  Julius  Casar,  ^ 

structiois  to  use  gentle  language,  and  merely  to  demand  the  slender  ot 
those  who  had  instigated  the  violent  scenes  lately  enacted  at 
contemptuous  answer  was  returned,  upon  which  Cse^r  returned  ^  Rome^ 
and  the  senate,  roused  at  the  Grecian  insolence,  declared  war  against  the 

Achseans  (147). 
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Metellus  hoped  to  wia  the  glory  of  pacifying  Greece,  as  rvell 
quenng  Macedonia  He  sent  some  o/hisWef  ofiScei  to  endL°ou,  t 
bring  the  Achseans  to  their  senses.  But  their  leaders  were  ton  “ 

mitted ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  146  b.c.  Critolaus,  a  friend  of  D  W 
w^  genera^  for  the  year,  advanced  into  Thessaly,  and  was  joinedTv  tte 
pebans,  always  the  mveterate  enemies  of  Borne.  Metellus  had  alroJ? 
heard  that  the  Ach^an  War  was  to  be  conducted  by  L.  mISiS 

COMUXS ;  and,  anxioim  to  bring  it  to  a  close  before  he  was’  supef 
^de^  he  advanced  rapidly  mth  his  army.  On  this  the  braggart  chiXS 

at  permopyto.  Their  army  dispersed  almost  without  a  blow 
pmhed  on  straight  towards  the  isthmus.  Thebes  he  found  deserted  bv  W 
inhabitants  ;  misery  and  desolation  appeared  everywhere  ^ 

Dteus  prepared  to  defend  Corinth.  But  popular  terror  had  succeeded 
to  popular  passion  ;  few  citizens  would  enlist  under  his  banner  •  thou^he 

ss'si*  ”*  *” 

4k  Metellim  was  almost  within  sighfof  Corinth,  Mummius  landed  or 

the  isthmus  with  his  legions,  and  assumed  the  command.  The  Romans 
treated  the  enemy  with  so  much  contempt  that  one  of  their  outnosts 

flashed  wi&  this  small  success,  drew  out  %s  fo^^ 
Wn  eagerly  accepted  the  chaUenge,  and  the  S 

The  Acnaan  cavalry  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  the  infantry  was^n 

t  sSRfSStS  w 

pictures  of  Cormth  to  Romp  coat^ted  to  carry  the,  statues  and 

of  Aratns  and  Philotlm^^birt  tbe  commissioners  to  destroy  the  statues 
showing  that  these  e^neri-  ’  Polybius  prevented  this  dishononr  by 
wing  tnat  these  emment  men  had  always  endeavoured  to  keep  pea<i 
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with  Rome. .  At  the  same  time  he  declined  to  accept  any  part  of  the  con¬ 
fiscated  property  of  Diseus.  Politically  he  was  able  to  render  important  ser¬ 
vices-  All  Greece  south  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  was  formed  into  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.^  The  old  republican  governments  of 
the  various  communities  were  abolished,  and  the  constitution  of  each  assimi¬ 
lated  to  that  of  the  municipal  cities  of  Italy.  Polybius  was  left  in  Greece 
to  settle  these  new  constitutions,  and  to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  each  place.  His  grateful  countrymen  raised  a  statue  to 
Ms  honour  by  the  side  of  their  old  heroes,  and  placed  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  which  declared  that,  if  Greece  had  followed  his  advice,  she  would 
aot  have  fallen. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian  liberty.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  unworthy  men,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  name  it  bore.  Polybius 
had  always  opposed  attempts  at  useless  and  destructive  iosurrection.  He 
considered  it  happy  for  Greece  that  one  battle  and  the  ruin  of  one  city  con¬ 
summated  her  fall.  Indeed  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  day  that  Greece  was 
saved  by  her  speedy  fall.” 

The  ten  commissioners  passed  northwards  into  Macedonia,  and  formed 
that  country,  in  conjunction  with  Epirus,  into  another  province.  lUyricum 
was  so  constituted  soon  after  Caesar’s  conquest  of  Gaul. 

Metellus  and  Mummius  both  returned  to  Rome  before  the  close  of 
146  B.C.,  and  were  honoured  with  triumphs  not  long  after  Scipio  .had 
carried  the  spoils  of  Carthage  in  procession  to  the  Capitol.  In  memory  of 
their  respective  services,  Metellus  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Macedonicus,  while  Mummius,  who  appear?  to  have  had  no  third  name 
of  his  own,  was  not  ashamed  to  assume  the  title  of  Aehaicus. 


SPAljTISH  WAES:  FALL  OF  KTJMAKTIA 

While  Rome  was  engaged  in  war  with  Carthage,  the  Lusitanians  re¬ 
sumed  their  inroads  under  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  Viriathus,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  Galba.  Ko  Roman  general  could  gain  any 
positive  advantage  over  this  indefatigable  enemy,  and  in  the  year  143  B.c. 
the  war  assumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  The  brave  Celtiberian  tribes 
of  Numantia  and  its  adjacent  districts  again  appeared  in  the  field.  For 
several  years  we  find  two  Roman  commanders  engaged  in  Spain,  as  before 
the  treaty  of  Gracchus :  one  opposed  to  the  Numantians  and  their  Celtiberian 
allies  in  the  north,  the  other  carrying  on  an  irregular  warfare  against  Viria¬ 
thus  and  the  Lusitanians  in  the  south. 

The  conduct  of  the  Celtiberian  War  was  committed  to  Q.  Metellus 
.Macedonicus,  who  had  been  elected  consul  for  the  year  143.  He  remained 
in  command  for  two  years,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  measures  that  by 
the  close  of  the  second  campaign  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  strong  cities.  But  he  was  disappointed,  as  in  Greece, 
by  finding  anticipated  triumph  snatched  from  Ms  grasp  by  Q.  Pompeius, 
consul  for  the  year  141  B.c. 

PomjMius  and  Ms  successors  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  Numan- 
tians.  xla-y,  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  consul  for  the  year  13T,  suffered  a 
memorable  reverse.  Mancinus  set  out  for  his  province  amid  general  alarm, 

P  According  to  Marqiiardt,i  Acbaia  was  not  organised  into  a  separate  prorowj  tSB  tlie  re%n 
of  Angnstus.] 
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-orifices 

Welf  at  thLiege 

hoi  T^  of.oocipiete  disor|amsatiorand 

from  bs  position  in  front  of  that  city.  The  retreat 

sr»r„s  iti’ii  “-'T"-”  k  « 

b.  .p„rf.  The  S  bi  “4 

seTf°St1f  S  Manein^^ 

to  its  coBciusion,.  ^ 

wastlh:tc!Ll'TFabL^““® 

yilianus  was  surprised  bj  Viriatlim 

|ma  narrow  defile,  and 'so  Zt™ 

I  bhat  escape  was  impossible.  The 
,  Lusitaman  captain  offered  liberal 
terms,  wnich  were  gladly  accepted 
by  the  proconsul.  This  peace 
approvea  by  the  senate,  and  ViZ 

of  RoZ  ^  tie  aUv 

safied  Viriathns,  when  he  Kttle  e  CT“d  ^“"Spif  “ 

teat  the  chief  was  fain  to  seek  ref Se® t  a'Sl  mnciXow 

£fc  ?hfZ"‘  Seafy  was  nfwi“^  sent  enyoys 

f-f  -crdsfbutZrvfe°Z.Ti4  C^piosen^ 


JCHO 

{Jnjia  a  statae  is  the  ViUem) 


tosuccSZl'ift.  ri>  css^toafa 

thar  bioi^-money  from  the  consol.  St  P"^,s®)  and  retamed 
■— ..  ^®4  act,  and  referred  them  tn  tK  '  tvith  aonble  treachery 

-fie  death  of  Viriathns  ^  reward.  “  ’ 

{_3s  even  the  Roman  writers  a]TAnT^  i.  tfi®  Rusitanian  War  He  maa 

ities  as  a  gnerilk  chief.  His  ®  fi^gfi  conception  of  his  aSl. 


lues  as  a  gnerilk  chief.  His  eountr“  ^  ®  conception  of  his  ois 

wMrZ^  a  spkndid  miUtary  funeral  T^S  sensible  of  their  loss,  honoun 
Z  ad^ted  yeais  Sre  sZ’  moderatio 
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broken  promises  of  G-alba.  Such  was  tiie  discreditable  termination  of  the 
Lasitanian  War.  We  must  now  return  to  Mancirms  and  his  treaty. 

He  remmed  to  defend  his  conduct  before  the  senate.  He  pleaded  that 
the  army  was  so  demoralised  that  no  man  could  wield  it  with  effect  and 
admitted  than,  he  had  eoneiuded  a  treaty  with  iNomantia  "without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  as  that  treaty  was  not  approved 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  support  a  bill  for  deiiyering  up  the  persons 
cf  himself  and  ail  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Human tians.  Su^'^h  a  bil^ 
was  accordingly  brought  before  the  tribes.  But  young  Gracchus  upheld 
tile  i.re3tjr ,  and  ik,cipio^  his  brother-in-law',  made  an  elot^uent  speech  in  hjg 
behalf.  But  the  people,  always  jealous  of  defeat,  voted  for  deiiyering"  up 
iianeinus  alone  as  an  expiatory  offering.  Accordingly  a  person,  consecmteS 
for  tins  special  purpose,  carried  Mm  to  Humantia.  But  the  Spanmrds 
hke  the  Samiiites  of  old,  refused  to  accept  such  a  compensation ;  one  man’s 
body,  they  said  wus  no  equiyalent  for  the  advantage  they  had  lost.  Manci- 
nus,  tMrefore.  returned  to  Eome,  But  when  he  took  his  place  in  the  senate, 
the  tribune  Rutilius  ordered  him  to  leave  the  curia,  because,  he  said,  one 
who  haa  oeen  delivered  over  to  the  enemy  with  religious  ceremonv  was  no 
.anger  a^eitizen  of  Rome,  and  could  not  recover  his  rights  by  simply  return¬ 
ing  to  Ms  country.  A  special  law  was  introduced  to  restore  Maneinus  to 
his  former  position. 

Dec. ^  Junius  Bmtus,  consul  for  1S8,  an  able  officer,  was  entrusted  with  the 
pacification  ot  Lusitania ;  the  town  of  \  aientia  owes  its  origin  to  a  colony  of 
this  people  planted  there  by  him.  After  finishing  this  business,  he  carried 
his  arms  northward  across  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho,  and 
received  homage^from  the  tribes  of  the  w^estem  Pyrenees.  He  was  the  &st 
Soman  who  reached  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  saw’  the  sun  set  in 
the  waters the  Atlantic;  and  he  was  not  unjustly  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Cailaicus  for  his  successes. 

But  Humantia  still  defied  the  arms  of  Rome.  Men  began  to  clamoiir  for 
a  consul  fit  to  command ;  and  all  eyes  fell  upon  Scipio.  His  qualities  as  a 
general  had  been  tested  by  success  at  Carthage,  and  circuin stances  had  since 
occurred  which  raised  him  to  great  popularity. 

.^ter  his  triumph  in  146  B.G.,  Scipio  had  continued  to  lead  the  simple 
life  in  which  lie  had  been  bred,  and  wMch  not  all  the  "wmlth  he  inherited 
from  his  adoptiye  father  induced  him  to  abandon.  He  affected  an  austerity 
of  manners  which  almost  emulated  that  of  Cato,  though  he  was  free  from 
the  censorious  dogmatism  and  rude  eccentricities  of  that  celebrated  man.  In 
142  B.c.  lie  wras  elected  censor  in  conjunction  with  Mummius,  who  so 
thwarted  all  the  efforts  of  Ms  colleague  to  promote  reforms  that  the  latter 
piiMiCiy  esclaimed,  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  my  duty,  either  with  a 
colleague  or  without  one.”  Scipio  had  gained  a  clear  conception  of  the  nn- 
sound  state  of  things,  which  long-continued  wars  and  senatorial  governinent 
had  pr^ucea.  In  the  prayer,  wMch  he  offered  on  entering  upon  the  cen¬ 
sor  s  office,  he  altered  the  usual  form ;  and  instead  of  asking  that  “  the 
gods  would  increase  and  magnify  the  power  of  Rome,”  he  said,  "‘I  pray  that 
they  may  preserve  it;  it  is  great  enough  already.” 

His^  frugal  life  carried  with  it  a  guarantee  of  honesty  and  devotion  to 
public  interests,  which  would  alone  have  secured  him  public  favour.  But 
^veral  acts  gained  him  more  direct  popularity.  The  son  of  iiis  1rlTiRTyta.ii 
Hasiea,.  nicknamed  Serapio,  had  Joined  the  high  oiigareHcai  party.  But 
the  son  of  jEmilius  Paulus,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  appeared  in 
public,  took  the  popular  side.  In  1ST  the  tribune  Cassius  proposed  the  first 
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1,  f  .  ,  .  -  -tlUME 

MdufiSeferoMhi  the  iatenf  ^  ft®-!33,.e, 

People  in  favour  of  this  ^“Pio  came  forsvard  the 

.^tn  the  senate  proportionateiy  inerSse^'^V®®!'^  *^e 

,-ng  lor  t.le  censorship,  Ann  ®  ^®fore,  wbea  hl^’ 

^oweci  fca,  esclaime-i  :  h  motlefei 

son  fchojved  by  such  a  cret!’’  ‘toublelhfspllT^^’^  fol- 

thouVi  --  popularity.,  he  .  /^P-‘-seethy 


w^Cli  ittCg 

^oasions.  He  foarrihriem  '^^“^^dlstw4hef  ^ 

=fe  4te's''s  .IS  «”2s 

Carthage.  Ah  courtesans  and'Y®“l‘!°“'^’  himsdf 

rove  a  lucrative  trade  ia  ris  together  with  fo't^  liefore 

tee  cams.  41]  e3-l,„  ?  ^spirited  trmv  S  toftune-teUers  who 
tiose  that  were  aeedef’fon  ®o]es  he^wderedT™^®'^®'^  l^t 

eicept  a  spit,  a  opw'  v  *°i  uetual  service.  No  cool-in  *  *°  o®  ®oH  exeeot 

d«;  rheleneLf?^^?^."??’  drinkine-cur  n®"  ^ere  allS 

After  some  rimTsp^t  ^  straw  paSet.  ^''^re  forbid- 

^aips  to  oe  fonaed  frr  nearly  oyer  and  cavalry 

ie  put  under  tS com“^/,9«yfers.  In  Se  he  feed 

.  With  tie  beginSSr  of  ;>  ^^^er  Fabius.  othef 

S'.Sr /“;>  ‘^,*2“  •-> «»-  !i.«  of 

surprising,  if  £  T®.  action  rnade  bv  the 

C  time  feiterfreluf  d  t"  The 

We  to  tell)  on  the  bodies  of. *>oded  Latfef  ^hat  in  no 

:  -aVtf f •  n£“  7^5 


^ -d  nStTsefp^  St' 

we^  point  whiehl^if  f  5f°°Ps  TOre  alwaff  ref  ®f so  com- 

endeavoor  to  reheflfe-f  Sd  the  any 

that  place  with  a  divisf  f„f  r  7!  Sci^o  £o  I-ubla 

of  hght  troops,  and,  C‘Eg  cLT?£?  ^ 

^  ..  *“P«“ea  the  govern- 
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meat  to  surrender  four  hundred  of  the  most  active  sympathisers  he  cut  ofi 
their  right  hands  and  returned.  Such  was  the  cruelty  which  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  Eome  permitted  themselves  to  use  towards  barbarians 
Nor  does  any  ancient  historian  wliisper  a  word  of  reproach. 

The  wretched  Numantians  now  inquired  on  what  terms  thev  mi?ht  he 
admitted  to  surrender.  The  reply  was,  that  on  that  very  day  they  must  lav 
down  their  arms,  and  on  the  next  appear  at  a  given  place.  Thev  praved  for 
time  to  deliberate.  In  the  interval  a  certain  number  of  brave  men,  riolved 
not  to  submit  on  any  terms,  put  themselves  to  death ;  the  remnant  came 
forth  from  the  gates.  Their  matted  hair,  squalid  apparel,  and  wasted  forms 
made  even  the  Eomans  turn  away  in  horror  from  their  own  work.  Scipio 
selected  fifty  to  walk  in  his  triumphal  procession,  and  sold  the  rest  The 
town  was  so  effectually  destroyed  that  its  very  site  cannot  be  discovered  5 
The  Roman  historian  Florus  gives  a  slightly  different  but  very  vivid  account. 


FLOEUS  ON  THE  FALL  OF  NtJMANTIA 

Bui  v  hen  famine  pressed  hard  upon  them,  (as  they  were  surrounded  with 
a  trench  and  breastwork,  and  camps,)  they  entreated  of  Scipio  to  be  allowed 
the  pri\^ege  of  engaging  with  him,  desiring  that  he  would  kiii  them  as  men 
and,  when  this  was  not  granted,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  saUv.  A 
Mttle  being  the  consequence,  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the 
mmme  still  sore  upon  tliem,  the  surYivors  lived  for  some  time  on  their 
Mies.  _  At  last  they  detennined  to  flee;  but  this  their  mves  prevented. 

A  great  treachery,  yet  out  of  affection,  the  girths  of  their 

saddles.  Despairmg,  therefore,  of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the  utmost 
rage  and  fury,  they  resolved  to  die  in  the  following  manner.  Thev  first 
destTOTed  their  captains,  and  then  themselves  and  their  native  citv.  mth 
sword  and  pomon  and  a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the 
m^t  brave  of  all  cities ;  a  city,  in  my  opinion,  most  happy  in  its  verv 
sufferings;  a  city  which  protected  its  alies  with  honour,  and  withstood 
mth  Its  own  force,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  a  people  supported  by  the 
strength  of  the  whole  world.  Being  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest 
of  generals,  it  ieit  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it.  Its  plunder,  as 
^  j  ^  people,  was  valueless ;  their  arms  they  had  themselves  burnt : 
anci  the  triumph  of  its  eom^nerors  was  only  over  its  name. 

Ifitherto  the  Eoman  people  had  been  noble,  honourable,  pious,  upright, 
and  fllustrions.  Their  subsequent  actions  in  this  age,  as  thev  were  eamllv 
grand,  so  were  they  more  turbulent  and  dishonourable,  their  vices  increasing 
With  the  very  greatness  of  their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides  tlm 
mira  age,  which  was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  we 
have  made  to  consist  of  two  hundred  years,  into  two  equal  parts,  he  will 
aiiw,  TOth  reason  and  jimtice,^that  the  first  hundred  years,  in  which  they 
saixiuea'  Airica,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  were  (as  the  poets  sing)  golden 
yearaj  and  that  the  other  hundred,  which  to  the  Jugurthine,  Cimbrian,  Mith- 
ridatic,  and  Parthian  wars,  as  well  as  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  (in  which 
toe  glory  of  the  Romans  ascended  to  heaven,)  united  the  murders  of  the 
^raccm  and  Drusus,  the  Servile  W ar  and  (that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in 
'lieir  infamy)  the  war  with  the  gladiators,  were  iron,  blood-stained,  and  what- 
wer  more  severe  can  be  said  of  them. .  Turning  at  last  upon  themselves,  the 
Komans,  m  if  in  a  spirit  of  madness,  and  fury,  and  impiety,  tore  themselves 
in  pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  SiMa,  and  afterwards  by  those  of 

H.  W.  —  TOL^  T.  T 
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Pom^y  and  C»sar  «  Such  the  destructive,  but  aot  glorious  work  wi  W 
earned  for  Scipio  the  name  of  hi  tunantinus,  as  the  ruin  of  Carthasre  1- 

him  a  better  title  than  adoption  to  that  of  Africaaus.  ®  ^dgryen 

Coamiissioners  were  sent,  according  to  custom,  to  reoreanise  tho  i, 
provinces  The  conquests  of  Scipio  a“nd  of  Dec.  Brutus  were^oSSl 

There  was  no  enemy  now  left  on  the  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  tr 
dispute  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Nine  provinces,  each  fit  to  wXm 
owned  her  sway  and  poimed  yearly  taxes  into  her  revenue.  The 
Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  of  Egypt,  were  her  obedient  vassals  ® 


FIRST  SLAVE  WAR  IX  SICILY 

1  aile  XLmantia  was  yet  defying  tlie  Roman  generals,  a  war  broke 

cU'eadful  ^d  ti^n  any  distant  contest  with  foreignew 
eo..id^os  — the  insurreenoa  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  Some  reinaA-<,T«T 
aireMv  oeea  made  oa_  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  wS 
V®  career  01  Roman  conquest;  and  it  was  observed  that,  while 
domeaUu  s,.a\es  Muaily  were  well  treated,  the  agricultural  slaves  were  thrust 
hr-T  that  of  the  Zxen  which  labourefora 

ffirriS  eSelS  '  niight  engender  were  now  pLtl 

^  times  of  Rome  the  work  of  the  farm 

tras  ine  oax}  kind  oi  manna!  labour  deemed  wortbv  of  a  free  citk#»Ti  Thia 

lAre  0}  Ariuse  eathusiasm  was  caugbt  from  one  of  Ms  faTOim'tr 

1  he  .a^.e  ror  teoks  on  farming  continued.  Varro  the  antiquarian,  a  friend 
of  Cicero,  has  left  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subieet  A  h’tt'o 

the  famous  of  Vmgil,  followed  at  no  long  intrvS  bTS’s 

“  i  ?  andthen  by  the  elaborate  IHmrtationi  of  Columella,  who^refers^to 
a  great  number  of  Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  manifest  tha- 
rLTuS.  ^SBed  a  strong  and  enduring  charm  for  to 

Itelv'^^’m^n  Hannibalic  War,  agriculture  lost  ground  in 

»o|s”.s  a.e'S'SpJssr.f  *“■  ~ 

^^“t  much  more  to  other 

Siefc'fron  f^ility  from  the  southern  lands  of 

iTom  iNumidia,  wMle  a  great  part  of  Ifelv  was  littk 

p?oS/rempiVslJ 

.fimiiius  Paolos  -  fiftv  ’  ^^®,000  Epirots  were  sold  bv 

Tbl^MmW  A  ’^ere  sent  home  from  Carthage', 

these  numbers  are  accidentally  preserved;  and  i^  according  to  this  S, 
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-glorious  work,  wlileli 

u  Cartbige  Jiadgireii 

organise  the  Spaaisli 
3  were  eomprelieaded 
s  Spain  remained  in 

:he  Mediterranean  to 
■  fit  to  be  a  kingdonj 
■enae.  The  kings  of 
lis. 


■als,  a  war  broke  oat 
itest  with  foreignera. 
Some  remarks  have 
}er  of  slaves  wMcb 
observed  tlrnt,  wMle 
d  slaves  w’ere  tknist 
eb  laboured  on  the 
ir  were  now  proved 

le  work  of  the  fam 
-  free  citken*  This 
estow’ed  on  agrieiil- 
ne  of  Ms  favourite 
'6  has  been  noticed^ 
ntiqmrian,  a  friend 
A  little  later  came 
ntervai  bj  Pliny’s 
Bella,  who  refers  to 
It  is  manifest  that 
’iug  cliarm  for  the 

are  lost  ground  in 
le  kind  of  faming, 
ing.*’  What  next? 

^  writers,  with  one 

ach  more  to  other 
southern  lands  of 
of  Itoly  was  little 
found  a  powerful 
fie  employment  of 

?  slaves  that  must 
War.  To  punish 
to  the  imiise  of 
drots  were  sold  by  - 
lC  from  Carthage, 
ling  to  this  scales 


the  MACEDONIAN  AND  THIED  PtTNIO  WANS 

There  was  also  sla\e  alw^ays  ready  to  sell 

larbaroas  tribes  oa  the  ^  ,t..  Sarmatia  were  the  Guinea  Coast  of 

tteir  own  flesb  and  blood ,  Thrace  a 

Se  Romans.  The  entrepot  jjf^geionia.  Strabo  tells  us  that  in 

fTP>e  oort  by  Konie  after  t  there  in  open  market.  Such  were 

^ne  d^yten  thousand  slaves  wer  ^  once  tte  treasurT  ^ 

rt  together  to  secure  their  freedom 

^^i‘^:Sr?hat  hosts  of  sla- ^ 

«>idiers,  must  turned  out  upon  the  hills,  made  responsible 

such  as  to  conciliate.  The}'  .  charge,  and  compelled  to  pro\ide 

fftr  the  safety  of  the  cattle  put  undei  th  g  ^  ^  wretched 

H,en  asked  them  Jf^ter  for  hint  was  soon  taken ;  *e  shep- 

travellers  with  f  °k.  ^ame  banditti,  and  to  travel  through  Apdia 
herd  slaves  of  a  i^rdous  adventure.  From  assailing  trav- 

without  an  armed  nlnnder  the  smaEer  country  ho^es ;  and  ^ 

etters,  the  f^raudeK  began  to  pinu^^^  “T;,.!d 

hat  the  rich  were  obliged  -o  ciebert  ^i/ves  in  4i)ulia  were  coBdemned 

S  asthe  year  185  t  'esiort^^^^^  in  that  land  o 

oF  tleir  .T0cg&  wid  fonu  thdrlW^  bretten ;  luid  it  tbeit 

The  Sicilian  landoivners  f^^at^  their 

tyrannical  conduct  ttot  led  to  ih®  _  .f  hieh  existed  under  the  rule  of  Rome.  _ 
imewhat  of  the  rea  state  of  yy  ‘ariveu  up  into  the  aiomtam 

In  Siciiv,  as  in  lower  Italy,  the  ner  October  return  towards  the 

pastoes  during  the  summer  mou*^  and  abjt  Octoto^^^ 

Sns.  The  same  causes  which  were  at  work 

Liailer  scale,  in  Sicily.  ^strict ;  and  of  the  neighbour- 

Demeter,  had  become  the  centre  of  ^  Pf  ^g^t.  He  was  famous  for  the 
ing  landowners,  DamopMus  wa  ^  treatment  of  them,  and 

multitude  of  his  slave  fi®,^'^“®“;?’?hhetobarities  which  she  practised  on 

his  wife  Megahis  emitted  her  lord  _  y^ndred  of  his 

the  female  slaves.  At  ^  of  vengeance  against  Damophilus. 

bondsmen,  meeting  at  Enna,  to  _  oropriMor,  named  Antigenes ;  an 

At  Enna  there  kved  another  ^^^ch  propnwo  ^  rj.^ 

among  his  slaves  was  a  Syrian,  revelations  of  the  future, 

X  ;-aS  a  Mud  of  wirard,  '''ho  pretended  to  e«i^|au^  ^  g-opernatuml 

and  prao.hed  a  nic^e  of  ^'C’  g  jl^ji^gods  had  declared  to  him 

power  At  length  he  gave  out  him  as  a  jester,  and  at 

Z.t  he  should  be  ting  toeafter.  Hm  rn^ter  tr  ^  ^ 

banquets  used  to  call  him  m  to  make  spOT^i^  gamed  ius 

ing  into  his  humour,  used  to  beg  him  to  rem_  ed  m 

Bcentre.  But  to  the  confederate  skv  es  of  Damop  ^  become 

truth  a  ^phet  and  Se  whole  l^y  entered  toe  city  of 

liieir  leader,  be  accepted  then  ottei , 
lEBa,  witli  Exmm  at  tbeir  bead  breatbmg 
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i'2.‘ rK  "4“;':!i  Slay"®?"-  "■»  •''■•S.SS 

E"-“  »f  » <&  f»i’I^5®ik,’°a«'„‘S5 1“5 

.1”  »*  “i  CM  hi,  foUoiL'sS 

£  ergast^  were  broken  open,  and  imm 

tiers  of  slaves  saUied  out  to  join  hL  cl”  ?' 
was  at  the  head  of  tea  tiusanT:nel  t 
sliowed  no  little  discretion  in  the  choice  of  ol 
cers.  Aoh^us,  a  Greet,  was  made  gS  of  tt 
ai-my,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  me-^ert  if 
and  moderate  excesses.  presene  order 

the  massacre  at  Enna,  Cleoa 
a  Ciiician  siave,  raised  a  similar  insurrection  near 
Agngen  turn.  He  also  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
several  thousand  men.  “  “  “ 

The  Ilomans  in  Sicily,  who  had  looked  oo  in 
bla^  dismay,  now  formed  hopes  that  the  two 
eaders  might  q^irel-hope.,  disap^nted 
the  tidings  that  Cleon  had  acknowledged  the 

wniR  Antiochus. 

was  no  Roman  magistrate  present  in  Sieilv  ^en 
the  insurrection  broke  out.  The  prator  of  the 
iMt  year  had  returned  to  Italy ;  ml bis  successor 

“  Tf  ^  passing 

contrived  to  collect  eight  thousand  men  1  the 

K against  the  slaves  who 
by  this  time  numbered  twenty  thousand.  He  was 

woidd  one  could  teU  where  the  evil 

magistrates  were  on  the  a’ert  and  empire ;  but  the 

Rome  itself  150  skres,  cietLred  eraslied  forciblj.  ,  At 

ii'itiioiit  mere j.  g^anismg  an  outbreak,  were  put  to  death 

consul,  C.Tuhk''F^ecat‘*clnSgurof  S?  despatched  the 

Jt.  But  Flaccus  obtaSed  Tu*’"-®  ^  crush 

year  L.  Calptiniius  Piso  suoceedwl^  ww''“  w  ®  “S'^gents.  in  the  next 
advanced  to  Eima.  a  place  strono-ll'dAfwff  ?f  from  the  enemy,  and 

to  rate,  jjjg  sna^essoT  P  RuniKna  «  •■.®d  by  nature,  which  he  was  unable 
with  the  siege  of  Taaromeniu^^^Thp  of  Scipio,  began  his  campaign 

Reuaced  to  straits  for  want  of  offered  a  desperate  resistanS^ 

and  at  length  b^an  to^v  uno^JM®^®'?®'^  *^®  ^o®en, 

t^en  by  treaeherr.  A  fhe^x^?e.t^®*’'r  ®^®“  *’*®“  0“5 
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itdised  by  oppres- 
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id  his  siiceessor 
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apire;  but  the 
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his  campaign 
■te  resistance. 
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XfiE  JIACEHOl^'lAh'  AKt)  THIRD  RUKIC  WARS 

fmMM] 

iioiii  of  Eiiiius.  The  fate  of  the  insurgents  was  inevitable.  Gieon  of  Agri- 
feBtttin  chose  a  soldier’s  death,  and,  sallying  forth  with  all  who  breathed  the 
ame  spirit  as  himself,  he  died  fighting  valiantly.  Of  the  end  of  Aclimus  we 
are  not  informed.  Emms,  with  a  body-guard  of  six  hundred  men,  fled  to 
the  neighbouring  hills;  but,  despairing  of  escape,  the  greater  part  of  the 
wretelied  men  slew  one  another.  The  mock  king  himself  was  taken  in  a 
cave,  with  Ms  cook,  baker,  bathing-man,  and  jester.  He  showed  a  pusOla- 
mimitY  far  unlike  the  desperate' courage  of  the  rest,  and  died  eaten  by  vermin 
in  a  dungeon  at  Morgan tium.^ 

To  show  how  horrible  the  thought  of  fighting  slaves  was  to  the  Roman 
miBci,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  Floras  upon  this  first  war,  the  quelling  of 
which  lie  credits  to  Perperiiii.« 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  SLAVES 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies  (which  was  bad 
enough),  yet  we  contended  with  free  men,  and  men  of  good  birth ;  but  who 
can  with  patience  hear  of  a  war  against  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the 
head  of  all  nations !  The  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the  infancy  of 
Eome,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  wRen  Herdonius  Sabiaus  was  their  leader, 
and  when,  while  the  state  was  "distracted  with  the  seditions  of  the  ^tribunes, 
the  Capitol  was  besieged  and  wuest-ed  by  the  consul  from  the  servile  multi¬ 
tude.  ^But  this  was  an  insurrection  rather  than  a  war.  ^  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  w^ere  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  who  would  believe  that  Sie|ly  was  miicli  more  cruelly  devastated  hj  a 
war  with  slaves  than  in  tliat  with  the  Carthaginians?  Tliis  countr}y  fruitful 
ill  corn,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  province,  was  covered  with  large 
estates  of  many  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  numerous  slave  houses  and  fettered 
tillers  of  the  ground  supplied  force  enough  for  a  war.  A  certain  Syrian,^ by 
name  Eunus  (the  greatness  of  our  defeats  from  him  makes  us  remember  it), 
counterfeiting  a  fanatical  inspiration,  and  tossing  liis  hair  in  honour  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  excited  the  slaves  by  command  of  heaven  as  it  were,  to  claim 
their  liberty  and  take  up  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to  be  done  by 
supernatural  direction,  lie  concealed  a  nut  in  liis  mouth,  w'hich  he  had  fillyd 
with  brimstone  and  fire,  and,  breathing  gently,  sent  forth  flame  together  wdtli 
liis  w’ords.  This  prodigy  at  first  attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as  capae  in 
Ms  w'ay ;  but  in  a  sliort  time,  by  breaking  open  the  slave  houses,  lie  collected 
a  force  of  above  sixty  thousand ;  and,  being  adorned  with  ensigns  of  royalty, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he  laid  w'aste,  with  laiiien- 
table  desolation,  fortresses,  towns,  and  villages.  The  camps  even  of  prstors 
(the  utmost  disgrace  of  war)  w'ere  taken  by  him;  nor  will  I  shrink  from 
giving  their  names ;  they  were  the  camps  of  iHaniiias,  Lentuliis,  Fiso,  and 
Hirpsieiis.  Thus  those,  wiio  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home  by  slave- 
takers,  pursued  prcetoriaii  generals  routed  in  battle.  At  last  Yeiigeance 
ttas  taken  on  them  by  our  general,  Perperna;  for  having  conquered 
them,  and  at  last  besieged  them  in  Enna,  and  reduced  them  with  famine 
as  with  a  pestilence,  he  threw  the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  chains, 
and  then  crucified  them.  But  over  such  enemies  he  was  content  with  an 
ovation,  that  .he  might  not  sully  the  dignity  of  a  triumph  with  the  iiatne 
of  slaves.® 

Thus  was  crushed  for  a  time  this  perilous  insurrection,  tlie  result  .he 
slave  system  estabEshecl  by  Homan  conquest.  The  weE-being  of  Sicily  had 
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even  now  been  so  seriousiy  impaired  that 

deemed  necessary  for  restoring  orLr.  The  SibyiW  measures  wem 
The  oracular  page  ordered  the  propitiation  of consulted 
w  j  reputation  of  priests  proceeded  to  fhl  ancient- 

^dess  in  the  citj-  of  Enna  This  oircumstat»®  ‘^“Ple  of  *1 

tecomes  significant,  when  it  is  considered  Th^TtKi  mimportat 

the  neglect  of  agricultural  labours^lnd ^  origiSfo 

sir  ^or 

wMe  land  was  required  to  oav  a  titlio  */  commuiiities  Tha 

bSVo™  codection  of  these  tithes  was  to  bflrffn  ^ 

But  to  prevent  extortion.,  courts  of  anT>A«i  ^  Koman  contractors 

tween  citizens  of  the  same  tow  wer^J^fr'^.®'^’  ^  disputosW 
those  between  citizens  of  different  k°  ^®  f  ®“ded  m  the  town  courts  • 

ere  of  the  prsetor  ;  those  between  »  Judges  drawn  by  lot  under  the 

the  senate  of  some  other  oito  those  community  and  an  indi^ua! 

iad  done  lu  .former  timespb  again  iounslied  in  Sicily  as  it 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  CIVILISATION  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
PERIOD  OF  CONQUEST 


OEGANISATIOX  OF  THE  GOTERKMENT 

Now  that  we  have  seen  Rome  first  become  mistress  of  Italy,  and  then, 
after  a  life  and  death  struggle,  rise  superior  to  Carthage  ;  now  that  we  shall 
have  to  follow  her  in  her  conquest  of  ail  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  so  that  this  sea  became  what  in  modern  phrase  may  be  eaUed 
a  Roman  lake,  we  naturally  inquire,  what  was  the  form  of  government,'  what 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  foreigners,  what  the  condition  of  the  people  ? 

About  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  framework  of  the  Roman  constitu¬ 
tion  was  complete.  The  only  trace  remaining'  of  ancient  severance  was  the 
regulation  by  which,  of  the  two  consuls  and  the  two  censors,  one  mast  be  a 
lamcian,  one  a  plebeian.  In  a  few  years  even  this  partition  of  offices  fell 
into  disuse,  and  no  political  distinction  remamed,  save  that  persons  of  patri- 
msm  pedigree  were  excluded  from  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs.^ 

In  correspondence  with  ihe  advance  of  plebeian  and  the  decay  of  patri¬ 
cian  families,  a  silent  revolution  had  been  wrought  in  most  parts  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  assembly  of  the  curies  had  become  a  mere  form.  They 
continued  to  meet,  even  to  Cicero’s  time  ;  but  their  business  had  dwindled 
away  to  the  regulation  of  the  religious  observances  proper  to  the  patrician 
gentes.  A  few  lictors,  who  were  present  as  the  attendants  of  the  presiding 
Illustrates,  alone  appeared  to  represent-  the  descendante  of  the  V^erii,  the 
Claudii,  and  the  Postumii.® 

With  regard  to  the  executive  government,  the  chief  officers  of  state 
employed  in  the  administration  of  Roman  affidrs-,  remained  as  they  had  been 
seliled  after  the  Licinian  laws.  In  Cicero’s  time  it  is  well  known  ihat  every 
Roman  who  aspired  to  the  highest  office  was,,  obfiged  to  ascend  through  a 
regular  scale  of  honours.  An  age  was-  fixed  helot®  which  each  was  unattain- 
able.  The  first  office  so  held  was  the  quaBstoralup,  and  the  emliest  age  at 
which  this  could  then  be, gained  appears,  to  have  TOen  about  twenty ^seven. 
Several  years  were  then  io  elapse  before  a  Roman  could  hold  the  fimfe  cuirfe 
office,  t&it  is,  the  sediteship.  But  ^tweea  &is  and  each  of  the  highest 

[1  BjA  csonaalar  placsw  were  openM  to  toe  lUelaim  lej  toe  law  srf  toe  Mbtaw  tontoias, 
I.C.;  cl  M»QniseiiJi‘aiid,,Gi»mi«3ge.*3 

I®  Bm  lednctiOB  of  toe  comitia  cqjmta  to  a  mm  isxm  Ibelongs  to  toe  Mto  emtmj  ».,c.] 
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CITILISlTiOX  AT  END  OF  PEEIOD  OF  COlsQEEST  S29 
THE  ARMY 

The  Romans  iiad  no  standing  army.  Every  Roman  citizen  between  the 
c  jiplete  a^^es  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  possessing  property  w^ortli  at  least 
Iot  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  w'as  placed  on  the  military  roll.  From  tliis 
icT* iuur  leszions,  two  for  each  consul,  w-ere  enlisted  every  year,  and  in  eases 
orneeecsitv  additional  legions  were  raised.  But  at  the  close  of  the  yea,r’s 
campaign  these  legionary  soldiers  had  a  right  to  he  relieved.  Xor  w'ere 
there  anv  fixed  officers.  Each  legion  had  six  tribunes  and  sixty  centurions  ; 
but  these  tvere  chosen,  like  the  consuls  and  soldiers.,  fre.sli  every  year.  The 
mjr  critT  of  the  tribunes  w- ere  elected  at  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and  t,!ie 
remainder  were  nominated  by  the  consuls  of  the  year,  the  only  limitation  to 
such  ehoiee  being  that  those  appointed  should  have  served  in  the  legions  at 
least  five  campaigns.  The  ceiittLiions  were  then  nominated  by  the  tribuPies, 
snbh'Ci  to  the  ?.pproval  of  the  consuls. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Roman  system,  both  in  army  and  state,  was 
strictiv  republh-vm,  that  is,  calculated  to  distribute  public  offices  to  as  njaiyy 
diizerls  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  powrer  being  absorbed  by  any  single  man 
cr  classes  of  men.  There  were  no  professed  statesmen  or  officers,  but  there 
was  a  large  number  of  .men  who  had  served  for  a  time  in  each  capacity. 
There  was  no  standing  army,  but  there  wms  a  good  Tliere  was  no 

re'^ularlv  trained  soldiery,  but  every  citizen  had  served  in  Ms  time  several 
campaigns,  and  every  one  was  sonietliiiig  of  a  soldier. 

But  no  republic, "how^ever  jealous,  can  rigidly  carry  out  such  a  system ; 
necessity  will  modify  it  in  practice.  During  the  Saninite  Wars  we  fi.n£l  the 
same  eminent  men  repentediy  elected  to  the  consuIsMp,  iiotwithstandi.ng  a 
profusion  that  no  man  slioiild  hold  this  high  office  except  at  intervals  of  ten 
j-ears.  Valerius  Corvus  was  chosen  consul  at  three-and-twenty ;  he  held 
the  office  four  times  in  fourteen  years.  So  also  Papirius  Cursor,  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  others  held  the  same  sovereign  office  repeatedly  at  short  inter¬ 
vals.  In  the  year  826  B.c.  another  plan  was  adopted  to  secure  permaneBcj. 
From  this  time  it  became  common  to  continue  a  consul  or  prietor  in  his  eoni- 
mand  for  several  successive  years,  with  the  title  of  qiroconsiil  or  proprietor. 
The  proconsul  also  was  allowed  to  keep  part  of  his  old  army,  with  his  tribunes 
and  centurions.  The  hope  of  booty  and  tlie  desire  to  serve  out  Ms  campaigns 
(for  after  a  certain  number  of  campaigns  served  tiie  legionary  was  exempt, 
even  tlioiigli  be  was  much  under  forty-five  years)  kept  many  .soldiers  in  tlie 
field ;  and  thus  the  .nucleus  of  a  regular  army  was  formed  by  each  commander. 
In.  the  Punic  '\Fars  the  ten  years’  law  was  suspended  altogetlier,  and  procon¬ 
suls  were  ordered  to  remain  in  office  for  years  together.^ 

^0  more  vivid  picture  of  the  Roman  army  could  be  given  than  that  of 
Ffilybius,  who  contrasts  tlie  Greek  phalanx  with  the  Roman  arrangement  as 
£13110  WB : 

POLYBIUS  OH  GREEK  AKB  ROMAN  BATTL.E-ORBERS 

Pyrrhus  employed  not  onl}’  tlie  arms  but  the  troops  of  Italy  ;  and  ranged 
in  alternate  order  a  company  of  those  troops  and  a  cohort  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  the  phalanx,  in  ail  Ms  battles  with  the  Romans.  And  yet,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  this  precaution,  he  was  never  .able  to^  obtain  any  clear 
or  decisive  victory  against  them.  It  was  necessary  to  premise  these  obser¬ 
vations  for  the  sake  of  preventing  any  objection  that  might  be  ma.de  to  the 
truth  of  w'hat  w’e  shall  hereafter  say. 
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It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  many  reasons,  that  while  the  ph^anx  retains 
its  proper  form  and  foil  power  of  action,  no  force  is  a,ble  to  stand  against  it 
in  front  or  support  the  violence  of  its  attack.  ^When  the  ranks  are  dosed  in 
order  to  engage,  each  soldier,  as  he  stands  with  his  arms,  occupies  a  space 
of  three  feet.  The  spears,  in  their  most  ancient  form,  contained  seventeen 
cabits  in  length.  But,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  more  commodioiis  in 
action,  they  have  since  been  reduced  to  fourteen.  Of  these,  four  cubits  are 
contained  between  the  part-  which  the  soldier  grasps  in  Ms  hands  and  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  spear  behind,  which  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  part 
that  is  extended  before  him ;  and  the  length  of  tMs  last  part  from  the  bodv 
of  the  soldier,  when  the  spear  is  pushed  forwards  with  both  hands  against  the 
enemy,  is,  by  consequence,  ten  cubits.  From  hence  it  follows  that  when  the 
phalanx  is  closed  in  its  proper  form,  and  every  soldier  pressed  within  the  ne¬ 
cessary  distance  with  respect  to  the  man  that  is  before  him  and  upon  his  side, 
the  spears  of  the  fifth  rank  are  extended  to  the  length  of  two  -cubits,  and 
those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  to  a  still  greater  length,  beyond  the 
foremost  rank.  The  manner  in  which -the  men  are  crowded  together  in  this 
method  is  marked  by  -Homer  in  the  following  lines : 

“  Shield  stuck  to  sMeld,  to  helmet  helmet  Joined, 

And  mau  to  man ;  and  at  each  nod  that  bowed 
High  waving  on  their  heads  the  glittering  cones, 

Rattled  the  hair-crowned  casques :  so  thick  they  stood.’" 

This  description  is  not  less  exact  than  beautiful.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that 
five  sei’eral  spears,  differing  each  from  the  other  in  the  length  of  two  cubits, 
are  extended  before  every  man  in  the  foremost  rank.  And  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  likewise,  that  the  phalanx  is  formed  by  sixteen  in  depth,  it  will  be 
easy  to  conceive  what  must  be  the  w^eight  and  violence  of  the  entire  body, 
and  how  great  the  force  of  its  attack.  In  the  ranks,  indeed,  that  are  beMnd 
the  fifth,  the  spears  cannot  reach  so  far  as  to  be  employed  against  the  enemy. 
In  these  ranks,  therefore,  the  soldiers  instead  of  extending  their  spears  for¬ 
ward,  rest  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men  that  are  before  them,  with 
their  points  slanting  upwards  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  form  a  kind  of  ram¬ 
part  wMeh  covers  their  heads,  and  secures  them  against  those  darts  which 
may  be  carried  in  their  flight*  beyond  the  first  ranks,  and  fall  upon  those  that 
are"  behind.  But  when  the  whole  body  advances  to  charge  the  enemy,  even 
these  hindmost  ranks  are  of  no  small  use  and  moment.  For  as  they  press 
continualy  upon  those  that  are  before  them,  they  add,  by  their  weight  alone, 
great  force  to  the  attack,  and  deprive  also  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  power 
of  drawing  themselves  backwards  or  retreating.  Such  then  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  phalanx,  with  regard  both  to  the  whole  and  the  several  parte. 
Let  118  now  consider  the  arms,  and  the  order  of  battle,  of  the  Romans,  that 
we  may  see  by  the  comparison  in  what  respects  they  are  different  from  those 
of  the  Macedonians. 

To  each  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  he  stands  in  arms,  is  allotted  the  same 
space,  likewise,  of  three  feet.  But  as  every  soldier  in  the  time  of  action  is 
constantly  in  motion,  being  forced  to  shift  his  shield  continually  that  he 
may  cover  any  part  of  Ms  body  against  wMch  a  stroke  is  aimed ;  and  to  vary 
the  position  of  his  sword,  -so  as  either  to  push,  or  to  make  a  falling  stroke; 
there  must  ako  be  a  distance  of  three  feet,  the  least  that  can  be  afiowed  for 
performing  these  motions  to  advantage,  between  each  soldier  and  -  the  man 
that  stands  next  to  Mm,  both  upon  Ms  side  and  behind  him.  In  char^g* 
therefore,  against  the  phalanx,  every  single  Roman,  as  he  has  two  Macedo- 
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.  1  cTiPar^  wMcli  lie  is  forced  to  encounter. 

cians  opposite  to  \  gino-le  man  to  cut  down  these  s^ars  with  his 

Bat  it  is  not  possit-^  tliAir^ffect  against  liim.  Nor  is  it  easy,  on  the 

sword,  before  they  can  take  ft 

other  hand,  to  force  _  y  an-v^sfcrength  to  the  swords,  of  those  that  are  in 
no  weight  to  be'etsy,  therefore,  to  conceive  tnat  while  *e  pha- 

tae  foremost  „ner  position  and  strength,  no  troops,  as  I  before  ob- 

lani  retains  its  own  P^P.  of  jf  in  front.  To  what  cause,  then,  is  it 

Srved,  can  ever  ®up^rt  the  atta^oi  -frctorions,  and  those  defeated  that 
to  be  ascribed,  that  t  le  the  places  of 

employ  the  phalanx^  indefinite.  But  there  is  only  one  time  imd  place,  one 
action  are  various  action,  that  is  suited  to  the  phalanx.  In  the 

fixed  and  detenmnate  manner  ot  ^  ^  ^  to  encounter  with  the 

Le,  then,  o  a  g®«®^te  anTplLrwUch  Le  latter  requires,  it «  Probable, 
phalanx  in  the  very  tune  an  p  that  have  been  mentioned,  tha.,  the 

in  the  highest  degree,  from  the  _  g  g  jt  be  possible  to  avoid  an 

LLoxtlways  must  obtain  thejc^  B^“tji_i  j 

engagement  in  such  f VS  order  of  battle.  It  is  a  well-known 
then  notliing  to  ^®  L®fLhat  the  phalanx  requires  a  ground  that  is  plain 
and  acknowledged  truth,  th  ^j^gtacles  of  every  kind,  such  as  trenches, 

andnaked,  and  free  -  hills,  or  the  channels  of  rivers;  and  that 

breaks,  obl'quities,  the  jt  and  to  dissolve  the  order  in  which  it 

anv  of  these  are  sufficient  to  impecie  ii,  <«i  allowed  that,  if  it 

on tk. *rs •« ‘rt 

be  not  altogether  impo^hle,  it  is  a  ^  a^a  free  from  all  these  oh- 

containing  twenty  stadia,  or  more,  ®  ;  ’  f  ground  may  perhaps 

Int  let  it,  ifl  their 

be  foimd.  If  the  enemj ,  the  cities,  aud  ravaging  the  lands,  of 

army  through  *®  ®°’“*‘y’,E™ring  ^  loncr  as  it  remains  in  this  convenient 
what  use  then  wil*-  be  the  phalanx .  u-Tviends  but  cannot  even  preserve 

it  not  only  has  no  power  to  the  whole  country  with- 

k  i*  “■* 

to  the  enemy.  ^  pnemv  will  come  dowm  into  this 

But,  further,  let  it  be  at  once  to'  receive  the  attack  of 

plain.  Yet,  if  he  brin^  not  hr^thdraws  himseM  a  little 

the  phalanx ;  or  if,  in  the  be  the  consequence  from 

from  the  action,  it  is  easy  draw  not  our  discourse 

the  present  practice  of  which  have  lately  happened.  When 

from  bare  reasoning  only,  but  from  facte  employ  all  their  forcte, 

the  Romans  attack  the  phalanx  in  f  ,  Lemy ;  but  lead  on  a  part  only 
so  as  to  make  their  line  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy  ^ 

of  their  troops,  and  keep  *  fbat  is  opposed  to  them,  or  whether 

troops  of  the  phalanx  brea  T^eculiar  to  the  phalanx  is  alike  dissolved, 
themselves  are  broken,  the  order  p  letreat  and 

For  if  they  pursue  the  fagi^ive^  “h  senarated  from  the  rest  of  their  own 
are  pursued,  in  either  e^e  *®y  5^®  teLal  or  space,  which  the  reserve  ot 
body  And  thus  there  is  left  some  ^  ^rges  the  remaining  part 

the  "Roman  army  takes  care  ^  ®®^^®’  ■  fbe  rSi.  As  it  is  easy  then 

of  the  phalanx,  not  in  front,  but  ®  ^^tLre  advantageous  to  the  phalanx. 
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the  SEXATE 

Aangei  ^s  a^tghTv  continuyy  liable  to 

Tills  was  the  senate.  The  %yn*iS-a.r,n  |to£i  tn^ein,  whieh  did  not  cimnffe. 

All  the  acts  of  the  Roman  leSrS  t  ^  overstated, 

as  'A  the  senate  ’ivere  half  the  srate  t’!^jrrl  of  the  senate  and  people, 

The  senate  of  Rome  Val  itha;  rtf  number  was  but  three  Imndrai. 

world  has  ever  seen.  Its  mLiben^lifilfi  ^^^arkable  assembfy  that  the 
always  senators,  unless  the^”  tt-tIa  /in  '  ^  seats  for  life;  once  senators 
Bat  the  senatorial  peerage^warnot  some  dishononrable  cause. 

tb.  bo,o„ ,.  hi.  L,  •”-- 

piacticaiiy,  tlioiigli  not  constitetloiialiy,  liemili^j  ’  senatorial  places  mast  tee  beca 


The  manner  in  v 
ascertained.  The  n 
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icssessei  the  powei 
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hewere?  arbitrary, 
rales  established  bj" 
.,,id  held  the  rymesto; 
t;vo  eensc  rships.  that 
ahne  must  have  amc 
:d  dll  the  number  of 
I„e  first  qnalificatio: 
probable  that  to  tin 
Iroperry.  Sneh  wa^ 
that  of*  age,  foliowes 
lists  of  oSeiai  pers 
thirty, 

Snch  was  the  con 
the  repnhlic.  It  fo; 
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Tlic  n;-r*ner  in  wMcli  seats  in  tlie  senate  were  obtained  is  tolerably  well 
ascertained.  The  members  ol  tills  august  body,  all  —  or  nearly  all  —  o^-ed 
Lrir  niaees  :o  the  votes  of  the  people.  In  theory,  indeed,  the  censors  still 
icssessei  the  power  really  exercised _  by  the  kings  and  early  consuls,  of 
baoosing  the  senators  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  But  official  powers, 
Lwere?  arbitrary,  are  always  limited  in  practice.  The  censors  followed 
rules  established  by  ancient  precedent,  and  chose  the  senate  from  those  y:ho 

held  the  qmestorsliip  and  higher  magistracies.  In  the  inteiwal  between 
two  eenscrships,  that  is  in  tne  course  of  five  years,  the  number  of  exqusstors 
ahne  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  forty,  and  this  was  more  than  sufficient 
:d  nh  the  number  of  vacancies  which  would  have  occiuTed  in  ordinary  times. 
The  first  qualification  then  for  a  seat  in  the  senate  tyas  that  of  office.  It  is 
orcbable  that  to  the  qualification  of  office  there  was  added  a  second,  of 
Iroperry.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  in  later  times.  A  third  limitation, 
:I:at  of*  age,  followed  from  the  rule  that  the  senate  was  reeraited  from  the 
lists  of  official  persons.  No  one  could  be  a  senator  till  he  w’-as  about 

Such  was  the  composition  of  this  great  council  during  the  best  times  of 
the  republic.  It  formed  a  true  aristocracy.  Its  members,  almost  all,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  discharge  of  public  office  and  from 
mature  age.  They  w^ere  recommended  to  their  places  by  popular  election, 
and  vet  secured  from  subserviency  to  popular  wil  by  the  amount  of  their 
property.  It  was  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus 
called  the  Roman  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.’"  Many  of  its  members  had 
exercised  what  was  in  effect  sovereign  power ;  many  were  preparing  to  exer¬ 
cise,  it.  The  power  of  the  senate  vras  equal  to  its  dignity. 

In  regard  to  legislation,  it  exercised  an  absolute  control  over  the  centu- 
riate  assembly,  because  no  law  could  be  submitted  to  its  votes  which  had  not 
i3riginated  in  the  senate ;  and  thus  the  vote  of  the  centuries  could  not  do 
more  than  place  a  veto  on  a  senatorial  decree  J 

In  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  the  power  of  the  senate  was  absolute,  except 
in  declaring  w'ar  or  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  —  matters  wliieh  w’ere  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  They  assigned  to  the  eonsuls  and  praetors 
their  respective  provinces  of  administration  and  command  :  they  fixed  the 
amount  of  the  troops  to  be  leffied  every  year  from  the  list  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished  by-  the  Italian  allies.  They  prolonged 
the  command  of  a  general  or  superseded  him  at  pleasure.  '  They  estimated 
the  sums  necessaiy  for  the  military  chest ;  nor  could  a  sesterce  be  paid  to  the 
general  without  their  order.  If  a  consul  proved  refractory,  they  could 
transfer  his  power  for  the  time  to  a  dictator ;  even  if  his  success  had  been 
great,  they  could  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Ambassadors  to 
foreign  spates  were  chosen  by  them  and  from  them ;  aE  disputes  in  Italy  or 
beyond  seas  were  referred  to  their  sovereign  arbitrament. 

In  the  administration  of  home  affairs  the  regulation  of  religious  matters 
was  in  their  hands ;  they  exercised  superintendence  over  the  pontiffs  and  other 
ministers  of  public  worship.  They  appointed  days  for  extraordinary  festi¬ 
vals,  for  thanksgiving  after  victory^  for  humiliation  after  defeat.  But,  which 
was  of  highest  importance,  all  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  state  were 
left  to  their  discretion.  The  censors,  at  periods  usually  not  exceeding  five 

P  Bj  tli«  Publiliaa  law  of  339  b.c.  (cl  p.  185)  tlie  seBatoiial  control  o?er  the  ©aatniiM  wu 
r&inmd  to  a  formality.  But  the  senate  still  controlled  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  eon- 
trolled  the  asscmWies.] 
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:::  formed  estimates  of  annual  outlay,  and  prorided  ways  acl 

laeans  for  meetin:^  tLese  estimates;  but  always ^under  the  direction  of  the 
senator*.  In  dll  these  matters,  I*  dh  of  liome  and  foreign  adniiiiistration,  their 
decrees  had  :i;e  power  of  lawn  In  times  of  di£culty  they  had  the  power  of 
sr.*neni:r::  ah  riles  of  law,  by  tie  appointment  cf  a  dictator. 

*'Bes:ies  these  administrative  f-motions,  the;*  might  resolve  themselveg 
;  hiii:  e  art  of  yistice  for  the  trial  of  extraordinary  oiienees.  But  in 
this  ri,.::er  t'-ev  obtained  far  more  deiiiiite  authority  by  the  Calpumias 
mw.  vrnich  ahorat  fifty  years  later  established  high  courts  of  justice,  in  which 
rrs  ::rs  af"ted  as  presiding  judges,  and  senators  were  juryiaen. 

THE  CENT  r  El  ATE  ASSEilBLY 

At  sciffis  time  between  the  decemvirate  and  the  Second  Punic  War,  a 
ccmoiete  reform  hail  been  made  in  the  centiiriate  assembly,  as  organised  bp- 
Servin'*.  When  this  was  ivelinow  not.  Nor  do  we  know  the  precise  nature 
cf  :i.t?  r-fisrri.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the  distribution  of  the  whole  people 
n.tu  :rihr.‘  'vas  taken  as  the  ba*is  of  division  in  the  centuriate  assembly  as 
wvh  in  t!.e  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  yet  that  the  division  into 
an  I  entiries  was  rerained,  as  w^ell  as  into  seniores  and  jiiniores. 

h  mat'  he  assume'!  that  the  whole  people  w'as  eoavened  accordiag  ic  its. 
livid inio  tLiriy-dve  tribes;  that  in  each  tribe  account  was  taken  of  the 
hve  elapses,  arranged  according  to  an  ascending  scale  of  property,  wMeh, 
however,  had  been  greatly  altered  from  tlmt  a-ttribut-ed  to  Servius ;  and  that 
ill  eueh  tribe  each  of  the  five  classes  was  subdivided  into  two  eenturies,  one 
tf  senior  cs,  or  men  between  forty-five  and  sixty,  one  of  juniores,  or  men 
between  eighteen  and  furtj-five.  On  the  whole,  then,  with  the  additioa  of 
eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  there  would  be  S68  centuries.  TMs  plan, 
though  it  allowed  far  less  influence  to  wealth  than  the  plan  of  Serviusi  would 
yet  leave  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  richer  classes.  For  it  is  plain  that 
the  two  centuries  of  the  first  class  in  each  tribe  w^ould  contain  far  fewer 
membeis  than  the  two  centuries  of  the  second  class,  those  of  the  second 
fewer  than  these  of  the  third,  and  all  those  of  the  first  four  together,  proba¬ 
bly,  fewer  than  those  of  the  fifth.  Yet  these  four  classes,  having  in  al  280 
or  (with  the  knights)  298  centuries,  w’oiild  command  an  absolute  majorit}' ; 
for  the  caest’on  w'as  still  decided  by  the  majority  of  centuries. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  TBIBES 

While  the  centnriate  assembly  was  becoming  more  popular  In  its  con- 
stitatioii,  a  still  more  democratic  body  had  come  into  existence.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  centuriate  assembly  was  restored  by 
the  patricians  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,^  t  ms  intended  to  be  the 
sole  legislative  body.  The  more  recent  legislative  assembly  of  the  tribes  was 
a  sp3ntaneoES  grcivtii  of  popular  will,  not  contemplated  by  statesmen.  The 
tribe  assembly,  originally  intended  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  plebemn 
order,  gradually  extended  its  power  over  the  whole  body  politAO ;  and  its 
ordmaaces  (pieSisdta)  became  laws. 

[i  In  fact  tte  trifeal  assembly  came  into  exlstenoa  liefore  the  oomlfcaeentiiriata  began  to  grow 
mjre  popular— the  taibil  assembly  iaftaenced  the  development  of  fibe  centniiate  awamWy  .in  a 
■h-’aocmtic  directioiLl 

According  to  some  antborifeies,  bowerer,  the  eoiiaitl4  centoprmta  sM  not  cowe  Into 
face  before  the  end  of  the  regal  pedod.] 
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CITILISATION  AT  END  OF  PEEIOB  OF 
JUSTICE 

In  regard  to  jurisdictioD  :i  has  before  been  noticed  that  Rczne  was  tendei 
cf  the  nerional  Hberties  of  her  citizens.  Various  iaw's  of  appeal  provided 
f :r  an  *opcm  trial  before  his  peers  of  anyone  charged  with  gr^ive  IsSenees. 
anth  3S  Vonid  subject  idm  to  stripes,  imprisonment,  or  death.  Nc’w  the 
Centuries  alone  formed  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  citizens  ;  the 
tribe  assembb;  never  achieTed  this  dangerous  privilege.  But  the  tribniiician 
c  criered  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  tribes  a  ready  means  of  interfer¬ 
in'-.-  ;  ffir  they  could  use  taeir  right  of  intercession  lo'prevent  a  trial,  and 
thus  s-Teen  real  offienders  frijni  justice.  But  more  frequeativ  they  acted  on 
the  oriensive.  There  w'as  a.  mereiral  jiro vision  of  the  hwr  of  Rome,  by  whieli 
a  per:5:jn  liable  to  a  state  prosecution  might  withrlraw  from  Italian  soil  at 
any  time  before  his  trial,  and  become  the  citizen  of  some  allied  city,  such  as 
bvracuse  or  Fergamus.  But  the  tribunes  sonietimes  ihreiv  culprits  into 
prison  before  trial,  as  in  the  case  of  App.  Ciaudius  the  decemvir  and  Ids 
father.  Or,  after  a  culprit  had  svizght  safety  in  voluntary  exile,  thej  pro- 
tc&ed  bill  of  outlawry,  by  which  he  was  "rinterdieted  from  lire  and  water” 
on  Italian  soil,  and  all  Ms  goods  were  confiscated,  Offiending  magistrates 
were  aAo  fined  heavilt',  without  trial,  by  special  pleiiseita.  tvhidi  resembled 
the  bills  of  attainder  familiar  to  the  reader  of  English  history. 

These  encroachmerits  of  the  tribunes  were  met  by  other  uncoEstituiional 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  To  bar  the  action  of  the  tiihanes  and 
to  suspend  the  laws  of  appeal,  they  at  one  time  had  constant  recourse  to 
dieratorial  appointments.  These  appointments  ceased  after  the  Second 
Funic  War ;  but  after  this,  in  critical  times,  the  senate  assumed  the  right 
of  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power. 

It  must  not  here  be  forgotten  that  of  late  years  circumstances  had  greatly 
exalted  the  power  of  the  senate  and  proportionally  diminished  the  power  of 
the  tribunes.  In  great  wars,  especially  such  as  threaten  the  existence  of  a 
commaiiity,  the  voice  of  popular  leaders  is  little  heard.  Reforms  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Agitation  ceases.  Each  man  applies  his  energies  to  avert  present 
danger,  rather  than  to  achieve  future  improvements.  The  senate  under  the 
leading  of  old  FaMus  Cunetator  ruled  absolutely  for  several  years.  Even 
elections  to  the  consulate,  which  he  deemed  inopportime,  were  set  aside  —  a 
thing  almost  without  exampie,  before  and  after,  in  Roman  constitutional 
history.  Fabius  was  at  length  superseded  by  young  Scipio,  who  in  his  turn 
became  absolute,  and  at  the  close  of  the  vrar  might  have  made  himself  dicta¬ 
tor,  had  he  been  so  pleased.  At  present,  popular  spirit  had  fallen  asleep. 
C'oastitutioimi  opposition  there  was  none.  The  senate  seemed  likely  to  retain 
in  peace  the  power  which  w^ar  had  necessarily  thrown  into  their  hands. 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 

At  the  close  of  the  Hannibalie  War,  Rome  was  in  possession,  nominally, 
of  five  provinces,  which  were  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Gallic  coast  of  Umbria,, 
with  Hither  and  Ifarther  Spain.  But  of  these  provincial  possessions  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  the  Spains  -were  almost  to  be  conquered  again  ;  and  Gallic  Umbria 
was  shortly  after  absorbed  into  Italy,  while  the  magnificent  district  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  became  the  province  of  Gaul.  Sicily  vras 
the  only  province  as  yet  constituted  on  a  solid  foundation.  To  Sicihq  there¬ 
fore,  we  win  confine  our  remarks ;  a  course  wiiich  is  further  reconameiided 
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The  imperial  treasury  was  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Saturn,,  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  Forum  beneath  the  Capitol.  Here  the  two  qiicestors  of  the  city 
deposited  all  the  moneys  received  on  account  of  the  state,  and  no  disburse- 
ments  could  be  made  without  an  order  from  an  officer  aiitlioribed  hv  the 
senate.  The  sources  of  receipt  were  twofold,  ordinary  and  extraordiiia'ry. 

The  ordinary  revenues  consisted  of  the  proceeds  and  rent  of  public  prop¬ 
erty,  custom  duties,  tolls,  and  the  like,  and  the  tax  levied  on  provincial  lands. 

"The  property  of  the  state  was,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  very  lar^ye.* 
Much  of  the  public  land,  however,  had  been  distributed  to  colonies,  and  the 
rent  received  for  the  rest  seems  to  have  been  small.  ■  Yet  the  quantitv  of 
undistributed  land  in  Italy  and  Sicily  was  so  great  that  it  must  have  yielded 
a  considerable  revenue.  Besides  this,  the  fisheries,  with  all  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries,  were  considered  public  property.  Even  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  a 
state  monopoly  from  the  censorship  of  M.  Liwus,  who  thencefoHh  bore  the 
name  of  Salinator,  or  the  salt-maker. 

Besides  these  rents  and  monopolies,  custom  duties  were  levied  on  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  both  exports  and  imports,  and  tolls  (called  portoria)  were 
demanded  for  passengers  and  goods  carried  by  canals  or  across  bridges  and 
ferries. 

There  was  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent  imposed  on  the  man¬ 
umission  of  slaves.  This  was  not  carried  to  the  account  of  the  year,  but  laid 
by  as  a  reserve  fund,  not  to  be  used  except  in  great  emergencies. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  provincial  land  tax  was  only  beginning  to  be 
productive,  but  in  a  few  years  it  formed  the  chief  income  of  the  .republic. 

It  appears  that  for  the  civil  government  of  the  republic  the  ordinary 
revenues  were  found  sufficient.  The  current  expenses,  indeed,  were  small. 
The  Italian  and  provincial  communities  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  own 
administration.  Rome  herself,  as  we  have  said,  claimed  the  serwees  of  lier 
statesmen  and  administrators  without  paying  them  any  public  salaries. 

In  time  of  war,  however,  the  ordinary  revenues  failed,  and  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  each  year’s  campaign  an  extraordinary  tax  was  levied  as  re¬ 
quired.  This  w'as  the  tribuium^  or  property  tax.  Its  mode  of  assessment 
marks  its  close  association  with  war  expenses.  We  have  seen  above  that 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  centurlate  assembly  Avas  military.  Not  the 
least  important  of  these  was  the  census  or  register  of  all  citizens,  arranged 
according  to  their  age  and  property.  It  was  made  out  by  the  censors  at 
intervals  of  five  years,  and  served  during  the  succeeding  period  as  the  basis 
of  taxation.  The  necessities  of  each  year  determined  the  amount  to  be 
levied.  It  was  usually  one  in  a  thousand,  or  one-tenth  per  cent ;  but  once, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  rate  was  doubled.  The  senate  had  the  power 
of  calling  for  this  payment. 

At  length  it  became  necessary  to  cad  on  wealthy  individuals  to  furnisii 
seamen,  and  to  advance  money  by  wray  of  loan ;  and  contracts  w^ere  formed 
with  commercial  companies  to  furnish  stores  and  clothing  for  the  army,  in 
return  for  wMch  they  received  orders  on  the  treasury  payable  at  some  future 
time.  The  obligations  thus  contracted  w-ere  not  left  as  a  national  debt. 
The  first  instalment  of  repa^nnent  was  made  in  the  year  204  b.c.,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  submission  of  Carthage ;  the  second  and  third  at  successive 
intervals  of  four  years. 

At  length,  in  the  year  167  B.C.,  the  payments  exacted  from  the  provin¬ 
cials  became  so  large  that  the  senate  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  taxes  altogether;  and  thus  the  ordinary  revenu.es  sufficed  for  the 
expenses  of  all  future  wars,  as  well  as  for  the  civE  administration. 
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conformed  to  tlie  standard  furnished  by  the  life  and  teaching  of  their  fathers 
and  eider  relatives,  and  in  their  life  at  home  and  abroad  they  acquired  the 
knowiedge  and  capacity  which  fitted  them  for  the  government  of  the  state 
and  the  leadership  of  armies.  A  youth  of  moderate  gifts  could  thus  make 
himself  a  capable  statesman  and  general,  and  could  easily  attain  to  the  same 
official  rank  as  his  father.  But  a  man  of  the  lower  class  seldom  succeeded. 
It  was  only  by  the  greatest  talent  that  a  ne'w  man  (Jiottio  novusy  could  rise  to 
any  high  office,  unless  Ms  rise  was  due  to  the  democratic  opposition,  which 
from  a  feeling  of  spite  to  the  upper- 
class  insisted  on  seeing  equality  of 
power  prevail. 

It  was  under  the  government  of 
this  new  aristocracy  that  Rome  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  new  world¬ 
wide  power.  The  subjection  of 
Italy  was  completed  and  the  Roman 
dominion  had  been  extended  over 
the  majority  of  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  But  it  wras 
just  this  ever  increasing  extension 
of  the  empire  which  forcibly  im¬ 
pelled  the  nohiUtas  to  unite  them¬ 
selves  in  an  exclusive  community 
and  so  to  get  the  reins  of  government 
into  their  own  hands.  Continual 
wars  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  group  of  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  reliability  who  could  de¬ 
vote  themselves  exclusively  to  state 
affairs. 

Before  the  Punic  Wars  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  had  to  a  certain  extent 
formed  itself  into  a  party  against 
which  the  people  soon  gathered  in 
opposition. 

The  nobility  used  their  influ¬ 
ential  position  to  appropriate  the 
whole  administration  of  the  state. 

In  the  senate  the  exclusive  circle  of 
noble  families  ruled,  and  the  highest '  official  positions  were  given  only 
to  men  of  their  party.  The  censorship,  a  positieii  of  the  greatest  power 
and  consideration,  was  an  important  office  in  their  hands  ;  it  was  regarded 
as  the  cMef  of  all  state  dignities.  Hence  the  aristocracy  used  every  means 
to  prevent  a  man  of  the  plebeian  order  from  acquiring  that  position.  The 
duty  of  the  censors  was  to  keep  the  senate  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
unaristocratic  elements,  for  they  were  empowered  to  nominate  the  members  of 
the  senate  and  to  disqualify  for  admission  to  it.  There  wms  another  way 
of  entering  the  senate  besides  that  of  nomination  by  the  censor ;  anyone 
who  had  occupied  a  ciirule  chair  was  entitled  to  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the 
senate.  But  the  choice  of  the  higher  officials  was  in  a  certain  degree  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  consul,  who  generally  belonged  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as 
president  of  the  centuriate  assembly  he  could  reject  any  candidate  of  whom 
he  did  not  approve. 
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Tlie  censors  also  appointed  tbe  ^kniglits  and  therefore  formed  them  into 
a  purely  .aristocratic  body.  As  long  as  they  cast  the  earliest*  vote  in  tlie 
centuriate  assembly?  the  nobility  had  a  considerable  advantage  there.  iiiVeii 
after  this  ceased,  the  knights  formed  in  the  assembly  a  distinct  and-  distil) - 
giiished  party,  and  as  the  flower  of  the  nobility  they  likewise  formed  in  the 
army  a  brilliant  cavalry  corps.  As  in  this  corporation  the  nobility  regarded 
itself  as  something  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  ruling  class 
tried  by  other  external  signs  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  masses  and 
to  represent  tliemselves  as  a  superior  caste. 

So  from  the  year  194  the  seats  of  the  senatorial  class  were  kept  separate 
from  those  of  other  people  at  the  public  festivals. 

When  the  nobility  got  the  government  into  their  hands,  they  moulded  it 
ill  conformity  mth  their  own  interests.  In  order  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
officials  as  high  as  possible  they  only  increased  the  number  when  absolutely 
necessary,  and  never  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  business  consequent  on 
the  extension  of  the  territories  of  the  republic.  It  was  only  from  the  most 
pressing  necessity  that  in  the  year  242  the  work  of  a  single  prsetor,  tlie 
director  of  judicial  business,  was'diwded  between  two,  so  that  the  town 
prater  (freetor  nrhmius)  had  the  judicial  business  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
aod  the  foreign  prastor  {prestor  peregriniid)  settled  questions  between  aliens 
or  bet’ween  aliens  and  Roman  citizens.  ,  After  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia,  and  the  two  Spains,  four  more  pj-setors  w’-ere  added  for  the  management 
of  those  produces. 

But  after  the  year  149  they  remained  as  a  rule  in  Rome  during  their  year 
of  office  to  preside  at  the  commission  of  inquiry  respecting  criminal  matters 
iiitrodueed  during  that  time,  and  then  they  -went  in  the  following  year  as 
pro-pr»tors  to  the  provinces. 

The  choice  of  officials  was,  moreover,  limited  by  the  avoidance  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  re-election  to  the  consulate.  From  265  the  censor  was 
never  twice  the  same,  and  the  custom  was  made  a  law  whereby  the  ciirule 
(lex  amalu  of  year  180)  officials  were  appointed  in  a  certain  degree  by 
grade  and  after  a  certain  interval. 

"  An  gedile,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  at  least  thirty-seven,  a  praetor  fort}q 
a  consul  forty-three.  The  right  was  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  voters,  in 
case  of  need," to  take  the  most  competent  and  serviceable  man  without  regard 
to  seniority.  The  measure  of  w^orth  for  the  selection  of  officials  was  no 
longer  competence  but  birth  and  seniority,  and  the  nobility  regarded  office 
as  its  due  right,  not  disdaining,  however,  to  get  from  the  people  all,  they 
coiiid  by  the  arts  of  flattery. 

The  government  of  this  official  nobility  exhibited  in,,  foreign  policy  all  ,its 
time-w'orn  e,iiergy,  which  was  only  too  often  united  with  unworthy  cunning 
and  untnistw^ortMiiess,  but  the  administmtion  of  internal  affairs  became 
torpid  and  bad.  The  majority  belied  the  claims  of  their  office,  mostly  care¬ 
ful  on  the  one  hand  not  to  forfeit  by  any  inconsiderate  or  stem'  measure  the 
favour  of  the  people  to  whom  they" were  indebted  for  their  posts  and  from 
wiiom  they  expected  future  favours,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  run  counter  to  such  of  their  colleagues  as  might  occasionally  wish 
to  render  the  people  reciprocal  service. 

T,lie  late  ■wars  had  shown  the  weakness  of  the  generals  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  military  discipline.  In  the  wars  of  this  period  so  much  leave  and 
furlough  had  been  granted  for  money  that  the  forces  were  not  ready  for 
a,ny  undertaking.  Instead  of  fighting  the  enemy,  generals  and  soldiers  laid 
their  allies  and  friends  under  contribution. 
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A  people  wliicli  handed  down  the  legends  of  Cincinnatns,  Cnrius,  Fabricins^ 
Regulus,  can  hardly  liaye  failed  to  practise  the  thrift  and  honesty  which  the? 
admiredi  The  characters  are  no  doubt  idealised  ;  but  they  may  be  taien  as 
types  of  their  times.  In  the  Eoman  country  districts,  and  still  more  in  the 
Apennlne  valleys,  the  habits  of  life  were  no  doubt  simple,  honest,  and 
perhaps  rude,  of  Sabine  rather  than  of  Hellenic  character,  the  life  of  country- 
men  rather  than  of  dwellers  in  the  town. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Italians,  like  the  Greeks,  must  be  regarded 
as  members  of  cities  or  civic  communities.  But  the  walled  towns  which  were 
the  centres  of  each  community  were  mostly  the  residence  of  the  chief  men 
and  their  dependents  and  slaves,  while  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  were 
dispersed  over  the  adjoining  country  district,  dv/elling  on  their  own  farms, 
and  resorting  to  the  town  only  to  bring  their  produce  to  market  or  to  take 
their  part  in  the  political  business  transacted  at  the  general  assemblies.  Such 
was  the  ease  at  Rome  in  early  times.  The  great  patrician  lords  with  their 
families  dwelt  in  strong  houses  or  castles  on  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and 
Quirinai  hills,  while  their  clients  thronged  the  lower  parts  adjacent.  As  the 
plebeians  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  their  great  men  established  them¬ 
selves  at  iirst  upon  the  Gselian  and  Aventine,  and  afterwards  indiscriniiiiately 
on  ail  the  hills. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  wRo  tilled  their  owm  lands  by  the  aid  of  their 
sons  and  sons-in-iaw.  In  the  earliest  times  the  dimensions  of  these  plebeian 
holdings  were  incredibly  small,  an  allotment  being  computed  at  not  more 
than  two  jagera  (about  li  acres).  Even  with  very  fertile  soil  and  imremit- 
ting  labour,  such  a  piece  of  land  could  barely  maintain  a  family.  But  to  eke 
out  the  produce  of  their  tilled  lands,  every  free  citizen  had  a  right  to  feed  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  on  the  common  pastures  at  the  expense  of  a  smaH 
payment  to  the  state ;  and  in  this  way  even  a  large  family  might  live  in  rude 
abujidance.  In  no  long  time,  however,  the  plebeian  allotments  were  increased 
to  seven  Jugera  (about  4|-  acres) ;  and  this  increase  of  tilled  lands  indicates 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the  people  —  an 
improvement  attributed,  as  all  benefits  conferred  on  the  plebeians  in  early 
times  were  attributed,  to  King  Servius.  And  this  long  remained  the  normal 
size  of  the  small  properties  then  so  common  in  the  Roman  district.  The  farm 
and  public  pasture  produced  all  that  the  family  required  —  not  only  food, 
but  fiax  and  wool,  which  the  matron  and  her  daughters  di‘essed  and  spun  and 
wove,  ivood  and  stone  for  building  and  farm  implements,  everything  except 
metals  and  salt,  which  were  (as  we  have  seen)  state  monopolies. 

But  a  golden  age  generally  comes  to  an  end  with  increase  of  population. 
Mouths  to  be  fed  multiply ;  the  yeomen  sell  their  little  farms  and  emigrate, 
or  become  satisfied  with  a  lower  scale  of  living  as  hired  labourers.  The 
Romans  had  a  remedy  for  these  evils  in  a  home  colonisation.  The  immense 
quantity  of  public  land  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  with  the  necessity  of  secur¬ 
ing  newly -conquered  districts  of  Italy,. led  to  the  foundation  of  nttoierous 
coloii,ip  between  the  Samnite  and  Punic  wars,  and  extended  the  means  of 
inater:i,al  weil-being  to  every  one  who  was  willing  and  able  to  work ;  and  this 
not  only  for  Romans,  but  for  Latins  and  others,  who  were  invited  to  become, 
citizens  of  the  colony. 

If,  however,  the  superfluous  sons  of  families  settled  on  lands  in  Sam- 
mum,  or  x4pulia,  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  others  must  have  lost  these  iand,s ;  and 
the  question  naturally  occurs:  What  had  become  of  these  people?  This 
piestion  brings  us  to  the  worst  point  in  ancient  society — that  is,  slavery. 
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,t  ™  a.  ”<  f f g”S“H  STtil 

Jpwelj  -i  ttej'bii”””'’!”*’-  ®"‘,  “““  ’S 

enemy  svurenaered  ‘  _  for  the  most  part  sold 

takea  after  a  struggle  ^^ere  tor  expected  that  the  small 

ISiisiaillSii 

liable  for  the  damage  tog^Jfwas  Lasidered  ^  aanmge  t®  ^ 

kill,  maim,  or  maltreat  a  slave  w  snfleriag  mflicted  oa  a  slave  wm 

S>»«s  “«Si  “  S‘S“c»dita  .. 

^  Bali  hamaa.  nature  is  too  s  g  _  houseliold  were  often  treated  wi^ 

Therfis  BO  doubt  that  the  advisers  of  their  mastei^ 

Madness;  ofT^rioh  man’s  estate,  his 

The  stevrard  or  ?{,  i  of  the  slaves,  es^cially  ^ 


mends  to  sell  ott  oia  aim  “  .X  seeing  a  fine  horse  consigiieu  ax. 

IWp  lumber.  Englishmen  feel  a  pa  g  -Rfitians  wasted  no  such  sym^^J 

S:  StL  <teveSof  puhUccarrmges^^^^  tbeir 

®  slaves  who  of  the  house  slaves, 

tried  and  faithful  servant.  It ^  ^  ggrt 

H  r^7p.sr.t.v^p>.-  A‘ 

S  mS^rs°.°’^'Sdmea  ^  » 

that  of  ^culture.  Rich,  men  carneu 
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and  freedmen ;  in  later  times  freedmen  often  worked  as  artist<i 
patrician  roof,  and  many  of  the  early  poets  were  freedmen.  ’ 

Here,  then,  we  trace  the  beginning  of  a  great  distinction,  that  afterward. 
WM  more  strongly  marked,  between  the  popnlation  of  the  city  and 
kiiMJ  of  the  country  — between  the  rustic  and  the  civic  tribes  S 


THB  EOilAIf  FAMILY  :  'WOMEK  AND  MAKEIAGE 

The  Roman  woman  independent  of  the  marriaee 
tie  was  p  aced  under  the  authority  of  her  father  or 

ot  a  guardian.  ^ 

The  father’s  authority  was  absolute.  Ali 
the  members  of  an  ancient  Roman  family^ 
father,  mother,  children,  and  daughters-in-law 
—  made  up  a  close  association  under  one  ruler 
or  head.  Ail  the  wealth  which  came  to  a  family 
was  thrown  mto  a  kind  of  common  stock  and 
formed  but  one  patrimony.  The  sole  head^of 
this  association,  the  one  master  of  the  common  re 
sources,  was  the  father.  Until  now  we  have  seen 
no  difference  made  between  the  children  of  the  two 
I  ^xes;  paternal  power  presses  with  equal  wei<yht  on 

i  ae  son  and  on  the  daughter,  and  holds  them  both 

1  doT\n  to  the  same  leveL  Besides,  the  daughter  like 

the  son  can  sign  a  legal  contract ;  Hke  hm  she  has 
her  share  of  the  family  patrimony,  a  guaranteed  share 
that  only  a  fomal  dismheritance  can  take  from  her 
More  liberd  than  the  oriental  or  Greek  law,  Romaii 
law  grated  equal  lights  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 
thP  ^  the  p^rnal  power  has  disappeared, 

the  leg^  differences  between  the  two  sexes  be^  to 
show  themselves;  the  sou,  if  he  is  of  age,  becomes 
mdependent  and  master  of  his  actions,  the  daughter, 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  her  age,  remains  undlr  the 
power  of  a  guardian, 

whilh^ht^  that  perpetual  guardianship  of  women- 
which  the  Romans  themselves  considered  as  one  of  the 

A  ,  most  lundamental  institutions  of  their  l-iw  ? 

ffl"tStSf  SS®  ®  powTrlike 

1  1  ^  one  nor  the  other.  To-m-asn  its  real 

chapter,  we  must  go  back  to  the  causes  which  led  to  its  establSnt 

&  we^e  noi  broTefY  head  oF4e  fa4y 

touS^ld  gods  ?!Sed  ancestor  and  to  the 

wmild  not  Ke  iL  ™  hereditary  share  she  was  to  receive 

S  Se  Smflv  ^  that  one  day  she  would 

t&tt  ^  her  o4i.  It  was 

danger,  it  was  -to  -  perpetuate  in  each  family,  together 


A  SOMAK  WOMAH 
(Frooi  ft  Statae) 
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witi  the  preservation  of  hereditary  possessions,  the  memory  of  its  ancestors 
and  the  glory  or  dignity  of  the  house,  that  the  Romans  deprived  woman  of 
the  free  possession  of  her  property  and  placed  her  under  the  perpetual 
ffuardiansliip  of  her  agnates.  This  guardianship  was  not,  then,  established  in 
the  interest  of  vroman,  on  account  of  her  weakness  and  natural  incapacity ; 
it  was  established  against  her  and  in  the  interests  of  the  guardians  them- 

^^^"^This  view,  'we  must  admit,  has  received  many  contradictions  even  in  anti¬ 
quity.  Cicero,  LTpian,  Isidorus  de  Seidlla,  are  unanimous  in  saying  if  the 
law  has  placed  women  under  guardianship,  it  is  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  their  sex,  their  ignorance,  their  inexperience,  their  frivolity. 

But  listen  to  Gains,  the  only  writer  amongst  the  ancients  who  discusses 
and  sifts  the  question :  “  The  vulgar  opinion,”  he  says,  ‘‘  is  that  women  must 
be  directed  by  guardians,  because  their  minds  are  too  shaliow  to  govern 
themselves.  This  guardianship  has  been  established  in  the  interest  of  the 
craardians,  so  that  the  Avomen,  Avhose  presumptive  heirs  they  are,  can  neither 
deprive  them  of  their  inheritance  by  a  Avill,  nor  cripple  it  by  gifts  or  by 

it  necessary  to  add  another  proof  to  the  authority  of  Gaius?  Here  is 
one  which  seems  irrefutable.  Woman  was  placed  under  the  paternal  power, 
and,  as  has  been  already  said,  could  make  a  legal  contract.  Once  placed  under 
a  guardian,  on  the  contrary,  she  can  no  longer- contract  debts  without 'her 
guardian’s  permission.  Why  this  strange  contradiction  ?  Why  should 
woman,  capable  of  acting  whilst  she  is  under  a  father’s  authority,  become 
incapable  as  soon  as  she  is  freed  from  that  authority  ?_  In  the  two  _^ses,  her 
frivolity,  her  weakness  are  evidently  the  same ;  here  is  the  only  difference  ; 
the  daughter  under  paternal  authority  has  mo  wants,  and  in  indulging  her¬ 
self  she  only  pledges  herself ;  but  the  orphan  or  emancipated  girl  has  a  pat¬ 
rimony  ;  if  she  pleased  herself  she  would  engage  her  patrimony  and  in  thb 
way  compromise  the  inheritance  of  her  famdy,  of  her  future  heirs. ,  This 
reveals  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Woman  is  placed  under  a  guardian 
because  she  has  a  fortune  to  leave  behind  her;  it  is  done  to  protect  her  heirs 

and  not  to  insure  her  own  protection. 

It  will  now  be  guessed  to  whom  the  laAV  gave  the  guardianship  ;  perhaps 
only  to  her  next  heirs,  that  is  to  say  to  her  agnates,  her  nearest  relatives ;  if 
she  were  a  freed  slave,  to  her  masters.  For  natural  guardians  it  was  not  an 
office,  but  a  right  —  a  family  possession.  _They  had  no  accounts  to  ^•ender  ; 
if  they  were  infirm,  in  a  state  of  infancy,  idiocy,  or  insanity,  they ^ would  sMi 
retain  their  rights  to  this  guardianship,  except  that  in  that  case  it  would  be 
executed  by  deputy.  But  if  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  tim  right  they 
could  resign  it,  and  give  it  to  some  one  in  their  place ;  the  legitimate  ^.ar- 
dian  could  dispose  of  his  ward  by  an  injure  eessto,  as  he  could  dispose  of  his 

house  or  field.  .  i  •  • 

The  guardian’s  authority  Avas  not  quite  similar  to  the  parental  authomy. 
Its  limits  were  rigorously  determined  by  the  very  purpose  of  guardianslnp. 
The  guardian  had  all  the  power  necessary  to  safeguard  the  woman  s  patri¬ 
mony,  nothing  less —  hut  nothing  more.  ,  r  .  r 

Thus  in  the  first  case,  his  authority  only  extends  to  the  fortune  ot  tiae 
woman,  not  to  her  person.  He  has  no  control  oyer  the  conduct ^oi  his  ward, 
nor  is  it  his  prerogative  to  W'atch  ovnr  her  behaviour,  or  inqiure  into  tiiose  o 
her  acts  which  only  affect  her  personaUy,  and  do  not  touch  her  fortune,  h  or 
example,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  all  the  pecuniai-y  agreements  winch 
so  often  accompany  it  have  to  be  authorised  by  the  guardian ;  ins  consent 
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is  necessary,  either  to  fix  the  dow,  or  for  the  convert  in  mmijr 

mvOiyes,  as  wui  De  seCB;  a  kind  of  general  community  of  interest 
for  the  marriage  itself,  how  can  it  concern  or  ^  ‘  --“w  ^ 

guardian,  since  the  amutes.  the  ^interests  of  the 

at  the  TTomai-.’s  ^  **  oMdren  of  the  marriage,  will  inherit 

f;.-  rr  .•  gu_ardian’s_  authority  is  not  necessarj-, 

c-ne  celebration  of  the  marriage  or  in  the  choice  of  a  husband 
ihe  woman  herself  chooses  her  husband,  assisted  sometimes,  according 
to  her  age,  by  the  advice  of  her  mother  and  of  her  near  relatives  Nor 
do  all  pecuniary  transactions  need  the  intervention  of  the  guardian 
Ulpian  has  given  us  the  list,  and  we  can  separate  the  different  proceedin^^ 
that  he  enumerates,  into  two  classes,  the  informal  and  the  formal.  In  the 
firat  class  we  only  find  the  alienations  of  res  maneipi,  either  by  direct  or  in 
direct  covenants.  Res  mandpi  were  houses,  lands,  rustic  servitude  slaves' 
beasts  of  burden —in  a  word,  the  soil  and  what  was  necessary  to  cultivate  it  •’ 
these  were  patrimonial  property,  and  as  the  mainstay  of  the  family  were 
placed  under  the  vigilance  and  care  of  the  guardian,  so  that  their  presemtion 
was  guaranteed.  But  besides  this  inalienable  patrimony  which  she  could  not 
touch,  the  woman  still  had  a  large  field  of  administration  ;  she  could  acouirp 
al  sorts  of  property,  dispose  of  the  products  of  her  fields  and  farm  them  out 
fepose  of  her  money —and  thus  pay  her  debts,  recover  her  credit,  lend  sell' 
bargain,  and  make  free  gifts.  ’  ^ 

For  the  formal  proceeding,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  makes  no  distme- 
tmns  and  the  guar<han  s  authority  is  always  necessary.  This  will  at  first 
Sight,  seem  so  Httie  m  harmony  with  the  preceding  that  an  explanation  has 
mm  sought  m  considerations  foreign  to  the  principles  of  wardship.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  formd  proceedings  which  usually  took  place  befom  the 
mgistrate,  or  before  the  witnesses  who  represented  the  Roman  people,  had 
^  much  resemblance  to  political  proceedings  to  be  permitted  to  others  than 
citizens,  and  since  woman  was  excluded  from  the  comitia,  she  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  horum  as  weU,  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  ifw  coiuS 
were  alls  ay  s  closed  to  women,  even  at  the  time  when  ail  processes  were  under 
not  only  could  she  appear  before  the  judges  accom- 
p^ied  by  her  guardian,  but  she  could  even  appear  alone,  either  as  a  witness 
or  as  a  representative  of  some  one  else  —  that  is  to;say,  whenever  her  personal 
nterest  not  at  stake.  ^  She  could  also  execute  certain  formal  acts  alone 

araS'thf  paternal  authority ;  here 

aram,  the  act  cojdd  not  touch  her  patrimony,  as  she  had  none  These  are 

S'ocS? '"'I  neceLrr  althoigh 

^  T  oa™ot  touch  or 

Is  It  not,  then,  permissible  to  conclude  that  where 

les  uluoh  rarround  them,  it  is  because  of  the  alienation  they  involve  ? 

So  far  yie  have  only  spoken  of  natural  guardians.  But’ there  are  other 

of  guardians,  and  the  Roman  lawyers  place  the  testamentary  guardians 

have  family,  supreme  in  his  own  household,  could,  as  we 

remu  y  fHef?;  patrim;ny;  a  strong 

S^ntrd  of  twf  a  dyghter,;or  depriving  tiie  son  of  all  righfa 

daup-liter  -iwoi’  -f  /  i  his  sister  s  hereditary  portion,  by  taking  the 

indeoendence  for  guardianship  almost  amounts  tc 

inaepenaence  for  the  woman,  the  testamentary  guarSian  being  a  stranger 
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thp  family  and  having  no  right  of  snccession  to  his  ward’s  property.  What 
•ptirpst  woid  he  have  in  preventing  her  from  disposing  of  her  fortune  as 
T.leased‘>  To  allow  the  father  to  choose  a  guardian  for  his  daughter 
Tpallv  to  allow  his  daughter  to  he  free  of  all  real  and  efficacious  tutelage. 
'vtf  ston  here,  and  will  not  teU  how  testamentary  guardianship  served  as 
model  to  the  other  kinds  of  wardships,  how  by  the  usurpation  of  these 
different  nominal  guardians  the  real  guardianship,  that  of  the  family,  wm 
uSp  bv  little  restricted  and  undermined.  We  should  be  no  longer  descnb- 

ingthkinstitution— we  should  be  teUing  of  its  d^y  and  downfall.  _ 

°No  legislators  have  better  defined  marriage  than  have  those  of  ancient 
T?nmp  “It  is  the  union  of  two  lives,  the  blending  of  two  inheritances,  a 
common  interest  in  everything  reUgious  and  temporal.”  ^  t^s  ancipt 
notion  of  marriage  we  find  the  two  prmciples  which  are  the  foun^tion 
of  Kristian  and  modern  marriage— the  indissolubility  of  the  bond  and 

““  W?found  in  Greece  something  of  oriental  polygamy.  In  Italy,  on  the 
pontrarv  monogamy  is  as  ancient  as  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  entered  so 
deenl^to  the^  habits  of  the  Romans  that  when  later  they  introduced  mto 
tS  constitution  a  freer  form  of  conjugal  union,  conoubmage,  they  considered 
it  like  lesitimate  marriage,  under  the  law  of  monogamy.  And  thw  law 
wnM  not  b  -  elnded,  as  at  Athens,  by  the  legitiimsation  of  neural  children. 

ancient  Roman  law  always  excluded  the  natind  children  from  the  family 
circle  It  admitted  no  legitimisation  nor  recognition ;  ^d  that  illegitimacy 
St  not  be  hidden  under  the  mask  of  adoption,  such  adoption  was  it^lf 
SSct  to  an  investigation  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  ratification  of  the  entire 

^^e  principle  of  monogamy  had  its  natural  complement  in  the  mdissolu- 
biUty  of^Sage,  for  man-iage  with  a  possible  divogie  is,  as  teen 
but  a  oroeressive  polygamy.  Marriage  in  mcient  Rome  was  indis^luble. 
Donbtes^this  indissolubility  is  not  written  in  the  law.  Roman 
would  not,  as  we  have  seen,  touch  family  mdependence, 
constraint  ties  that  natural  affection  had  formed.  But  if  ivorce  is  author¬ 
ised  by  the  law,  it  is  forbidden  by  religion  and  custom  ;  the  mm  who  repu- 
Xtes  his  wife  is  branded  by  the  censor,  he  is  excommunicated  by  the  pnes^ 
md  can  only  atone  for  his  fault  by  sacrificmg  a  portaon  worMy  weMto 
S^Sf  the  divinities  that  presided  at  his  umon._  This  moral  ^ction 
was  much  more  efficacious  than  the  laws  ever  were. 

but  moraUy  it  was  impossible  ;  and  aR  the  wnters  of  antigmty  agree  m  say- 

ino*  that  thev  have  only  heard  of  one  during  five  centiines. 

^It  is  snffi^cient  to  remember  these  two  ^ 

as  old  as  Rome — namely,  monogamy  and  the  mdissolnbility  of  m^rmg 

Tw  toe  X  of  the  W  opiion  which  represent  m 

ancient  Rome  as  the  most  odious  of  aH  tyrannies.  It  is  difliciiit  to 

that  toe  husband  was  a  dejot  and  toe  wffe  a  f  u; 

ity  was  toe  reciprocal  duty  of  toe  two  ,  and  a  Tuisband’s  authority 

t4t  a  Roman  marriage  was  a  real  umon 
did  not  exclude  the  independence  of  the 

this  independence  consisted,  two  km(k  of  mai^ge  m^  be  dis^^n 
Sometimes  the  wife,  though  married,  lived  at  home 
her  fatoer,  or  toe  guardianship  of  her 

broken  by  marriage  and  toe  wife  went,  according  This  last  kind 

m  ™a»«J«mritf,lnd  had  no  other  fanuly  oririn 

of  marriage  is.witoout  doubt  toe  more  ancient.  The  antiquity  oi  its  origi 


attectwa.  i  ne  guardians  of  the  wife  caimof'  )if ,t!  k  "  ^  ®°°“  <:o  give  their 
froK  posing  into  the  hands  of ‘strangers  Tn  ??■ 'T°.y  *’‘eir  aneS 


was  contraoted  simph-  by  coiiien?  ’  f!  'If""  was  deviLd^V? 

ma.x.age  pure  aiicl  simple,  wliieii  Urf  fh^  '  ^  required  for 

«roiarion  in  the  family  iS  °V^ 

<‘.  a..gb.«  wb.  w Tot'X^fiS;- a.  “-e-  «br.i'  z 


sSi|s£t““  M- 

religious  faitli  of^4p  ^  ^  to  SiinJla  ^ 

iiistorv  of  all  relfcyiA^  Sabme  countr/men.  The  imnn  ^  simple 

professors  '  Th  tlie^  exert  -nAt  question  in  the 

|««  .Mi  Jf  s.?l“"> »'  ?«S/S  nS'ShZ'.S'i  "'■“  “' 

iived  and  died  lite  ht  q  n-  The  Smn]»  »  ^ 

“mdiiig  him  by  all 
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possible  s6ciiriti6s,  yet  lie  will  break  faitb.  But  RoDiaii  magistrates}  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bave  immense  sums  of  money  pass  tlirougli  their  bands,  are  restrained 
from  fraud  simply  by  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.’'^ 

The  primitive  religion  of  the  Italians,  in  its  essential  or  fundamental 
beliefs  resembled  that  of  other  Indo-European  nations.  They  adored  the 
forces  of  nature,  favourable  or  otherwise,  and  imagined  them  animated  living 
beings,  of  different  sexes,  their  rivalrv  producing  the  straggles  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  their  union  explaining  the  external  fecundity  of  the  world. 
This  was  also  the  basis  of  the  Greek  religion,  but  the  Italian  religion  bore 
the  impression  of  the  nations  who  had  made  it.  These  nations  were  as  a 
rule  grave,  sensible,  prudent,  and  much  absorbed  by  the  miseries  of  this  life 
and  the  dangers  of  the  future.  As  they  were  inclined  rather  more  towards 
fear  than  hope,  they  respected  their  gods  a  great  deal,  but  feared  them  more, 
and  their  worship  consisted  more  especially  of  humble  petitions  and  rigorous 
mortifications. 

Their  imaginations  wanted  in  richness  and  brilliance,  they  never  therefore 
created  anything  like  the  rich  development  of  the  poetic  legends  so  much 
admired  in  the  Greeks.  Their  legends  are  poor  and  simple ;  springing  from 
the  hard  life  of  agricultural  labour,  their  character  is  often  strangely  prosaic  ; 
they  are  especially  wanting  in  variety;  in  different  times  the%aine  stories 
are  found  applied  to  different  gods. '  The  hero  who  founded  or  was  the 
benefactor  of  the  town  was  as  a  rule  a  child  of  marvellous  birth,  son  of  the 
god  Lar,  and  begotten  near  the  family  hearth,  sometimes  by  a  spark  from 
the  fire.  ^  When  he  is  young  a  miracle  reveals  his  future  greatness.  This 
miracle  is  everywhere  the  same ;  it  is  a  flame  which  bums  around  his  head 
without  consuming  him.  During  his  life  he  is  wise,  pious,  and  good ;  he 
makes  good  laws  and  teaches  men  to  respect  the  gods  and  Justice.  After  a 
few  useful  deeds  he  disappears  suddenly,  he  ceases  to  be  seen,”  without  it 
being  possible  to  say  how  he  vanished.  Doubtless  he  has  gone  to  lose  him¬ 
self  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  divinity  from  which  everything  emanates  here 
.below,  he  becomes  part  of  this  divinity,  he  loses  his  mortal  name  and  from 
henceforth  takes  the  one  of  the  god  with  which  he  is  absorbed.  Thus 
.52iieas,  after  Ms  disappearance,  w^as  honoured  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Indiges  and  Latin  us  as  Jupiter  Latinus. 

Italy  was  thus  not  very  rich  in  religious  stories ;  the  mixture  of  Itaiiaii 
races,  that  gave  birth  to  Rome,  was  poorer  still.  Rome  was  content  to 
accept  the  beliefs  of  the  different  nations  wMch  composed  her  bj'  trjdiig 
to  unite  them  and  making  them  agree ;  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  create 
new  ones.  The  only  innovation  wMcli  was  made  was  inscribing  on  kinds  of 
ragisters,  called  Indigitamenta^  the  list  of  gods  that  are  affected  by  each  event 
in  a  man’s  life,  from  his  conception  until  his  death,  and  those  that  look  after 
his  most  indispensable  needs,  such  as  food,  dwelling,  and  clothing.  They 
were  placed  in  regular  order,  with  a  few  explanations  as  to  their  names  and 
the  prayers  which  had  to  be  offered  up  to  them.  The  gods  of  the  IndigiM- 
mmta  have  an  exclusive  and  entire  Roman  character.  Without  doubt  in 
other  countries  the  need  has  been  felt  of  placing  the  principal  acts  of  life 
under  divine  protection,  but  as  a  rale  gods  are  chosen  for  tins  purpose  who 
are  known,  powerful,  and  tried,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their  help  will  be 
efficacious.  In  Greece,  the  great  Athene,  or  the  wise  Hermes,  is  invoked  in 
order  that  a  cMId  may  be  clever  and  learned.  In  Rome,  special  gods  were 
preferred,  created  for  that  purpose  and  for  no  other  use ;  there  is  one  who 
makes  a  ^  child  utter  his  first  cry,  and  one  who  makes  Mm  speak  his  first 
word,  neither  have  another  use,  and  are  only  invoked  for  this  occasion. 
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They  seldom  have  another  name  but  the  one  their  soecial  • 

they  presid^  °°  existence  besides  the  act  over 

Their  competency  is  very  limited;  the  simplest  action  gives  birth 
several  divimties.  When  a  child  is  weaned  there  is  one  who  teaches  h^hJ^ 
to  eat,  Mother  to  teach  him  to  drink,  a  third  makes  liim  lie  still  in  his  little 
bed.  When  he  commences  to  walk,  four  goddesses  protect  his  first  ste^ 
two  accompany  him  when  he  leaves  his  home,  and  two  bring  him  S  S 

SfJS  befaTiSSly 

Catholic  Church  were  much  amused  at  “this  nonnk 
tion  of  little  gods  condemned  to  such  smaU  uses,”  and  comuarT t^m  i 
workmen  who  divide  the  work  amongst  themselves  in  order  t£it  Vmav 
more  qmoHy  done.  For  all  this  it  is  curious  to  study  them  ■  thev 
^  the  origu^  gods  of  Home.  Home  had  not  yet  undergone  thLoverri^*' 
mfiuence  of  Greece  when  the  pontiffs  drew  ud  the 

th^S^^V  left  tons  of  the  sacred  registers  can  alone  teach  us  wl^tid^ 

the^mans  had  of  divmity  and  how  they  understood  religious  sentiment^ 
What  is  most  striking  at  first  is  how  all  these  gods  seem  withSit  life 
They  have  no  history  attached  to  them  and  not  even  a  lP<rpnT  w  iT 

f  ^  service.  Once  that  moment  Lsses, 

^  forgotten.  They  do  not  possess  real  names ;  those  m yen  to^hpm 

fanT  indiyiduaUy,  but  only  indicate  the  funetiorSev 

^  ™  epithet;  from  this  it  k 

employed  alone,  and  that  at  first  ^wm  a 
emblem.  It  can  be  concluded  with  a  great  deal  of  annareol 
^  ong^Uy  the  name  described  a  powerful  divmity,  or  even^thedivinitv 
mineral,  the  father  all-powerful,  as  he  was  called  so  long  as  he  limted  hw 

first  eriS  andS'sS^oftL  cMd'^ 

^  ®®  “pbnstian  litanies,  by  epithets,  the  list  of  which,  m^ 

or  less  lengthy  aceordmg  to  the  importance  of  the  god,  followed  after  his 

epithet  was  practically  much  more  important  than  the 
employed  alone.  Soon  the  relationship  between  the  name 
Md  the  (ju^fieations  which  existed  primitively  was  forgotten  or  lost  and 
^TJ^k  ®y*et3  became  divine.  Thus  the  different  functions  of  om  ^ 

K  was  at  the  time  of  tS 


^  - - _puij  hiicism  insi;  wnen  it 

an  un^d  jmlytheism.  rVfter“cr^i^;5r tS 


^ - —  mwajs  more  respectful  and  timid  than  the  Greek 

®  farther  distant  from  his  hrw^ot 
have  been  <^d  to  look  at  thfm.  If  t^^man 
ed  his  face  when  accornnhslung  religious  duties,  it  was  not,  as  Virgil  says. 
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^  ,„,vl  nf  Tiavine  his  attention  taken  off  what  he  was  doing, 
because  he  was  afia  praying  to.  He  solicits 

but  in  order  not  to  ar  him,  listening  to  his  vows  m  order 

presence,  he  likes  _  have  been  frightened  if  he  had  seen  him. 

?o  grant  the^’ ptjer t  paUas,  “from  seeing  the  dryads  or 

U  Deliver  ns,  say  s  U^d  m  m^P  .  3,^4 

Diana-’s  bath,  or  b  .  Roman  peasant  was  very  afraid,  when  return- 

until  the  end  of  paganism  t  a  Faun  in  his  path.  The  result  ol  tto 

ing  home  in  the  ev'emng,  g  ^  ^  ^  1^3  ^be  face,  is  that 

iimidity  of  the  Itahan^o  did  no^^^re^ioo^^  ^ 

they  saw  “J^Zis  than  hy  images;  here  Mars  is  adored  under  the 

of  placing  them  in  the  temples  ca  of  festi- 

tbat  a  painted  'f  ^  j  „a,int  for  him  to  appear  in  all  his  glory.  These 

vais  they  gave  him  a  coat  of  p  preserved  in  the  country, 

ancient  customs  bf  c^Ling^^^  of  trees  wkh 

ISTrSlSJ 

by  the  sacred  Rome  hat  notknown  Greece,  anthropomorph- 

■'  It  is  probable,  then,  that  if  Ko  bas  an  instinctive  repugnance 

ism  would  have  mloh  lire  us;  to  him  they  are  not  real  per- 

to  making  his  gods  “^“but  only  divine  manifestations,  ««mma; 

sons,  having  an  mdimduMei^tenoe^Du^  perfectly  the  idea  he  has  of 

and  this  name  by  which  he  cato  tkem  m  1'.^  ^be  world  in  some 

“em.  Every,  time.the  heleS^^^  everywhere)  he 

manner  (and  as  he  is  very  t^o  ,  be  ^  worships  it.  These 

notes  with  care  this  ttew  ievelat  ^  .  ^ut  divine  acts,  and  that  is 

<rods  he  creates  every  minute  aie  notning 

why  they  are  so  numerous.  a  vast  Pantheon;  and  these 

No  o'ther  nation  has  ever  ^  r,  ,  *bat  a  writer  of  the  imperial 

words  can  be  applied  to  .  -oi  country  is  so  peopled  witt 

epoch  lends  to  a  woman  of  the  Campanm .  ^  is  also  the 

(Nvinities  that  it  is  much  easier  to  me  go^  ^  for  dmnised 

reason  why  the  Ronians  more  th,  J  greatest,  are  only  divme 

abstractions.  ™  reality  a  _  fi,^aYg  preserve  to  some  extent  tteir 

qualities  or  attributes  ^^^/the  habit  was  soon  formed  of  mtro- 

abstract  character,  it  is  not  “pomuanv  This  is  a  custom  ,as  a  ^e 

ducing  simple  abstractions  m  their  but  in  Home  we  notice 

only  totroduced  Hostilius  buTt  a  temple  to  Fear 

it  from  the  most  ancient  t}ores.  „  ^be  Roman  nation  was  early  a 

to  Pallidness ;  and  Salvation  or  Prosperity  oi  i 

divinity  mucli  worshipped.  this  manuer.  During  tbe  empire 

Later  many  exaggerations  lj_'^ed  and  statues  were  rai^d  to 

aU  the  ventures  of  empjors  v  er  the  Master  Th^e 


oecuriLj  UA  Dixt.  nAVPT have  enterea  me  iuni^  «  -----  - 
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4  «■>  *»  ..a  pw.a 

.be  n,ip”i“  “g  fi’XSS  £‘ *  «•»  e..  fel. 

be  tie  i^rej  of  ever}-  superstition.  ^  *  '  erj  where,  seemed  to 

tteir  mSutf  fn^ M  institutions  of 

f43,:tss.i  2ss?.s :?.% 

Ko  other  nation  has  ever  been  so  tal'^n 

the  importance  of  the  rights  of  the  state^mid  er"*®  Romms  with 

fet  — their  oldest  customs  and  their  dearest  Dreh,W  *^““®  sacrificed  to 
behei  amongst  them  that  dead  persons  bet a  genemi 
nearest  tu  them,  and  were  as  olose^as  possible  to  tho  tfiose 

sjferrr‘='‘ ” 

rfi  or  kill  his  child,  but  if 'his  son  cliiklren;  he  can 

km  hke  the  others,  and  when  he  mLts  Wm  o.°b  ®  fetfier  has  to  oS? 

hor^  to  let  him  pass.  P^tli  lie  must  get  off  h^ 

joke.  o^lkdub^.^fh'riSt  ^  '*  ^  ‘be 

Si  a  I 

»g.f  T,r?aTi.3’i  Cf-esH” 

Jared  from  political  ones,  and  the>-e  was  noth  ^  functions  were  not  sepa- 
c“e  could  act  as  pontiff  in  thrsZre"^  Jncompatible  between  them 
mo  n-es.  _  Those  who  wished  to  become  tmt  ^  saiw 

iiiisasi^ 

fi,  1^1  to  meerrlnM  F  and  exciu- 
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TBT2ATMENT  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

n  t  while  morality,  good  faith,  and  self-denial  prevailed  among  them- 
't  is  clear  that  the  Romans  laid  no  such  restrictions  upon  their  deal- 
selves,  1  nations.  This  great  defect  is  common  to  Rome  with  all 

‘tv  The  calmest  Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  regarded  harharians 
slaves  of  the  Greeks,  International  law^  was  nnknown, 
^  in  certain  formalities  observed  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace, 
the  respect  paid  to  the  persons  of  ambassadors.  This  absence  of  com- 
*°n "humanity  and  generosity  to  foreigners  appears  in  many  pages  of  this 
vT  in  none  more  strongly  than  in  that  which  records  the  treatment 
^iP'samnite  leader  C.  Pontins.  Gleams  of  better  feeling  appear  in  the 
Pyrrhns ;  the  chivalric  character  of  the  king  awakened  something 
Ta^dred  spirit  in  the  stern  and  rigid  Romans.  But  nothing  could  be 
ore  uno-enerous  than  the  conduct  of  Rome  to  Carthage,  after  the  Mercenary 
War  •  and  still  baser  pieces  of  diplomacy  occur  in  the  subsequent  dealings 
of  the  senate  with  the  Aoh«ans  and  with  Carthage. 


THE  FINE  ARTS 


If  Hellenic  forms  of  thought  and  speech  invaded  the  domain  of  literature, 
much  more  was  this  the  case  with  the  arts  of  design.  There  are  not  wanting 
to  show  that  before  this  time  sculpture  and  painting  were  held  m 
s;  at  Roml  The  consul  Carvilius  (in  293  b.c.)  employed  part  of 
the  snoils  taken  from  the  Samnites  in  settingup  a  colossal  bronze  statue  on 
the  Canitoline.  A  quadriga,  executed  in  terra-cotta  by  an  Etruscan  artist,  is 
ascribed  to  the  same  date.  Statues  were  erected  m  the  Forum  to  honour 
divers  great  men  of  olden  time.  Many  temples  were  built  m  thankspving 
for  victories,  most  of  which  were  adorned  by  Etruscan  or  Greek  artists. 
Thetemnle  of  Salus  was  ornamented  about  305  b.c.  by  paintings  from  the 
band  of  that  C.  Fahins  who  adopted  the  name  of  Pictor  and  transmitted  it 
as  an  honour  to  his  family.  The  Ogulmi,_m  their  aihleship  (29b  b.c.>  set 
an  in  the  Capitol  a  bronze  group  representing  the  wolf  suckling  the  twms. 
/painting  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  Hiero  in  268  adorned 

the  walls  of  the  senate  house.  •  _ 

Of  these  works,  and  others  not  recorded  by  history,  no  trace  rmam^x- 
cept  the  famous  wolf  now  preserved  in  the  Capitolme  Museum.  The 
are  a  later  addition,  but  the  animal  is  probably  the  original  work  no^^d 
bv  Cicero  and  Livy.  It  bears  the  well-known  marks  of  the  arehaie  Greek 
art  in  the  sharp,  rigid  forms  of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  the  pec^M  expression 
of  See,  and  the  regular  knots  of  hair  about  the  neck  and  head.  Here, 
Irwe  trao^Hellenif  artists  at  Rome,  pthersof  the  works  mentioned 
expressly  assigned  to  Etruscan  artists ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  iJabius, 
the  only  native  artist  of  whom  we  hear,  belonged  to  a  family  always  asso- 
elated  in  history  with  Etruscans.  ^  adda 

But  when  Rome  had  conquered  southern  h'gfg^fare  so 

in  contact  with  works  of  the  finest  Greek  art.  ^  No  ns 
beautiful  as  those  of  her  colonial  settlements  in  the  west ,  f  . 

^ins  of  Rome,  strange  to  remark,  that  we  first  trace  the  indisputable  effect 

the  time  when  Italy  was  conquered,  the 
per  money  of  a  most  clumsy  and  inconvenient  kind.  A  p 
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by  weight  was  stamped  with  the  rude  effigy  of  a  shin’s  nrow  +1  • 
the  original  as  or  libra.  Gradually  the  as  was  reduced^ in  weSht  ttlft  T 
necessities  of  the  Second  Punic  War  it 
only  one-sixth  of  the  hbra  by  weight’;  yef  itT 

oH  i*'  “"“e,  just  as  the^und  sterling 

ongmaUy  equivalent  to  a  pound  Troi? 
^  r  one-third,  or  as  tL 

IS  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  that 
I  tjiis  diminished  coin  S 

|iV  '  .1  fm  increased  with  incre^ 

'\\iA-  empire.  After  the  conquest  of  southern  Italy 

:  jA'  1  h  ^  precious  metals  became  more  plentiful,  and  the 

i'l  Ira  of  the  conquered  cities  suppHed  beautiful 

VK  models.  The  first  denarius,  or  silver  piece  of  ten 

Y\  T-i ,// 1  y  f  struck  m  the  year  269  b.c.,  and  is  e2 

'•  !  j;  /  dently  imitated  from  the  coins  of  Magna  Gracia. 
\Us^''  is)  The  Roman  generals  who  commanded  in  these 

-1 1//'  I  tf  ^  stomped  money  for  the  use  of  their  armi^ 

7  /  i  ^ith  the  old  insignia  of  the  conquered  cities.  The 
/ll  ^orkma^hip  is,  mdeed,  inferior  to  the  best  apeei- 

^  V  ‘  hut  far  superior  to  anything 

l^In  '  ii  Ko“>an  before  or  after.  GoldeoiMof  similarWdd 

k^///  /i)  War  f4  bT I  Hannibalic 

/  ‘^A//  /l!/V  VVar  (^Oo  b.o.).  The  great  mass  of  Roman  coins 

I  ■'  P2,f  belongs  to  the  last  century  of  the 

W  JfP’ihbo.  They  usually  bear  the  family  embkms  of 

I y  the  person  who  presided  over  the  mint,  or  of  the 

(Sm  '  ^°^’^hose  use  they  were  struck;  but  the  eie- 

^  cution  always  remained  rude  and  unattractive. 

A  A "  ^  Aiterwards,  Roman  conquest  gave  the  means 

\  ®“PPlyi?g  works  of  art  %  the  easier 

conquest  of  Etruria,  years 

alone  we  read  that  two  thousa„Tst?4^s  wSS 
years  Agngentum.  Syracuse  OorlnU,  to  Home.  In  following 

works  of  Hellenic  art“todeeorate^he^nHll  *e  finest 

barbarous  oitv  of  the  Tiber  or  in  mauv  biddings  and  public  places  of  the 
the  rapacious'generals.  ’  ^  ornament  the  TiUas  of 

great  progress.*  Tto^jontevanoes  of  Romans  made  no 

fuse  siuSfc  them  amel  %■'*■ 

the  sciences  of  quantity  and  magnitude  n^^toLr  visually  carried 

practical  arithmetic  and  mensuratiL^  In  Iq^b  c  L*  p7-  for 

younger  set  un  a  ah  b.g.  L.  Rapirius  Cursor  the 

brought  from  Sicily  by  tbe  consuI°M*’vf/  another  was 

bow  to  place  them,  "so  toTi^'Z  r“/ 

of  time.  A  water-clock  resemWino-*^!  shadojv  of  the  gnomon  an  index 

till  159  B.C.  ’  ^  sand-glass,  was  not  introduced 

to  S™2S*  “^cs  ^^^®  “  “  state.  Up 

a.  .d  A,^.  ^5«4r?,r 

was  *“  “““  ‘•x  POODd  of  corrency,  the  former 
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j  ji-PvHl  Affi-ioulture  must  have  been  rOughlv  earned 
supersede  this  f f  .^iliers  as  couatrymen.  The  wine  o£  Latium 

on  by  men  who  were  as  g^id  — and  the  witticism  was  re- 

,s.as  so  bad  wonder  that  the  mother  of  such  mne  was  hung 

rJTon’Ku  »a,  .H*  1.™ 

ilorm  of  architecture  caned  the  w 

an  imperfect  resemblance  to  tha  gcaaty  to  abow  of 

But  the  existing  remams  of  loae  were,  then  and  always,  the 

any  precise  statements.  ^  '  -monld  not  be  wrong  to  call  the  Romans 

of  the  builder  and  engineer  I*  ^  ^-orks,  works  com- 

the  greatest  buildera  m  -he  ^  and^utiUty  of  purpose,  still 

billing  soUdity  of  °  dSLay  of  ages  and  the  more 

remain  for  our  admiration,  having  "  o^erv  country  subject  to 

destructive  hands  '^s'^„Xaauedurts  «main^in  sufficient  numter 

their  sway,_  We  class  the  roads  among  the  build- 

and  perfection  to  justify  all  i  ^,1^011.  construction  deserves 

Ls,  according  to  their  own  ^Slways.  The  first  great 

th!  ^  due  to  the  old  censor  Appii^ 

military  road  and  the  nrst  ,r  ^omory  of  the  man,  often  self- 

C®cns,  and  they  both  dr*  of  purpBse,  noble  in  oonceptio^ 

wmed  and  presumptuous,  but  refute,  tamm  VJ  rapifflyfol- 

and  audacious  m  execution.  ^  iastruments  of  .Romm 

lowed;  the  spade  and  trowel  were  °  ^jogg  of  tbe  Punic  Wars  sohd 

dominion  as  the  sword  ®?®“-  broad  and  rapid  streams,  through 

roads,  carried  by  the  engmeer  s  art  .  Vg^d.  already  linked  Rome 

difficult  mountain  passes,  am®  ^  Cremona  in  the  north.  Such 

with  Capua  in  the  south,  f  the  Flaminii. 

were  the  proud  monuments  of  the  ^PP  ’  ,  ^  as  the  vast  amphi- 

It  may  be  said  decorated  Rome  and  every  petty  city 

theatres  and  baths  which  of  the  arch.  This  simple  piece 

in  her  provinces,  were  due  to  the  aunears  in  the  Great  Cloaca. 

rf  mechanism,  so  wonderful  1“^.  It'east  n?t  Sb?them.  It  maybe  that 

It  was  -unknoym  to  ?  Etruscans  •  the  Cloaca  is  attribut^  to  m 

the  Romans  borrowed  it  from  Et  ^  ^  ruined  cities  of  Etrum. 

Etamsoan  king,  and  sundar  ^  witness  ffie  noble 

Bnt  if  they  borrowed  P^®„ V  J„_,s  carried  over  the  plain  for  mto 

bridges  stUl  remaining,  the  ®®Py"®  W  of  the  soil.  H  *ey  had 

at  tfe  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  tne 

Rttle  feeling  for  beanty  and  ^^®“y;g^^£ss\Mch  exalted  the  power  of  the 
their  buildings  are  stamped  with  a  greame®  «^^.^dnal.  .  . 

state  while  it  disregarded  P^®^®  Gaining  and  watering  their  city  m 

Their  attention  to  practical  ati^y  ,j^^^j^g®fjidifierenoe  shown  by  the 

especially  noted  by  Strabo  m  — t 

Greeks  to  these  matters.  To  the  facts  y  shoula  be  baned 

Se,  established  so  early  as  the  ye^  2^0  B.C., 

within  the  city — a  tule  scarcely  y  ^rmlchral  monuments  tthich  ffie 
Stes  the  he^g  of  rid  £  he  entered  the  Eter^.  C^V- 

traveUer  beheld  on  than  leaving  graveyards  m  the 

It  was  a  gloomy  custom,  but  better 

heart  of  crowded  cities, 


cmrency,  the  former 
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A  striking  proof  of  engineering  skill  is  shown  in  the  tunnels  cut  through 
solid  rock  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  volcanic  lakes ;  this  art  we  may 
also  believe  to  have  been  originally  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.  The  first 
tunnel  of  which  we  hear  was  that  by  which  the  Alban  Lake  was  partially  let 
off  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  a  work  which  -was  suggested  by  an  Etruscan 
soothsayef.  Other  works  of  like  kind  still  remain,  though  the  time  of  their 
execution  is  not  always  known.  Here  shall  be  added  the  notice  of  one  work 
of  kindi’ed  sort,  which  happens  by  a  rare  coincidence  to  combine  great  utility 
with  rarest  beauty.  The  famous  Mb  Curius  Dentatus,  when  censor  in  272, 
cut  a  passage  through  the  rock,  by  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Velinus  were 
precipitated  into  the  Har.  By  this  means  he  recovered  for  his  newly  con¬ 
quered  Sabine  clients  a  large  portion  of  fertile  land,  and  left  behind  the 
most  lovely,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  of  ail  waterfalls.  The  Falls  of  Terni, 
such  is  the  famous  name  they  now  bear,  were  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Thousands  of  travellers  visit  them,”  says  Niebuhr ;  “  how  few  know  that  they 
are  not  the  work  of  Nature !  ”  ^ 


LITERATURE 

Rome  during  tMs  period  began  to  form  the  literature  which  has  come 
down  to  us  ;  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  being  national  and  original,  it  was 
imitative  and  boiTOW’ed,  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  from  the  Greek. 
In  the  year  after  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War  (240),  L.  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  an  Italian  Greek  by  birth,  represented  his  first  play  at  Rome.  .His 
pieces  were  taken  from  the  Greek ;  and  he  also  translated  the  Odyssey  out 
of  that  language  into  Latin.  Cn.  Navius,  a  native  of  Campania,  also  made 
plays  from  the  Greek,  and  he  wrote  an  original  poem  on  the  First  Punic 
War,  in  which  he  had  himself  borne  arms.  These  poets  used  the  Latin 
measures  in  their  verse ;  but  Q.  Ennius,  from  Rudi®  in  Calabria,  who  is 
usually  called  the  father  of  Roman  poetry,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Greek  metres  into*  the  Latin  language.  His  works  were  numerous  tragedies 
and  comedies  from  the  Greek,  satires,  and  his  celebrated  Animh^  or  poetic 
history  of  Rome,  in  hexameters,  the  loss  of  which  (at  least  of  the  early 
books)  is  much  to  he  lamented.  Maccius  Plautus,  an  Umbrian,  and 
Ceecilius  Statius,  an  Insubriaii  Gaul,  composed  numerous  comedies,  freely 
imitated  from  the  Greek,  M.  Pacuvius  of  Brundusium,  the  nephew  of 
Ennius,  made  tragedies  from  the  Greek;  L.  Afranius  w’as  regarded  as  the 
Menander  of  Rome ;  and  P.  Terentius  (Terence),  a  Carthaginian  by  birth, 
gave  some  beautiful  translations  (as  we  may  perhaps  best  term  his  pieces)  of 
the  comedies  of  Menander  and  Apollodorus.  None  of  these  poets  but  Plau¬ 
tus  and  Terence  has  reached  us,  except  in  fragments  ;  the  former  amuses  us 
with  his  humour,  and  gives  us  occasional  view^s  of  Roma,n  manners,  while  we 
are  charmed  with  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  that 
not  one  of  these  poets  was  a  Roman.  In  fact  Rome  has  never  produced  a  poet. 

Q.  I’aMus  Pictor,  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  M.  Por¬ 
cius  Cato,  and  L.  Cassius  Hemina  wrote  histories  (the  first  three  in  Greek) 
in  a  brief,  dry,  unattractive  style.  Cincius  also  wrote  on  constitutional 
antiquities,,  and  seems  to^  have  been  a  man  of  research ;  and  a  work  of  Cato^s 
on  husbandry  has  come  down  to  us  which  we  could  well  spare  for  Ms  Orig- 
ine$,  or  early  Mstory  of  Italy. « 


oHAPTEa  XV,  xaa  aaxccm  x.™  xHa.a  aaFOBMs 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS  ^ 

I,  appears  that  before 

wi't^ad  s;"?he 

fsome  was  /tom  the  geBeral  iondneas  “i“  of  Italy 

arose, not  but  ironi  the  fact-  that  t\e  noblity,  who,  \^itb 

n^ners,  aud  f^  Srlr  a  century  of  war:  and  too  sudden 

sno.*r»L2a"*"^^  &  s 

S35«f»“-  ,  „„  Ht  kl  all  »•”•“  °’ 

arrested  social  chang  >  censorial  power,  i  hriberr  and  other 

outside  the  pale  of  f "  tuaiy  laws,  also  tried 

history  of  human  na  ^  evideuce  of  the  e^il  ^  to  the  rule  of 

pmentive  that  there  -were  no  \  g  at  this  period. 

^  It  .must  not  be  imagine  prevail  m  Wotten 

corrupt  and  licentious  more  '®Hk“Zi."owever,“2\i 

If  the  records  ot  the  upright  Komans,  i^ahlf  than 
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Gf  t'beir  owa  countrymen.  But  in  tbe  year  tBat  Scipio  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Kumantia  a  leader  appeared  who  was  endowed  with  courage,  firmness,  self- 
confidence,  ability,  eloquence,  and  every  requisite  for  political  success,  except  a 
larger  experience  and  a  larger  share  of  patience  and  self-control.^  The  name  of 
this  man  was  Tiberius  Graechus.  As  Beeslj®  rsmariis,  with  his  ap^axance 
ths  huiir  for  reibnn  had  surely  come.'' " 

Ti.  Seiiiproniiis  Gracchus  was  son  of  one  of  the  few  Romans  in  whom 
public  spirit  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  party.  Though  personally  hostile 
to  the  great  Scipio,  we  saw  him  interfere  between  him  and  his  foes.  After 
the  death  of  Africanus,  the  chiefs  of  the  party  offered  him  the  hand  of  Cor¬ 
nelia,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  hero ;  and  from  this  marriage 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  were  bom  in  rapid  succession.  The  eldest,  Tibe¬ 
rius,  saw  the  light  about  166  B.C.,  but  the  father  died  before  his  eldest  son 
reached  maids  estate,  and  Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  her  children. 
The  daughter  lived  ;  but  of  all  the  tw^elve  sons  only  two  grew  up  —  Tiberius, 
and  Cains  w'iio  was  nine  years  younger.  To  the  education  of  these  precious 
relies  Cornelia  devoted  all  the  energies  of  her  masculine  mind.  She  even 
refused  an  offer  to  share  the  throne  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Her  dearest  task 
was  to  wmtcli  the  opening  capacities  of  her  boys.  Such  was  her  hope  of  their 
greatness  that  she  used  to  say  she  vrould  be  known  not  as  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  but  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Greek  teachers  were  called  in  to 
educate  the  boys.  Blossius  of  Ciimse,  and  Diophanes  a  Mytilenean  exile,  are 
mentioned  as  the  instructors,  and  in  later  life  as  the  friends,  of  Tiberius. 
Scarcely  liad  Tiberius  assumed  the  garb  of  manhood  when  he  was  elected 
into  the  college  of  augurs.  At  the  banquet  given  to  celebrate  his  installa- 
tion,  App.  C’laudius,  the  chief  of  the  senate,  offered  him  his  daughter’s  hand 
in  marriage. 

When  the  proud  senator  returned  home,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  that 
day  betrothed  their  daughter,  “  Ah  !  ’’  she  cried,  “  she  is  too  young ;  it 
had  been  well  to  wait  a  while  —  unless,  indeed,  young  Gracchus  is  the  man.” 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  accompanied  Scipio  to  Carthage,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 

The  personal  importance  of  Gracchus  was  strengthened  by  the  marriage 
of  Scipio  with  Ms  only  sister.  But  this  marriage  proved  unhappy.  Sem- 
pronia  had  no  cliarms  of  person,  and  her  temper  was  not  good  ;  Scipio’s 
austere^  manners  were  little  pleasing  to  a  bride  ;  nor  were  cMldren  born  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

It  was  when  Gracchus  was  about  thirty  years  old  (1S7  B.c.)  that  he 
served  as  qua*stor  in  Spain.  Before  this,  when  he  travelled  through  Etruria 
to  join  the  army,  he  had  noted  her  broad  lands  tilled  not  by  free  yeomen  as 
ot  o:a,  Out  by  slaves.  Soon  after  this  the  Slave  War  broke  out.  He  spoke 
Ms  sentiineiits^freely,  and  public  opinion  designated  him  as  the  man  who  was 
to  unaeyi'aKe  the  thankless  office  of  reformer.  In  all  places  of  public  resort 
the^waiis  were  covered  with  inscriptions  calling  on  Gracchus  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  all  Soman  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  state  lands.  He  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate,  and  was  elected. 

On  December  10th,  1S4  B.c.,  he  entered  upon  office.  He  had  already 
prepared  men  for  his  projected  legislation  by  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he 
compared  the  present  state  of  Italy  with  her  olden  time,  deplored  the  decay 
of  her  yeomen  and  fpmers,  and  the  lack  of  freemen  to  serve  in  the  legions. 
All  his  argiiments  pointed  towards  some  measures  for  restoring  the  class  of 
sniaE  landed  proprietors  who  were  dwindling  fast  away. 


the  geacchi  and  thbie  kefoehs 
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rime  bis  plan  was  matured  and  Ms  biU  brought  forward.  He 
In  a  short  time  1  p  ,  j  ggij  Ijv  which  it  was  enacted  that 

proposed  to 't”®®  '  hdd  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (nearly  S20 

noheadof  afamdj.^1^^^1  _  ruleless  stringent,  he  added 

acres)  of  P  .  .  familv  miglit,  on  becoming  Ins  own  master,  bold  bai 
that  every  so  i  "Whoever  was  in  possession  of  more  w-as  to  gi\e 

that  quantity  m  .  but  to  obviate  complaints  of  iniustice,  he 

„p  the  Sve  up  possession  should  be  entitled  to  a  fair  corn- 

proposed  that  those  term  of  their 

pensation  for  )  P  in  three  commissioners 

possession.  AU  pu  business  was  to 

/ ^  ..  ,  j  x  citizens  in  needy  circumstances,  and  to  pre- 

totribute  the  p^Mm^  the  estates  of  the  rich 

vent  laud^  so  M  -  allotments  was  altogether  prohibited. 

land  owners  pue  sate  or  hands  of  the 

The  greater  ^b^ld  them,  on  pavmeM  of  a  small  yearly  rent, 

rich  land  owners,  ^i^^y^thege  persons  L"d  forgotten  perhaps  that  their 
for  generations  ;  ^“d  many  of  t  p  surprise  was  over,  the  voices 

possession  coMd  he  dtsturbed.  After  tne  n  j 

of  these  land  holders  begau  to  b  Gracchus.^  The  persons  interested 

senate  show'ed  no  disfavour  ^  Dxetended  only  to  interfere  with  state 
alleged  that  the  measure,  f |  private  property  ;  for  these 

laii&,didin  act  'f  Jf^adCn  m  P^eb^^e 

lands  w^ere  held  on  pubuc  ^  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans, 

ss w,rd >»  p-4  ”  •* 

““gg.s.  w  P~po>.i  • 

state  lands,  without  ^ouipenbation  o  J  prescription  ;  and  if 

ments  would  have  had  more  ■^®jb  •  g  a  right  of  private 

the  state  had  for  a  *rhavf  bl^ 

property  in  these  lands,  _  -o,,*  tbg  Licinian  law'  was  evidence  that  the 

abruptly  to  resume  possession.  tenure  of  the  public  lands.  That 

state  claimed  a  right  ^o  interfere  with  the  tpat  in  fram- 

the  Romans  felt  no  doubt  Aj^  father-in-law  App.  Claudius,  the 

ing  his  law  Tiberius  was  of  thlVar. 

chief  of  the  senate,  and  by  P.  earned  in  all  the  country  tribes, 

It  was  certain  th^,  plm  l"Ses  th^t  ^  sX  of  Gracchus  lay, 
because  it  was  p  bg  b;new  it.  It  was  to  the  country  people, 

and  all  his  arguments  show  that  Ue  mew  ^  ^ 

who  had  lost  or  were  ploauence  of  Tiberius  still  remain  in  the  frag- 

'' t‘TTbSSi.4»g  «?‘«S '“5  “ 

bt  5rs”‘  S™‘  S’-”*--  »“  “ 


ri  The  number  of  sons  qualified  to  whose  eyes  axe  so ^ 

fs^oTffe  Long<?'  defends  Is  iio^  tell  ns  that  these  fi^mente  w 

that  they  cannot  see  what  is  “iL  m^read  in  Cicero’s  time  and  lato ; 

rhetorical  inventions.  Now  Gracchos  sp  ,  ^  ^ege  speeches,  as  to  snpp^ 

S  ^LouaUe  to  suppose  that  ^  J"eSd  tom.  speeches  axe  lAe  geumne 

invented  speeches  or  copied  from  those  who  imeu 
stnS.”] 
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beiialf  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome  (the  people  being  gathered  round  about 
the  pulpit  for  orations),  lie  told  them,  that  the  wild  beasts  through  Italy 
had  their  dens  and  eaves  of  abode,  and  the  men  that  fought,  and  were  slain 
for  their  country,  had  nothing  else  but  air  and  light,  and  so  were  comneUed 
to  wander  up  and  down  with  their  wives  and  children,  having  no  rekin^- 
place  nor  house  to  put  their  heads  in.  And  that  the  captains  do  but  mock 
their  soldiers,  when  they  encourage  them  in  battle  to  fight  valiantly  for  the 
graves,  tlie  temples,  their  own  houses,  and  their  predecessors.  For,  said  he 
of  siieli  a  number  of  poor  citizens  as  there  be,  there  cannot  a  man  of  them 
show  any  ancient  house  or  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  because  the  poor  men 
go  to  the  wars,  and  are  slain  for  the  rich  men's  pleasures  and  wealth- 
besides,  they  falsely  call  them  lords  of  the  earth,  where  they  have  not 
a  handful  of  gruiiiid  that  is  theirs.  These  and  such  other  like  words 
being  irtered  before  all  the  people  with  such  vehemency  and  truth,  so 
the  common  people  withal,  and  put  them  in  such  a  rage,  that  there 
was  n>)  adversary  of  liis  able  to  withstand  him.  Therefore,  leaving  to  con¬ 
tradict  ijid  deny  tlie  law  by  argument,  the  rich  men  put  all  their  trust  in 
Marcus  Octavius,  colleague  and  fellow-tribune  with  Tiberius  in  office,  who 
was  a  grtive  and  wise  young  man,  and  Tiberius’  very  familiar  friend.  That 
the  first  time  they  came  to  Mm,  to  oppose  him  against  the  confirmation  of 
this  law,  he  prayed  them  to  hold  him  excused,  because  Tiberius  was  Ms 
very  friend.  But  in  the  end,  being  compelled  to  it  through  the  great 
number  of  the  rich  men  that  tvere  importunate  with  him,  he  withstood  Tibe¬ 
rius’  law.  which  was  enough  to  overthrow  it.”e 

The  morning  came.  The  Forum  was  crowded  with  people  expecting 
the  completion  of  the  great  measure  which  was  to  restore  some  share  in  the 
broad  lands  of  Italy  to  the  sons  of  those  who  had  won  them.  Strange  faces 
were  seen  everywhere  :  vine-dressers  from  €ampaiiia  and  the  Auruncaii 
hills,  peasants  from  the  Sabine  and  ^Equian  valleys,  farmers  of  valley  and 
plain  from  the  Clanis  to  the  Viiiturnus, 

Gracehub  rose.  His  speech  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the 
eager  multitude.  When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to  the  clerk,  and  bade 
him  read  over  the  words  of  the  law  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote.  Then 
Octavius  stood  up  and  forbade  the  man  to  read.  Gracchus  was  taken  by 
surprise.  After  much  debate  he  broke  up  the  assembly,  declaring  that  he 
would  again  bring  on  his  defeated  bill  upon  the  next  regular  day  of 
meeting. 

The  intervening  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  contest.  Gracchus 
retaliated  upon  the  veto  of  Octavius  by  laying  an  interdict  on  all  public 
fuiienonaries.  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  offices  of  police,  and  put 
seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  treasury.  Further,  he  struck  the  compeusatiori 
clauses  out  of  Ms  hill,  and  now'  simply  proposed  that  the  state  should 
resume  possession  of  all  lands  held  by  individuals  in  contravention  of  the 
Liciniaii  law. 

€hi  the  day  of  the  second  assembly  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  Forum 
escorted  i)y  a  bodyguard.  Again  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  read  the  bill ; 
again  Octavius  stood  forth,  and  barred  ail  proceedings.  A  violent  scene 
followed,  and  a  riot  seemed  inevitable,  when  two  senators,  friends  of 
Grace  bus — one  named  Fulviiis  Flaecus  —  earnestly  besought  him  to  refer 
tlie^  whole  matter  to  the  senate.  Gracchus  consented.  But  his  late  im¬ 
patient  conduct"  had  weakened  whatever  influence  his  name  possessed  in  the 
great  louiicil.  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  reproaches, 
lie  nastily  left  tne  house,  and  returning  to  the  Forum  gave  out  that  on  the 
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of  assembly  he  would  for  the  third  time  propose  his  measure:  and 
that,  ii'  bcta\-ms  persisted  in  opposition,  he  would  move  the  people  to  depose 

their  unfaithful  trihiine. 

4'::  t|ie  day  approached,  Gracchus  made  every  effort  to  avoid  this  desperate 
-ecidtv  •  but  Octavius  rejielled  every  advance,  not  believing  probably  that  his 
"ohi'me  would  venture  to  fulfil  his  threat,,  and  do  ^dolence  to  the  sacred  office 
'b^’^he^tribunate.  But  he  miscalculated.  On  the  morning  of  the  thhd  assembly, 
llraccriiis  rose  at  once  and  moved  that  Octavius  should  be  deprived  of  the  trust 

whicli  he  had  betrayed.  ,,  ,  ,  i.  x-  ii  ^ 

The  coiintrv  tribe,  which  obtained  oy  lot  the  prerogative  of  voang  firsx,  wa& 
-ailed  and  its”* suffrage  was  unanimous  for  the  deposition  of  OctaHus;  sixteen 
irbes’Mlowed  in  the  same  sense;  the  eighteenth  would  give  a  majority  of  the 
"hhtv-five,  and  its  vote  would  determine  the  question.  As  this  tribe  came  up 
^3  vote  Gracchus  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  besought  OctaTOS  not  to  lorce 

Hie  irrevocable  step.*^  He  entreated  him  to  withdi'aw  his  untimely  and 
ouposhioii,  and  avert  the  inevitable  degradation  which  must  loilow 
n-ia  The  impending  vote  of  the  majority.  But,  according  to  Menyale,;*  Octavius 
remained  dfin.  ‘  Finish,’  he  replied,  ‘  the  work  you.,  have  begun,  licenus  put 
the  question  to  the  remaining  tribes,  all  of  which,  one  after  another,  pronouneeu 
*r,T  h’S  expulsion  from  office.  Octavius  resisted,  and  in  the  tumult  wnicn 
ensued  one  of  his  slaves  lost  an  eye,  an  accident  which  at  the  time  causeii  a 
painfiii  seiisatiopx  among  the  citizens.  A  few*  years  later,  hardly  an  e^c>„iOii  oi 
maHstrates  took  place  without  costing  the  lives  of  many  freemen.  Simii  was 
tlie^violence  bv  which,  and  amidst  which,  the  lex  Semprcma  was  passea. 

'  *'*  These  acts  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;’  says  Beesly,^' “  are  commonly  saiu  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  revolution  at  Rome ;  and  the  guilt  of  it  is  acctrumgiy 
laid  at  liis  door.  But  too  much  is  made  of  thus  violation  of  eonsrUutionvi 
forms  and  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunate.”  This  is  a  Bynipatlietic  view  iruin  rue 
standpoint  of  Graeclius  and  his  party ;  but  the  subject  might  not  have  appeaieu 
to  the  critic  in  quite  the  same  way  had  he  been  called  upon  to  yiew^tne  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary.  Even  Beesly  admits  that  GracCxUis  was 
the  actual  incendiary  by  whom  the  explosion  of  violence  was  preeipitated:  the 
excuse  is  found  merely  in  the  claim  that  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  oi  offiers 
had  led  to  the  accumulation  of  explosive  materials.® 

The  biU  itself  was  then  passed  by  acclamation,  and  three  commissioners 
destined  to  execute  its  provisions  were  elected— Tiberius  himself,  his  fatner-m- 
law  Appiiis  Claudius,  his  brother  Caius,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  smung  under 
Scipio  m  Spain.  The  law  was  not  deemed  safe  unless  it  was  intrusteu  tor 
execution  to  Tiberius  and  his  kinsmen.  Gracchus  was  attended  home  by  .he 
jubilant  crowd,  and  hailed  as  the  founder,  not  of  a  family,  or  a  city,  but  ot  the 

whole  Italian  race.  •.  i?  xjt.  f 

In  a  few  weeks  Gracchus  had  arisen  to  the  summit  of  power.  He  seldom 
stirred  from  home  without  being  followed  by  a  crowd.  The  Ivui^ntiau 
and  the  Servile  War  still  lingered,  and  the  government  ophe  senate  wwy';*  m 
a  condition  to  defy  attack.  That  body  now  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  Jo 
their  disapprobation,  they  reduced  the  ordinary  allowances  made  from  toe 
treasury  to  the  commissioners— a  measure  too  feeble  for  any  purpose  save 

It  was  everywhere  believed  that  the  life  of  Gracchus  ’'vas^  in  peri..  ^  y.e 
tribune  himself  affected  at  least  to  believe  the  report  and  maae  no  store.  !u. 
he  wore  a  dagger  under  his  gown.  He  next  proceeded  to  measures  whjc  .  u  ..-he. 
the  senate  in  their  tenderest  point.  Attains  Fhilometor,  king  ot  Pe.g 
last  of  the  line  of  Eumenes,  was  just  dead,  .and  had  bequeathed  his  kingaom  t....- 
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aU  his  lan(^  and  treasure  to  the  Roman  neonlp  T„  .i-  .  »■<:•] 

assumed  the  disposition 

Gracchus  gave  notice  that  he  would  propose  a  bill  to  ah  ;  but 

should  be  distributed  to  those  who  wm-e  to  receivi  a^Rot  “o^eys 

m  order  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  stock,  in  erectin<r°fa?^'*  -i^ 
th.  iii^e ;  and  he  added  that  he  would  brinff  the  subtopt®  and 

»«“» '  is£?”irs 

openly  taxed  the  tribune  with  violating  the  coltihft^  ^®fore, 

to  tne  guickby  this  last  assault,  indicted  the  olTo*  ^  *i  ‘r  ®J'®®obus,  stung 
the  majesty  of  the  people.  Ann“S  appSred  bu?  W 
speak,  He  said  :  *■  I  suppose,  if  one  of  vmir  brotn  bsfore  Gracchus  could 

me,  3-oa  ^  fly  aVsil  an^Ce  £'Iko  P^°  ”®®t 

effee.  produced,  and  broke  np  the  asseVbly^  ^  Gracchus  saw  the 

he  h/dTaS 

questions  with  regard  to  propertv  in  hid  ^  disputed 

nad  been  pnted,  whose  titles  had  been  lost  ^  ^  of  pubHc  land 

un^r  such  condition  saw  his  P-peHy  th“  tYc7onZpSf 

mg  Ootaidus.  The"sumT4  argnS^pn?  „  oo“dupt  in  d 

IS  true  that  the  constitution  of  Itome  nm  *0  a  plea  of  necessity.^  It 

of  power  by  an  officer  except 

office  and  ius  liability  to  indictment  during  which  he  held 

Clan  authority,  origi^Uy  demanded  to  7  *“?'  ^^® 

against  the  people.  But  was  it  not  omu  to  Vra,.^b  °^^!’  ^^'^®  *™‘®d 

whicn  the  veto  of  a  single  tribune  miXL  v  f°  Propose  a  law  by 

he  not  have  waited  for  the  electiL  ^f  ^  “  hmited  in  its  effect  ?  Or  might 
were  faied  frieiids  of  his  law?  InstLTTf^tWsY*’  “f' 

ond  t.ius  set  an  example  which  was  sure  to  he  h!  P'^®f®^r®d  a  coup-ct4tat, 

Tne  Violent  language  of  Kasica  ?nl  k°  °  against  himself.i 

next  vear,  when  his  pereon  wa^  no  7  “®‘^®  Pf^in  that  in  the 

tnounician  office,  he  would  be  ■vdoriT'oi^^^^*'  P™f®®f®d  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
to  offer  himself  for  re-etc«41  the  detomined 

fcu^  ms  election  was  far  from  secure.  if *^® 

oters  ;  many  had  grown' cold  •  the  nf  the  country 

were  clients  and  deiendents  of’  the  nSf  7®  7°  “  *^®  “‘y 

b  s  popularity  that  he  now  brought  for4?d  rb  extend 

please  all  classes  except  the  smatoriY^  meas>ires  calculated  to 
diminish  the  necessary  period  of  mi);t!)i-,r  amffies.  First,  he  proposed  to 
a  retorni  of  the  superior  law  courts  bv  wMob^Y®®'  .®®®°ttdly,  he  announced 
from  the  senators  only,  but  from  all  ’^®^®  ^®  f®'^en  not 

property.  Thirdly,  he  provided  an  ^  “‘0“=*  of 

to  the  assembly  of  the  pLple.  ^  *0®  fbe  law  courts 

«  that  m  aU  probability 

S£js.r,sr3«;ru4r£?^i:ri2isasit^^ 
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These  measures,  wliicli  in  altered  forms  were  afterwards  carried  bv  Ms 
brother  Cains,  were  only  brought  forward  by  Tiberius.  But  this"  was 
eiiougli.  His  popularity  returned  in  full  tide." 

When  the  day  of  the  election  came,  the  prerogative  tribe  gave  its  vote 
for  Graccliiis  and  his  friends  ;  so  also  the  next.  Bui-  it  was  obieeted  that 
the  same  man  could  not  be  chosen  in  two  successive  years ;  and'^after  a  hot 
debate  the  assembly  was  adjourned  till  next  day. 

It  wanted  yet  some  hours  of  nightfall.  Gracchus  came  forth  into  the 
Forum,  clad  in  black,  and  leading  his  young  son  by  the  hand.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Ms  uiitiineH  end,  he  committed  his  precious  charge  to  his  feilow-eiti- 
zens.  All  hearts  were  touched.  The  people  surrounded  him  with  eager 
gesticulations,  and  escorted  Hm  home,  bidding  Mm  he  of  good  cheer  for 
the  morrow-  Many  of  his  warmest  adherents  kept  guard  at  Ms  doors  aH 
night.  & 

The  father’s  affection  and  the  statesman’s  bitter  dismay,”  says  Beesly, 
“at  finding  the  dearest  object  of  his  life  about  to  be  snatched  from  Mm 
by  vioieiiee  need  not  have  been  tinged  with  one  particle  of  personal  fear. 
A  man  of  tried  brav¬ 
ery,  like  Gracchus, 
might  guard  his  own 
life  indeed,  but  only 
as  he  regarded  it  as 
indispensable  to  a 
great  cause.  That , 
evening  he  told  his 
partisans  he  would 

five  them  a  sign  next 
ay  if  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to 
use  force  at  his  elec¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  tliatthis  proves 
he  was  meditating 
treason.  But  it  proves  no  more  than  that  lie  meant  to  repel  force  for¬ 
cibly  if,  as  was  only  too  certain,  force  should  be  used,  and  tMs  is  not  trea¬ 
son.  No  other  course  was  open  to  him.  The  one  weak  spot  in  his  policy 
was  that  he  had  no  material  strength  at  his  back.  Even  Sulla  would  have 
been  a  lost  man  at  a  later  time,  if  he  had  not  had  an  army  at  hand  to  which 
he  could  flee  for  refuge,  just  as  without  the  army  Cromwrell  would  have  been 
powerless.  But  it  was  harvest-time  now,  and  the  Italian  allies  ot  Graeehus 
were  away  from  home  in  the  fields.  The  next  day  dawned,  and  with  it 
occurred  omens  full  of  meaning  to  the  superstitious  Romans.”  c 

The  adjourned  assembl}^  met  that  morning  upon  the  Capitol,  and  the 
area  in  front  of  the  temple  of  J upiter  was  filled  chiefly  by  the  adherents  of 
Gracchus,  among  whom  the  tribune  was  himself  conspicuous,  in  company 
with  his  Greek  friend  and  preceptor  Blossius  of  Cum®.  The  senate  also 
a^embled  hard  by  in  the  temple  of  Faith.  Nasica  rose  ^  and  urged  the  pre¬ 
siding  consul  to  stop  the  re-election.  But  Scsevola  declined^ 

On  this,  Fulvius  Flaccus  left  the  senate,  informed  Gracchus  of  the  speech 
of  Nasica,  and  told  him  that  his  death  was  resolved  upon.  ^Then  the  friends 
of  Gracchus  girded  up  their  gowns  and  armed  themselves  with  staves,  for  the 
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1  Piso,  the  other  consul,  was  employed  in  extinguishing  the  Slave  Wax  in  Sicily. 
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pyrpo^e  of^repe’ilLig  force  l»y  force.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar 

Ji:.s  iKimi  to  ms  head.  His  eiremies  cried  that  he  was ‘ askin?  for  a 
crey,-:..  txa^-c-rated  reports  were  carried  into  the  senate  hou,se,  and  Ihasiea 
e:;  _  .t  I.  foe  r.fns'il  LS  betraying  the  republic:  those  who  would  sa-e 
ty.my  "orntry,  ouiotv  me.  So  saying,  he  drew  the  skirt  of  his  gown  over 
,.is  i:y.y ..  arte:-  die  mamier  used  by  the  pontiles  ma.simus  in  solemn  acts  of 
wo:.v.:...  A  uumbHr  oi  senators  followed,  and  the  people  respectfully  made 
r.a: .  n.e  -,oie.s  and  their  partisans  broke  up  the  benches  that  had  been 
.set  out  ti.e  a=-emb.y.  and  began  an  assault  upon  the  adherents  of  G>-aoehus 
;n  oiyoraer.  (iraoehus  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance-  he 
.ert  a;-  g.jy.-n  lu  the  i.anrls  of  a  friend  who  sought  to  detain  him,  and  made 
.  toi  tempie  of  Jupiter.  But  the  priests  had  closed  the  doors  -  and 

.-.N  -u.ste  he  srummed  over  a  bench  and  fall  As  he  was  risino-,  one  of  his 
y-.v..  -i  Aeigues  struck  liim  on  the  head  witli  a  stool ;  another  claimed  the 
t,i..  ur  repeating  tne  blow;  and  before  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  at 
-:'e  poruc-y  m  .he  teinpie  the  tnoune  lay  dead.  Many  of  his  adherents  were 

■'  the  Tarpeian 

I  ie-wer  tlian  tliree  hundred  lost  their 

-  iyt  Just  retiirned  from  Spain, i  and  asked  leave  to  bury  his  brother’s 
'-t-'.'.t  -’’.w  yaSg'Etuseo  ijie  tri-amphant  party  ordered  the  bodies  of 

.  y- -y  -'iK-as  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber  before  morning.  Thus 

towiU  ...y  a:;ir  i-iood  taat  wa.s  sued  in  civil  .strife  at  Rome. 

J'*'  upon  s-ociety  by  the  action  of  a  single 

......a.  .a,  .lei  L„ai>  ,jy  the  length  of  time  curing  which  pov^ei-  is  held  or  lie 

;V".  sc  shook  tlie  power  of  the  senate 

tnar  it  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  Iilow.  His  nature  was  nobreT  hS 


. .  •  ;  ux  avtimi  uamti,  uis  temper  was  too  o-entlA 

d  a-  rt'  s'w-ftfH-rt  conduct  and 

senate  had  rendered  necessary. 

..  ..rikSftS  CsnFSjf  “*  “““»■*  “4 

“So  perisli  all  and  eveiy  one  who  dares  sacli  deeds  as  he  !” 

“"cli  of  tile  poHtical  measures  of 
and  “the  rio!eki“wldch tt  which  he  had  shown 

acter  -.vere  of  all  SSST^toir" 


eetcek  and  death  of  scipio  the  youngee 


seuit;; 

Vft  mere  potent  ■ 


[‘  George  Longa  doubts  this,  saying  that  Caius  was  stUl  in  Spain.] 
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senate  and  the  oligarchy  were  always  identical.  At  times  they  were  so,  for 
at  "times  the  violent  party  among  the  nobles  were  in  command  of  a  niajorit}' 
in  the  senate:  but  a  moderate  party  always  existed,  who  stood  between  the 
nobihtv  and  the  democracy.  It  was  the  violent  party,  Imadefl  by  Xasiea, 
not  due  body  itself,  which  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Grace!  nas.  The 
senate  did  not  support  them. 

The  people  were  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  to  the  elttCtiori  of  a  iiev’  com¬ 
missioner  in  the  place  of  Gracchus,  and  their  choice  fell  on  P.  Liciriris 
Crassus,  brother  by  blood  of  the  consul  Sc8evola,  w'lio  had  Ijeeri  adcjptcd  into  the 
family  of  the  Crassi.  His  daughter  had  lately  been  married  to  yoitng  Ca:*:s 
Gracfiius,  and  he  now  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  parrw 

Nor  did  the  senate  attempt  to  shield  Nasica  from  popniar  indignation, 
jle  branded  as  the  niiii*derer  of  Gracchus,  and  his  iriends  advised  him  to 
cult  Italv,  tliougli,  as  chief  poiitifex,  lie  was  prolih^-iied  from  doing  Xo 
ions’  time  after  Tie  died  at  Pergaiiius,  and  Crassus  siici-eeddd  hini  in  the 


tiiicate.  ^  ^  , 

But  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  (132  B.c.)  tiie  senate  was  inp.uced  to 
frive  the  new  consuls  a  coiiimission  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  tlio-e  who 
had  abetted  Gracchus.  Tliey  began  their  proceedings  by  associating  with 
themselves  C.  Lteliiis,  a  man  of  known  iiioderLition.  Before  tii-  inquiry 
commenced,  Lgjliiis  sent  for  Blossius,  and  questioned  Lira  privatelv  as  to  ids 
part  in  the  late  disturbances.  He  excused  liimself  on  tiie  ground  that  he 
had  onlv  followed  tlie  tribune's  orders. 

‘•TliatT  said  Lieliiis,  ‘ds  no  excuse.  What  would  you  liave  done  if  he 
had  ordered  you  to  set  the  Capitol  on  fire  ?” 

Gracchus,”  replied  Blossius, could  never  have  given  sueli  an  order.  ’ 
“  But  ii  he  had  ?  ”  insisted  Lteliiis, 

Then,”  said  Blossius,  “  I  would  have  done  it.” 

This  bold  partisan,  liowever,  was  suffered  to  escape.  Di  »}hanes  of^Hyri- 
lene,  another  of  the  preceptors  of  Graccliiis,  was  ai  rested  by  tha  consuls  and 
put  to  death.  Others  also  lost  their  lives,  and  some  escape*!  jlcatii  b}'  exrie. 
These  wdiole  proceedings  W'ere  in  violation  of  the^Iaws  of  appeal :  tor  the 
consuls  had  no  legal  power  to  try  and  condemn  witlnii  the  ciiy.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  was  not  probably  till  the  aiitiiinn  of  this  year  that  Sci>  in  ryleioratea  his 
Nmnaiitiaii  triumph.  ^  It  -was  not  gorgeous  witli  spoils  aiifl  a  Imig  trani  of 
captives,  for  the  Xumantiaiis  had  buried  themselves  and  ilieir  pvssr-isions 
beneath  the  ruins  of  their  city.  But  the  presence  of  Seipbn  at  tLi.gracrmmr, 
was  or  iiiiglit  be  pregnant  with  results  ;  and  as  lie  passed  i:i  proeesiiui  to  t.:e 
Capitol,  many  eyes  turned  to  him  wdtli  expectation.  ^  It  iiiiglit  ^t.hougnt 
that  his  approval  of  the  death  of  Gracchus  sufficiently  liidn-atea  wimt  yam 
he  intended  to  take.  But  it  was  possible  for  Mm  to  disapprove  ot_  me  con¬ 
duct  of  Gracchus  without  disapproving*  of  his  purpose.  The  coiintn  men  m 
Latiuin  and  Italy  had  fought  under  him  at  Carthage  ^  and  at  Auiiiiintia.  It 
was  known  that  among  the  rest  lie  had  shown  esjieciai  iionour  to  a  }Oiii;g 
soldier  of  Arpiiium,  of  huniHe  birth  and  rude  manners.  ^  On  one  occasion 
he  had  invited  this  youth  to  supper,  and  placed  him  by  his  siue ;  and 
some  flatterer  asked  where  a  general  could  be  found  to  succeed  iiira,  ^ 
haps  here,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  soldiers  arm.  Inis 

voutli  was  G.  Marius.  .  j  v  i 

Whatever  doubt  might  rest  on  Soipio’s  intentions,  he  soon  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  holding  out  a  hand  to  ttie  civic  popinaee.  One 
of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus,  by  name  C.  Papirius  Garbo,  a  luan  of  ready  mt 
but  in  character  turbulent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled,  hoped  to  raise  himseli 
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to  miportanoe  by  means  of  this  rabble.  He  was  triK,  c  P3i-i30b,(,. 

Lad  earned  a  law  for  estendin?  the  use  nf  tht  k  n  year,  and 

assemblies  of  the  people.  He  nL  broSt  WaS  °  ^ialS 

legal  to  re-elect  a  tribune  to  a  second  yeai  of  o  “akin. 

opposed  the  measure,  and  the  former  snote  sn  *  &oipio  and  Lseli'is 

rejected  by  the  tribes,  though  youno-  O^Pr  ^  against  it,  that  iw-» 

iB  its  favour.  It  was  theSTafbo  p^blLw 
thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus.  ‘S  he  "’S 

Earl}'  in  tlie  same  year,  however  TISI  tr  ri  ^  i 

ako  p^ted  Scipio  from  Crassus.  The  comsiils  occurred  which 

himseif  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  Thp  far'  ^  year  were  Crassn« 
latter  was  flamen  of  Mars  Tt  ho  x?  pontifex  maximii«  ^+h 

of  the  lastEumenes,  had  raised  an  Ffsmldon  a  bastard  sJn 

Pergapus  and  matters  had  become  so  serious  “ountam  districts  near 
qmred.  ^Both  consuls  \yere  eac.“r  im  ZT  1  army  was  re- 

sacred  omces  they  were  both  legally  unable  to 'kaw  Tt  of  their 

sph  m  war  pointed  him  out  as  theVtest  min  f  ®“Pio’s  tried 

the  popuJarity  of  Crassus  th-,  f  ffr  r  ff  •  oommand.  Yet  sncl,  i! 

Seipio  and  the  rest  for  him  two  only  voted  fnr 

the  law,  he  completed  hi  levies  "  P®°P‘®  asiJeSr  to 

Scipio  re&ed  from  Rome  in  dkg^t  P“-gamus,  never  toMtmm 

Peius  — In  «ren/notef  by  dl  held  by  Q.  Metellus  and  Q  Rom 

hrst  time  two  men  of  plebeian  bloo^  wyi“?  memorable,  since  now  for  the’ 
tracy  of  the  state.  l4  ra  her  matter  "f  touf  ml5 

tmn,  ^hieh  for  all  practical  pulpZrlfon  y  distil 

retained  in  the  censorship,  tkn  toat  ilshmd!  V  ®’  so  long 

.  If  Crassus  had  returned,  he  m^L  ‘I  oo^sed. 

ish  the  violence  which  the  demoSl  tet/y  ^’®“  “f''®  steps  to  dimin- 
,®yly  “  the  year  180  b  He  was  deftSdT  VencouraS. 

p«AtS  tt  "CbSST  rp™'-  ta.?" 

face  ivith  his  sword-belt,  and  was  instontlt  n  r  had  captured  him  in  the 

Gra.h  J  ^^^  The  natural  leader  of  the 

sequently  frS  pTweFfeu'i^o  the  h®  advice  of  hiF mother  Comdil^l^ 

supported  by  F^dus  Flaccus  aiVh^^^  Garbo,  4o  w^ 

more  positively  democratic.  ’  ^ hole- character  of  the  party  became 

etSirl^^S  I™i:V5st 

*'‘*¥r  ■ . ,  cirs 

file  ricll  -L.  t.'  auu 

ance, 
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soon  overburdened  with  names.  The  next  step  ivas  to  decide  on  the  ridits 
of  the  present  holders,  and  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  the  private 
and  the  public  lands  in  each  estate.  This  was  a  task  of  extreme  delicacy, 
and  here  the  loss  of  Crassus  was  sensibly  felt.  The  ignorant  ami  reckless 
Carbo  raised  up  a  host  of  formidable  opponents. 

Portions  of  the  public  land  had  often  been  alienated  by  grant  or  sale.  / 
The  holders  were  now,  in  consequence  of  Garbo’s  proclamation,  suddenly 
called  upon  to  produce  their  title  deeds,  which  in  many  cases  were  missing"; 
so  that  a  vast  number  of  these  holders  w^ere  liable  to  be  stripped  of  lands 
which  were  undoubtedly  their  own.  Further,  in  cases  where  persons  held 
property  partly  public  and  partly  private,  there  were  often  no  documents 
to  show^  wmich  part  was  public  and  w^hich  private.  "  The  commissioners  acted 
in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  and  exasperated  a  vast  number  of  persons  through¬ 


out  all  Italy  ;  and  thus  a  new  popular  party  was  called  forth,  which  exer¬ 
cised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  events  of  the  next  fifty  years.  In 
Garbo’s  rash  haste  to  win  the  Roman  countrymen  he  recked  not  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  Latins  and  Italians ;  and  those  who  had  lately  worshipped  Gracchus 
BOW  rose  like  one  man  to  oppose  those  who  now  pretended  to  represent 
Gracchus- 

These  new  opponents  of  the  Agrarian  law  had  no  mind  to  join  tie 
Roman  oligarchs,  „but  turned  to  Scipio  and  supplicated  him  to  undertake 

their  cause.  They  had  eiaiMs  upom  hisi,-  for- . they  had . volunteered  to  fill  Ms 

army  when  the  senate  had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  he  had  always  mani¬ 
fested  sympathy  with  them.  Averse  as  he  was  from  party  politics,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  task,  and  the  moderate  party  in  the  senate  w'elcometi  Ms 
return.  He  began  by  moving  that  a  decree  should  issue  for  withdrawing 
from  the  triumvirs  the  judicial  poiver  with  wMch  they  had  been  invested  by 
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.anus  y  stizeJ  this  excuse  for  Lsteniu^  r  ?  *0"«er;  and  Tud; 

.  .  P'<^-eediiigs  were  tiius  cut  sdorf  Ti... 

-a^^ga^Iiomaii  iiiteresis  to  tlie  Italians  Hk  ^-censed  of  having  be 

people  of  Rome.  ^  Julian  soldiefy  ^  th® 

“rss  :n?rt 

r7o: trifmvirs  am  to  .““enllhP® 

aa^dedpaa  i  ‘f  f  to  the^  h  e  ^enaTf 

P,kr  j.  a.  escorted  home  bv  fiio  it  ,  loudlv  an- 

ttpf  «L:i 'i';“- 

sf =3nt  5Jf  .i;;'i,eJj  j?  t  'r*  “« “’«"”a  s  s 

“  hri4-P-b...-  .  ^  intend^  to 

Metiilliis  exbaiffild  ?“®^®™ation  into  the  hearts  nf  th^ 

marl-,  ....  t  he  haa  been  murdered  H  .-f  “®  senators. 

S  ,  ,:*|  '^'^‘■tagulatjon  appeared;  and  “den  hi  “  ‘he  neck 

t'al  d  -o  custom  It  tin 

-fied  uO  L.  Cxraeelrjs,  and  to  ills  si^fAr.  q  ^loinent  suspicion  -if 

tnese  antounded  rumours  80™,  Lsed  Seigr  But' 

that  Caroo  tras  the  murderer  Cirpm  confidently  affirmed 

£?  “"I?-.  “  ?•  “Jtr  “■'"‘W  ”=t1 

Oli  the  other  liand  ^  justifies  the 

;5?fLCS?;S ‘vt  “ 

g’f  p  ■'  i  '"^a  isS;  “!.  ¥.  <:<■<£  not*  pSSL^is;  s 

mat  some  anknov.-n  men  tim^\  d  «“der  tormat  eof 

tta?  “O  '  disttese®th“m  door  had  stran- 

tii  GeofS^lT  "cjoiocd  a  U  deat?’"’ 

er 

“3  ss 

Sfs‘>»  ““-5  ”  <1..  ci»“ruSr‘sisij? 

he  services,  ' 
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liis  nephew  Q.  Tubero,  a  rigid  stoic,  who  was  glad  thus  to  remind  the  people 
of  thtir  ingratitude. 

Seipio  possessed  no  lofty  genius  like  the  great  man  name  he  bore  ; 

vet  there  w'as  at  Rome  no  one  of  liis  own  time  to  be  compared  with  him. 
To  say  that  he  wms  the  best  general  of  the  clay  is  little  praht^  Rr  inilitarv 
tah-mVas  at  that  time  scarce ;  but  no  doubt  his  abilities  for  war  wTjdd  havv 
won  him  glory  in  the  best  times  of  the  republic.  His  disiiiteresied  gener- 
osiry  has  been  already  noticed ;  at  his  death  lie  was  found  lo  be  no  richer 
than  when  he  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  great  Scipim  His  Ijve 
of  the  country  and  his  habitual  reserve  led  him  to  shun  jublic  life.  But 
the  austere  manner  and  severe  gravity  which  he  CMpainrjiily  affecteri  crave  wav 
aociig  Ills  friends ;  and  there  is  iiotliiiig  that  more  rai'.e<  our  oteern  fJr 
Seipio*  than  the  wvarm  attacdimeiit  borne  to  him  by  such  men  as  Pcdvbius, 
as  w'eli  as  Ljelius,  Rupiiius,  and  others,  whom  Cicero  lias  introdiieed  intc 
beautiful  dialogues.  Seipio  has  usually  been  represented  as  a  adhere'ut 
of  the  oligarchy,  but  the  facts  of  history  disprove  this  opiiiiom  He  might 
have  lit'erl  some  years  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  strife,  to  awe  the  iac- 
tious,  and  to  support  just  claims;  for  at  his  death  he  numlervl  n--  more  than 
six-and-iifty  years.  His  death  at  this  momeiii  w'as  perhaps  tlie  greatest  h>ss 
that  the  republic  could  have  suffered.'^ 

The  general  verdict  on  Seipio  is  laudatory.  Even  George  Lirag. '  wlm 
ridicules  the  usual  historical  sumiiiing-iip  of  great  men,  i:nds'^Scif;i'*rwMrtir' 
of  iniicli  praise. 

“  He  had  as  good  an  education,”  Long  says,  “  as  the  Ptoman  no!  !e  eo’ild  hive 
at  that  time, and  a  much  better  intelHgence  than  nifiny  men  noble  birth  L-roe 
now.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  of  a  healthy  cc-nstitviiaii,  mi  a  wry 
prudent  and  successful  eominaiider.  His  temper  was  not  cruel,  though  IxO  vas 
guilty  of  some  atrocious  acts  towards  his  enemies ;  but  a  Roman  whs  tangbl 
never  to  spare  an  enemy,  and  punishing  hiin  would  be  a  useful  t-xireine.  He 
did  not  die  rich.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  he  had  thti  common  vice  of 
greediness,  and  there  is  evidence,  that  he  was  superior  to  the  sordid  love  ^ain. 
Wlie tiler  he  was  lilted  or  not,  his  yharaeter  coiiinnlnded  respect  and  it  had  at 
one  time  great  popularity  without  seeking  it  by  unworthy  means.  His  mest 
striking  characteristic  ail  through  life  is  a  solid  understanding  and  plain  good 
sense,  which  in  their  highest .  degree  are  as  worthy  the  name  oi  genius  as  any¬ 
thing  else.”  A  marked  contrast  with  this  view  is  the  opinion  cf  I'ersljd  who 
contends  that  Scipiio  was  a  reactionist  for  whom  tiie  world  m*  sved  too  fast :  ” 
a  reactionist  who  set  his  face  squarely  against  the  progressive  ideas  that  Lad 
been  iirsfc  broached  in  his  own  circle,  and  strove  with  eharacteristie  vigour  to 
stifle  them.  A  brave  man,  but  a  pusillanimous  statesman.  Seipio  shrank — 
according  to  this  view — from  playing  the  great  part  that  fortune  seemed  to  have 
prepared  for  him;  and  ‘'it  was  well  for  his  reputation  that  he  dki  just  then.” 
Such  a  verdict,  contrasted  with  those  just  given,  illustrates  the  diiierenee  of 
opinion  with  which  equally  competent  judges  iiiaT  regard  an  hi.stciical  character. 
Most  readers  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  feel  that  the  more  favourable  eritii-  h.as, 
in  this  case,  the  better  reason.® 
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The  sudden  death  of  Seipio  was  folio w^ed  by  a  calm.  The  turbulent 
Garbo  vanishes  from  the  scene,  till  nine  years  later  lie  reappears  as  a 
ciiampioA  of  the  molent  oligarchical  party.  G.  Gracchus  ivas  still  living  in 
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retirement..  Fiilvius  Flaccus  was  content  to  let  th^  a  • 
feee  of  the  portentous  difficulties  created  by  the  in 

hof  was  tJiere  anything  in  foreign  affairs  to  ’  rnffll  fl  ®  ^^^tnumYirs 
under  this  external  tranquillity  leaven  of  Bin 

not  to  be  expected  that  the  new-born  iealouqv  i  ^  It  Ju 

me  Romaris  on  the  one  side  and  the  Latins  and  Itolho^f  sprung  up  betweeii 

-‘“Km 

'S  <./«.. 

insigBihcanee.  All  the  benefits  nmv  deriVed  ftl  *°  eontparatlv 

exciasively  must  then  be  shared  with  a  valthi  Romans 

and  the  profits  as  well  as  the  power  of  a  Rom-?)  mn  +  number  of  citizens 
In  the  year  126  b.c.  a  large  number  o,f  Tfnli^n  ?  dimiiiished ' 

eager  for  the  promised  boon.  But  b-^  fbic:  to  ^  ^  strangers  flocked  to  Rome’ 

so  far  changed  that  M.  Junius  Pei  nus  one  ofThl’Z/®  "’as 

what  we  may  call  a  severe  alien-act  it  Z  •  >  t^banes,  brought  forward 
to^qnit  Rome.  The  suooessorf  of  Ltl  wif eomS 
tfteir  newpoiier,  and  Caius  himself  was  indZd  t  constant  to 

jigated'by  affatheZtvolJ:  foSns  bSfsS 

year  s  operations  Oreste's  u-a=  ^fty  years  before.  After  the  fiv.f 

from  ti|s  difficulty  ZfLb-elveftZ  ctothLg"  S 

ory  of  his  father  and  his  own  peSuasivf ’^7  thl  mem 
diman  colonists  to  give  voluntariK- S'llof eloquence  induced  the  Sar 

envoys  arrived  at  Ronif  frotolrZ  wanted.  Shortly  aftZ 

oardinia.  The  senate  angrily  dismissed  the  o  Z’  *  supplies  of  corn  to 
to  rpam  as  proconsul  in  hk  woZZ  Orestes  was  directed 

continue  in  office  for  a  secoL  /ear!  was  ordered  to 

their  present  ZiefZZdnilhe/uf  to  in  carrying  the  election  of 

a  man  with  Httle  force  of  oratorv  but  t®  for  ifs  b.^.  He  fas 

M  p~f  .tSfiijA”  “Shw  '■?  t  “»  «-i.l  £t,“ 

it  vZZ®  1*°  and  ItahAfX£“°Tr  ^  extenfing 

S'K.."  •"<■  <-?»"» ‘re. 
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protection  agq,inst  tlie  Salluviaiis,  a  Ligurian  tribe  of  tlie  Maritime  Alps,  and 
Fiaccus  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  tie  army  destined  to  relieve"  them. 
He  remained  in  Gaul  for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
triiimph  in  the  year  123  B.c.  Meantime  his  great  measure  for  extending  the 
franchise  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  the  hopes  excited  by  the  impetuous  consul  were  not  easily  relin¬ 
quished.  The  excitement  was  great  throughout  Italy,  and  in  one  of  the 
Latin  colonies  the  smouldering  fire  burst  into  flame. 

Fregell®  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city  on  the  Latin  road.  It  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  colonies  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Hanni- 
halic  War.  It  had  seen  the  full  franchise  conferred  on  its  neighbours  at 
Formite,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum  at  the  close  of  that  war.  And  now  the  eup 
was  dashed  from  the  very  lip.  Fregellae-  flew  to  arms,  without  concert  with 
aiiv  other  towns  ;  and  L.  Opimius,  one  of  the  praters,  a  man  of  prompt 
resolution  and  devoid  of  pity,  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  crush  the  insur¬ 
rection.  The  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  treachery.  Opimius  took  his 
seat  in  the  Forum,  and  exercised  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  iiihiibitaats.  for 
wMch  he  was  rewarded  by  the  senate  with  a  triumph.  The  walls  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  colony,  stripped  of  all  its  rights,  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  market-town  (^corieiliahulimi) .  The  example  of  Fregeliie 
for  a  time  silenced  the  claims  of  the  Italians. 

Thus  triumphant,  the  senate  determined  to  keep  the  chiefs  of  the 
Gracchaii  party  absent  from  Rome.  Fiaccus  had  not  yet  nnished  Ms  Gallic 
wars ;  and  an  order  wms  sent  to  detain  C.  Gracchus  for  a  third  year  in 
Sardinia.  But  the  young  quastor  perceived  the  drift  of  this  order,  and 
returned  to  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  year  124  b.c.,  to  the  no  small 
consternation  of  the  senate.  He  was  instantly  summoned  before  the  eeii>ors 
then  in  office  to  account  for  his  conduct,  in  order  that  he  might  be  branded 
with  a  public  stigma,  and  thus  disqualified  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate 
house.  He  made  his  defence  to  the  people  in  a  set  speech,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  senate  had  no  right  to  keep  him  employed  as  qusstor  for 
more  than  one  year.  “  No  one,”  he  added,  ‘‘  can  say  that  I  have  received  a 
penny  in  presents,  or  have  put  any  one  to  charges  on  my  own  accoimt.  The 
purse  which  I  took  out  full  I  have  brought  back  empty ;  though  I  could 
name  persons  who  took  out  casks  filled  with  vine  and  brought  them  home 
charged  with  money.”  He  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  at  once  came 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  tribunate.  The  senate  exerted  all  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevent  his  election,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  his  na.me  stood  omy 
fourth  on  the  list.  But  as  soon  as  he  entered  office,  no  one  disputed  his  title 

to  he  first.  tj? 

The  die  was  now  cast.  For  ten  years  he  had  held  back  from  pabiic  uie  ; 
but  the  vexatious  course  pursued  by  the  senate  roused  iiiiii  to  actiCfn  ;  the 
pent-up  energy  of  his  passionate  nature  burst  forth,  and  he  threw  aside  all 
restraints  both  of  fear  and  of  prudence.  ^  . 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  proof  of  the  young  speaker’s  powers.^  Twice 
only  had  he  spoken  in  public,  and  both  times  he  had  been  on  the  losing  side. 
But  years  of  diligent  study  had  passed,  and  he  became  the  greatest  orator 
that  Rome  had  yet  seen.  Much  as  Cicero  disliked  Gracchus,  he^speaks  with 
lively  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  laments  the  loss  which  Latin  literature 
had  sustained  by  his  early  death.  The  care  which  the  young  orator  bestowed 
on  preparation  was  extraordinary ;  he  was  the  first  to  use  regular  gesticuia- 
'  don,  and  in  his  most  fiery  outbursts  his  voice  was  so  modulated  as  never  to 
offend  the  ear.  ^ 
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tO  be  trampled  down.  But  you _ von  fia  ’  their  tribune''^ 

and  murder  Lis  friends  witLout  a  trial '  Tiberius  to  deatli 

.f  .!» 

ap  magistrate  guilty  of  treaL  who  t“7punished  7  e  '‘^‘••iared 

;ie]uived  ox  a^ce  ¥  a  vote^nhf ^ave  been 

iiryroSi;“Lssj:ns-l^>«  ^ 

stoigea  in  Ins  career  of  veii^eanL  bv  the  ^^acclius,  he  wa& 

^,^^H.  rarv  turned  his  mother. 

-oi..a,iu  a  series  oi  important  bills  lono-  hnoTi '  brcuo-ht 

;y;  sr.?;v“ -Siss.  itSo?s  s 

; ;x  p^.iiitiiig  new  colonies  in  clivers  inrts  rf  H  <^oiipled  with  a  measure 

-e  prori^ 


P^Vi/’d  busiielA.he 

-=?  “  »f 


‘y  provincial  magis- 

qSS  be  supported  by  the 

'  at'PWtmg  so  many  and  in  such  a 
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trates  accused  of  corrupt  dealings  in  tiieir  goi-eriuueiit  \yere  to  be  tried  before 
the  prjBtor  peregrinus,  as  presiding  judge,  and  a  jur}-  of  senators.  This  was 
the  first  regular  and  permanent  court  of  justice  established  at  Rome.  The 
principle  of^  the  Caipurnian  latv  was  graduallj  extended  to  other  grave  of¬ 
fences,  and  in  all  the  superior  courts  the  juries  were  composed  of  senators. 

These  courts  ^ had  given  little  ‘  satisfaction.  In  all  important  "cases  of 
corruption,  especially  such  as  occurred  in  the  provinces,  the  offenders"  were 
themselves  senators.  Some  of  the  judges  had  been  guilty  of  like  offences, 
others  hoped  for  opportunities  of  committing  like  offences ;  extortion*  was 
looked  upon  as  a  venial  crime ;  prosecutions  became  a  trial  of  partv  stren.o’th 
and  the  culprit  was  usually  absolved.  "  ‘  ’ 

Gracchus  now  took  the  judicial  power  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  senate, ^  and  transferred  it  to  a  body  of  three  hundred  persons."  to  be 
chosen  periodically  from  all  citizens  who  possessed  the  equestrian  rate  of 
property.  By  this  measure  he  smote  the  senate  with  a  two-edged  sword. 
For  not  only  did  he  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  shielding  its  own  members, 
but  he  also  gave  a  political  constitution  to  a  rival  order.  The  erjuestrkn 
order,  as  a  political  body,  entirely  distinct  from  a  mere  military  class,  now 
first  received  distinct  recognition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  measure  of  reform  wbs  followed  by  the  good 
effects  intended  by  Gracchus.  If  the  governors  of  provinces  were  senators, 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  were  equites.  The  new  juries  had  their  personal 
reasons  for  acquitting  corrupt  magistrates;  for  without  the  eoiinteaanee 
of  these  magistrates  they  could  not  demand  money  from  the  provincials 
beyond  what  w'as  strictly  legal.  The  constitution  "of  these  juries  fbrmed 
a  chief,  ground  of  political  contest  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

(2)  Another  measure  which  fettered  the  powder  and  patronage  of  the 
senate  was  the  Sempronian  law  for  the  assignment  of  the  consular  prc  vinees. 
Hitherto  the  senate  had  refrained  from  determining  these  provinces  till 
after  the  elections,  and  they  thus  had  a  ready  way  of  marking  dis:  leasure 
by  allotting  unprofitable  governments  to  consuls  whom  they  disliked.  But 
Gracchus  now  ordained  that  the  two  consular  provinces  should  be  fixed 
before  the  elections,  and  that  the  new  consuls,  immediately  upon  ibeir 
election,  should  settle  between  themselves  what  provinces  each  was  to 
administer,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  (ioftitio  or  eomparaiio)'-.  It  was 
a  wise  and  equitable  provision,  which  remained  in  force  as  long  as  the 
republic  lasted. 

(3)  A  great  blow  was  given  to  senatorial  power  by  a  mMsure  for  im¬ 
proving  the  roads  of  Italy.  Public  works  of  all  kinds  had  hitherto  been 
left  to  the  censors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate.  Gracchiis  now 
transferred  the  business  to  the  tribunes. 

This  account  of  the  chief  Sempronian  laws  shows  the  spirit  which 
animated  Gracchus.  It  .is  plain  that  his  main  purpose  was  to  cMininisb  tie 
increased  and  increasing  power  of  the  senate.  It  was  no  doubt  a  CGufusion 
between  the  purposes  and  the  results  of  the  Semproni.aii  legislation  that 
swelled  the  cry  against  Gracchus  in,  after-times.  .It  is  clear,  however,  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  amending  the  corrupt  government  of  the  senatcrial 
oligarchy,  unless  he  first  weakened  their  power;  and  if  he  fancied  that 
administrative  functions  might  safely  be  controEed  by  a  large  and  fiucrjat- 
ing  popular  assembly,  someSiing  may  be  forgiven  to  political  inexperience. 
Representative  bodies  are  a  modern  invention,  and  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
found  no  halting-place  between  aristocracy  and  democracy.  Gracchus  was 
not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  effects  of  Ms  legislation.  But  it  was  too 
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K:  -tu.n  oS;’ 

taa:  lie  and  Ins  friend  Fiaccus  were  absolute  masters  of  suffrages, 

elertea  as  a  matter  oi  course,  to  the  reiectioii  of  T  Onimi  tvas 

candidate.  ot  l,  Upinims,  the  senatorial 

llie  trijuiimian  eiections  followed.  Fiaccus,  thou o-h  he  had  K«o 

sul,  appeared  as  candidate  for  an  office  that  had  been  ?aisS  bv  thS  GraoSi 

-  to  so^reip  power.  But  Gracchus  was  not 

b,  hiB  side  ;  for  it  had  been  made  illegal 
tnat  the  giiie  man  should  be  re-elected 
tribune.  However,  there  were  not  eLdi- 
aates  enough  for  the  ten  places ;  and  the  neo- 
p.e,  exercising  the  absolute  right  of  choice 

ffier-vVr  allowed,  re- 

n!d  f I  unanimous  vote.i  Not 

moie  tlian  seven  months  of  his  first  veaFs' 
ribuna  e  were  over,  and  he  was  secure  of 
i-ocer  foi  the  next  seventeen  months 
least.  He  novyjut  forth  aU  the  tremendod 
power  of  the  office.  The  senate  sat  0“ 
less,  and  Cams  Gracchus  became  for  a  time 
tcc  virtual  sovereign  of  the  empire 

immediately  on  re-election,  Gracchus 
came  forward  with  a  biU  for  extending  the 
to  the  citizens 

of  ah  Latin  colonies,  probably  to  aU  free 

thflmnf  V  i-ecognise 

me  liand  of  Biaccus,  who  Fad  in  Ms  comTil 

Snmld*?b  *^“.“°®eiitous  question,  and' 
after  opportunity 

in  tS  ™  doubt  that  some  change 

lU  txiis  diiection  was  necessary.  The  adinKi. 
Sion  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  full  citi 

“to  the  decaying  frame  of  the  Ronii- 
th^LoAfif’  V  extending  to  all  Italians 
■ealh-  a  good  hope  of  reviving  that  Wdv 

all  Roinfn  statesm'enr  .-re 
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"egMted-b;  a"RoiZ  ”taSmen“  tctiot^d  ofy^'omen^;^ 

moment  to  take  up  this  cause  ■  but  after  rt,.  the  senate  for  s 

OI  an  exieiisioa  of  the  franchise  had  of  Fregellie,  all  thought! 

to  tavour  the  Italians  “thout  pfov^kffif  P  ^he  difficulty  was  L 
manliest  that  the  project  was  sti?)  Koman  tnbesmeii.  It  ii 

laboured  to  show  that  the  Roman  people  hd*^th?i?r  ^raochui 

ldrs.f" 
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there  had  not  been  properly  cleaned  for  her  use.  How  great  is  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  young  nobles,  a  ^single  eKample  would  show.  One  of  them 
was  travelling  tiirough  Apulia  in  a  litter,  and  a  countryman,  meeting  the 
bearers,  asked  whether  they  had  got  a  dead  man  inside.  "For  this  word,  the 
young  lord  ordered  the  x^oor  man  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  the  cords  of 
the  litter.” 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  x>erceived  that  the  proposal  to  enfraiiehise  the 
Italians  had  sapped  his  popularity  at  Rome.  The  consul  Faniiios,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  part  Gracchus  had  tiiken  in  his  election,  velieniently 
opposed  the  measure.  He  declared  that  he  would  again  bring  fonvard  the 
alien  act  of  Peiiiius,  and  expel  all  foreigners  from  Rome.  The  senate  soon 
after  ventured  a  step  farther.  One  of  the  new  tribunes,  ^1.  Livius  Drusus 
by  name,  a  young  man  of  high  birth,  rich,  eloquent,  ambitious  and  de¬ 
termined,  undertook  to  thurart  the  progress  of  Ms  great  colleague,  and  he 
put  a  veto  on  the  law  for  enfranchising  the  Latins. 

W  e  must  now  return  to  the  agi*arian  law-  In  furtherance  of  this  law, 
Cains  |3roposed  to  plant  colonies  in  divers  parts  of  Italy  ;  Capua  and  Taren- 
tmii  were  fixed  upon  as  the  first  of  these  new  settlements :  but  here  he  ^ 
showed  no  democratic  tendencies  ;  for  no  aUot-meiits  were  given  to  citkens, 
however  poor,  unless  their  cliaracter  was  respectable ;  and  only  a  small 
niiniber  of  colonists  were  to  he  sent  to  each  place. 

Drusus  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  unpopular  provisions. 
He  resolved  to  outbid  Gracchus,  and  the  agent  of  the  nobility  became  a 
demagogue.  He  |)roposed  to  found  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies  at  once, 
each  to  consist  of  three  thousand  families,  to  he  chosen  without  respect  to 
character.  All  these  colonists  were  to  hold  their  allotments  rent-free.  Dm- 
sus  openly  avowed  that  he  made  these  propositions  in  favour  of'  the  poor  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  and  declared  in  significant  terms  that  he  would  not 
himself  accept  any  part  in  the  honour  or  emolument  to  he  derived  from  the 
office  of  founding  these  colonies ;  whereas  Gmcchus  had '  himself  superin¬ 
tended  all  the  public  works  which  he  had  originated. 

At  this  time,  plans  were  on  foot  for  extending  the  Italian'  system  of  col¬ 
onisation  to  the  provinces.  In  this  very  year,  C.  Sextius  Caivinus,  who  had 
succeeded  Fiaccus  as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  founded  tlie  town  of  Aquae  Sextiae, 
still  called  Aix,  in  southern  Gaul ;  four  years  later  Farho  Martins,  or  Nar- 
bonne,  was  planted  farther  westward  iii  the  same  country-  But  Gracchus 
himself  was  the  first  who  had  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  beyond  the  Italian 
peninsula  ;  and  the  place  he  fixed  upon  was  Carthage.  The  plan  was^ taken 
up  by  the  senate.  The  new  colony  was  to  he  caked  ■  Junonia,  and  it  was 
dexterously  contrived  that  Gracchus  himself,  with  Fiaccus  and  another, 
should  be  the  coniinissioiiers  for  distributing  the  lands  and  marking  the 
limits  of  the  settlement.  In  this  way  the  formidable  tribune  and  his  most 
active  supporter  were  obliged  to  quit  Rome  just  when  their  presence  was 
most  needed  to, revive  their  drooping  popularity. 

The  commissioners  applied  themselves  to  their  tesk  with  so  much  a^- 
duity  that  they  returned  to  Rome  in  time  for  the'  consular  elecrions.  The 
ruthless  Opimius  was  again  candidate,  and  Gracchus  exerted  himseif  to  the 
utmost  to  reorganise  his  party,  but  in  vain.  Popular  feeling^  'wm  strongly 
marked  by  the  triumphant  election  of  Opimius  to  the  consul^p,  in  company 
with  Q. '  Fahius,  son  of  Scipio’s  elder  brother,  'a  man  person^y  hostite  to 
Gracchus.  .  '  ^ 

The  tiibunician  elections  followed,  and  were  equally  significant  of  toe 
temper  of  the  people.  Neitoer  Gracchus  nor  'Fiaccus  was  re-elected. '  The 
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remainder  of  the  year  indeed  passed  by  quietly.  But  at  the 

at  hSd  evident  that  dan^  14 

Gracchus  and  his  friends  prudently  refrained  from  all  offensive  stem, 
but  as  he  would  give  no  grounds  for  proceeding  against  him  OniS^’ 

resoiwl  to  make  them.  News  arrived  from  the  new  colony  at  CarthLe 
the  effect  that  it  Imd  been  planted  on  the  Sfround  cursed  bv  Sr-min?  4-1^ 

had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  wolves  hid  toL  dow^ 
the  bonndary-posts.  The  senate  met,  and  on  the  motion  of  Opimius  ordered 
the  triDunes  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  tribes  upon  the  Capitol,  to  rescind  fte 

f  j  [or  colonising  Carthage.  The  place  was  ominous,  for  there  Ti.  Graceful 
iiao.  been  Siam. 

On  the  appointed  morning  the  impetuous  Flacous  appeared  -nith  a 
retmue  armed  u-ith  daggers.  Gracchus  followed  with  a  considerable  s ml 
riaccus  spoke  vehemently  to  the  tribes,  while  Gracchus  stood  aloof  in  the 
portico  01  the  temple,  m  w-lucli  Opunius  was  offering  sacrifice.  Here  he  wn» 
encountered  by  a  retainer  of  the  consul,  who  insolently  pushed  Gracchu^ 
aside,  ciymg,  “ikake  way  lor  honest  men  !  ”  Gracchus  cast  an  angry  look 
upon  the  man,  who  presently  feU  stabbed  to  the  heart  bv  an  unknown  hand 
A  cry  01  murder  was  raised,  and  the  crowd  fled  in  alarm  to  the  Form, 
Gracchus  retired  to  lus  house,  regretting  the  rash  imprudence  of  his  foil™: 

“an  was  paraded  before  the  eyes  of 
the  terrmea  people  ^  The  senate  armed  the  consuls  with  a  decree,  by  which 

enemy,  and.Opimius  took  station  during 
the  mght  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  by  the  side  of  the  Forum.  He  summonef 
wli  *°n  sitting  early  next  morning,  and  also  sent  to  aU  on 

whom  he  could  rely,  desirmg  them  to  come  armed  to  the  Forum,  and  each 
man  to  brmg  two  armed  slaves.  With  this  force  he  occupied  the  Capitol  at 

dajbreak,  and  prepared  to  execute  the  will  of  the  senate. ^ 

resolute;  but  Flaccus  summoned  to  his  house  all  who 
were  ready  to  resmt  senatonri  authority.  Here  he  armed  them  with  the 
W  u®  ^  brought  home  from-  his  Gallic  campaigns,  and 

kept  up  their  courage  by  deep  potations  of  wine.  Early  in  the  mornii^  he 
®  k’T  position  on  the  Aventine,  where  he  was  joined  by  G?ao- 
■  ^  sigbed  over  the  neoessity  of  using  force.  ^ 

When  the  senate  met,  the  popular  leaders  were  summoned  to  attend  in 
*be  proceedings  of  the  previous  day.  They  an- 
eofod^mm-f  ®bould  join  them.  Noting 

Y^^bSore  blood  f  ^®®*  ^^5*'  struggle  had  assumed® 

let  Detore  blood  flowed,  Gracchus  insisted  on  trying*  negotiation  and 

Q.  Flaccus,  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of  the4l-tribune  w4’seTt 
onh-iwer  dictatorial  power.  The 

4e  se™andLn^k'®-°®lT  4pear  before 

me  senate,  and  explain  their  conduct ;  and  when  young  Quintus  came  back 

^th  a  riesh  message,  Opimius  arrested  him.  He  mw  seH  price  on 
So?the  tTeSfoe  Flaccus,  and  ordered  an  immediate  attaJk 

Lentul^  chief  4  tL  ^  “PPefed  the  noblest  men  at  Rome,  P. 

hCleh  leader  thet  er'^^®’®^  MeteUus  Macedonicus,  and  many  others. 
khconantlnr  *e  consul,  but  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  Span- 

opened  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  arrows 
FS,usfl^li4T?«!^X4®^“®^  resistance  was  offered. 

where  he  wljwfo  “to  the  temple  of  Diana, 

wnere  He  was  hardly  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  two 
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faitiiful  friends,  the  knights  Pomponins  and  Latorius.  Urged  hy  them  to 
dee,  he  threw  himself  on  liis  knees,  and  prayed  the  goddess  to  [jiimsli  the 
raiworthv  people  of  Rome  by  everlasting  slavery.  All  three  then  took  their 
wav  down  to  the  Porta  Trigemina,  hotly  piirsiieJ.  Foriipcodus  made  a 
staini  in  the  gateway  to  cover  his  friend’s  escape  across  the  SnLdiekin  bridge, 
and  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds.  Lietorius  showed  no  less  devotion  by 
gallantly  turning  to  bay  upon  the  bridge  till  he  knew  that  Gracchus  was 
safe  over,  wdien  he  sprang  into  the  river  and.  perished.  Gracchus  with  a 
single  slave  reached  the  Grove  of  the  Furies,  and  here  both  were  found 
dead.  The  faithful  slave  had  first  held  the  sword  to  liis  master^  heart,  and 
then  fallen  upon  it  himself.  One  Septimuieius  cut  off  tiie  head  of  Grac¬ 
chus,  and  was  rewnirded  by  the  fierce  Opimius  with  its  Aveight  in  goldd 

Flaccus  and  his  eldest  son  had  found  shelter  in  the  bath-house  of  a 
friend.  The  coiis'ul’s  myrmidons  tracked  them,  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to 
the  house.  The  owner,  alarmed  for  liis  property,  aliuwed  another  to  dis¬ 
close  the  secret,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  the  tvord  Iiimseif.  They 
were  dragged  forth  and  slain  with  every  mark  of  indignity.  The  handsome 
yuuth  who  had  been  arrested  before  the  assault  coiiimeneed  was  allowed  to 
put  himself  to  death. 

Great  numbers  of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
put  to  death  Avitlioiit  trial.  The  stream  of  Tiber  flowed  thick  with  corpses. 
The  inconstant  mob  plundered  their  houses  witliiiui  molestation.  The 
Avidow’S  and  friends  of  the  slain  were  forbidden  by  consular  edict  to  wear 
mourning.  When  the  ijloocly  Avork  was  done,  the  city  Avas  purged  by  a 
formal  lustration  ;  and  the  consul,  by  order  of  the  senate,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  temple  of  Concord.  Under  the  inscription  placed  on  it  by  Opim* 
ills  was  found  next  morning  another  to  this  effect : 

“  Workers  of  Discord  raise  a  shrine  to  Concord.*’ 

But  none  dared  openly  to  avmw  themselAres  friends  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
son  of  Gains  died  soon  after  ;  and  except  Sempronia,  the  widoiv  of  Scipio, 
none  of  the  race  remained.  Cornelia  retired  to  hiisenum,  where  she  lived 
for  many  years,  not  so  much  sorrowdng  for  the  loss  of  her  sons  as  dw'eEing 
witlvdelight  on  the  memory  of  their  acts.  Many  Ausited  her  in  retiremeiit, 
cliiefiy  learned  Greeks,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  bold  reformers.  Calmly 
and  loftily  she  told  the  tale,  declaring  that  her  sons  had  found  wrorthy 
graves  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  In  after  days  her  statue  in  bronze  was 
set  up  in  the  Forum,  wfith  the  Greek  sandals  on  her  feet  AA'hich  had  been 
made  a  reproach  to  her  illustrious  father.  Beneath  it  Avere  placed  these 
words  only:  To  Cornelia,  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

The  man  Avho  originates/’  says  Beesiy/  is  always  so  far  greater  than  the 
man  who  imitates,  and  Gains  only  follow^ed  where  Ms  brother  led.'”  Yet  Beesiy 
holds  that  Caius  AAms  something  more  than  a  mere  imitator  of  his  brother ;  in 
particular  that  he  should  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  being  merely  a  cool  and 
calculating  politician,  as  contrasted  with  the  impulsiveness  and  seiitiiiient  of 
Tiberius.  Yet  the  younger  brother  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  eider.  In 
a  measure,  he  Avas  able  to  hold  his  enthusiasms  in  check,  and  to  put  them  to  the 
test  of  practicality.  Moreover,  Caius  thought  more  before  acting,  and  had 
greater  natural  eloquence  to  aid  him  in  carrying  forward  his  projects. 

All.  students  are  agreed  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  were  the 

G  “  This,”  says  Long,«2  “  is  the  Srst  iastaEce  ia  Eomaa  history  of  head-money  being  o2ered 
42id  paid,  but  it  was  not  the  last.”] 
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proiise  reforms  fchafc  Cains  Gracchus  attempted.  His  general  aim,  in  Beedy  s 
words,  was  “  to  overthrow  the  senatorial  government,  and  give  the  chief  share 
of  the  executive  power  to  the  mercantile  class,  and  the  chief  share  of"  the 
legisktive  power  to  Italians.”  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  hostile  criticism  that 
supposes  certain  ulterior  motives,  in  which  the  personal  ambitions  of  Gracchus, 
had  a  place.  Bounding  his  hopes  on  the  support  of  the  people,  it  is  still  possible 
that  Caius  hoped  ultimately  to  establish  a  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
head.  As  to  the  precise  place  that  such  an  ambition  had  among  his  thoughts, 
it  would  be  futile  to  inquire.  As  Beesly  very  wisely  suggests,  “  in  such  ^^ast 
Kshemes  there  must  have  been  much  that  was  merely  tentative.”  But  it  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  certain  as  this  critic  has  supposed,  that  the  empire  would 
have  been  established  a  century  earlier  than  it  was,  had  Gracchus  lived  and 
retained  his  influence. 

George  Loiigd  says  :  ‘‘We  may  acquit  the  Gracchi  of  the  Roman  vice  of 
greediness,  but  not  of  ill-directed  ambition.  Their  object  was  not  to  enrich 
themselves,  but  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Optimates  by  rousing  against 
them  the  people,  and  using  their  votes  to  make  a  revolution.  But  this 
popular  agitation  increased  an  evil  which  ah*eady  existed.  The  Gracchi 
used  the  popular  vote  for  their  purpose,  as  the  nobles  had  long  used  it 
for  their  ends.  Under  the  name  of  the  public  interest  men  on  both  sides 
sought  their 
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CHAPTER  XVI.  THE  JCGURTHINE  AND  OTHER  WARS 

The  cruel  times  which  followed  made  the  best  men  of  both  parties  regret 
the  untimely  end  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  vrealth,  rank,  tranqiiinit},  m  the 
W  ofTeformin-  the  state  by  peaceful  methods.  Bat  Manus  was  not  the 
'  of  the  suc'cessors  of  the  Gracchi.  So  savage  were  the  party  quar- 
rels  which  followed,  that  good  men  shrank  in  despair  from  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party  was  abandoned  to  needy  demagogues. 
Such  L  Ae  common  course  of  revolutions.  They  begin  vyith  noble  aspira¬ 
tions  •  they  end  in  reckless  violence.  At  length  pnbhc  spirit  is  lost,  and  all 
mem’sigwh  for  tranquillity,  seek  it  in  the  strong  rule  of  an  armed  soldier. 

^*^As  tte  murder*M^  Tiberius  had  been  avenged  upon  Nasiea,  so  there  was 
even  now  found  a  tribune  bold  enough  to  indict  Opimius.  The  accuser  bore 
the  time-honoured  name  of  Decius;  the  defender  was  that  Carbo  ivho  nas 
more  than  suspected  of  Scipio’s  murder  and  who  was  ®-^:>  ’ 

his  eloquence  Ld  the  terror  that  prevailed  procured  an  acquitt^._  But  Oaroo, 
though  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nobility  by  defending  their 
did  not  find  his  eloquence  equally  effectual  in  defending  himself.  It  at 
Sat  IrtL  practL  of  young  Romans  who  aspired  to  distmetion  to  attr^t 

public  notice  by  indicting  some  great  ofieiider  Gracchiis 

L  Crassns,  soi  of  Crassns  the  pontifex,  and  brother-indm 
tlioncrh  only  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  felt  witliin  him  tha  -  p  ^  ^ 

meecli  which  in  later  days  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  ^ator ;  and 
for  itta^k.  So  fierce  was  the  invective  of  the  young 

accuser  that  Garbo  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 

The  ability  proW  cared  little  for  the  life  of  a  wortWess  rene^de 

“2th ;  buTS IwSnelihewsTsirof  Ms 
distinguished  than  his  own  offspnng.  Qmntus  yomge  , 

Numidicus,  shortly  afterwards  became  the  J  sj 

of  the  nobility.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  ^eteUi  enjoyed^^^ 
sulsMps  and  iur  censorsMps,  besides  five  triumphs.  Such  an  aggregataon 
^  381 
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of  honours  in  one  family  was  without  examnie  Tt,  [123-112 b.,,j 

pme  of  the  greatest  men  of  olden  time  •  SolliVcf  names  him  whh 

Mg  high  by  an  inordinS  b^  Lr  mt 

to  record  will  show  that  in  his  earlier  chL  h^?‘  •  t  shall  hare 

tion  of  hb  compeers,  while  in  later  life  his^DradeJo^  infected  by  the  corrup. 
for  principle.  He  was  born  in  163  b.c.,  so\at  at  th-Tofr  Rostand 

had  reached  that  ripe  age  which  was  reoiiLrl  ^  ^^acehus  he 

he  belonged  to  a  grLt  patrician 

accounted  a  new  man.  His  father  had  liPP^ihr  ®o  obscure  that  he  was 
his  son  so  poor  tliat  the  future  rnlei-  nf  ^  charcoal  merchant,  and  left 
plated  following  the  trade  of  a  monev^chan^w^' 
tra  the  cnanees  of  political  life  an rf' in  it#?  *  -oe  wms  encouraged  to 
By  hisabilitr  and  dlscreto  he  sHU  til  p  f  ®  confukte 

Ae  first  raeanc}' he  was  named  princeos  senate  that  at 

His  oratory  wanted  fire ;  but  his  talpnfQ  fvlf  i  ^®ss  seen  than  felt 

tne  management  of  parties  made  him  t^p  Ip  t  dexterity  in’ 

0.  whtics  from  the  fall  of  Wacehus  Ae  rife  Sla“^ 

reform  in  thl  state  S^ght  bTiyertJcfby  f  rrf °  believed  that 

vam.  The  owriness  of  Ji^urthf  teoSlhltte  ItT  « 

of  tiie  clominant  statesmen.  ^  ^  venality  and 

the  termination  of 'fhVsendirWaf  ^TheVf  Humantia  and 

langdom  of  Pergamus  had  formprl  tL  +  ''ere  not  considei-able.  The 
old  Metellus  earSed  the  title  of  ll  ®  son  of 

(121  B  c.);  his  eldest  neSew  tiat  ^0. 

outbreak  of  the  Dalraatiani  fllT  i,  f  )  for  putting  down  an 

South  of  aaul,  and  more 
the  Gracchi,  in  defending  Marseilles  has  been  olrp'^l  Flaccus,  the  friend  of 
who  succeeded  Flaccus  in  m  ^  Se^tius, 

wlony  of  Aqum  Se.xtiie,  which  under  thTfimP  founding  the- 

for  the  sake  of  its  hot  snrinos  Thll  .  /  attracts  yisitors 

contact  with  the  Aflobrogiant  between  thf  brought  the  Homans  in 
mple  _  threw  themsely^  S  the  Protection  ff  [  ^nd  this 

Arvermans  (Auvergne,.  Q.  Pabiuf  whilT  nl  ^.^tuitus,  chief  of  the 
Cxi^eelius,  crossed  tie  Isere  A  \  Opimms  was  crusMng  C 

proconsul,  yith  30,000  men ’is  “  which®  the 

Cxauls  tliat  in  tie  bat  tip  siTsri^’n  'a,  i^ve  so  compietelv  routed  200  001) 

suffering  wfq™  f t  Tn  than  IScCooO  feU°  Fabri^"^’™ 
disease.  He  assumed  the  title  of^lli^f  beat  of  conflict  shook  off  his 
who  were  decorated  with  these  nattanTr  ““7 

earned  into  the  Arvernian  coutary  and  rt  '^'^r  was  now 

have  been  anticipated  by  some  senatelll  ^"““Pbs  of  Casar  might 
to  a  sudden  end.  An  enemy,  foSble  aSkeT  ^ 
known  a  few  years  later  undi  tbldreadel  namp,  nf  P°“if “  t.ell 

b«w»  i„w.„  p'SiS.fS.rS 
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o!  Some  was  firmly  established  m  the  southern  angle  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  a  district  which  still  preserves  its  Roman  name,  ^‘the 
province,”  in  the  French  Provence.  The  whole  northern  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Syria,  now  owned  the  sovereignty 
of  Some.^ 


THE  JUGURTHINE  WAE 


The  miserable  inefficiency  and  complete  worthlessness  of  the  Roman 
government  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  Jugurtliiiie  Mhir,  wdiieli  on 
that  account,  and  not  because  of  its  magnitude  or  dangerous  cliaraeter,  is  of 
interest. 

Masinissa,  known  to  ns  as  king  of  Niiniidia,  died  in  the  year  148  and 
left  the  government  of  Ms  kingdom  to  be  shared  in  enriimon  by  his  three 
sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastaiiabai.  Tiie  death  of  the  last  twu  foilowins* 
soon  after,  Micipsa,  the  eldest,  wms  left  to  reign  alone.  He  was  a  feebl^ 
peacefully  inclined  old  man,  who  preferred  devoting  iiimself  to  Greek 
pMlosophj;  and,  as  Ms  two  sons,  Adlierbal  and  IIiemp>ah  were  ii^t  yet 
of  age,  lie  abandoned  the  administration  to  Ms  nephew  Jugurtlia,  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Mastanabal.  Jugurtlia  wm  a  magnificent  type  of  man,  bold 
and  fail  of  talent,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  and  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Kumidians- 

As  leader  of  the  Numidian  auxiliary  forces  in  the  Xuniantian  War,  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  ■  Scipio’s  army  by  his  bravery,  ami  Lad  won 
many  friends  among  the  Romans  of  name.  When  he  returned  home  he 
brought  Micipsa  a  letter  from  Scipio,  in  which  the  latter  congratulates 
Micipsa  on  his  gallant  nepliewp  who,  lie  declares,  has  endeared  himself  to 
every  Roman  by  Ms  services.  Micipsa  now  began  to  fear  les^-  this  youth, 
standing  so  high  in  the  favour  of  both  Romans  and  Xiimiliiins,  might 
become  dangerous  to  Ms  own  two  sons.  He  therefore  tlirngLi  it  best  to 
propitiate  him  b}-  benefits ;  he  adopted  him,  and  in  Ms  wLl  provided  that 
Jugurtlia  should  share  liis  kingdom  with  liis  sons, 

Micipsa  died  in  the  year  118.  His  eyes  W'ere  scarcely  clcsed  when  his 
two  sons,  grudging  Jugurtlia  Ms  share  in  the  kingdom,  fell  out  with  Lim  so 
tliat  the  idea  of  mutual  goveriiiiient  seemed  no  longer  feasible. 

But  before  a  division  of  kingdom  and  treasure  could  be  arranged, 
Jugurtha,  who  had  been  infuriated  by  irritating  words  ivliieh  Hienipsal  had 
uttered  in  a  rage,  caused  Hiempsai  to  be  set  upon  in  Ms  house  and  murdered. 
He  then  began  war  against  Adlierbal,  intending  to  obtain  mastery  over  the 
entire  kingdom.  Adlierbal,  driven  from  the  Idngclom,  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  laid  his  complaint  before  the  senate,  which  had  taken  upon  itself  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Micipsa’s  will.  Jugurtha  had  taken  the  measure  of 
the  Romans  before  Nimiantia;  he  now  sent  an  embassy  ivitli  a  cfuantity 
of  money  to  Rome,  and  this  soon  coiiviiiced  those  who  had  just  been  pleading 
AdherbaFs  cause  of  the  injustice  of  his  complaint. 

Jugurtlia  tvas  now  pronounced  blameless ;  Adherbal  had  himself  com¬ 
menced  the  war,  and  Ms  brother  had  ]>een  murdered  by  Ms  own  foliowps 
because  of  his  cruelties  towards  them.  The  Roman  senate  was  quite  willing 
to  hand  ovmr  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  open-handed  Jugurtlia,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  bribery^  was  somewhat  too  strong.  So  in  order  that  the  scandal 
might  not  become  too  flagrant,  the  leaders  of  the  senate  decided  to  send  a 
commission  of  ten  men  to  Niunidia,  who  should,  divide  that  kingdom  equally 
between  the  t%vo  pretenders.  L.  Opimius,  the  conqueror  of  C.  Gracclius, 
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was  placed  at  tiie  head  of  the  commission,  and  neither  lie  nor  the  others  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  turning  the  occasion  to  their  own  profits. . 

In  exchange  for  Jugnrtha’s  money,  it  was  arranged  that  the  western  half 
of  Numidia,  whieii  was  fertile  and  well  populated,  should  be  his  portion  • 
whilst  to  Adherbal  was  assigned  the  eastern  part,  chiefly  consisting  of  sandy 
deserts.  J ugnrtha  was  not  content  with  the  half.  Emboldened  by  his  pre- 
Tions  successes,  he  made  inroads  into  Adlierbal’s  territory,  seeking  plunder 
and  hoping  that  Adherbal  by  way  of  revenge  v'ould  make  an  attack  on  Mm 
on  Ms  own  ground,  and  so  give  him  a  pretext  for  taking  his  lands  from  him. 

As,  however,  Adlierbal  contented  himself  with  making  complaints  to 
fiome,  he  began  the  war  without  pretext.  He  invaded  Adherbal’s  territory 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  taking  him  by  surprise  in  a  night  attack 
near  Cirta  (now  Constantine)  defeated  him  utterly.  Adherbal  with  a  few 
horsemen  sought  refuge  in  the  capital.  Whilst  this  was  besieged  by  Jugur- 
tha,  and  defended  by  the  numerous  Italians  resident  in  the  town,  there 
appeared  envoys  from  Eome  -who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  Adherbal’s 
first  complaints.  These  demanded  that  Jiigurtha  should  discontinue  the 
war,  and  accept  their  mediation.  The  envoys  vrere  young  men  who  made 
little  impression  on  the  king  ;  he  refused  their  demand  and  the  siege  was 
continued  with  redoubled  vigour,  without  the  Roman  senate  appearing  to 
take  any  further  interest  in  the  matter.  ^ 

It ^ was  only  after  five  months  of  siege  —  when  Adherbal  liacl  sent  a  fresh 
appeal  to  Rome  imploring  help  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  pointing  out  that 
Jugurtha’s  aggression  affected  not  only  him  but  the  Roman  people  also'— 
that  a  decision  was  arrived  at.  They  did  not  decide,  however,  as  the  honour 
of  the  state  required,  and  the  minority  urged  a  declaration  of  war  ;  but  they  ' 
sent  a  fresh  embassy  consisting  of  men  of  the  highest  consideration.  At 
the  head  they  sent  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  at  that  time  the  most  honoured 
and  influential  man  in  Rome,  but  no  better  than  the  others,  only  possessed 
01  more^  charm  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  disguising  Ms  inward  vicious¬ 
ness  under  the  cloak  of  worth  and  dignity. 

Jugurtha  appeared  in  Ttica  at  the  summons  of  Scaurus  j  there  were  long 
consultations,  and  finally  the  embassy  took  its  departure  without  gaining 
anything  and  without  declaring  war.  The .  honourable  Scaurus  and  hm 
worthy  companions  had  also  permitted  themselves  to  be  bribed.  The  siege 
of  Cirta  continued  till  Adherbal,  urged  by  the  Italian  merchants  who 
were  settled  in  the  town,  and  who  believed  their  lives  to  be  safe,  surrendered 
on  condition  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be  spared. 

Scarcely  was  the  surrender  accomplished,  when  Jugurtha  had  Adherbal 
tortured  to  death,  and  the  inhabitants,  Africans  and  Italians,  slaughtered.  ' 
iiiis  monstrous  crime  of  the  barbarian  king,  wMch  would  not  have  been 
pomhle  but  for  the  laxity  and  infamous  venality  of  the  Roman  government, 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation  throughout  Italy.  In  Rome  the  people 
clamoured  for  war,  and  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  senate,  which 
had  so  shamefully  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  state  and  the  lives  of  so  many 
an  citizens,  btill  the  senate  hesitated  to  3deld  to  the  anger  of  the  popu- 
and  declare  war  against  Jugurtha.  It  was  only  when  C.  Meramius  --  a 
eloquence,  who  was  elected  for  the  next  year  to  the 
tnbuiieship  of  the  people  —  threatened  publicly  that  as  tribune  he  would 

‘  frightened,  yielded,  and 

Undertook  the  direction  of  the  war,  and 
preparations  were  made  with  great  ardour ;  Scaurus  himself  going  with  the 
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(Ui-uo  B.  .]  pressed  forward  into  Numidia,  and  fortune  favoured 

force  “  courage  and  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostdities. 

to,  80  ttot  g  Jp„^rthaLibed  Scaurus  and  through  Mm  the  consul, 

Jke  maSer  was  J’lg'^rtha  was  to  throw  himself  on  his 

®^n!^erS s  mercy,  and  the  Roman  renegade,  in  exchange  for  an  insignificant 
Srmoney  and  some 'elephants,  was  to  give  him  his  freedom  and  to  leave 

the  assembly  of  the  Roman  .6  conference.  “If 

V-n^rLuv  sSrendered  unconditMnally,”  said  he! “he  will  not  refuse  to 
?  if  to  rSuLs,  you  may  learn  from  that  fact  the  nature  of  this  peace 
ap^ar ;  if  he  reius^,  j  ,  to  to  jpgurtha  amnesty  for  his  crimes, 

and  this  oob^  and  to  our  fatherland 

Salliist,  the  original  authority. 

SALLUST’S  ACC0U2TT  OF  JUGUBTHA  AT  BOMB 

During  th.  cnur..  d  *1...  K.-tSl-loStfa. 
left  m  f  “  ■r^fm^y  ^caSoim  tmnsa^tions.  SoL,  seduced 

general,  had  been  guilt}  ?  plpnhaats  *  others  had  sold  him  his  d«ier- 

ly  gold,  had  restored 

S  SacUy,  hke^the  contagion  of  a  pestilence,  had  pervaded  tire  breasts 
Cassius,  when  the  measure 

whilst  all  the  nobility  of  from  a 

Jugurtha,  whom,  atormed  as  i  ,  P  f^gntlered  himself  to  the 

sense  of  guilt,  he  admomshed  ‘  that,  since  he^u  s 

Romans,  he  had  better  ™lue'd  not  less  than  that  of  the 

also  pledged  his  own  wMch  Jugmtha  -o^  of  Cassius. 

public,  for  his  safety,  ^^^okrcLdus  to  Rome,  but  without  anv 

Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accon^a  .  nossibie  of  a  suppliant ;  ana, 

mark  of  royalty,  and  in  the  garb,  ^  muto  ^  sup^rted  by  all 

though  he  felt  great  confidence  ^  accomplished  his  projects,  he 

those  through  whose  PP^er  or  -  g^bius,  a^tribune  of  the  people, 

‘“ru.rbi;  «<  .k.  s>'kSf 

w-ere  violently  exasperated  agmMt^^  C  Ms  accompUces  m 

be  oast  into  prison,  others  that,  “®  to  usage  of  their  ancestors,  as 

guilt,  he  should  be  put  to  death,  ac®or^|  oharacte  than  their  resentmenh 
I  public  enemy),  yet,  regardmg  _:tote  their  rage ;  and  assured 

endeavoured  to  “a.Mi  *heir  turhul^M  ^n^  t  g  J  ton. 

them  that,  as  far  as  depended  the  p  ,  forward  Jugurtha,  and 

■£“. S.J'Sr^  5L\«£E»f-" 
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aware  by  whose  support  and  agency  he  had  acted,  yet  desired  furthi 
mony  from  himself ;  that,  if  he  disclosed  the  truth,  there  was 
him  in  the  honour  and  clemency  of  the  Romans;  but  if  he  Lncealed”^® 
wouM^certamly  not  save  his  accomplices,  but  ruin  himself  and  his  hc^ 

But  when  Menimins  iiad  concluded  his  speech,  and 

to  give  his  answer,  Cains  Baebius,  the  tribune  of  the  peopfe,  whon^ 
noticed  as  haying  been  bribed,  enjoined  the  Drince  to  holrl 

though  the  mu4ude  who  formed'  the  .ssLb?,  ,Vr:  Hi^LFZT’ 
and  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  tribune  by  outcries,  by  angr/loS^^g 

®  gestures,  and  by  every  other  act  to  which 

prompts,  lus  audacity  was  at  last  triumphant  The 
people,  mocked  and  set  at  naught,  withdrew 
the  pbce  of  assembly ;  and  the  confidence  of  Jugu“ 
th^  Bestia,  and  the  others  whom  this  investigation 
had  alarmed,  was  greatly  augmented.  ®  “ 

There  was  at  this  period  in  Rome  a  certain  Nu 
midian  named  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Masimssa,  who,  from  hav'ing  been,  Ke 
issensions  among  princes,  opposed  to  Jugui-tha 
had  been  obliged,  after  the  surrender  of  Cifta  and’ 
fte  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
Africa.  Spunus  Albums,  who  was  consul  ^ifch 
Quintus  ilinuoius  Rufus  the  year  after  Bestia,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  this  man,  as  he  was  of  the  family  of 
Masmissa,  and  as  oUium  and  terror  hung  ove/ju- 

f  rnldn  petition  the  senate  for  the 

km  dom  o.  h  umidis.  Albinus,  being  eager  for  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  affairs  should 

tranquillity 

especially  as,  lu  the  division  of  the  provinces  Ni/ 

S™  “  ““  “I 

"iV  hen  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  sugo-es- 

noTiiffip?  ®y°'^tion,  Jugurtha,  findi^  that  hf  had 
no  sufficient  support  in  his  friends,  as  a  sense  of 

r  timidity 

forward  in  his  behalf,  directed 


GOtOESS  Eoma 
(After  Ho|)e) 


- xxiuoti  atfciiuiiea  ana  laitPtul  adherent 

aSreffePtef®  had 

and  to  do  it  secretly  if  he  could  hut  if  ^tssassins  to  kiU  Massiva; 

him  off  in  any  way  wLtsoever  Thkrnh  impossible,  to  out 

to  execute ;  and,  b>  the  of  ,A  “1“°“  means 

direction  of  his  journeys  his  hours  nhl  seryioe,  ascertained  the 

he  resorted  to  parSr’Bkces  ^d  I  k  ^^ich 

in  ambush.  oL  of  HieR  nSr  ^  P^^“®d  his  assassins 

caution,  and  killed  him ;  but  being  M^siva,  though  with  too  Httle 

of  maiij,  and,  especially  of  Aibinm  fha  he  made  at  the  instigation 

was  accordingly  committed  for  trial  confession.  Bomilcar 

and  justice  tian  in  a?cXt 

nueof  one  who  had  come  to  Romp  nn  a  m  the  reti- 

But  lugurtha,  though  clearly  rmltv 

ougn  Clearly  gmltj  of  the  crime,  did  not  cease  to  struggle 
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against  the  tmth,  until  lie  perceived  that  the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too 
strong  for  his  interest  or  his  money.  For  which  reason,  althoagh  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  proceedings  he  had  given  fifty  of  Ms  friends  as  hail  for 
Boinilcar,  yet  thinking  more  of  his  kingdom  than  of  the  sureties,  he  sent 
him  ofi  privately  into  Nnmidia,  for  he  feared  xhat  if  snch  a  man  should  be 
executed,  his  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him.  A  few 
days  after,  he  himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  quit 
Italy.  But,  as  he  wms  going  from  Rome,  he  is  said,  after  frequently  looking 
back  on  it  in  silence,  to  have  at  last  exclaimed  that  “it  wms  a  ven,ai  city, 
and  would  soon  perish,  if  it  could  but  find  .a  purchaser ! 


A  WAR  OF  BRIBERY 

The  war  accordingly  recommenced.  Spurius  Postamius  Albinus  took 
the  command.  But  the  African  force  was  so  demoralised  that  nothing  was 
to  be  done  with  it,  and  moreover  Albinus  also  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed. 
Nothing  wms  done  during  the  whole  summer.  When,  however,  the  consul 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  demanded 
liis  presence,  and  gave  the  command  into  the  hands  of  his"  brother  Anius 
Postumius  —  the  latter,  a  foolhardy  and  incompetent  man,  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  this  short  interval  for  Ms  own  glory  and  enrichment.  In  the 
middle  of  winter  he  marched  to  the  interior  of  Numidia,  bent  on  surprising 
and  overtiirow'ing  the  inaccessible  fortress  of  Suthul,  where  J ugurtha  kept 
Ms  treasures.  Ail  went  -well  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  towm ;  but  as  he 
was  not  able  to  take  it,  he  pursued  Jugurtlia,  who  drew  him  into  unknown 
parts  of  the  country,  and  suddenly,  one  stormy  night,  having  won  over  some 
of  the  Roman  officers  and  men  by  bribes,  attacked  him  in  his  camp.  The 
Romans  fled,  mostly  unarmed,  and  took  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  Mil,  where 
they  were  surrounded.  Nothing  remained  to  their  leader  but  surrender,  and 
under  conditions  dictated  by  Jugurtha  as  follows:  “The  Roman  army  to 
withdraw'  under  the  yoke,  and  to  quit  Numidia  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  anailled 
by  the  senate  to  be  again  in  force.” 

The  disgrace  could  not  have  been  greater.  In  Rome  the  displeasure  of 
the  people  could  no  longer  be  kept  wfithin  bounds.  In  accordance  with  the 
proposal  of  the  people’s  tribune,  G.  Mamilius  Limetamus,  there  was  instituted 
a' judicial  examination  of  all  those  through  whose  fault  Jugurtha  had  been 
able  to  defy  the  senate,  and  those  generals  and  envoys  w'ho  had  taken  money 
from  him."  An  extraordinary  commission  of  inquiry  vras  convened,  and 
Calpumius  Bestia,  Spurius  Albinus,  L.  Opimius  —  who  w'as  espeeiaily  odious 
to  the  people  —  as  ivell  as  several  less  celebrated  men,  were  sentenced  to 
exile. 

That  cunning  scoundrel,  ^miiius  Scaurus,  got  off  clear ;  he  had  indeed 
so  managed  that  he  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  act  on  the  board  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  inquirjn  The  treaty  of  peace  of  Aulus  Postumius  w'as  naturally 
declared  inoperative,  and  the  war  w’^as  renewed.  In  order  completely  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disgrace,  the  command  was  given  to  Q.  Gteciliiis  Sf  etellus,  ^con¬ 
sul  for  the  year  109,  another,  certainly,  of  the  rigid  and  callous  patricians, 
but  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  government  inaccessible  to  bribes,  and  known 
•to  be  an  experienced  and  prudent  general. 

HTo  this  famous  spoecli  the  historian  Flomsi?  retorts:  “Bnt  if  it  had  been  irarcliMab^  it 
had  a  pnrcha^r  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  escape,  it  wffl  appear  certain  that  it  is  not  dartiiisa 
to  perish.”] 
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Accompanied  by  capable  lieutenants  such  as  0.  Marius  and  P.  Rutilius 
Rufus,  be  arrived  in  Africa  in  the  year  109  ;  but  be  found  the  army  in  sncb 
a  state  of  demoralisation  and  confusion  that  he  needed  more  time  to  restore 
it  to  discipline,  and  by  dint  of  severe  measures  render  it  fit  for  service 
When  he  entered  Numidia,  Jugurtha  quickly  recognised  thabthe  condition 
of  affairs  was  changed,  and  he  repeatedly  proffered  Metelius  his  submission 
merely  demanding  a  guarantee  for  his  life.  But  Metelius  intended  the  war 
to  end  in  one  way  only — with  the  execution  of  Jugurtha,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  during  the  negotiations  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  servants  of  the 
king  to  deliver  their  master  dead  or  living  into  his  hands.  When  Jugurtha 
realised  the  intentions  of  the  Romans,  he  broke  off  negotiations  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  desperate  resistance. 

During  Im  march  to  the  interior  of  Numidia,  Metelius  crossed  a  range  of 
barren  mountains,  on  the  other  side  of  which  flowed  the  river  Muthui  in  a 
wide  plain,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  mountains  ;  from  the  mountains  to 
the  river  a  kw  chain  of  partly  wooded  hills  traversed  the  plain  obliquely. 
On  these  hills  Jugurtha  had  stationed  his  troops,  in  two  ^visions,  in  order  to 
surprise  the  Romans.  One  under  Bomilcar  waited  near  the  river,  but  the 
larger  diiision,  under  J ugurtha  himself,  was  ambushed  nearer  the  mountains. 

The  choice  of  the  place  and  the  ivay  in  which  he  drew  up  his  forces 
proved  the  king’s  military  talent.  MeteUus  could  not  remain  stationary  on 
the  mountains  ;  he  must  try  to  reach  the  river  across  the  ^vaterless  plain. 
He  therefore  sent  a  portion  of  his  force  under  the  legate  Rufus  in  a  straight 
Ime  to  the  river,  there  to  pitch  their  camp ;  he  himself  marched  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army  across  the  plain  toward  the  line  of  hills  on  the  right 
intending  to  drive  ^  the  foe  from  their  position.  But  he  had  scarcely  de¬ 
seeded  to  the  plain,  when  he  w'as  attacked  on  all  sides  by  Jugurtha’s  men 
and  prevented  from  advancing.  At  the  same  time  Bomilcar  threw  himself 
upon  the  force  under  Rufus.  In  both  places  the  Romans  w’-ere  sorely  harassed 
and  the  event  long  remained  doubtful;  at  last  the  ability  and  endurance  of 
the  Roman  foot  soldiers  conquered.  When  xMetellus  and  Marius  with  part 
of  their  force  reached  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  hills  and  set  themselves  to 
storni  the  heights  held  by  the^enemy,  the  latter  fled,  making  scarcely  any 
resistance.  Meanwhile  Rufus  likewise  came  off  conqueror ;  and  so,  late  that 
evening,  tlie^two  divisions  of  the  Roman  army  met  in  the  glory  of  victory. 

After  this  encounter  at^  Muthui,  Jugurtha  dismissed  the  greater  part  of 
^  troops,  and  confined  himself  to  guerilla  warfare.  Skirmishing  round 
^umidia,  wherever  the  Romans  were  devastating  the  country  and  destroying 
towns,  he  harassed  and  annoyed  them  in  every  possible  way.  As  winter 
approached,  and  Metelius,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  supplies, 
withdrew  his  troops  into  the  Roman  provinces,  Jugurtha  again  made  over- 
toes  of  peace.  Afetellus  declared  himself  inclined  to  come  to  terms.  First 
ot  ail  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  elephants,  some  of  the  horses  and 
weapons  and  three  hundred  hostages;  also  that  of  the  Roman  deserters,  three 

to  be  executed.  Next  he  demanded  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  his  demand  was  agreed  to  by  the 
tong ;  but  when  finally  Metelius  demanded  that  the  king  himself  should 
become  his  prisoner,  Jugurtha  broke  off  the  negotiations. 

At  the^same  time  Bomilcar,  Jugurtha’s  most  trusted  friend,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  negotiations,  was  secretly  suborned  by  Metelius  to  deRver 
the  king  into  his  hands  dead  or  alive.  Bomilcar  might  have  feared  that,  in 
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the  case  of  peace  being  again  concluded,  Jugurtba  would  denounce  Mm  to 
the  Romans  as  the  murderer  of  Massiva  ;  and  was  therefore  ready  to  betray 
his  master,  if  Metelliis  guaranteed  Mm  his  own  safety.  But  Jugurtba  dis- 
coTered  the  plot  and  had  Bomilcar  executed.  The  war  still  continued- 

Jugurtha,  though  weakened,  was  not  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  In  that 
country — furrowed  with  deserts,  as  well  as  surrounded  by  them — he  could 
long  maintain  the  war,  more  particularly  as  not  only  his  own  subjects  but 
the  free  neighbouring  races  w^ere  his  enthusiastic  followers,  adoring  the  hero 
who  so  bravely  and  with  such  success  had  defended  his  native  country 
against  its  hated  enemies. 

When  in  the  year  108  Metellus  again  opened  the  campaign  and  engaged 
Jugurtha  in  a  pitched  battle,  Jugurtba  fled  far  to  the  south,  to  the  confines 
of  the  great  desert,  where  in  an  oasis  was  a  fortified  town  called  Thala. 
Here  he  retired  wnth  his  children,  Ms  treasure,  and  his  best  troops ;  an  arid 
desert,  ten  miles  broad,  was  between  Mm  and  the  pursuing  enemy.  Still 
Metellus  marched  through  the  desert,  taking  water  for  his  men  in  skins,  and 
after  forty  days’  siege  he  took  Thala.  But  he  failed  to  catch  Jugurtha;  at 
the  critical  moment  he  had  escaped  with  Ms  children  and  his  treasure.  He 
fled  through  the  district  south  of  Mount  Atlas— to  the  Belidulgerid  of  to-day 
—  and  called  on  the  hordes  that  dwelt  there  to  take  arms  against  the  national 
enemy. 

He  returned  to  Ms  kingdom  with  a  force  composed  of  G^tuliaes,  and  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  new'  ally— King  Bocchusof  Mauretania,  Ms  father- 
in-law,  who,  after  long  hesitation,  had  finally  decided  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  against  the  Romans.  The  two  monarchs  led  their  troops  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cirta,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  Metellus 
advanced  to  meet  them.  But  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  for  meanwhile 
Metellus  had  heard  from  Rome  that  Marius,  Ms  former  lieutenant,  had  been 
chosen  consul  for  the  year  107,  and  had  been  given  the  chief  command  in 
Africa  by  the  people,  and  so  all  operations  were  suspended. 


MABIUS  APPEARS  AS  COMMAljfDEE 

Caius  Marius,  who  in  the  next  few  years  was  to  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  Roman,  history,  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  the  son  of  a  Latin  pe^nt 
from  the’  village  of  Cereatse,  near  Arpinum.  He  was  lacking  in  all  higher 
culture.  He  was  essentially  a  soldier,  with  the  inborn  faculty  for  war. 
When  only  twenty-two,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  of  Scipio 
^milianus  in  Humantia  by  his  bravery  and  by  Ms  soldierly  bearing.  Ambi¬ 
tion  drove  him  into  the  service  of  the  state.  In  119,  sup^rted '  by  the 
powerful  Metellus,  he  became  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  at  that  time,  mth 
much  determination  and  military  imptuority,  he  carried  through  a  law 
directed  against  the  nobles,  dealing  with  bribery  and  the  fraudulent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  office.  Wlien  the  consul  Cotta  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  oppose 
the  law  and  to  call  Marias  to  account,  the  latter  appeared  in  the  senate  and 
threatened  to  imprison  Gotta  by  force,  if  he  did  not  abandon  to  resoirc. 
Cotta  appealed  to  his  feUow  consul,  L.  Caeoilius  MeteUns;  and  whm  the 
latter  agreed  with  Cotta,  Marius  ordered  his  servant  to  conduct  Meteiii^ 
to  pr^n.  As  no  tribune  would  intercede  on  MeteHus  behalf,  the  senate 
gave  way  and  the  law  took  its  course. 

From  that  time  Marius  was  established  in  the  favour  of  the  people ;  but 
the  nobility  wwked  agMnst  the  ambitious  asprant  where  they  could,  and 
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they  saceeeded  in  defeating  Mm  when  he  stood  for  the  curule  chair,  and 
again  when  be  sought  the  plebeian  adileship.  The  prsetorship  lie  succeeded 
ill  obtaining  in  the  year  115,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Marius  remained  legate  to  Q.  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  War  because  of 
the  opportunities  offered  for  showing  military  activity.  He  helped  Metellus 
to  re-establish  military  discipline  and  to  win  victory  for  the  Roman  standard. 
His  courage  and  knowledge  of  warfare,  his  cunning  and  intrepidity,  and 
strict  military  discipline,  were  everywhere  celebrated ;  he  gained  the  affec- 
tioiis  of  the  common  soldiers  by  sharing  with  them  all  their  hardships  and 
privations.  After  the  battle  of  Mutliul,  wiiere  he  especially  distinguished 
himself,  liis  praise  was  in  every  mouth ;  and  the  soldiers  wrote  home  that 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  war  unless  Marius  w'as  made  consul  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  This  w’as  vexatious  to  Metellus,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  friction  between  these  two  proud  men.  When  Marius 
asked  for  furlough  from  the  commander-in-chief  that  lie  might  go  to  Rome 
and  make  application  for  the  consulsMp,  Metellus  with  the  pride  of  rank 
annoyed  him  with  the  question,  “•  Will  you  not  be  content  if  you  become 
consul  with  my  son?  ”  Metellus’  son  ivas  then  twenty- two  years  old. 

Metellus  only  granted  Marius  leave  of  absence  tw^elve  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  consulship  took  place ;  but  Marius  travelled  the  whole  way  from 
the  camp  to  Utica  in  tw'o  days  and  one  night,  and  from  Utica  he  arrived  in 
Rome  within  four  days.  On  his  application  for  the  consulship  he  did  not 
scrapie  to  disparage  Metellus’  conduct  of  the  w^ar,  and  hinted  that  he  was 
purposely  protracting  the  struggle  so  as  to  remain  longer  in  command ;  and 
he  promised  that  with  even  half  the  troops  he  would  in  a  short  time  deliver 
Jugartha,  dead  or  alive,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  people  treated 
the  election  as  a  party  question,  and  Marius  as  one  of  themselves  was  chosen 
consul  by  unanimous  acclamation,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  War  trans¬ 
ferred  into  his  hands.  This  was,  after  a  long  interval,  another  case  in  wRich 
a  Ii&mo  mvm  attained  to  the  consulate  —  naturally  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  _ nobility,  wRo  however  could  do  nothing  against  the  will  of  the  people, 
excited  as  they  were  at  the  idea  that  after  long  oppression  they  had  found 
in  Marius  a  chief  and  a  leader  of  their  own. 

^  Mari  us  made  use  of  the  time  before  Ms  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  to 
irritate  the  people ^in  every  way  against  the  rule  of  the  nobility.  ''The 
haughty  nobles,”  said  he,  "  passed  their  youth  in  luxury  and  revelling ;  then, 
when  elected  to  the  post  of  general,  they  wmuld  hasten  to  glean  from  Greek 
books  some  information  on  the  subject  of  the  art  of  wmr.  Let  the  people 
leave  them  to  their  revels,  and  choose  their  generals  from  men  who  are 
mured  to  heat  and  cold,  and  every  hardship,  who,  instead  of  pictures  of 
ancestors,  have  honourable  wounds  and  marks  of  conflict  to  display,” 

M  hen  levying  the  troops  he  was  to  lead  to  Africa,  he  chose  his  men  con¬ 
trary  to  the  prevailing  system  —  from  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  the 
so-caiied  proletariat.  Through  this  iniiovation  he  gained  at  any  rate  a 
number  of  devoted  adherents ;  but  he  degraded  the  tone  of  the  array  by 
putting  swords  into  the  hands  of  people  without  homes  or  property,  who 
would  seek  profit  in  warfare  and  be  more  eager  to  serve  their  general  than 
their  country. 

hen  Marius  came  to  Africa,  he  received  Ms  army  from  the  hands  of 
the  legate  Rufus  ;  Metellus,  infuriated,  had  already  left,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rival  who  was  to  supplant  him.  He  continued  the  war  and  was  favoured 
by  fortuiie,  though  he  did  not  end  it  immediately,  as  he  had  pledged  himself 
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*  He  plandered  and  devastated  the  whole  Numidiaii  country,  and  those 
^owns  not  f et  garrisoned  lie  forced  to  submission ;  he  overshadowed  the 
kpedition  Meteilus  had  led  against  Thala  by  a  still  bolder  and  more  skil- 
fiiilv  conducted  campaign  aga-inst  Capsa,  a  fortified  town  fiirtner  sonta, 
-mi.  a  rocky  fortress  on  the  river,  Muiucha  on  the  borders  oi  humidia  and 
Mauretania^aiid  conquered  the  two  kings  opposed  to  him  one  after  the  othei 
in  sancTuiriary  battles.  But  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  to  be  thought  oi 
till  the  person  of  Jugurtha  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  rnat 
was  at  last  compassed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  . 

Km<y  Bocchus,  discouraged  by  the  defeats  he  had  suffered,  iiatt  visions  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  Rome,  and  in  secret  negotiations  he  treacherously 
promised  to  deliver  his  son-in-law  Jugurtha  to 
Marius.  He  desired  that  L.  Sulla,  the  quastor 
of  Marius,  and  a  favourite  with  him,  should  be 
deputed  to  work  with  him  and  capture  Jugur- 
tha;  and  Sulla  had  courage  and  determination 
enough  to  trust  himself  with  this  unknown  per¬ 
son,  w-hose  intentions  were  not  yet  understood- 

Accompanied  by  a  son  of  Bocchus,  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  dangerous  journey  and  rode  boldly 
right  through  the  camp  of  J iigurtha.  He  had 
to  persuade  Bocchus  by  dennite  and  detailed 
proposals  to  decide  upon  a  treaty  with  Rome. 

Jugurtha  was  enticed  by  Bocchus  into  ambush 
and  taken  prisoner,  under  the  pretext  of  taking 
him  out  of  the  way  of  Sulla.  ‘‘  So  fell  the  great 
traitor  by  the  treachery  of  those  nearest  to 
him.”  He  was  carried  with  Ms  children  to 
the  camp  of  Marius;  and  thus  the  war  came 

to  an  end.  .  ,  ^  . 

Marius  remained  till  the  following  year  in 
Africa,  to  inaugurate  the  new  order  of  things 
there.  Numidia  was  still  reckoned  a  kingdom ; 
hut  the  new  king  Gauda,  a  half  brother  of ^  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  and  the  last  descendant  of  Masinissa, 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  western  por¬ 
tion  to  Bocchus.  Humidia  was  not  converted 
into  a  Roman  province,  because  the  protection 
of  the  border  against  the  hordes  of  the  deserts 
would  always  have  required  a  considerable 
standing  army  of  Roman  soldiers. « 

Ihnee  savs  that  the  Romans  were  un- 
e-enerous  and  as  unjust  to  Mm  as  to  Hannibal  and  Perseus  and  att  their  grea 
foes.  On  the  whole  he  inspires  less  abhowence  than  Meteilus  or  Manus  or 

Sulla,  or  the  wretches  who  took  his  bribes.”  -Wa  x-icmir 

Plutarch  describes  the  last  days  of  Jugurtha  with  terrible  -vigour. 


Roman  Genebal 


PLUTAE.CH  OK  JUGUBTHA’S  DEATH 

“Marius  brineing  home  his  army  again  out  of  Libya  into  I,taly,tMk 
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the  city  of  Rome,  shewing  that  to  the  Romans,  which  they  thought  never  to 
have  seen  :  and  that  was,  King  Jugurtha  prisoner,  who  was  so  ^btile  a  man, 
and  could  so  well  frame  himself  unto  his  fortune,  and  “with  his  craft  and 
subtlety  was  of  so  great  courage  besides,  that  none  of  his  enemies  ever  hoped 
to  have  had  him  alive.  But  it  is  said,  that  after  he  was  led  in  triumph,  he 
fell  mad  straight  upon  it.  And  the  pomp  of  triumph  being  ended,  he  was 
carried  into  prison,  where  the  sergeants  for  haste  to  have  the  spoil  of  him,  tore 
his  apparel  by  force  from  off  his  back :  and  because  they  would  take  away 
his  rich  gold  earrings  that  hung  at  his  ears,  they  pulled  away  with  them  the 
tip  of  his  ear,  and  then  cast  him  naked  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dungeon,  his 
wits  being  altogether  troubled.  Yet  when  they  did  throw  him  down,  laugh¬ 
ing  he  said :  0  Hercules,  how  cold  are  your  stoves  I  He  lived  there  yet  six 
days,  fighting  with  hunger,  and  desiring  always  to  prolong  his  miserable  life 
unto  the  last  hour :  the  which  was  a  just  deserved  punishment  for  his  wicked 
Hfe.’V 


THE  CIMBRIAImS  A2H)  THE  TETJTOKS 

Whilst  in  distant  Africa  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  making  war  upon 
the  various  savage  hordes  of  the  desert,  from  the  forests  of  Germany  a  new 
danger  threatened  them  on  the  borders  of  their  empii*e.  For  reasons 
unknown,  the  Cimbrians  (t.e.,  “the  combatants”),  a  Teutonic  tribe,  had 
forsaken  their  home  by  the  Baltic,  and  withdrawn  to  the  northern  Alpine 
countries  to  seek  new  abiding  places.  Here  they  adopted  a  nomadic  form 
of  existence,  wandering  hither  and  thither,  taking  their  wives  and  children 
and  all  their  possessions  with  them  wherever  they  went.  That  they  and  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes  afterwards  united  to  them  are  to  be  classed  as  Germans, 
and  not,  as  the  Romans  formerly  thought,  as  Celts,  is  proved  by  their  names, 
their  stature,  and  other  of  their  characteristies,  and  fi^rther  by  the  fact  that 
still  later  we  find  mention  of  the  Cimbrians  in  the  Danish  or  Cimbrian  pe¬ 
ninsula,  and  the  Teutons  in  northeast  Germany  in  the  vicinity  of  the  S^ltic, 
together  no  doubt  constituting  the  last  remains  of  this  tribe.  •  But  in  the 
course  of  its  long  wandering  there  had  been  added  to  this  German  nficleus 
not  only  other  German-speaking  rovers  in  search  of  booty,  but  also  numerous 
Celtic  hordes,  so -that  we  even  find  leaders  with  Celtic  names  at  the !' head 
of  the  Cimbrians.  The  Cimbrians  and  Teutons  are  described  as  tall  and 
slightly  built  men  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair  —  strong,  wild,  warlike 
figures.  In  battle  they  fought  with  impetuous  bravery.  After  a  victory 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  lust  of  cruelty ;  there  was  a  general  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  prisoners  were  either  hanged  or  butchered  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  gods.  From  the  blocKi  which  flowed  from  the  sacrifices,  the  priestesses, 
old  gray-haired  women  in  white  linen  garments,  foretold  the  future. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  for  how  long  the  Cimbrians  wandered 
through  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  nor  do  we  know  which  roads  they 
traversed.  From  what  is  now  Bohemia  they  wandered  southward  to  Nori- 
eum  —  the  Carinthia  and  Carniola  of  to-day.  Here,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  they  appeared  in  the  year  113.  On  being  informed  of  this, 
the  Romans  sent  out  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  brother  of  that  Garbo 
who  was  a  marked  figure  of  the  Gracchian  period,  with  an  army  to  guard 
the  ^pine  passes  of  that  neighbourhood,  when  Carbo,  apprt^ching  from 
A<|iiileia,  entered  l!^^oricuin,  the  Cimbrian^  who  had  h^ird  ox  uie  great  power 
of  Eomans,  sent  them  envoys,  who  explained  that  they,  the  Cimbrians, 
d^red  to  be  allowed  to  settle  amongst  the  H’oricans,  and  had  no  desire  to 
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lo  to  war  with  them.  Carho  replied  that  the  Eonmn  people  were  hc”ar.d  to 
%e  Noricans  by  bonds  of  hereditary  hospitality,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
rilit  to  grant  the  Ciinhrians  permission  to  settle  in  Noriciiai.  The  Cim- 
hmns  decided  to  proceed  farther.  Garbo  gave  them  guides  who  were  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  country  ;  but  by  his  instructions  these  guides  brought 
Ihem  to  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noreia  (now  Gorz),  near  which  he 
ind  his  men  were  ambushed,  and  as  the  Cimbrians  passed  they  attacked 
them  But  this  piece  of  treachery  recoiled  upon  the  perpetrator.  Garbo's 
force’  was  beaten  and  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  had  not  a 
tremendous  storm  hindered  the  Cimbrians  from  pursuit.  It  was  now  m  tne 
DOwer  of  the  Cimbrians  to  enter  Italy  by  these  Alpine  passes,  but  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  cross  the  nortlierii  Alps  and  wander  westward  towards  Gam.  In 
this  direction  they  persuaded  two  tribes  of  Helvetia,  the  Tigurini  ana 
Tuffeni,  to  join  them,  or  at  any  rate  to  travel  the  same  route.  Smce^  the 
conauests  made  in  western  Gaul  in  the  year  125  by  h  ulvms  Haocns,  tee  friena 
of  C  Gracchus,  the  Romans  had  founded  a  new  province  between  tee  AJps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  bounded  by  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  witn 
a  nrinoipal  town,  Narho.  This  was  now  threatened  by  the  Cimbnans  and 
other  wandering  tribes,  and  so  in  109  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  M.  Junrjs 

Silanns  there  at  the  head  of  an  army.  ^  _  i  .  t  „ 

The  Cimbrians  appealed  to  him  to  show  them  in  what  part  ct  .ne  2C  aniry 
they  mio'ht  be  allowed  to  settle  ;  but  instead  of  answering,  he  attached  taem. 
He'snSered  a  terrible  defeat.  Instead  of  foUowing  up  their  victcry,  _tne 
Cimbrians  desnatched  an  embassy  to  Rome  with  an  appea.  to  be  ai.oiwa  to 
settle  'n  that  country,  and  turned  to  do  battle  with  the  nei^nbouring  Ceitie 
tribes.’  Meanwhile  "in  the  year  lOT  the  aboTe-mentioned  Heivetian  tn^s 
invadk  the  Roman  province  under  the  leadership  of  and  sprmping 

upon  the  consul,  Cassius  Longinus,  from  an  ambusn,  utterly  deteated  mm. 
The  consul  himself  was  killed,  and  his  legate  C.  Popihus,  who  haa  flea 
camp  with  the  remainder  of  the  force,  could  o^J  sa.y^  his  men  by- a  aisg^ 
ful  treaty.  He  gave  hostages,  resigned  half  his  baggage,  and  withdrew 

The  position  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  was  so  shaken  Ipr  these  numerous 
defeats  that  the  town  of  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  revolted  and  took  the  Roman 
garrison  prisoners.  As,  however,  neither  tlM  Cimbrians  nor  the  Helvetian 
troubled  the  province  further,  Q.  Servilius  Cmpio,  who  was  the  consul  there 
in  the  year  106,  was  able  to  regain  possesaon  of  the  ttick.  He 

took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  rifle  completely  the  temple  of  the 
Game  sod  of  healing,  called  by  the  Romans  Apollo ;  but  when  toe  booty- 
alleged^ to  be  about  100,000  pounds  of  gold  and  110,000  pounds  of  suver 
—  was  sent  to  IMassilia,  the  convoy  was  attacked  on  the  road  by  bandits, 'b  ho 
overpowered  a  weak  resistance,  and  took  away  gold  md  silver,  at  the  ins.i^ 
tion  it  is  said,  of  Ctepio  and  his  officers,  who  took  their  share  of  the  plunder. 

In  tte  nek  year!  105,  the  Cimbrians  again  appeared  m  the  prov-mce 
under  their  king,^  Boiorix,  this  time  with  the  serious  intention  of  go^g J® 
into  Italy  In  the  province,  besides  the  troops  under  the  proconsul  C<epi% 
There  wasno;  a  ^ond  ^0^  under  the  consul  Cn  Malto  = 

occupied  the  rio-ht  bank  of  the  Rhone,  the  other  force  the  left  baui,  tom 
beinl  drawn  up  to  await  the  enemy,  without  either  section  paymg  ainch 

atteltion  to  the  movements  of  drfS  bTSe 

the  legate  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus  was  attacked  and  completely  defea^  ^tee 
Cimbnans,  the  consul  ordered  the  prooonsm  to  lead  his  force 
and  mdte  with  his  own  men.  C^pio,  who  had  a  personal  enmity  against 
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Mallius,  and  plumed  liimself  on  Ills  superior  birth,  obeyed  with  reiuctanc#^ 
but  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  common  cause  with  Mallius  against  the 
enemy  and  discuss  operations  with  him. 

Meantime,  the  imposing  forces  of  the  Romans  had  induced  the  Cimbrians 
to  enter  into  negotiations.  Ceepio,  seeing  the  consul  in  negotiation  with  the 
delegates  of  the  barbarians,  and  thinking  that  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  all 
the  honours  of  victory  for  himself,  attacked  them  without  delay.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  bis  troops  were  entirely  destroyed  and  his  camp  was  taken.  After  this 
the  Cimbrians  engaged  in  battle  with  the  troop  under  Mallius  and  utterly 
defeated  them.  The  Romans  suffered  this  terrible  reverse  near  the  town 
of  Arausio  (Orange).  On  the  Roman  side  eighty  thousand  soldiers  and 
forty  thousand  men  belonging  to  the  commissariat  are  said  to  have  been 
killed,  only  ten  men  being  saved,  amongst  whom  was  Csepio. 

The  earlier  defeats  had  already  so  terrified  the  Italians  that  the  raising 
of  fresh  soldiers  presented  difficulties ;  but  now,  after  the  defeat  of  Arausio 
the  ‘*Cimbrian  panic’’  reached  its  height.  Besides  panic,  the  people  also 
felt  a  burning  rage,  particularly  against  the  corrupt  government  of  the 
nobility  which  had  jeopardised  the  state.  Against  certain  individuals  their 
indignation  was  extreme,  particularly  against  Csepio,  whose  insubordination 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  defeat.  By  decision  of  the  people  he  was 
now  deposed  from  the  proconsulate,  and  his  property  was  coixfiscated ;  by 
a  second  decision  of  the  people  he  was  driven  from  the  senate,  and  when, 
long  after,  in  consequence  of  the  malversation  and  high  treason  practised  in 
Claul,  a  court  of  judicial  inquiry  was  convened,  on  the  instigation  of  several 
of  the  ppple’s  tribunes,  Caepio  narrowly  escaped  the  death  sentence.  He 
was  banished,  and  went  to  Smyrna.  Mallius  Maximus  and  several  other 
men  of  distinction  were  tried  at  the  same  time.  The  senate  and  their  gen¬ 
erals  had  lost  aE  confidence  ;  only  one  man  seemed  to  be  able  to  save  the 
state  in  these  perilous  times —-C.  'Marius,  he  who  at  the  end  of  the 
Jugurthine  War  was  regarded  ,as  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  Whilst 
he  was  still  in  Africa  he  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year  104,  althouf^h  it  was 
against  the  rule  to  elect  any  one  who  was  absent,  or  any  one  wffio  had  already 
been  a  consul  at  any  tme  during  the  previous  ten  years.  On  the  same  day 
—  January  1  ■ — ■  on  which  Marius  celebrated  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha,  he 
entered  upon  liis  second  consulate  .and  the  same  office  was  conferred  upon 
Mm  every  succeeding  year  until  the  Cimbrian  danger  was  over.  - 
^  W  hen  Marius  with  his  force  reached  the  Rhone,  the  Cimbrians,  always 
liasty  in  their  movements,  had  wandered  off  through  southern  Gaul  towards 
the  west  and  had  entered  Spain.  Marius  accordingly  spent  some  time  restor- 
mg  the  disorgan,ised  and  disintegrated  Gallic  peoples  to  a  sense  of  their  dutv ; 
he  raised  auxiliary  troops  from  ^  the  allied  states  and  by  dint  of  unswerving 
se\  erity  and  unremitting  exertions  made  his  troops  once  more  fit  for  action*. 
Onee  let  a  soldier  under  Marius  be  accustomed  to  his  severity  of  mien,  hi,s 
roi^li^  voice  and  wild  looks,  once  let  him  learn  never  to  fail  in  his  duty,  never 
to  be  insubordinate,  and  his  fear  of  Marius  would  be  changed  into  confidence ; 
the  man  of  terror  would  seem  formidable  only  to  his  enemies.  But  Ms  chief 
attraction  for  his  men  was  Ms  strict  justice  and  impartiality.  It  was  prob- 
aoiy  in  the  year  103,  that  the  Cimbrians  returned  to  Gaul  from  Spain,  where 
tdey  had  encountered  a  stout  resistance  from  the  Celtiberi.ans.  They  marched 
through  the  cou'ntry  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Seine  on  the  borders  of 
Belgium,  Here  they  were  joined  by  Teuton  tribes  of  the  same  family  under 
tfieir  king  Teutobodus,  tribes  which,  driven  like  the  Cimbrians  from  their 
home  on  the  Baltic,  were  moving  aimlessly  about  the  world.  Notwithstand- 
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:^tlieir ^united  forces  they  met  with  such  resistance  from  the  brave  Bel- 
that  they  gave  way,  and  finally  decided  to  go  to  Italy.  They  again 
livided  perhaps  for  convenience  in  obtaining  supplies,  into  two  hosts.  The 
Cimh'-^ans,  with  the  Helvetian  Tigurini.  who  seem  only  recently  to  have 
'oined*theiii,  went  back  to  Noricum  in  order  to  enter  Italy  at  the  same  point 
Is  before  The  Tentones  with  the  Amhrones,  probably  a  Celtic  people,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  over  the  western  Alps. 

Ill  the  summer  of  102  the  Teutones  crossed  the  Rhone  and  proceeded 
down  the  left  bank  to  meet  the  army  of  Marius,  which  was  eiicainped  in  a 
Kfroncr  position  at  the  junction  of  the  IsM-e  and  the  Rhone  and  was  iveil  pro¬ 
visioned.  Here  he  was  barring  both  the  highroads  which  at  that  time  led 
4  italv  *the  route  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  the  route  along  the  coast. 
The  liharians  encamped  in  countless  numbers  on  the  wide  plain  in  front 
of  Marius’  camp  and  challenged  him  to  battle.  He,  however,  following 
theVan  of  remaining  strictly  on  the  defensive,  stayed  quietly  in  camp  and 
let  them  spend  their  strength  in  daily  attempts  to  storm  the  Roman  fortifica¬ 
tions.  In  vain  :  their  impetuosity  was  wrecked  by  the  arts  of  war  as  pra^ 
tised* by  the  Romans  and  by  the  prudence  of  Marius.  At  last  they  drew  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  south,  in  order  to  march  into  Italy  by  the  road  along 
the  coast  They  were  six  davs  marching  past  the  Roman  camp  in  enormous 
crowds  wdth  numberless  hea\nly-laden  carts.  The  Romans  from  their  w^alis 
ieered  at  them  as  they  passed,  asking  if  they  had  no  commands  for 
their  wives.  When  the  procession  had  gone  by,  Marius  followed  with  iiis 
force,  and  camped  always  close  beside  them,  but  behind  strong  ^  entrench¬ 
ments  and  in  favourable  positions,  so  that  he  was  protected  against  night 
surprises  and  could  not  he  forced  into  an  engagement  against  his  will,  ■  In 
this  way  they  travelled  until  they  came  to  Aqnffi  Sextia  (now  Aix  in 
Provence)  ;  from  here  it  was  only  a  little  w’ay  to  the  Alps,  and  Marius  w^as 
compelled  to  consider  the  question  of  ;a  decisive  battle.  He  pitched  ins 
camp  at  a  place  where  there  w^as  no  spring  of  water,  and  wiien  ins  soiaiers 
grumbled  and  asked  him  where  they  could  get  it,  he  pointed  downwar^  to 
the  river  Ganus  (now  the  Arc)  which  flowed  near  the  enemy's  camp,  ihey 
demanded  that  he  should  at  once  lead  them  against  ^ the  enemy,  wLiist  they 
had  still  blood  to  spend.  He  answered  coolly  :  “Hirst  we  must  fortify  the 

the  soldiers  were  fortifying  the  camp  Marius  sent  his  cauip-fol- 
low^ers  to  the  river  to  fetch  water.  For  their  defence  they  carried  hatcliets 
and  axes,  swords  and  lances.  Soon  a  scuffle  arose  on  the  banks  with  the 
rovino-  bands  of  the  Amhrones  who,  separated  from  the  leiitones,  covered 
the  relir  of  the  whole  army  on  the  march.  As  new  combatants  constantiv 
hurried  to  the  assistance  of  both  sides,  the  Amhrones  at  last  played  tneir 
full  strensth,  thirty  thousand  men,  and  Marius  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
his  men.  In  crossing  the  river,  the  Amhrones  fell  into  disordei  and  the 
Romans,  in  a  rush  down  from  the  heights  attacked  them  in  the  rear  wim 
such  force,  that  having  suffered  great  loss,  they  fled  back  to  tueir  camp  an 
barricade  of  wagons.  Here  the  light  was  renewed  after  a  strange  fasiiioii, 
for  the  wives  of  the  Amhrones,  armed  vyith  swords  and  hatchets,  nisiied  witfi 
wild  cries  to  meet  them  as  thev  fled,  forcing  them  hack  towards  the  enemv , 
and  those  who  saw  that  all  was  lost,  fell  into  a  frenzy  and'  threw  themselves 
into  the  midst  of  the  combat,  letting  themselves  be  cut  and  hacked  to  pieces. 

The  Romans  felt  encouraged  by  this  victory,  but  dared,  not  give  them¬ 
selves  over  to  the  joy  of  triumph,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  ot  the 
enemy  had  not  yet  been  engaged. .  The.  great  plain  was  still  covered  wi 
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myriads  of  Teutones,  who  filled  the  air  all  night  with  threatening  cries  and 
oecupied  themselves  all  the  following  day  preparing  for  a  further  encounter. 
It  was  not  till  three  days  later  that  the  fight  recommenced.  By  break  of 
day,  l^iariiis  and  liis  men  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  hill  in  front  of  tlie 
camp  ill  order  for  battle.  As  soon  as  the  barbarians  saw  them  they  attacked 
the  kill  with  fury.  The  Romans  waited  quietly  till  they  came  within  range, 
then  threw  their  lances  and  seized  their  swmrds.  There  was  a  long  and 
obstinate  fight  lasting  till  midday ;  then  the  Germans,  weakened  by  their 
own  impetuosity  and  the  heat  of  the  southern  sun,  began  to  give  way :  as 
they  reached  the  plain  and  were  in  the  act  of  reorganising  their  front  ranks 
which  had  fallen  into  disarray  three  thousand  men  under  Claudius  Mar- 
eelius  fell  on  them  from  an  ambush  in  the  rear.  That  decided  the  issue ; 
startled  at  the  double  attack  the  barbarians  broke  up  their  lines  and  fled  in 
wild  confusion. 

According  to  Plutarch,/  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Livy  ^  gives  the  numbers  in  the  two  battles  as  two 
hundred  thousand  dead  and  ninety  thousand  prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners 
•was  the  gigantic  King  Teutobodus,  among  the  slain  a  number  of  %vomen,  some 
of  whoEi  met  their  death  on  the  -wagons  in  a  desperate  resistance,  others  killed 
themselves  to  avoid  slavery  and  a  life  of  shame.  The  battle-field  of  Aqum 
Sextise  is  said  to  have  been  so  fertilised  by  the  amount  of  blood  and  corpses, 
that  in  the  following  summer  it  bore  an  utterly  disproportionate  crop  of 
fruit ;  the  iieiglibouring  Massiiiots  fenced  their  vineyards  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  bones  of  the  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  Gimbrians  had  arrived  in  Koricum  without  hindrance  and 
crossed  into  Italy  through  the  Alpine  passes.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the 
second  consul  of  the  year'^lOfi,  had  at  first  held  the  Alpine  passes,  but  when 
the  enemy  appeared  in  great  numbers  he  withdrew  to  the  Adige  and  en¬ 
trenched  him*self  there  on  the  west  bank  which  the  enemy  was  approaching, 
at  the  same  time  securing  a  retreat  to  the  other  side  by  means  of  a  bridge. 
Here,  too,  he  ivas  not  able  to  hold  his  position  long.  When  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  saw  these  giant  barbarians  hurling  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  into  the 
river  to  make  a  dam,  w^hilst  others  amused  themselves  by  sliding  dowm  the 
glacier  on  their  shields  as  if  they  wmre  sleighs,  when  they  saw  some  using 
great  trees  as  battering-rams  against  the  supports  of  the  bridges  whilst  others 
threw  themselves  into  the  river  and  swam  across,  they  were  seized  with  such 
a  panic  of  terror,  that  heedless  of  their  general,  they  fled,  abandoning  their 
camp.  In  order  to  avoid  what  was  becoming  a  shameful  flight,  Catulus 
raised  the  standard,  and  hurrying  to  the  front  himself  led  the  men  over  the 
bridge.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  leave  a  contingent  behind  in  the  camp 
on  the  left  bank.  The  barbarians  seized  the  camp,  but  with  great  generosity 
they  permitted  the  garrison  who  had  fought  for  their  native  country  to 
depart  unharmed. 

Catulus  retreated  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Po,  and  left  the 
Cimbrians  to  plunder  and  devastate  the  country  north  of  the  river.  No 
actual  battle  took  place ;  for  Catulus  was,  waiting  for  the  approach  of 
Marius,  t.he  Cimbrians  for  the  approach  of  the  Teutones. 

,  .After  Marius.,  named  consul  for  the  fifth  time  in  the  year  101,  had  waited 
S  short  time  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  from^  Aquae  Sextiae  by 
the  senate,  he  betook  himself  to  Catulus  in  upper  Italy,  and  left  his  own 
troops  to  follow  him  there  from  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  101.  '  After  their 
irrgal,  he  and  Cafc-ulas  together  led  their  troops  over  the  Po.  and  drew  near 
lo  fc  enemy.  The  Cimbrians  desired  to  postpone' further 'fighting  till  the 
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Qf  the  Teutoiies,  and  sent  envoys  to  Marius  with  the  demand  that  lie 
'errant  them  aud  their  brothers  the  country  and  towns  they  might 
Marius  asked  who  their  “brothers'"  might  be,  and  w'heii  they 
f.-ed  the  Teutones,  all  present  laughed,  and  Marius  replied  with  scorn : 

v'e  BO  care  for  your  brothers,  we  have  already  given  them  land  to  dwell 
n.  they  shall  keep  it  forever.”  ,  _ 

The  envoys,  not  understanding  the  jest,  threatened  mm  witn  instant 
r<=»vem2:e  froin'the  Cimbrians,  and  from  the  Teutones  as  soon^us  they  arrivea. 
'''h*Th^v  are  already  here,”' answered  Marius,  “and  it  Avouid  not  be  proper 
that  you'^should  go  without  haying  greeted  your  brothers.”  And  with  these 
words  he  commanded 
that  King  Teutobodus 
and  the  other  captive 
leaders  of  the  Teiito- 
nes  should  be  brought 
before  him. 

The  Cimbrians 
now  knew  the  fate 
of  their  brothers  and 
tliev  at  once  attacked 
Marius,  but  he  merely 
defended  his  camp.^ 

Then  Boiorix,  king  of 
the  Cimbrians,  with  a 
few  attendants  came 
and  demanded  that 
Marius  should  fix  a 
day  and  hour  for  bat¬ 
tle".  Marius  chose  the 
third  dj^’-  from  then 
(it  wms  the  30th  of 
July,  101),  and  named 
for  the  place  of  battle 
the  fields  near  Vercel- 
Iffi  where  the  superior 
liorsemanshipi  of  the 
Romans  would  have 

till morning  of  the  day  appointed  the  Cimbrian  foot-soldiers  drew  ng  in  a 
square  that  was  over  three  miles  in  breadth  and  depth,  p  tae  front  rani  the 
cLbatants  were  linked  together  by  chains  fastened  to  their  belts  tnat  then- 
ranks  might  not  be  broken.^  Their  riders,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  wetC, 

n  Such  is  tlie  story  as  told  by  Plutarch  (Life  of  Marias).  Ihrie«  (v,  109).  on 

resqueness  without  always  gaming  authenticity,  ® 

cannot  too  olten  be  reminded  that  pure  ,, -.-.te  a  truly  novel  situation,  or  to 

easy  to  pervert  or  exaggerate ;  but  it  is 
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according  to  Plutarch's  description,  armed  in  most  strilrm,,  f  i  ■  J 

helmets  ivere  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  jaws  of  animals 

sters;  and  their  great  height  was  still  4tLr  “°«- 

were  made  to  soar  upwards  like  enormous  wings  '^evwi/  f 

rated  with  iron  coats  of  mail  and  carried  shields^4kich  da  /ed  L 

ness.  As  missiles,  each  carried  a  spear  with  two  harhi  “  5  tjieirwhite- 

hand-to-hand  they  used  great  heavy  swords  The  °  fighting 

«d  «.  in  .H  i  „  pL.d  ly  mSSI  th. 


C-4PTIVES  PASSING  UNDSE  THE  YOEE 


»at'cS.f,S  wins»  to. 

ttokfog  of  ffloruto  *''1i  i  in  the 

drew  them  away  from  their  foot  ^  The  bsttlf^^  the  Roman  cavalry  and 
with  great  bra/erv,  but  in  spite  of  “  some  cases 

riansthesuperiorknowledge^andenduraTie?^f‘?i“p  strength  of  the  barba- 

greater  part  of  the  CimbrLs  wereldikd  on^  ft  conquered.  The 

number.  Several  put  an  end  to  S  mvn  W  The“°“’' 

Sexti®  were  repeated,  the  women  rushed  scenes  of  Aqua 

midst  of  tile  enemy  and  let  them^jAl-iroo  i  i,'  ^xes  into  the 

Aeysaw%ing,thel  chndren  S^^^^^  down  ;  they  kiUed  those 

destroyed,  root  and  branch  ;  those  who  were  Cmibnans  were 

thousand,  were  sold  as  slaves  The  T:  • 

Cimbrians,  had  remained  waitino-  on  rh  J  accompanied  the 

their  friends  defeated  they  fled  towards  Sowmhomti?’' ' 

done  something  suggestive  of  this 

Miled,''*  00,000  “  greater  part  of 

di«»«dtnmaite  the  mentai  reservation  of  a1iphe?tr“^^^  » 
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After  the  battle  the  two  parties  iu  Rome  quarrelled  as  to  wliieii  of  the 
two  leaders  could  really  claim  the  honours  of  the  yictory  of  Verceiia  The 
aristocrats  maiiitained  that  Catulus,  the  man  of  their  party,  had  decided  the 
battle  in  the  centre,  he  had  captured  thirty*oiie  standards,  whilst  Marius  had 
only  brought  away  two  ;  to  him  therefore  the  wreath  of  victory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  claimed  for  Marius  the  great  man  who  had  risen^rom 
their  ranks,  that  he  was  the  one  and  only  subduer  of  the  CimbrLns  and 
Teutones,  and  called  him  the  third  founder  of  the  city,  for  tlie  danger  which 
he  had  averted  had  been  as  great  as  the  Gallic  peril  which  Camiiius,  the 
second  founder  of  Rome,'’  had  stamped  out.  The  people  judged  aright,  for 
Marius  fought  the  battle  of  Vercellie  as  consul,  whilst  Catulus  was  only  pro*- 
consul,  and  so  ^larius  was  the  commander-in-chief;  and  further  it  is  certain 
that  lie  greatly  excelled  Catulus  in  military  ability.  But  most  of  all  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  but  for  the  victory  of  Aquae  Sextise  the  victory  of 
Vercellse  could  never  have  been. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Marius  was  accorded  a  well-deser\’ed  triumph, 
in  which  he  nevertheless  insisted  that  Catulus  should  share.c  ^  ’ 


THE  SECOlf'D  SLAVE  ^YA'R 

While  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  thus  triumphant  in  averting  external 
peril,  the  fertile  province  of  Sicily  was  again  a  prey  to  the  desolating  horrors 
of  a  slave  w^ar. 

After  the  former  war  had  been  happily  concluded  by  Piso  and  Rupilius, 
several  indications  of  similar  troubles  appeared  in  Italy  itself.  At  Capua,  li 
spendthrift  knight  armed  four  thousand  slaves  and  assumed  the  diadem. 
But  by  prompt  measures  the  insurrection  wms  put  down. 

The  rising  in  Sicily  might  have  been  checked  with  no  less  ease.  It 
originated  tlms  :  Marius  had  been  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  raise 
troops  in  foreign  countries  to  meet  the  diflSculties  of  the  Cimbrian  War.  He 
applied  to  the  king  of  Bithynia,  among  other  persons  ;  but  the  king  answered 
that  he  had  no  soldiers,  the  Roman  tax-gatherers  had  made  slaves  of  them 
all.  The  senate,  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  censuring  the  equites, 
passed  a  decree  that  all  persons  unduly  detained  in  slavery' should  be  set 
free.  In  Sicily  the  number  of  such  persons  was  so  large  that  the  pnetor  sus- 
l^nded  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Great  disappointment  follow'ed.  A 
body  of  slaves  rose  in  insurrection  near  Agrigentum,  and  beat  off  the  pnetor. 
Their  numbers  swelled  to  twenty  thousand,  and  they  chose  one  Salvius,  a 
soothsayer,  to  be  their  king.  This  man  showed  himself  fit  to  command. 
He  divided  his  followers  into  three  bodies,  regularly  officered.  He  enforced 
strict  discipline.  To  restrain  his  men  from  wine  and  debauchery,  he  kept 
them  in  the  field.  He  contrived  to  provide  two  thousand  with  hors^. 
When  liis  men  seemed  sufficiently  trained,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Mur- 
gantia.  But  the  slave-masters ■  of  Morgantium  offered  freedom  to  ail  slaves 
who  would  remain  faithful,  and  Salrius  saw  himself  compelled  to  retire. 
T!.e  promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  and  numbers  of  the  deceived  men 
flocked  to  the  insurgent  camp. 

This  success  in  the  east  of  Sicily  gave  birth  to  a  similar  rising  in  the  west, 
which  was  headed  by  a  Ciiician  slave  named  Athenian,  wffio  pretended  to  read 
the  future  in  the  stars.  He  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  well  found  with  arms  and  provisions.  He  gave  out  that  the  stars 
declared  his  sovereignty  :  he  therefore  forbade  all  robbery ;  for,  said  he. 
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«■  the  property  of  oar  masters  is  now  ours.”  He  now  rashly  laid  siege  *to 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybsum ;  bat  finding  its  capture  impossible 
he  drew  off,  alleging  that  an  impending  danger  had  been  revealed  to  him! 

Meanwhile  Saivius,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon,  fixed  the 
seat  of  Ms  sovereignty  at  the  fortress  of  Triocaia,  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  sent  orders  to  Athenion  to  repair  in  person  to  that  place.  Athenion 
obeyed  the  orders  of  King  Tryphon,  and  appeared  at  Triocaia  with  three 
thonsanci  men.  The  king  now  occupied  Mmseif  with  adding  to  the  strength 
of  his  new  capital.  He  chose  a  senate  out  of  his  followers.  On  public  occa¬ 
sions  he  wore  the  toga  pratexta  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  and  was  attended 
by  the  due  number  of  lictors. 

The  Romans  seemed  unable' to  make  head  against  the  insurgents,  till  in 
101  B.C.,  Mh  Aquillius,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fifth  consulship,  took 
the  command.  Meanwhile,  Tryphon  had  died,  and  Athenion  had  become 
chief  of  the  insurgents.  Aquillius  brought  them  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
he  encountered  the  brave  Athenion  hand  to  hand.  The  consul  was  severely 
wounded,  but  the  slave  leader  was  killed.  Aquillius  remained  as  proconsul 
in  Sicily  for  another  year,  in  the  course  of  which  time  lie  crushed  the  last 
embers  of  ^  the  war.  After  the  fall  of  Athenion,  the  insurgents  dwindled 
away  to  a  band  of  one  thousand  desperate  men  commanded  by  one  Satyrus, 
who  at  length  surrendered  to  Aquillius,  and  were  by  him  sent  to  Rome  to 
serve  as  gladiators.  The  story  of  their  end  is  very  touching.  Being  brought 
out  into  the  arena  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  they  slew  one  another  at  the  foot 
of  the  altars  which  stood  there  ;  and  Satyrus,  being  left  alone,  fell  upon  his 
own  sword. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  humanity  and  discipline  observed  by  these  un¬ 
happy  men  in  their  power,  that  their  "chiefs  must  have  been  originally  men 
of  station  and  education,  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  horrid  practice  of  ancient 
warfare.  The  story  of  their  death  presents  a  picture  not  flattering  to  Roman 
civilisation. 

Strict  measures  were  adopted  in  Sicily  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
perils.  It  was  made  a  standing  order,  confirmed  by  every  successive  prjBtor, 
that  no  slave  should  have  a  weapon  in  his  possession.  Nor  was  the  ordi¬ 
nance  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Soon  after,  the  praetor  L.  Domitius 
received  a  fine  boar  as  a  present.  He  inquired  who  had  killed  it.  Finding 
that  it  was  a  slave  employed  as  a  shepherd,  he  summoned  the  man  to  his 
presence.  The  poor  fellow  came  with  alacrity,  expecting  a  reward.  The 
prffitor  asked  Mm  with  what  he  had  killed  the  animal ;  and  finding  that  it 
was  with  a  hunting-spear,  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  be  crucified. 
Such  were  the  laws  by  wMch  the  masters  of  the  world  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain  their  power.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVII.  THE  BEGINNING  OF  CIVIL  STRIFE 

“When  Caius  Gracchus  fell”  said  Miraheau,  “he  seized  a  har.dful  of 
dust  tiuffed  with  his  blood  and  Sung  it  toward  the  skv ;  from  that  oust  wm 
bom  mSuus."  This  phrase  of  Miraheau’s,  though  somewhat  ruetorica.  is 
historicaliw  true.  The  patricians  were  willing  to  cede  nothing  to_tne  braccht 
and  they  were  decimated  by  Marius.  The  struggle  changed _ its  met. nods: 
one  fought  no  more  with  laws  as  the  only  weapons,  but  _  a.sc  _witn^  pro¬ 
scription.  Marius  was  the  plebs  incarnate;  ignorpt,  jitiiess,  lormiuatie, 
he  resembled  Danton,  except  that  Danton  was  no  soiuier.' 

Marius  had  taken  no  part  hitherto  in  the  old  contentions  o;^  eiasses  a. 
Rome.  Bat  his  plebeian  origin,  the  attitude  of  aefianee  ne  naa^assump 
towards  the  nobles  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  election  to  the  CijnsuiSL.p,  -ne 
outrage  he  had  done  to  establish  usage  in  the  enlistment  oi  proietarians, 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  arrogance  with  which  he  had  extorteu  so  many  suc¬ 
cessive  consulships  from  the  hands  of  the  most  lUustrious  competitors,  au 
combined  to  mark  him  as  the  champion  of  the  “  movement  party,  whatever 
its  immediate  objects  or  popular  cry  might  be.  ...  , 

Under  the  shadow  of  his  anti-oligarchical  aggressions,  the  peopie_ 
their  tribunes  renewed  the  demands  of  the  era  of  the  Gracchi.  The  knights 
were  irritated  by  the  loss  of  their  monopoly  of  the  judicia,  and  a  qvj  for  a 
new  agrarian  distribution  was  always  sure  to  interest  a  portion  a^  least  of 
the  multitude.  But  envy  and  spite  against  unpopular  md^iviauals  among 
the  nobles  were  still  more  effective  instruments  to  work  ^th.  Q. 

C®pio,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbrians,  was  selected  as  an  object  of 
popular  persecution.  A  few  years  before  he  had  captured  Tolosa  in  Gaul  by 
L  act  of  signal  treachery,  such,  however,  as  the  Romans  seldom  animadi  e^d 
severely  upon  as  long  as  they  were  successful.  But  Cspio  had  forfeited  their 
forbearance  by  his  recent  disaster,  and  the  hoards  of 
rifled  from  the  temples  of  the  Gallic  deities  were  supposed  to  haie  brought 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  him,  and  the  country  whose  armies  ^8™  ® 
trusted  to  him.  The  people,  at  the  instigation  of  their  demagogues, 

L  deprive  him  of  his  imperium  oonfisca^;his  ^ 

incapable  of  serving  the  state  in  future.  _  The  senate  defended  its  _ 

nrooonsul,  who  had  helped  to  restore  to  it  a  share  in  the  judieia,  but  the 

tribune  Vibius  Norbanus  drove  the  nobles  from  the  ““^lum, 

two  of  his  own  colleagues  who  sided  with  them.  In  tnmMt  by  wlu^ 

this  act  of  violence  was  consummated  JEmilius  Soaurus,  the 

senate,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  astone.  Cropio  was  deprned,  cast  into 
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prison  and  subsequently  bamshed,  unless  indeed,  according  to  another  account, 
he  was  strangled  in  his  dungeon.  The  retribution  of  his  crime  did  not  stop 
here.  His  noble  family  was  further  dishonoured  by  the  licentious  conduct  of 
his  two  daughters,  and" the  gold  of  Tolosa  passed  into  a  proverb,  for  the  un¬ 
lawful  gain  which  precipitates  its  possessor  into  misery  and  disgrace. 

In  the  year  102  the  tribune  Domitius,  transferred  to  the  x^eople  the 
election  of  the  chief  pontiff,  which  had  formerly  been  invested  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  pontifical  college.  The  head  cf  the  national  religion  was  an 
important  political  personage.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  threads  of  the  state 
policy,  which  opened  or  shut  the  oracular  books  of  the  Sibyls,  appointed 
sacrifices  and  ceremonials,  interpreted  the  will  of  the  gods  from  portents,  and 
placed  the  seal  of  the  divine  approbation  upon  every  public  act,  or  withheld 
it  from  it.  This  engine  of  government  had  been  long  firmly  grasped  by  the 
nobles ;  it  could  still  be  handled  only  by  patricians  ;  but  the  patricians  had 
ceased  to  be  identified  in  interest  and  feeling  with  the  ruling  oligarchy,  and 
from  the  hands  of  patricians  the  traditions  of  the  old  republic  were  destined 
to  receive  their  rudest  shocks.  The  appointment  of  the  chief  pontiff  by  the 
people  became  eventually  an  important  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
constitution.  In  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Aqurn  Sextise,  Marcius  Philippus 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which,  however,  was  rejected.  But  at  the  same 
time  another  tribune,  Servilius  Glaucia,  carried  a  resolution  of  the  people 
■for  wresting  the  Judicia  once  more  from  the  senators,  and  conferring  them 
again  upon  the  knights  exclusively.  He  increased  the  stringency'  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  law  against  extortion  in  the  provinces ;  and  to  the  holder  of  the  Latin 
franchise,  w’ho  should  convict  a  senator  of  its  violation,  he  assured  the 
superior  privileges  of  full  Roman  citizenship. 


THE  SIXTH  CONSULATE  OF  MAEIUS 

When  Marius  returned  to  Rome  (101)  he  was  already  for  the  fifth  time 
consul.  But  he  wms  not  satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  series  of  honours, 
and  was  not  the  less  anxious  to  obtain  a  further  renewal  of  his  long  lease  of 
office.  The  nobles,  he  felt,  were  his  natural  opponents.  He  hastened  there¬ 
fore  to  connect  himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  chief  of 
the  aristocracy  was  personally  hostile.  Allying  himself  with  the  tribunes 
Sermlius  Glaucia  and  Appuleius  Saturninus,  he  mingled  his  disbanded 
legionaries  with  the  dissolute  mob  of  the  Forum,  and  by  threats,  promises, 
and  largesses  easily  overpowered  the  votes  of  the  honest  citizens.^  Marius 
was  raised  to  a  sixth  consulship :  yet  he  was  neither  popular  in  his  manners 
nor  eloquent  in  his  address  (100).  On  the  contrary,  in  all  civil  matters,  it 
is  said,  and  amid  the  noise  of  popular  assemblies,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Cimbrians  was  utterly  devoid  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  The  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  he  showed  in  the  field  entirely  failed  him  in  the  Forum, 
where  he  w’as  disconcerted  by  the  most  ordinary  praise  or  censure. 

In  his  policy  also  Marius  was  unfixed  and  wavering;  and  instead  of 
steadily  courting  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  rabble,  he  favoured  and  re¬ 
warded  the  Itahans,  of  whom  the  Roman  commons  now  entertained  a  deep 
Jealousy.  After  his  late  victories  he  ventured  to  stretch  the  prerogative  of 

Appian/  informs  m  tljat  Satninlnus  liad  at  his  hack  the  country  people,  who  were  the 
honest  citizens,  whereas  ^he  dissolute  mob  of  tlie  Forum  supported  the  senate.  This  fact  has 
been  generally  oTerlooked.] 
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I  lie  coBSulsliip  to  confer  tlie  citizenship  on  a  thousand  soldiers  of  the  state  of 
Cameriniim,  ^vho  liad  served  liim  well  in  the  field.  The  act  was  illegal  as 
well  as  Biinopular,  and  ]\larius  did  not,  perhaps,  make  it  more  palatable  by 
the^ excuse"  he  gave  for  it:  Amid  the  din  of  arms,”  he  said,  “I  could  not 
hear  the  voice  of  the  laws."  ^ 

The  tribunes,  however,  who  wished  to  strengthen  their  position  by  a  new 
alliance  bestowed  their  countenance  upon  the  Italians  also.  They  caused  a 
measure  to  be  enacted,  by  which  Marius  was  allowed  to  create  three  Pioiniia 
citizens  in  every  colony  "which  enjoyed  the  Latin  franchise,  thus  enabling 
him  to  bestow  the  boon  they  chiefly  coveted  upon  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  his  service.  With  the  same  view  Saturninus 
carried  another  measure,  by  which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  trans- 
Alpine  provinces  w^ere  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  forced  to  make  room  for 
the  victors  of  Aqiim  Sextirn  and  Vercellm.  The  nobles  resented  these  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  conquered  Italians,  and  even  the  commons  regarded  them  with 
uneasiness  and  distrust.  They  sought  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  on  the 
occurrence  of  rain  or  thunder.  “Be  still,”  cried  Saturninus,  “or  it  shall 
presently  hail.”  His  adherents  armed  themselves  with  stones.  Tumults 
arose  in  the  Forum ;  the  senators  and  their  partisans  among  the  populace  were 
diiven  away  by  the  fury  of  the  veterans,  and  Saturninus  carried  his  rogation 
with  open  violence.  Marius  kept  warily  aloof,  and  affected  great  horror  at 
the  illegal  disturbance.  He  excited  the  nobles  underhand  to  protest  ajgainst 
the  execution  of  a  law  carried  in  a  manner  so  irregular,  which  the  tribunes 
insisted  on  their  accepting  under  specified  penalties.  As  soon,  however,  as 
they  had  committed  themselves,  Marius  withdrew  his  countenance  from 
them,  and  left  them  the  choice  of  submitting  with  dishonour,  or  enduring 
the  punishment  of  refusal.  The  senators,  entrapped  and  cowed,  took  the  oath 
required,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Metelius;  but  the  haughtiest  of  the 
nobles,  though  urged  and  entreated  by  his  friends  to  yield  to  necessity, 
disdained  to  swerve  from  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  Saturniniis  de¬ 
manded  that  he  should  be  outlawed,  and  fire  and  water  forbidden  Mm. 
His  friends  were  numerous  and  strong  enough  to  have  defended  Min  with 
arms,  but  he  forbade  them  to  draw  their  swords,  and  went  proudly  into 

banishment.  .  .  •  j 

Saturninus  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  tribunate.  He  had  earned  nmt- 
ters  with  a  high  hand  :  on  the  occasion  of  liis  first  election  he  had  daiingly 
murdered  an  opponent ;  he  had  thwarted  the  nobles,  and  even  risked  his 
popularity  with  the  commons  by  proclaiming  himself  the  patron  of  the 
ItMians.  It  was  now  requisite,  perhaps,  to  recover  Ms  ground  with  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  city ;  and*  for  this  purpose  he  imposed  one  of  Ms  freedmen 
upon  the  citizens,  as  a  son  of  their  favourite  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
trigue,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  little  success;  Sempronia,  the  widow  of 
Scipio  JEmilianus,  and  sister  of  the  murdered  tribunes,  vehemently  de¬ 
nounced  it,  and  the  people  laughed  at  the  imposture,  if  they  did  not  mmnt 
it.  But  force,  after  all,  was  more  familiar  to  Saturninus  than  fraud.  When 
C.  Memmius,  one  of  his  adversaries,  irVas  about  to^be  elected  consul,  he 
caused  him  to  be  poniarded  in  the  Forum  by  the  bandits  who  surremndea  nis 
own  nerson.2  But  he  had  now  gone  too  far.  To  save  himself  he  rushed 
into  open  revolt.  He  climbed  the  Capitol,  with  his  companion  Glaucm  and 

[1  As  a  representative  of  the  rural  class,  Mmos  favoured 

not  so  ignorant  nor  so  wavering  as  lias  generally  been  assumed.  It  was  the  rabble  which  opp(»ed 

Italian  interests.]  .  , 

[2  His  opponents,  rightly  or  wrongly,  accused  him  of  this  crime.] 
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Ms  band  of  ruffians  and  assassins,  seized  the  citadel,  in  yirtne  perhaps  of  his 
official  dignitj,  and  defied  the  republic  to  arms.  The  nobles  retorted  upon 
him  with  the"  fatal  cry,  that  he  aspired  to  royalty ;  and  the  people,  already 
perplexed  at  his  leaning  to  the  Italians,  and  shocked,  perhaps,  at  the  fran¬ 
tic  violence  of  his  proceedings,  were  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  it.  They  acqui¬ 
esced  without  a  murmur  in  the  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the  state  w'as 
declared  in  danger  and  Marius  charged  as  consul  to  provide  for  its  safety. 

The  city  was  placed  in  what  in  modern  times  is  called  a  state  of  siege ; 
that  is,  the  consul,  whose  ordinary  functions  within  the  w'alls  were  purely 
judicial  and  administrative,  received  the  power  of  the  sw'ord  as  fully 
as  if  he  were  in  the  camp.  He  proceeded  to  invest  the  fortress,  which  was 
considered  impregnable  to  an  attack,  and  could  only  be  reduced  by  blockade. 
By  cutting  some  leaden  pipes,  upon  which,  in  the  security  of  the  times,  the 
citadel  of  the  republic  had  been  allowed  to  become  dependent  for  water, 
the  insurgents  were  deprived  of  the  first  necessary  of  life.  Saturninus  offered 
to  capitulate  on  the  promise  of  personal  safety.  Marius  guaranteed  his  life; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  Mm  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  placed  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  his  followers,  in  the  Curia  Hostiiia,  a  large  public 
biiiiding  at  the  foot  of  the  hdl.  But  when  the  people  scaled  the  walls,  tore 
off  the  roof,  and  poured  missiles  upon  the  wretched  captives,  the  consul  made 
no  effort  to  save  them,  and  they  all  perished  miserably — a  deed  of  blood 
wMch  was  long  remembered,  and  afforded  at  a  later  period  the  handle  for  a 
persecution  of  the  nobles  themselves. 

No  event,  perhaps,  in  Roman  Mstory  is  so  sudden,  so  unconnected,  and 
accordingly  so  obscure  in  its  origin  and  causes,  as  this  revolt  or  conspiracy 
of  Saturninus.  The  facility  with  which  a  favourite  champion  of  the  people 
is  Bbandoned  and  slain  by  his  owm  -  clients,  seems  to  point  to  some  unseen 
motive,  with  which  history  has  forgotten  to  acquaint  us.  The  Roman  dem¬ 
agogues  were  well  aware  of  the  inveterate  horror  with  which  the  people 
regarded  the  name  of  king ;  and  none  of  them,  it  may  be  safely  said,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  oft-repeated  calumnies  of  their  opponents,  ever  ventured  to 
aspire  to  it.  If  it  be  true  then  (as  the  historians  represent)  that  Saturninus 
was  hailed  as  king  by  his  adherents,  and  accepted  the  invidious  designation 
with  joy,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ms  adherents  were  foreigners  and  Italians 
rather  than  citizens.  We  have  already  seen  the  use  which  leaders  of  all 
parties  were  making  at  this  time  of  the  claims  of  the  Italians  to  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  state  of  conquered  subjects  in  which  they  were  still  held.  All 
in  tarn  pressed  these  claims,  when  it  suited  their  particular  purpose,  nor  did 
most  of  them  scruple  to  abandon  them  when  their  convenience  required  it. 
bometimes  the  nobles,  sometimes  the  commons,  were  cajoled  into  supporting 
them,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  aggressions  of  their  immediate  opponents ;  but 
both  the  one  class  and  the  other  were  at  heart  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  favour  or  justice  from  the  republic  seems  to  have  grad¬ 
ually  disappeared  from  the  minds  of  the  claimants  themselves.  They  hated 
Rome,  and  with  Rome  they  identified,  perhaps,  republican  government  itself. 
They  could  only  hope  for  redress  of  their  grievances  from  a  revolution  wMch 
should  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  the  senate  house  and  the  Forum.  This 
was  the^  menace  from  wMck  even  the  licentious  rabble  of  the  city  recoiled, 
and  which  determined  Marius  to  allow  the  violation  of  his  plighted  faith,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  his  friend  and  ally.^  Even  if  entirely  devoid  of  patriotic 

[^Billed  sap:  “Marins  fonnd  Mmself  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  He  was  no  longer 
abii  to  control  own  party,  and  was  being  carried  along  by  them  against  his  will  far  beyond 
tliG  iKiliit  to  which  he  had  intended  to  go.”  ]  »  -o 
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f^rihich  may  well  beUeve,  Marius  was  deeply  interested  in  prevent¬ 
ing  any  demagogue  from  attaining  a  monarchical  ascendency  superior  to  his 

own. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  LATINS  AND  ITALIANS  TO  THE  CII ITAS 

The  citizen  of  Rome,  in  complete  possession  of  that  illustrious  title,  com- 
hi-ipd  the  enioyment  of  two  classes  of  rights,  civil  and  politiea».  The  eiiil 
w  ree-uiated  the  forms  and  effects  of  marriage,  the  exercise  of  paternal 
authorftv,  the  holding  of  property,  the  capacity  of  willing  and  inheriting ;  it 
authority,  the  invidabilitv  of  the  citizen’s  person.  The  poaticai  law, 

secured,  furthe  ,  -  suffrage  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 

::d  invotS^Sn^jecte  R  con>rred  eligibility  to  public  office ; 

it  Tvermitted  initiation  in  certain  religious  rites,  and,  finally,  it  conceded  the 
/  ^  *  Q-nfl  'If! vantage  of  military  service  in  the  legions.  The  combmatioE 
o^thSe  rtws  an^capacRles  coUitnted  the  com>te  title  to  the  Roman 
*  wL  “it  was  sometimes  thus  conferred  upon  individuals,  m  reward  for 
JecS  serviLl!  fra  few^^  the  inhabit^  of  a  favoured  city  were 

invested  wdhs^mthe^mas&^f  ^  alliance  with  the  republic, 

to  the  full  right  of  citizenship,  required  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  renounce  ito 

elective  magm  “  took  the  name  of  a  municipium,  that  is,  an 

suls.  A  city  tflUb  ;r.i,„Kirints  when  thev  presenteo  themselves 

-  w.,. — pp- 

domestic  institutions,  '"'F®  •-  .t  political  rights,  contenting  them- 

ad vantages,  and  rejected  the  con  -while  they  placed  them  upon 

selves  with  the  aoqmsition  of  ^  ^  •  ™hle  v  in  reject  to  marriage, 

a  footing  of  equality  with  the  surrender  of  their 

family  authority,  property,  and  P®^®  >  twilling  to  recognise  this 

own  >itical  customs.  “Hf  ler  franchise  with 

distinction,  and  was  wont  to  dispe  various  states  in  succes- 

classes  of  communities,  of  difffre’it  portion  of  Roman  rights, 

but  every  one  among  them,  whic  _  q  municipium.  Each  municipium  m- 
obtained  the  common  designatio  _  relating  to  (1)  the  exercise  uf  its 
tained  entire  authority  ?J®’'®;®7/SeS^Ms,  tU  election  of  its  m 

reUgion;  (2)&eadnnm^rahononi»loca™^^^  to  internal 

trates,  the  mamtenance  of  its  ^nT^rtained  eeneraiij  to  the  »mt 

poUoe.  The  regidation  peofle.  Accordingly,, the 

or  governing  bodies,  sometimes  -nossessed,  as  Cicero  proclai^ 

munieipet,  or  citizens  of  such  »  ®°^  one  actual,  the  otter 

two  countries,  the  one  natural,  ^  our  fatherland  both  the  SMt 

privilegial.  Thus,  he  “ft™ tS  m :  but  that  one  of  the 
where  we  were  horn,  and  that  which  has  aaoprea 
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two  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  affection  which,  imder 
“commonwealth,”  constitutes  our  own  country  nre-eminenOv.  if  ;  ^ 
fatherland  that  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  die.  shall  never  denv  ”h°/ 

Arpinum,  as  my  country  ;  hut  Rome  will  be  always  more  peoulLlv  cmr’ 

for  Rome  ^comprehends  Arpinum.”  ^  pecuuari}^  such ; 

While'siich  were  the  distinctions  introduced  bv  the  « 

whom  she  adopted  as  her  own  citizens,  she  did  not  omit  toSsX°ako^® 
condition  and  privileges  of  the  various  nations  of  La  um  and  fe  1  h 

fell  successively  under  her  sway. 


Eoma>'’  Catapult 


conr^ri  rtn  to  the  tribes  of  the  Latin 

vourable  cond  tions  tSf wLI  a™^^^  &- 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  Latins  presS  tliL-  lrWr^f-  communities, 

ances.  under  the  paramount  control  of  Romo  fi  ^ laws,  their  alli- 
garded  the  payment  of  tXte  up^^^  T®"®  P 

with  the  citizens  of  the  renuhhV  ?  rml  almost  complete  equality 

required  to  furnLh  a  thejyustly  complain  of  being 

themselves.  They  could  acouire  the^^-io-Kf  legions 

"'I  p«“S! 

rights,  and  chanfing  the  fii^t  foretaste  nl  d  conferred  of  acquiring  completer 
Tins  mass  of^mWe^lilr  n  the  fi  1“  f enjoyment. 
a.nd  Sowing  fronf  the  rSKonceld  S  tf  f 

in  due  time,  under  the  glneral  name  of  extended 

viduals  and  to  communities  which  hari‘^n‘  Latimtat,  both  to  indi- 

As  the  Roman  W  a“ted  Jr  a  ficril  thr“"*f with  Latium  at  all. 

uuuetea,  oy  a  notion,  the  existence  of  Romans  without 
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the  city  itself,  so  it  allowed  the  name  and  rights  of  Latinm  to  be  claimed  by 
more  distant  foreigners.  These  foreign  Latins,  under  the  name  of  Xew 
Latins,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  a  special  stib- 
difision  of  the  second  rank  of  the  republic’s  favoured  children. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  republic,  the  Italians  occupied  a  rank  next  to  the 
Latins.  The  name  of  Italy  was  confined  at  this  period  to  the  peninsula, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Isere  and  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  promontories 
of  Rhegium  and  lapygia.  The  Etruscans,  the  Umbrians,  the  Samnites,  the 
Marsians,  the  Greek  communities  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  in  submitting  to 
the  Roman  arms,  had  generally  made  treaties  with  the  republic,  but  had  failed 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  advantageous  terms  extorted  by  the  Latins  in 
the  period  of  her  greater  weakness  or  moderation.  ¥et  in  transferring  their 
swords  to  the  service  of  their  conquerors,  they  had  merited  on  many  a  battle¬ 
field  the  amelioration  of  their  political  lot.  Accordingly  the  Italians  were 
allowed,  for  the  most  part,  to  preserve  their  domestic  independence,  their 
laws,  magistracies,  and  tribunals,  while  they  were  forbidden  to  form  political 
alliances  among  one  another ;  and,  though  free  in  outward  appearance,  they 
received  the  commands  of  Rome,  which  claimed  to  decide  upon  their  mutual 
disputes.  Together  with  domestic  liberty  they  enjoyed,  like  the  Latins, 
immunity  from  personal  and  territorial  tribute,  and  shared  with  them  the 
same  guarantees  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property.  The  chief 
point  in  which  the  Italian  was  inferior  to  the  Latin  was  his  not  possessing 
the  same  capacity  of  becoming  a  Roman.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  it 
was  requisite  for  the  Italian  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  Laiinitas^  or  Zatium^ 
to  obtain  Roman  clvitas;  nevertheless  the  privileges  peculiarly  his  own  W'ere 
Justly  regarded  as  a  boon  in  comparison  with  mere  provinciality ;  for  even 
within  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  hardly  escaped  the 
character  of  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  were  subjected  to  military  control 
and  the  severest  exactions  under  the  plenary  authority  of  imperators  and 
proconsuls.  Accordingly  these  privileges  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
less  fortunate  subjects  of  the  empire,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jus  Latii  so 
also  the  jus  Italimim  became  extended,  in  many  instances,  to  individuals  and 
communities  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 

The  development  of  this  political  organisation,  logical  and  methodical  as 
it  appears,  was  in  fact  the  result  of  no  theoretical  legislation,  but  the  gradual 
and  almost  fortuitous  effect  of  a  series  of  revolutions.  Up  to  the  moment  of 
its  complete  accouiplishment,  even  the  wisest  of  the  Roman  statesmen  neither 
counselled  nor  foresaw  it.  But  thereupon  Italy  presented,  under  the  suifrein- 
acy  of  the  metropolitan  city,  a  hierarchy  of  communities,  of  which  one  was 
already  completely  Roman ;  the  others  more  or  less  nearly  prepared  to  become 
so ;  the  w’hole  machine,  in  all  its  parts  and  subordinations,  seemed  to  gravi¬ 
tate' with  a  slow  and  regular  movement  towards  the  central  point  —  tiie 
franchise  of  the  republic.  But  this  movement  was  arrested  by  domestic 
Jealousies  and  selfish  prejudices.  The  same  spirit  of  isolation  and  monopoly 
which  had  striven,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city 
against  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  which  had  conceded  so  slowly  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  the  inferior  grades  of  privilege  to  the  Italians  themselves,  still  arrayed 
itself  against  the  natural  tendency  of  the  principle  of  assimilation.  The 
Jealousy  of  the  Roman  commons  was  blind  and  ignorant ;  that  of  the  noMes, 
who  came  forward  to  marshal  and  direct  it,  was  more  consciously  and 
interested.  All  classes,  with  few  and  honourable  exceptions  of  individiial 
statesmen,  wished  to  hinder,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  Latins  from  becoming 
Romans,  the  Italians  from  becoming  Latins. 
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Tke  struggle  for  these  priTileges  had  commenced  almost  from  the  period 
of  the  nrst  conquest  of  Latium  and  Italy;  but  it  was^not  till  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Carthage,  and  the  commencement  of  a  brief  period  of  domestic 
repose,  that  it  attained  force  and  consistency,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  in 
its  favour  the  leaders  of  Roman  parties.  With  the  extension  of  her  con¬ 
quests  in  the  rich  provinces  of  the  East,  the  citizenship  of  Rome  became 
more  precious  ;  and  amidst  tlie  degradation  of  so  many  subject  nations,  the 
allies  who  had  fought  and  bled  for  the  ^republic  felt  themselves  entitled  to 
rise  to  a  iiiglier  level.  The  Latins  claimed  with,  urgency  and  vehemence  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  Romans,  the  Italians  pretended  to  succeed,  at 
feast,  to  the  privileges  of  the  Latins ;  hut  to  make  the  first  concession  was 
ciearlv  no  less  than  to  open  the  door  to  the  abolition  of  all  existing  distinc¬ 
tions."  The  Romans  were  not  unnaturally  alarmed  at  the  shape  in  whidi 
the  question  now  presented  itself  to  them.  The  idea  of  sacrificing  to  the 
conquered  the  nationality  of  the  conquerors  was  so  new  in  the  history  of 
antiquity  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  reluctance,  the  pious  horror,  with 
■whim  it  was  generally  regarded.  Moreover,  practical  statesmen,  who  might 
ioar  above  the  scruples  of  a  mere  sentiment,  were  still,  perplexed  and  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  prospect  of  the  administrative  difficulties  which  such  a  change 
w'onld  introduce.  They  beheld  in  their  imagination  the  roads  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  crowded  with  troops  of  foreigners  hastening  to  Rome  at  every  recurring 
election,  to  swamp  the  votes  of  the  urban  population ;  or  taking  up  their 
abode  witMn  its  walls,  and  conquering,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of  their  con¬ 
querors.  In  the  amalgamation  of  Rome  with  Italy  they  could  only  foresee 
the  annihilation  of  Rome  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  alies,  repulsed  in  every  overt. attempt  to  scale  the  fortress 
of  the  constitution,  contrived  to  glide  surreptitiously  within  the  sacred  pale. 
As  early  as  the  year  286  the  censors  discovered  no  less  than  twelve  thousand 
Latins  settled  in  the  city,  and  pretending  to.  the  rank  of  genuine  citizens. 
The  intruders  were  indignantly  expelled.  Ten  years  later  a  new  fraud  was 
exposed.  The  foreigners  sold  their  children  to  actual  citizens,  with  the 
understandiiig  that  they  should  be  immediately  enfranchised.  The  stroke 
of  the  prsetor’s  wand  conferred  upon  them  the  full  franchise  of  the  city. 
The  precautions  and  prohibitions  of  the  senate  would  have  been  of  little 
avail,  had  they  not  been  seconded}  in  a  great,  measure,  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  Italian,  cities  themselves,  wrho  regarded  with  jealousy  the  flight  of  their 
own  people  to  Rome,  whereby  the  burden  of  their  domestic  dues  were 
enhanced.  The  Samnites  and  Pelignians  reclaimed  four  thousand  of  their 
own  countrymen  who  ha.d  thus  established  themselves  in  the  Latin  town  of 
Fregellse,  there  acquiring  the  Latin  privileges  and  preparing  to  sue  for  the 
Roman.  For  half  a  century,  however,  these  fraudulent  acquisitions  of 
the  Roman  franchise  were  only  partial  or  individual.  The  agitation  of  the 
Sempronian  reforms  raised  a  general  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians, 
and  gave  force  and  volume  tO':  the  tide  of  their  ambition. 

It  would  seem  that  wHle  the  great  Roman  nobles  pretended  to  detain 
v.ast^ tracts  of  public  domain.,  they  cultivated  and  even  occupied  only  small 
portions.  The  conquered  communities,  though  nominally  d.ispossessed  of 
them  lands,  were  allowed,  by  abuse  and  connivance,  to  enjoy  the  use  of  a 
large  part  of  them.  But  wlie.n  the  state  should  resume  her  rights  over  these 
estates,^ and  actually  redistribute  them  among  her  poorer  citizens,  the  claims 
of  the  intruding  natives  would  meet  with  no  consideration ;  they  would  be 
dispossessed  of  them  a  second,  time,  and  absolutely  excluded  from  their  en¬ 
joyment.  Accordingly,  upon  the  first  mooting  of  the  Agrarian  laws  of 
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Tiberius,  all  the  Italians  found  themselves  united  by  the  same  pressing 
interest,  and  they  had  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  defeat  the  passing 
of  these  laws  by  combining  with  the  faction  opposed,  to  them  In  Rome  itself, 
or,  by  obtaining  the  rights  of  the  city,  to  acquire  a  legal  title  to  share  ^vith  the 
actual  citizens.  They  hesitated  and  balanced  as  to  their  course ;  but  upon 
the  whole  the  wish  to  obtain  Roman  privileges  and  Roman  exemptions,  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Roman  magistrates  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Roman 
es  inquest,  combined  with  the  legitimate  ambition  of  their  soldiers  and  states¬ 
men""  to  enter  upon  the  noble  field  of  Roman  employments,  determined  them 
to  press  their  claims  to  admission.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  various 
races  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  distinct  as  they  were  in  origin  and  language, 
had  been  arrayed  together  under  the  same  discipline  and  a  common  yoke. 
The  Romans  had  unconsciously  formed  their  subjects  into  one  nation,  and 
the  time  was  arrived  when  a  common  sentiment  could  arm  the  whole  migiity 
mass  in  a  combination  against  them.  Italy  had  at  last  become  a  cry  and  a 
sentiment  not  less  pow^erful  than  Rome  herself. 

The  senate  and  the  nobles,  who  retained  the  national  feelings  in  all  their 
strength,  girded  themselves  to  resist  the  threatened  innovation  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  mass  of  the  commons  wus  already  adulterated  by 
foreign  admixtures,  and  felt  far  less  keenly  the  old  prejudices  of  race  and 
country.  Accordingly,  when  their  favourite  leaders,  overiooking  every 
ulterior  consequence  rather  than  justly  estimating  them,  called  the  Latins 
and  Itaiians  to  their  standards,  the  Roman  populace  were  easily  persuaded 
to  admit  them  to  a  share  in  their  own  struggle,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
advance  together  the  respective  interests  of  both.  The  allies  themselves, 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  Gracchi,  turned  all  their  indignation  against 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  which  they  sought  to  make  their  own.  They 
ascribed  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Rome  the  jealous  and  selfish  opposi¬ 
tion  they  encountered,  and  denounced  republican  government  itself,  on 
account  of  prejudices  incident,  in  fact,  to  all  conquering  races.  Monarchy 
indeed,  it  may  be  allowed,  is  generally  more  favourable  than  aristocracy  to 
the  surrender  of  national  prejudices ;  and  the  Italians  acted  upon  a  genuine 
instinct  in  invoking  kingly  rule,  and,  while  the  tribunes  allured  them  with 
tlie  hope  of  citizensliip,  seducing  the  tribunes  themselves  with  the  prospect 
of  the  regal  diadem.  It  was  said  that  Saturnlnus  was  actuaEy  fluted 
king  by  his  seditious  followers;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  deep  impres* 
sioD,  so  sedulously  fostered  by  the  nobles,  of  the  traditional  t jranny  of  th* 
Tarqiiiiis,  prevented  the  Roman  commons  from  joining  generally  in  th^ 
same  cry.  But  the  title  of  king  was  destined  still  to  remain  the  popular 
bugbear  for  many  centuries ;  and  no  man  had  yet  arisen  with  genius 
disguise  a  monarchy  under  the  republican  names  of  dictator  or  imperator. 

The  nobles  attacked  the  tribunes  with  brute  violence ;  the^  Roman  coni» 
nions  and  the  Italian  confederates  they  managed  by  craft  and  intrigue.  At 
one  time  they  sought  to  sow  dissension  between  them,  at  another  to  outbid 
their  own  demagogues  in  the  liberality  of  their  oflFers,  which  they  took  care 
never  to  fulfil.  They  debauched  the  populace  by  largesses  and  amusements, 
and  detached  them  from  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
Marius  had  made  in  opening  the  franchise  to  liis  Italian  veterans,  they  con¬ 
trived,  at  last,  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  brilliancy  of  Ms  reputation,  ant. 
availing  themselves  of  the  venal  voices  of  the  tribes,  to  recall  Metellus  fron: 
banishment  and  consummate  another  aristocratic  reaction^  In  the  msoience 
of  tlieir  triumph  they  enjoined  the  consuls  of  the  year  95  to  expi  from  tin 
city  ail  the  Itaiians  who  had  domiciled  themseives  within  the  wails;  and 
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the  law  of  Crassus  and  Scievola,  whicli  repeated  the  harsh  enaeti^nL*  If 
eighty  and  ninety  years  before,  convinced  the  injured  subjects  of  the  ren,.) 

lie  tiiat  tiieii  loistress  had  learned  neither  'wisdom  nor  justice  bv  thp  l 
of  her  arms  and  the  extension  of  her  empire.  ^  Uffiph 

But  though  conquered,  the  Italians  had  not  ceased  to  be  formidable 
free  constitution  of  the  generality  of  their  cities  had  nourished  a  race  of 
speakers  and  statesmen,  and  the  Cimbrian  War  had  trained  manv  thon^w 
of  brave  veterans,  who  had  been  disbanded  after  the  battle  of  Verceii® 
not  yet  recalM  to  their  standards  by  the  urgency  of  any  other  foreic^n’eor 
test.  With  these  resources  among  themselves,  they  had  sthi,  moreover  ^ 
powerful  friend  m  the  Roman  tribunate.  M.  Livius  Drusus  a  son  of  tC 
opponent  of  the  Gracchi,  whom  the  senate  had  commissioned  to  nromi^^ 
stui  ampler  concessions  to  their  assailants  than  the  Gracchi  themselves  had 
devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  policy  which  his  father  only  pretended  to 
Mvocate.  But  in  assuming  the  patronage  of  the  reformers,  the  voun?pr 
Drusus  did  not  abandon  the  party  of  the  nobles  with  which  he  was  here^ 
tariiy  connected.  He  sought,  with  every  appearance,  it  may  be  allowed  of 
honest  zeal,^  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  all  parties.  He  restored  the  indicia 
to  the  senators,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  introduced  three  hundred  knights 
into  the  senate.  He  coupled  these  measures  with  a  promise  of  lands  to 
tile  needy  citizens,  and  of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians  and  Latins,  Of  all  the 
Roman  defiiagogues  Drusus  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  ablest  and  the  wisest, 
i  ail  of  confidence  in  himself,  his  views  were  large,  and  his  frank  and  bold 
demeanour  corresponded  with  them.'  He  affected  the  generous  virtues  of 
the  ancient  republic.  When  his  architect  offered  him  the  pian  of  a  house  so 
disposed  as  to  exclude  his  neighbours’  supervision,  “Build  me  rather,”  he 
exeiaimed,  *;a  dwelling  in  which  all  my  countrymen  may  behold  evernHng 
however  were  less  rigorous  than  his  pretensions. 

1  he  ^necessities  of  his  position,  which  required  him  to  make  friends  of  all 
parties,  demanded  an  exorbitant  outlay,  and  the  means  by  which  he  supplied  it 
were  reprobated  as  dishonourable.  His  profusion  surpassed  that  of  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  arts  of  popular  flattery ;  and  he  ventured  to  vaunt  that 
his  successors  would  have  nothing  left  to  give  but  the  skies  above  and  the 
dnst  beneath  them.  His  maimers  were  overbearing,  and  might  suggest 
the  idea  that  he  aimed  at  regal  domination.  He  spoke  of  the  commonwealth 
as  “his  own  ;  and  when  the  senators  invited  him  to  attend  at  their  ordinary 
pace  of  meeting,  he  replied  that  he  would  await  their  coming  in  the  curia  of 
Hostilius,  which  happened  to  be  most  convenient  to  himself.  Such  was 
the  man  whom  the  Italians  gladly  invoked  as  their  leader.  In  his  sick- 
ness  ail  the  cities  of  the  peninsula  o'ffered  vows  for  his  safety.  It  seemed 
as  ^^Ihe  salvation  of  the  country  depended  upon  his  recovery. 

Drusus  required  indeed  strong  support  in  that  quarter  to  enable  him  to 
tear  up  against  the  odium,  excited  by  his  measures  among  the  privileged  or- 
ders^at  home.  Even  in  his  ovm  house  he  w^as  surrounded  by  timid  and  mur- 
munng  mends ;  liis  own  family  were  imbued  with  hostility  to  his  avowed 
policy.  Among  them^wasMs  nephew,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  at  that  time  about 
four  yearn  old.  A  chief  of  the  Marsians,  admitted  to  the  uncle’s  hospitality, 
amused  himself  by  asking  the  child  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Italians. 

an/i  sometMng  of  the  noble  entbnsiasm  of  the  Gracchi  Generous 

am  free  from  all  selfishness  and  meanness,  but  without  political  experience,  adroitness,  and 
cX  Wm  u  f w  surpassed  his  strength’  Velleius  Patewulus* 

whft  in  ^11  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  parity  of  life ;  but 

^  was  mom  distinguisbed  by  ability  and  good  intention  than  by 
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Cato,  so  ran  tlie  story,  frowardly  refused*  he  was  offered  playthings  and 
sweetmeats  ;  still  he  refused.  At  last  the  Marsian,  piqued  at  his  obstiaacj, 
held  Mm  from  the  window  by  the  leg,  and  again  demanded  his  assent, 
threatening  to  cast  him  headlong  unless  he  yielded.  But  caresses  and 
menaces  were  equally  fruitless,  and  the  Marsian  sighed  to  think  of  the 
resistance  he  must  expect  to  encounter  from  the  men,  if  a  mere  child  could 
display  such  dogged  inflexibility. 

During  the  progress  of  the  tribune’s  intrigues,  the  indisposition  of  both 
the  senate  and  the  knights  to  his  measures  became  more  strongly  marked  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  adherence  of  some  of  the  principal  nobles,  he  was 
compelled  to  draw  closer  the  bands 
of  alliance  between  himself  and  the 
Italians.  The  impatience  of  his 
foreign  associates  was  not  easily 
restrained,  and  he  was  obliged  him¬ 
self  to  denounce  a  plot  they  formed 
for  murdering  the  consuls  at  the. 
great  festival  of  the  Latin  f erics. 

But  his  influence  w*axed  more  and 
more  powerful  w'ith  them,  and  the 
oath  they  took  to  promote  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  the  confeder'-y 
expressed  their  entire  devotion  to 
the  person  of  their  generous  leader. 

They*  swore  that  they  would  have 
no  other  friends  than  his  friends, 
that  they  wmuid  count  his  foes  their 
foes,  that  they  would  spare  noth¬ 
ing,  neither  their  parents,  nor  their 
children,  nor  their  owm  lives,  for 
his  advantage  together  with  that 
of  the  common  cause.  ‘‘If  I  be¬ 
come  a  Roman  citizen,”  the  oath 
continued,  “  I  will  esteem  Rome  my 
country  and  Drusus  my  benefac¬ 
tor,”  The  senate  heard  with  indignation  of  the  progress  of  these  intrigues, 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  called  upon  to  ratify  by  a  vote  the  proposal  for 
conferring  the  franchise  upon  its  mutinous  subjects.  It  was  informed  that 
Pompaedius  Silo,  the  chief  of  the  Marsians,  was  marching  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  along  by-roads  and  with  arms  concealed,  towards ^the  city,  to 
intimidate  the  nobles.  A  force  was  despatched  to  intercept  Ms  progress, 
and  a  parley  ensued,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  Romans  assured  his  adver¬ 
sary  that  the  senate  was  actually  prepared  to  concede  the  boon  required. 

For  the  moment  blows  were  averted ;  but  in  the  curia  tne  discussion  was 
still  animated  and  the  decision  dubious.  The  classes  opposed^  to  the  conces¬ 
sion  had  gained  some  of  the  Italians  to  their  side,  and  with  the  support  oi 
the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans,  alarmed  at  the  projected  foundation 
colonies  in  their  territories,  ventured  still  to  withhold  the  concession.  «  heii 
the  day  for  voting  arrived,  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus  attempted  to  oreak 
up  the  meeting.  One  of  the  tribune’s  officers  seized  and  throttled  him  ^  till 
the  blood  sprang  from  his  mouth  and  eyes.  The  city  was  now^  thiowii  into 
a  state  of  the  fiercest  excitement.  Tribunes  were  arrayed  against  tnoanes, 
nobles  against  nobles,  Romans  against  Romans,  Italians  against  Italians. 
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The  streets  is-ere  traversed  by  armed  bands  on  either  side 
seemed  to  portend  a  bloody  solution  of  the  crisis.  At  this  iuiictitl  ^7 
attended  by  a  number  of  Ms  adherents,  was  returning  onfeveML^r?’ 
house.  Passing  along  an  obscure  corridor  he  was  heard  suddenlTtrf.,!°  ^ 
that  he  was  struck,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  poniard  planted  in  P* 
groin  In  a  few  hours  he  expired,  exclaiming  with  his  dying  breath  « 

will  Rome  again  find  so  good  a  citizen  as  myself  ?  ”  The  Lsassin  ^ 
in  the  crowd  (91).  j'  ane  assassin  had  escaped 

•  g?“eraUy  imputed  to  the  senatorial  party  and 

cially  to  the  consul  Phihppus.  The  magistrates  omitted  m  nmke 
mto  the  circumstances,  wMle  the  murdered  man’s  opponents  hastened  'I 
abrogate  such  or  Ms  measures  as  had  already  passed  into  uJio  j  t.*-® 
adherents  were  too  stupefied  to  resist.  Severe  demees  were  speedilv'il^'l 
against  the  Italians,  and  they  were  peremptorily  forMdden  to 
he  affairs  of  the  republic.  An  obscure  triWe  of  foreigfextracSorZi^ 
\  arras,  was  put  forward  by  tiie  knights  to  impeach  some  of  fLn 
nobles,  as  reputed  favourers  of  the  movement.  Bestia  a  Cotf-i 
mius,  a  Pompeius  and  a  Memmius  were  condemned  ra'f  "IT 

the  accused  was  the  illustrious  J^milius  Scaurus.  The  only  reolv  he 

The  allies  flew  desperately  to  arms.  The  death  of  TDmc^o 

tration  of  his  adherents  within  the  city  reduced  them  to  SZ  pros- 

resources;  but  their  last  scruples  vanbhed  mTh  th“  iLs  of  tw“p 
associates.  The  Marsians  were  summoned  to  take  the  lead  nnrl  +1, 
Pompsdius  SUo  was  the  soul  of  the  cSeracv  ptlf  ’ 
the  Picentmes,  the  Vestines,  the  Marrucil  pjg  a„°s' 

bun  trampling' unde/foot  the  Tomi®  bearing  the  impress  of  the  SabeUian 
confined  fOT  the™  ost  mrbn  il,?  “deed  was 

were  issued  in  the  Oscan  lanpino-p^+l”^  SabeUian  origin,  and  its  decrees 

each  othL’  ThZ  f.  r  ■  combatants  now  arrayed  against 

«on,  the  natioTis  of  8^“!^'  **  Gaulishiva- 

said,  200,000  men  whUe  the  f  ^P“bans,  could  arm,  it  is 

men,  whUe  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  and  Umbrians  vaunted 
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120,000  warriors.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  proportions  to  remain  the  same 
si  the  later  period,  the  allies  alone  who  still  remained  to  the  republic  may 
have  balanced  in  numbers  three-fifths  of  the  whole  force  opposed  to  her. 
At  the  same  time  the  census  of  Rome  herself  gave  a  total  of  *at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  w^arriors ;  and  she  could  draw  vast  numbers  of  auxiliaries 
from  her  provinces  and  dependencies  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  forces, 
therefore,  of  Rome  trebled  or  quadrupled  those  of  her  adversaries.  She 
occupied,  moreover,  the  chief  places  of  strength  throughout  their  territories, 
securely  fortified  against  sudden  attacks,  and  communicating  with  one  another 
and  the  capital  by  the  great  military  roads.  But  from  this  formidable  enu¬ 
meration  of  her  resources  great  deductions  have  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
made.  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  powerful  garrisons  at  every  point  of 
her  vast  empire.  Greece  and  Spain,  Asia  and  Africa,  drew  ofi  her  life-blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  The  disposition  of  her  allies  was  doubt¬ 
ful  and  precarious ;  her  own  citizens  were  capricious,  and  might  easily  be 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  demagogues,  while  her  internal  dissensions  "had 
made  her  suspicious  of  many  of  her  ablest  statesmen.  The  mass  of  the  com¬ 
mons  of  Rome  took  no  vital  interest  in  the  political  question  for  which  the 
Italians  contended,  and  served  in  the  legions  with  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  mercenaries. 


THE  SOCIAL  WAE 

The  Social  or  Marsic  War  commenced  in  the  year  90.  The  republic  was 
taken  by  surprise,  while  her  adversaries  had  already  completed  their  prepa* 
rations  and  hastened  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  Italian  consuls,  the  Mar- 
sian  Pompsedius  and  Papius  Mutilus,  a  Samnite,  commanded  two  different 
branches  of  the  confederacy — the  one  acting  in  the  north  between  the  Adri¬ 
atic  and  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,  whence  he  sought  to  penetrate  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome ;  the  other  directing  Mmself  against  Campania 
and  Latium  on  the  south.  While  such  was  the  disposition  of  their  principal 
armies,  various  detachments,  led  by  Judacilius,  Lamponius,  Afianius,  Prs- 
senteius,  Vettius  Scato,  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asinius,  and  others,  w^ere 
charged  with  the  reduction  of  the  strong  places  occupied  by  the  Romans  in 
the  heart  of  their  own  country.  The  whole  confederacy  was  in  a  moment 
in  arms,  and  the  final  embassy  wliich  it  despatched  to  Rome  announced  the 
defection  of  three-fourths  of  Italy.  The  senate  boldly  refused  to  listen  to 
demands  extorted  by  the  sword,  and  required  the  allies  to  lay  down  their 
arms  before  presuming  to  ask  a  favour.  The  consuls  summoned  the  citizens 
to  their  standards,  and  while  Alba  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  JEsernia 
in  Samnium,  and  Pinna  in  the  Vestinian  territory,  kept  the  confederates  in 
check,  they  drafted  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  legions,  and  went  forth 
to  confront  the  enemy.  Lucius  Julius  Csesar  undertook  the  defence  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  Publius  Rutilius  placed  himself  on  the  line  of  the  Liris  and  Tolenus, 
which  cover  Rome  in  the  direction  of  the  IMarsians  and  Pelignians.  Per- 
perna,  with  a  smaller  detachment,  maintained  the  communications  between 
the  consular  armies,  and  guarded  the  approach  to  Latium  through  the  frontier 
of  the  "Volscians.  The  great  Marius  Mmself,  of  whose  fidelity  the  senate 
might  entertain  suspicion,  was  entrusted  with  a  small  force  on  the  ^flanks  of 
Rutilius,  while  Ccepio  and  Pompeius,  Sulpicius  and  Crassus^were  directed  to 
hs>.ra.R.si  the  operation  of  the  enemy  by  making  incursions  within  their  terri¬ 
tories,  and  menacing  their  armies  in  the  rear.  A  considerable  reserve  was 
kept  at  the  same  time  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  gates  and  walls  duly  repaired 
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and  guarded  against  a  sudden  attack.  Since  the  flight  of 
aad  lorgotten  tae  possibility  of  being  again  exposed^to  a  .iHj 

_  tue  Rcmps  iiad  scarcely  time  to  make  these  dispositiors  xl 

uians  rushed  imDetiiouslv  imnn  tfipm  tlia 


^  ana  v  enairum,  wliieli  lie  or.,.: 

upport.^^Wniie  tne  first  of  these  places  ci^tinhd  to  h'h  ou* 
r.g  jrojs  o^oe.-iaae,  tlie  other  was  surrendered  br  treaoherv  -'-f!  ^ 

put  to  tne  s«x.ra.  MutUus  defeated  Perperna,  turn^To  1  hf  ““ 
L^xself  into  Campania.  Disregarding  orznasking  the  fortresses  oVhS 

and  rear,  he  traversed  the  country  w^'h 

-W  *e  submission  ‘of 

P»stum,  Stabifs,  Salernum.  mas 
sacrmg  some  of  their  defenders,  and 
Kessung  others  into  his  o«ti  ranks! 
But  the  hearts  of  the  Campanians  were 

Capua,  and  Acerr®  remained  firm' 
even  while  their_  territories  were  over- 
mn  by  the  Sammte,  their  slaves  libera¬ 
ted  and  enlisted  by  thousands  amoog 
the  soldiers  of  the  confederacv. 

.  The  losses  and  disgraces  of  the  I9. 
mans  stili  crowded  upon  one  another 
Lamixonius  defeated  Crassus  and  recow 
ered  Grumentum,  the  strongest  place  in 
Lucania ;  while  Canusium  and  Yenusia 
m  the  same  quarter  ivere  taken  bv  Juda- 

cixiiis.  Casar  sustained  a  second  defeat 

Iroiii  hgnatius  in  attempting  to  relieve 
Acerr®,  Pompejiis  received  a  check  on 
tiie  frontiers  of  Umbria,  and  lastly  the 
consul  Ptutilius,  drawn  into  an  ambus¬ 
cade  by  \  ettius  Scato,  was  routed  and 
slain  oil  the  Tolenus  with  a  large  part 
of  Ills  forces,  Marius,  wdio  was  posted 
lower  down  the  stream,  was  advertised 
ot  his  general’s  disaster  by  the  corpses 
waited  past  him  by  the  descending  ciir- 
and  took  possession  of  the  enemv’s  .Promptly  crossed  the  river, 

occupied  in  gatlierino-  the  tronliw  af  r  still 

brOliant  manamvre^failed  to  mmTVA  victory.  But  the  success  of  this 

the  arms  of  the  republic'  had  recefvS^^®  discomfitures 

highest  pitch. '  The  ^Etr^cans  elated  to  the 

glance  t(3  Rome,  while  the  envov^"  nf  began  to  falter  in  their  ale- 

and  still  more' formidable  ®  ™ore  dista^^ 

Pontiis,  a  cdiieftafo  Xs^^  Mithridates,  Mug  of 

learned  to  measure.  The  jesoiireevS  the  republic  had  not  jet 

nor  disconcerted,  be»an  to  fee!  the  1m  part,  though  neither  dismawl 

peril  restored,  perha|,“their  seus^  of 

The  bodies  of  the  consul  and  tKA  h  pride  and  mutual  confidence. 

consul  and  the  bmre  officers  who  had  fallen  had  been 
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urriei  into  the  eitv,  and  had  excited  the  deepest  sensations  of  distress.  The 
inate  was  toinpeHed  to  decree  that  henceforth  the  dead  should  he  buri«d 
:r:  the  snot  v’Leve  they  tell.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Gailie  tuinults.  all  the 
:-:t:zen5  arrut'ei  themselves  in  arms,  and  swords  were  jylaeel  in  the  hands  of 
tire  freeimen,  of  whom  several  corps  were  foriiied  for  the  defence  of  the  sity 
and  environs.  In  this  attitude  of  grave  resciution  they  itvodted  the  ar- 
rirE  of  suc20.;rs  from  the  provinces.  Sicily  sigrmhse  1  its.  rhiehty  oy  the  zeal 
with  vnu-h  it  furnish'.- i  the  necessaries  o:  war.  Ti.e  Cisalpine  Gaul  sent  ten 
thousan'l  sjhliers  tu  ti:e  army  of  Cx-sar  at  Teanum  :  and  he  v.na-  further 
reinf  rcedi  hv  nun:t:vpj&  be  dies  of  Moors  and  Xuniidians.  Ena: led  now  tc 
reassume  t'ne  od'ensi'.'e  he  advanced  cnee  more  to  the  ndief  of  Aeerrm,  .lefeite  I 
)il  ttilus  with  jreat  slaughter,  and  threw  soeeours  int' »  the  place.  The  citi- 
z-ns  were  reassure' I  by  this  gleam  of  victory,  and  resumed  within  meir  wrdi'. 
the  jirb  ani  ocenpatiens  of  peace. 


MARIUS  ASSUMES  THE  COMMAND 

Witii  this  vlefrv  (of  Ctesar  fortune  he^an  to  turn  to  the  side  r,i  the  Tumans, 
but  stih  vrith  faltciincr  an«u  uncertain  ste^s.  Alter  t.oe  detect  jt  Kutmus 
the  senate  had  united  his  shatteiwd  forces  tviti.  the  divisions  c£  Marius  and 
Cx-pic,  but  so  deep  was  its  jealousy  of  its  veteran  general  that  it  combined 
his  Inexperienced  eclltmgiie  in  the  eomniar.d  with  him  with  eouul  authority. 
CxGo,  dazzled  by  a  tridlng  aucjcss.  alloivei  hinwelf  w  hdl  int  t  the  snares  cf 
?  inpxdius.  The  Marsian,  pretending  to  deliver  hiruscl:  up  t"  the  republic, 
came  "vudi  two  young  slaves,  t*  persunaie  Lis  mwii  .-^>ns.as  Ln?:yges,  with 
meets  uf  lead  to  represent  yGd,  and  onerrd  sur.wn  wr  '  iT  mar. 
the  amt  cenSded  to  him.  Cxijio  put  himself  under  hm  guidaiicw  ..nl  was 
xd  in::  an  ambuscade.  Pumpxiius  galloixd  to  an  einmt-n -e  under  i  retence 
of  i  rconnoitring,  and  gave  the  signal  to  his  troops.  The  Romans  were  sur- 
rtiinded,  attacked,  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  Cx-pio  the  proconsul  w:rx  tht-nr 
This  disaster,  followed  by  the  surrender  e£  ..Esernia,  winth  had  suhsred^Mie 
extremity  of  famine,  contpeEed  the  senate  tu  trunsft-rtu  hL,nus  n.e  'umivnUed 
c::n:r:..nd  of  all  its  forces  in  that  quarter.  He  mnmenjed  n:s  .perations 
with  the  >anie  eircumspecLion  wdiich  he  had  manifested  i:.  Lis  cumj  .ipjn  against 
the  Teutones.  By  the  able  choice  of  Ms  pcsitions  he  secured  txX  irentier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  victorious  ifarsians,  wiiom  he  refused  to  encounter 
in  the  ‘'pen  rield  with  his  own  beaten  and  dispirited  soldiers.  **  If  you  are 
so  great  a  geiiera.!,”  exclaimed  his  Gppor.ent,  '■^why  come  you  net  to  the 
combat  ?  '*  So  powerful  and  ssO  vietorious,  w’hy  do  too  not  eoini  v,.  me  1 
replied  Marius. 

But  when  the  proper  monient  arrived,  the  conqueror  of  ti.e  Cini,  ri  knew 
how  to  prodt  bv  it.  He  engaged  the  eneiny  and  defeated  them  w:tu  great 
slaughter,  including  the  loss  of  Herius  Asiiiius,  chief  af  the  Marruvcrmans. 
Bat  the  peasant  of  Arpiimin,  the  accomplice  of  Saiarniaiis,  tae  man  who 
had  deded  the  nobles  of  Rome,  who  had  armed  tlie  proletaries,  anu  enfran¬ 
chised  the  Italian  veterans,  could  not  fail  to  cherish  sympathy  ijitu  t!,e 
nations  now  opposed  to  him.  To  Marins  at  least  the  war  wip  a  livu^  war, 
and  mac}’'  of  Ms  legionaries  appear  to  have  eiiiertaiiied  a  siiiiuar  teeiing. 
When  his  troops  found  themselves  arranged  in  front  of  the  forces  oi  Pom- 
piedias,  they  recognised  in  the  opposite  ranks  many  of  their  own  guests  and 
kinsmen.  They  called  one  another  by  their  names,  and  matie  kiiidiy  ges¬ 
tures  with  their  hands.  The  two  chiefs  came  forth  from  the  ranks  and 
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entered  into  conversation  together,  deDloHncr  it>a  ^  i  >Brv 

had  so  long  divided  them.  Encouraged  by  the  fam-:Sv 
he  sokiers  tfae^eives  broke  from  their  lines,  and  mint/edVd rt  r 
m  the  plain,  like  eimens  in  their  common  foimm/  C 

Maiios  woiiia  have  been  weii  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  tnat 

sioa  upon  tne  spot  of  demands  to  which  he  at  least  eonees- 

able  But  he  commanded  a  portion  only  of  tt  t^eVof 

jeoides  to,e  army  of  Caesar  in  the  south,  he  was  cherd-Pfl  ,  and 

Oiiservation  of  Ins  own  lieutenant  Sulla  who  had  Jealous 

snatched  the  laurels  from  Ms  hand.  He  was  forlcf 
once  more ;  but  he  fought  without  spirit  and  refused  tr  n  enemy 

The  honour  of  the  day  feU  agairfo  Ms  voo?M 
ItaHaris  in  their  retreat,  and  thoroughly'  routed  them  It  w  f 
according  to  the  boast  of  the  vanfmirMhsS'  t£t  tbf  P 
er  ^  on  a  battle  either  against  them,  or  without  them.  ^oniaui,  nad 

.^.iarms  might  plead  the  languor  and  ill-trainincr  nf  ln‘o 
the  want  of  spirit  he  had  himself  manifested  ■  but  “the  pit  lor 

followed  upon  the  more  decisive  blows  of  Lis  subnh;it!t  success  which 
refute  him.  The  same  vaciUating  and  iLZi^ent  noh^  sufficient  to 
unehaa  repudiated  a  popular  measure,  who  as  consul  had  iaunr'herf  K 
against  the  senate,  who  had  seconded  Saturninnc!  r.  ^^Qched  hiffisei 
to  submission,  who  had  favoured  the  Italians  P^^sendy  reciueed  Mm 

against^  them,  had  now  'o^  more 

armsm  the  moment  of  vietory.  After  the  ^  grounded  his 

and  suspected  on  ail  sides,  he  had  retired  monrlil  J*  +  suspicious 

now  renounced  the  comnArby  which  he  Td  SSdftt 

wiihout  securing  the  gratitude  of  thp  l^nmone  Italians  his  enemies 

infirmities  unfitted  hhf  for?he  dife  ofZ  oLf 
at  Misenum,  formerly  tie  residence  of  the  mother  of  tlrn'r 

pJ2"eS,S  »  «i.« 

a  momeiife  to  join  the  general  defection  wp  threatened  for 

province  was  harassed  by  an  insurrection  of  thp  q,l!-  trans-AIpme 

promptly  repressed,  and  the  king  of  kntus  vvL^SeATh^tn^f 
and  wrest  from  the  republic  her  possessions  in 

ture  poiicv  i.^»-*ht  dietatp  tEp  -Itast.  At  such  a  conjimc- 

fused,  and'in  the  moment  of  lictorv  the  T?  ®°  resolutely  re- 

The  consul  Cmsa“w“s 

to  ail  the  Italian  states  which  had  held  nlooft^  for  imparting  the  franchise 
together  with  those  already  ^  ‘  insurrection, 

both  in  its  prSe  aSts  f  The 

enactments  of  the^ republic  reauired  one  of  the  most  important 

Umbria,  Etruria,  L™  soS™  including 

person  to  Rome,  and  demand  the  +i  to  come  in 

The  time  allowehor  dSatio™  not?  ^he  city  within  sixty  days, 
gers  of  the  journey  micrht  deter  mnnf  hardships  and  dan- 

onee  to  renounce  tlieir  own  kw5»n,t  resolve  at 

ties  of  the  metropoHs  Tt  is  JobTbl  /k 

all  more  specious  than  real  -^and  that  concession  was  after 

themselves  of  it  were  buTliminUJ^^etT 


■ral  coiitest 
:y  0t;tL,L-  ’eade'rs 

■  witii  one  anotner 
may  believe  that 
oy  tne  conees- 
itlerent  or  favour- 
the  republic,  and 
d  by  the  jealous 
more  tnan  once 
agage  the  enemy 
iplete  his  victcrr. 
'Vho  attacked  the 
the  first  time, 
tlie  Ftoinans  had 

3  raw  soldiers  for 
sy  success  wiilcli 
^^'ere  sufficient  to 
■an,  who  as  trib- 
auBched  himself 
itly  reduced  him 
d  led  the  legions 
d  grounded  his 
liiiiis,  suspicious 
itary  exile.  He 
ans  Ills  enemies 
bd  that  age  and 
died  to  his  villa 
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'  -cs  1"  the  Italians,  lu  distract  their  councils,  and  t-j  relax  the  r-inens  t  f 

Wlt’a  the  ‘v'cninenceiaent  <i£  the  second  year  or  war  f  ''h  il-e  Ermiii.-  were 
rL_;  Vii  to  a-s’une  the ‘HVnsive  In  every  quarter.  Cn.  P.  v.q,ein- a:.d  ibjr- 
d.  IS  C  n  ■.  the  t'CUisnls  uf  the  year,  a.-saiied  ti.e  coiifr'leinto  in  tlw  in  rtn  ; 
ihs  ji.e  in  Piwniiiii.  the  otlwr  on  the  banks  of  tiie  lake  Fnrinns.  S.iha  and 
q  oir  tnr.  t-i  their  legions  agiii!i>t  Mutilus  in  Crnnpunit.  while  tl.c  titles  of 
A’  alia  lUri  LucWiia  weiv  attuckesi  and  refin'eivd  by  tfficers  of  iittbrln’  note, 
i"':  Ins  ih!a<el:  >hiiii  in  battle  witli  the  Mursiain^,  but  Lis  deati;  v  speed- 

hv  avenged  by  his  L-oIIeagiie.  JuJauilius.  who  com  inn  ruled  in  Asculrni,  un- 
nlle  reyt-I  ids  besiegers,  c-Mii>tructed  a  jiyre  in  the  principal  temple  of  the 
and  hiifl  his  cuuch  on  the  suiiiBiit.  He  then  caused  a  repast  to  be 
Irrve'h  to  di  poison,  and  applied  the  torch.  The  Romans  entered  the  nnde- 
fen  led  walls,  iiidssacred  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the  city  to  asht-s. 

Asrnliuu  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Italian  coniederacp' in  the  r- rth.  an-i 
its  fall  opeiie-i  the  heart  of  their  territories  to  the  Romans.  Antti.er  uraiir 

d. iubat,  with  the  loss  of  Tettiiis  Scato,  crushed  the  spirit  cf  tiw  hlardaiis, 
tiw  Frhgnhins,  aiid  the  Marrueinians,  who  hastened  to  lav'  ili'wn  tlieir  arms. 
i^'Liiipein.N.  the  victorious  general,  obtaiaed  a  triumph,  and  aintmg  the  eap- 
tivvs  who  were  HI  in  chiiins  before  liis  chariot  was  a  diihl,  ciirried  at  his 
i.sjther's  brvast,  who  lived,  to  liecome  a  ctinsul  at  Rome  ami  tt)  nviin  the  hrn- 
.  ::r  cif  a  triuiioph  hiinself.  This  was  a  native  of  Aserdum,  by  name  b'enticiius, 
"vh^  se  strange  reverse  of  fortune  deserved  to  become  the  theme  c-f  |  ublie 
a'lndratiuti.  The  hitirtdled  ear  was  followed  by  the  Itoman  legh'maries,  and 
‘‘.m  mj  thnn:  we  may  supiHLse  tvas  a  Tfcjth,  who  gainetl  in  after  t:a*es  a  far 
n  1  Hr  reput. uioii,  Cicero,  tl.e  chief  of  Ronnin  orators,  wlm  earned  under  the 
a  :^pi-"es  of  Pi’iiipeius  Lis  tirst  and  »ai!y  stirvnd. 

hi  the  s  wnli,  the  deatli  of  tLe  luie  eonfeiil  Chesar  had  iLrown  up*  n  Sulla 
the  e>  nduct  of  the  war.  The  ci^'ies  of  Canqiaiiia  fell  sue  ■■e'sit  ely  let*  re  Lis 
m  uIjI  baunue.  MiHhc  tiertr^ynn,  ILieula.  e  m  ni.i 

In  .1  TwHion  of  hh  L-roes,  in  wld'di  his  lieutenant,  ri>:nmiu>.  hst  hi.<  life. 
N  .0  ilici  the  in.n  t  .  1  ed'eint;,  an  1  ^reiitire  1  t*  the 

.uH  diu.otioii  to  his  asceinloLt  genius,  i.e  icdi  them  against  ti.e  Saiiinite  gen- 
erah  1  iuenrins,  and  gained  a  saiigiiiiiary  victory  un  Hr  the  w.dhs  of  Mohn 
le'.iving  :hi^  impregimble  fortress  behind  Idiii,  lie  next  entered  the  territury 
( ■!  ti.e  Hirpinimis,  ami  sacked  their  eapiial.  Hlciikiiurn.  hfeanwLile  a  Pacnmi. 
offijer.  named  Cosconiiis,  penetrated  into  Lueaiiia,  and  tleieitted  Eg^nitiu^  by 
tntich*'rv.  Tiie  shattered  remnant  of  tlie  coiifeileratc  armies,  redmeed  t.c 
tinrty  tuousanti  men.  w’ere  eiii-iosed  in  the  denies  ot  tlie  A;  eiirdrws.  Pcni- 
meJius,  liw  hist  s  irvivor  or  the  gallant  band  uf  Italian  generals,  somrht  to 
envelop  the  Romans,  as  his  liust  resource,  in  the  dames  of  ii  servile  hnsurree- 
tioii.  He  summoned  the  slaves  to  rise  iliroughont  Italy.  aiiQ  } /lit  arms  into 
tiwir  haiids  ;  at  the  saii''e  time  he  ctuitinued  to  press  hliihridates  fir  sue- 

e. airs,  and  his  emissaries  solicited  the  siilijeets  of  the  ivitiiblies  in  Greece. 
Asia,  nnd  Africa.  The  final  struggle  of  the  expiring  eiiifedcrucy  was  not  im- 
ebeered  by  a  gleam  of  suiisldne.  Puinpii'diiis  gained  a  victory,  uint  entered 
Ryvianiiiii  with  the  imitation  of  a  Roman  triumph.  But  ’nis  siieeess  ’vas  pan- 
sieur,  and  liis  laurels  quickly  faded.  He  was  slain  in  t’ne  tliird  year  o!  the 
war  ill  an  encuiiuter  with  the  prietor  Metelliis,  near  Teanuni  :ii  Apuiia  i 

Nevertheless  the  exultation  of  the  Rtuiiaiis  at  tlie  gradual  change  in  their 
furtunes  had  been  repressed  by  tlie  alarming  accounts  they  continueci  to 
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receive  from  Asia,  wliere  the  king  of  Pontns,  the  ablest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  opponent  they  had  yet  encountered  in  the  East,  was  shaking  the  edifice 
of  their  dominion  to  its  centre.  They  hastened  to  send  their  best  general  and 
their  choicest  armies  to  meet  him;  and  they  were  disposed  in  the  moment 
of  victory  to  make  further  concessions,  in  order  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  hostility  of  the  crushed  and  broken  Italians.  The  lex  Plautia- 
Fapiria  extended  to  all  their  Italian  allies  the  privilege  which  had  been 
accorded  to  Uin’oria  and  Etruria  by  the  lex  Julia.  The  franchise,  that  is,  of 
the  city  was  offered  generally  to  such  of  the  Italians  as  chose  to  claim  it  in 
person  wirliin  sixty  days.  The  Romans  followed  up  this  specious  concession 
by  great  moderation  in  the  use  of  their  final  victory.  Very  few,  at  least, 
of  the  captive  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  were  punished  with  death.  The 
territory  of  the  subjected  cities  was  not  confiscated  to  the  state,  although 
the  condition  of  its  finances  compelled  the  senate  to  sell  the  lands  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  itself. 
The  Italians,  weary  of  the  w-ar,  were  easily  appeased  by  this  politic  treat¬ 
ment.  Corfinium,  the  presumptive  rival  of  Rome,  dwindled  once  more  into 
a  petty  provincial  town.  The  political  combination  of  the  states  of  the  pen- 
iiisulii,  the  offspring  of  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  fell  in  pieces,  never  to  be 
reunited  again ;  and  even  their  common  language,  proscribed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  public  instruments  of  their  cities,  fell  into  disuse,  and' was  speedily 
forgotten.  But  the  results  of  the  war  still  lingered  after  the  war  itself  had 
died  pvay.  Bands  of  armed  marauders  continued  to  prowl  about  the  country, 
exciting  i^anial  movements  in  various  quarters.  The  mountains  of  Sam- 
nium,  and  the  great  forests  of  Sila,  continued  to  harbour  the  enemies  of 
peace  and  order  rather  than  the  enemies  of  Rome.  There,  for  more  than 
hail  a  eeiiturv,  the  materials  of  insurrection  were  never  wanting;  political 
cm  laws  and  fugitive  slaves  still  maintained  themselves  against  the  regular 
forces  or  tiie  republic;  life  and  property  w^ere  rendered  insecure;  the  rustic 
mhoourer  and  the  wayfaring  man  vrere  kidnapped  on  the  public  roads  ;  even 
in  the  cities  men  began  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  wearing  of  weapons, 
nor  did  the  dignified  and  noble  venture  to  travel  abroad  without  an  armed 
retinue  of  clients  and  retainers. 

The  Ux  Plautia-Papiria,  so  called  from  the  tribunes  who  effected  its 
enactment,  offered,  as  we  have  seen,  the  franchise  to  all  the  allies  of  Rome  in 
Italy.  The  boon,  however,  Tvas  far  from  universally  accepted.  The  richest 
and  the  poorest  classes  were  those  to  which  alone  it  proved  seductive  —  to  the 
former,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  distant  conquest ;  to  the  latter, 
on  account  of  the  largess  it  offered  to  the  dissolute  and  idle.  Of  these  classes 
many,  we  may  suppose,  flocked  to  Rome,  and  took  up  their  residence  within 
reach  of  the  I  orum.  The  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  confederacy,  of 
Papius  and  Egnatius,  of  Asinius  and  Cloentius,  of  Yettiiis  and  Afranius, 
rank  from  henceforth  among  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  ;  while  her  orators  and 
historians  might  plausibly  attribute  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  inferior 
populace  to  the  foreign  elements  which  now  began  so  deeply  to  tinge  it. 
But  the  middle  classes  of  the  Italians,  to  whom  these  advantages  were  less 
accessibie,  and  to  whom  constant  attendance  at  assemblies  and  elections  was 
impossible,  found  themselves  amply  compensated  for  the  loss  at  home,  wiiere, 
content  with  their  own  municipal  privileges  and  honours,  they  could  enjoy 
without  rivalry  or  disturbance  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  self-government. 
Ine  number  of  new  citizens  thus  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  censors  w^as  not 
ciisproportioned,  perhaps,  to  the  new  tribes,  sight,  or  as  some  say  ten,  w'hich 
were  now  added  to  the  existing  thirty-five.  The  citizen  was  still  compelled 
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to  present  himself  in  person  at  the  polling-booths  ;  the  distance  of  his  actual 
residence  could  not  plead  against  inveterate  usage  and  tlie  sanction  of  the 
Bational  religion.  For  the  Roman  Forum  T\'as  a  holy  place,  elections  and  assem¬ 
blies  were  holy  ordinances,  sanctified  by  auspices  and  ritual  ceremonies ;  the 
devices  of  modern  governments,  by  which  the  votes  of  federal  communities 
can  be  taken  on  the  spot,  or  their  voices  represented  by  local  delegates,  were 
inadmissible  on  the  principles  of  Roman,  and  indeed  generally  of  ail  ancient 


^  *  The  theory  that  the  same  individual  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen 
of  two  states,  and  that  in  accepting  the  prerogative  of  Roman  civitas,  he 
forfeited  the  franchise  of  liis  native  country,  might  cause  many  devoted 
patriots  to  hesitate  in  accepting  the  proffered  boon.  Several  ckies,  especially 
those  of  Greek  origin,  to  whom  the  institutions  of  Hellenic  civilisation  were 
justly  dear,  such  as  Naples,  Heraclea,  and  Puteoli,  continued  steadfastly  to 
reiect  it.  Brundiisium  did  not  at  once  accept  it,  but  received  Ine  Roman 
privilege  of  immunity  from  the  land  tax  at  a  later  period  from  Sulla.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  regulations  under  which  the  municipal  govern- 
nieiits  were  conducted,  wdiere  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  equally  divided 
between  Romans  and  Italians.  It  is  probable,  however,  ill  at  the  eoneession 
became  speedilv  accepted  almost  throughout  the  peninsula.  The  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  might  be 'justly  disregarded,  but  citizenship  conferred  rights  of  property, 
marriage,  and  immunity  from  taxation,  which  were  felt  to  be_^  substantial 
benefits.  The  inviolability  of  the  person,  and  exemption  frcm.  official  caprice 
and  tyranny,  were  adyantages  also  Avhicli  could  not  fail  to  be  _mighly  p^rized. 


iiie  iiui  j-raiiciiisc  ao  xU  speciai  - -  - 

Africa,  and  Gaul,  and  it  became  necessary  to  declareyvhat  nations, 
barbarism  and  inveterate  hostility,  as  for  instance  the  Germans 
Gaulish  tribes,  should  be  formally  pronounced  ineligible. 

The  enrolment  of  the  Italians  among  her  own  citizens  d^eseryes  to^be 
re^-arded  as  the  grayest  stroke  of  policy  in  the  whole  history  ot  thejepubiie. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  frequently  condemned  as  an  unquaiitied  error, 
and  the  general  approbation  it  met  with  from  thu  Roman  writers  may,  donoy- 
less,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  masters  of  Roman  literature  were 
almost  every  case  Italians  or  provincials  themselves ;  but  in  fact  tiiey  require 
no  such  excuse  for  the  opinions  they  have  so  generally  expressed,  iliey 
judged  correctly  in  pronouncing  the  policy  of  comprehension  upon  wtiicn 
the  republic  now  boldly  entered,  and  from  wRieh  slie  never  long  departed 
till  the  whole  mass  of  her  subjects  w^ere  incorporated  with  her  own  cfiildren, 
both  just  and  salutary.  Doubtless  it  helped  in  some  measure  to  accelerate 
the  destruction  of  the  old  national  sentiments ;  hut  these  were  already  mor¬ 
tally  stricken,  and  were  destined  quickly  to  perish  in  the  general  corruption 
of  society.  It  reduced  the  legions  more  directly  to  instruments  ot  tiieir 
generars*” personal  ambition  ;  but  the  strongest  check  to  that  fatal  tendency 
had  been  already  removed  by  the  enlistments  of  Marius,  and  these  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  had  both  justified  and  approved. c 
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inents  for  tlie  peace,  and  Sulla  was  still  consul  when  it  became  necessary  to 
select  a  general  to  command  in  the  East.  For  this  important  service  both 
his  merits  and  his  position  gave  Sulla  the  highest  claim ;  but  Marius  was 
mortified  and  jealous,  and  cursed  his  own  folly  in  having  at  such  a  moment 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  public  eje.  He  returned  impatiently  to  Rome, 
and  showed  himself  once  more  among  the  young  soldiers  w'ho  trained  and 
exercised  themselves  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  running,  wrestling,  and  climbing 
poles  in  rivalry  with  the  most  vigorous  and  active  among  them,  to  prove 
that,  though  old  in  years,  he  possessed  the  energy  requisite  for  ocmmand. 
But  the  nobles  had  no  wush  to  gratify  the  man  they  feared  and  distrusted, 
while  they  had  found  one  of  their  own  order,  on  whose  fidelity  they  could 
rely  as  implicitly  as  on  his  valour.  They  mocked  the  clumsy  feats  of  the 
veteran  candidate,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  follow  their  example,  and 
send  their  old  favourite  wuth  jeers  to  his  retreat  in  Campania. 

The  enterprise  demanded  a  man  of  the  maturest  powers  and  the  highest 
abilities.  Pontus,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  region  from 
wdiich  Mithridates  derived  his  title,  constituted  but  a  small  part  of  the 
dominions  over  which  he  ruled.  His  patrimonial  kingdom  he  inherited 
from  a  succession  of  princes  of  high  Persian  extraction,  and  he  was  himself 
the  sixth  sovereign  of  his  owui  name.  To  the  north  he  had  extended  his 
sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  Cimbric  Bosporus  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes  or  Dnieper,  while  to  the  south  he  had  received  from  his  father 
the  sovereignty  of  Phrygia,  wdiich  the  republic  had  sold  for  a  sum  of  money. 
This  country,  indeed,  the  Romans  had  again  wrested  from  him  at  an  early 
period  of  his  reign ;  but  he  had  taken  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia,  to  murder,  it  is  said,  its  sovereign, 
and  at  last  to  place  upon  its  throne  an  infant  child  of  his  own.  The  armies 
of  Mithridates  were  recruited  from  the  hardy  barbarians  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Taurus;  but  his  generals  were  mostly  perhaps  of  Greek  extraction, 
skilled  in  military  science  hardly  less  than  the  Romans  themselves.  Nor 
had  he  failed  to  enlist  in  his  service  many  able  citizens  of  the  republic,  for 
the  allegiance  of  the  Romans  sat  but  loosely  upon  them  in  the  provinces, 
and  they  were  easily  swayed  from  their  principles  b}^  the  seductions  of  east¬ 
ern  ci\ilisation.  His  own  genius  was  conspicuous  both  in  war  and  peace. 
He  was  robust  in  bodily  frame,  and  expert  in  martial  exercises.  The  story 
that  he  had  fortified  his  system  against  poison  by  the  constant  use  of  anti¬ 
dotes  is  a  mere  romance  which  modern  science  has  pronounced  impossible  ; 
nor  is  it  much  more  credible  that  he  could  converse,  as  has  been  asserted, 
with  the  various  tribes  of  w’^hich  his  kingdom  was  composed,  in  twenty-five 
different  languages  or  dialects.  Our  accounts  of  the  great  king  of  Pontus 
are  derived  entirely  from  Roman  sources,  and  we  cannot  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  particular  instances  of  ferocity  and  perfidy  recorded  of  him.  As 
an  Oriental,  however,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  maintained  himself  in 
power  by  the  usual  arts  of'  oriental  conquerors,  by  shameless  fraud  and 
remorseless  cruelty. 


THE  FIKST  MITHEIDATIC  WAR 

In  the  year  92,  the  Romans  interfered  to  overturn  the  appointment  Mith¬ 
ridates  had  made  to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates  did  not  venture 
to  resist,  but  lie  secretly  instigated  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  invade  the 
country  and  expel  the  nominee  of  the  republic.  Ariobarzanes  fled  to  Rome, 
and  there  obtained  assurance  of  support.  Sulla,  at  this  time  prsetor  in  Cilicia, 
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was  ordered  to  reinstate  him,  while  the  kine  of  Poiitu«  still 

B.I  the  .t.,.  ,f  the  „p.Mie-,  .“reSf“d7ih*»l”'' 

death  of  a  king  of  Bithyuia  gave  him  an  opportunity  ;  and  he  dared  to 
the  western  conquerors  by  setting  up  a  pretender  tn  i-ha  to  defy 

the,  oletaed  th.’<li.pe»I.^  A.  thf  &  i.d.^Se^S”  ll!''* 
padocia  m  person,  and  expelled  the  luckless  Ariobarzanes  a  sponnrl  r 
.  The  disasters  of  the  Social  War  were  now  oarr^  dismay  and 
tion  to  t!ie  heart  of  the  republic.  Sulla  had  been  repeal  e??o 
of  her  best  commanders  in  her  defence.  Neverthelesi,  tLn  thf 
appeared  once  more  before  the  senate  with  entreaties  for  its  sunnor/  ll  d  I 
not  appeal  an  vain  to  the  old  Roman  constancy.  An  army  was  ^desn!!i-,.f  ^ 
to  restore  him,  and  once  more  Mithridates  bovved  to  the  storm  alSif  d 
from  the  disputed  territory.  But  the  Roman  officers  in  the  KCftl  ‘  1 

ptisfied  with  this  act  of  submission.  Tliey  incited  their  allies  tn  l 
invade  his  dominions,  and  when  appealed  \o  by  him,  refused  to  check  th“^ 
aggressions.  Theii  at  last  did  Mithridates  arm  in  his  own  defence 
an  immense  loroe  he  burst  upon  the  territories  both  of  the  republfc  JJ  f. 
allies.  He  chased  Ariobarzanes  a  third  time  from  hk  /-Irtrm'n? 
the  king  of  Bithynia,  supported  by  the  leo-ions  of  Eomp 

engagement,  overran  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  proclaimed  himsSf  fdAr  ^ 

and  when  in  the  intoxication  nf  Mithridates, 

anticipated.  Eighty  thousaS  rittXl  f  ’  ^  ^  spontaneously 


the  first  civil  war 

ant  with  adequate  fm^es!aud  haTStched^  this  formidable  assaih 

SSseXc~ntd  aShle'XeS^^ 
asmallminSXlL  tfbfs  ld 

favour.  Their  nobles  combined  of X  •  ™P°yanoe  attached  to  their 
of  the  paltry  h”ce  theiXtX  i  J  7“^°^  influence,  their  proletaries 
turning  their  discontent  to  his  nwr7*d7'*^f'  conceived  the  idea  of 

was  an  ancient  sympathy  and  this  7  Between  him  and  them  there 

He  offered  to  repSr  the  intflX  f  r®  aMiance. 

them  among  the  old  tribes^of  thp°pit  them,  and  to  diffuse 

i. ...  t  fsr 
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who  could  hold  out  to  him  at  least  a  distant  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of 
Mithridates.  With  this  guerdon  in  view,  he  paused  at  no  excess.  Taking 
Satiirniniis  as  his  model,  he  studied  only  to  surpass  him  in  audacity.  He 
marshalled  a  body  of  six  hundred  knights  around  his  person,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  his  opposition  senate.  He  attacked  the  consuls  in  the  public 
assembly  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  seized  and  massacred  the  son  of 
Pompeius  'Rufus.  Sulla,  the  other  consul,  being  pursued,  made  his  escape 
into  the  house  of  Marius,  where  he  was  least  likely  to  be  sought  for,  and  so 
babied  the  pursuers  wdio  ran  past  him.  Marius  himself  received  the  credit 
of  concealing  and  letting  him  out  by  another  door,  but  Sulla,  we  are  told, 
made  no  acknowledgment  of  such  a  service  in  his  memoirs.  Marius  indeed 
was  for  the  moment  triumphant.  Siilpicius,  having  cleared  the  Forum  of  his 
chief  opponents,  prevailed  on  the  populace  to  nominate  his  patron  to  the 
command  in  Asia ;  and  the  new  proconsul,  while  preparing  to  set  out  on  his 
mission,  despatched  two  tribunes  to  receive  the  army  of  Sulla.  But  Sulla, 
escaping  from  the  Forum,  had  repaired  directly  to  his  camp.  He  had  inflamed 
the  fury  of  his  devoted  soldiers  by  the  recital  of  his  double  injury.  While 
the  officers,  men  of  birth  and  national  feeling,  refused  to  listen  to  his  solici¬ 
tations,  the  men  responded  to  them  without  scruple,  and  carried  liis  banners 
towards  Rome,  killing  the  emissaries  of  i\Iarius  on  the  way.  Joined  by 
Pompeius  Rufus  with  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship,  these  tumultuous  bands 
resumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  army ;  and  Sulla  could  avow  himself 
with  some  show  of  legality  the  defender  of  the  state  and  avenger  of  the 
insults  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  her  chief  magistrates. 

This  daring  movement  was  entirely  unexpected.  Six  legions  advanced 
upon  the  city,  and  the  men  wlio  had  just  seized  the  government  were  totally 
unprovided  with  arms  to  resist  tliem.  Marins  sent  two  praetors  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  command  them  to  desist;  but  the  soldiers  neither  listened  to 
them,  nor  paused  in  their  march.  They  were  stripped  of  their  togas,  their 
fasces  were  broken,  and  themselves  ordered  to  return  with  every  mark  of 
indignity.  Such  violence  betokened  wmrse  to  follow.  The  citizens  were 
dismayed,  and  without  regard  either  to  Marius  or  Sulpicius,  sent  envoys  to 
entreat  the  advancing  generals  to  halt,  while  they  promised  to  do  full  justice 
to  their  cause  by  legal  and  peaceful  measures.  Sulla  himself,  it  is  said,  had 
faltered  in  his  daring  design ;  but  he  w'as  reassured  by  a  dream,  in  which  a 
strange  divinit}^,  whom  the  Romans  had  learned  to  worship  in  the  East,  placed 
a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and  directed  him  to  launch  it  against  his  enemies. 
He  advanced,  and  Marius,  having  vainly  attempted  to  raise  troops  to  oppose 
him,  fled  with  precipitation.  As  he  entered  the  city  tiles  and  stones  were 
hurled  on  his  soldiers  from  the  house-tops ;  hut  a  threat  of  burning  the  city 
soon  reduced  every  opponent  to  submission.  Sulla  had  conquered  Rome.^ 

But  the  conqueror  was  moderate  in  the  use  of  his  victory.  He  caused 

[1  The  Eoman  historian  Elorus  comments  on  and  classifies  the  wara  thus :  “  This  only  was 
■wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  Romans  that  they  should  raise  up  an  nniiaturi  war 
among  themselves  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  Porum,  citizens  should  fight  with  citizens, 
like  gladiators  in  an  amphitheatre.  I  should  bear  the  calamity,  however,  with  greater  patience 
if  plebeian  leaders  or  contemptible  nobles  had  been  at  the  head  of  such  atrocity ;  hut  even  Marius 
and  Sulla  (0  indignity  1  such  men,  such  generals  1),  the  grace  and  glory  of  their  age.  ’em  their 
eminent  characters  to  this  worst  of  evils.  It  was  carried  on,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  under 
three  constellations,  the  first  movement  being  light  and  moderate,  an  affray  rather  than  a  war, 
for  the  violence  prevailed  only  between  the  leaders  themselves  ;  in  the  next  rising,  the  victory 
spread  with  greater  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole  senate ;  the 
third  conflict  exceeded  not  merely  animosity  between  citizens,  bnt  that  between  enemies,  the 
fury  of  the  wax  being  support^  by  the  strength  of  all  Italy,  and  rancour  raging  till  none  remained 
to  be  killed.”! 
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his  troops  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and  limited  his  persomd  ven¬ 
geance  to  exacting  the  death  of  twelve  of  his  enemies.  Sulpicius  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  and  put  to  the  sword.  Sulla  enfranchised 
the"^  betrayer  for  his  obedience  to  the  edict,  and  then  cast  him  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock  for  his  treachery  to  his  master.  Marius  himself  escaped  out  of 
the  city,  while  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  upon  that  of  his  son  also. 
On  the  morrow  Sulla  summoned  the  people  to  assemble  in  the  Forum.  He 
explained  to  them  that  factious  foes  had  compelled  him  to  resort  to  force ; 
but  having  once  taken  up  arms  he  Avas  determined  not  to  la}^  them  down  till 
he  had  secured  the  power  of  the  insulted  nobles  against  the  future  aggressions 
of  the  tribunes.  Sulpicius,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  had  recalled 
the  exiles  of  the  Variaii  law,  and  increased  the  influence  of  the  Italians  in 

the  comitia.  Sulla  abrogated  all  these  enact¬ 
ments,  and  to  insure  the  permanence  of  his 
own,  repealed  the  solemn  statute  which  gave 
the  force  of  law  to  the  plehiscita,  or  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  Tlie  violence  of  Marius 
drove  his  rival  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
established  a  counter-revolution  upon  the 
ruins  of  tribunician  ambition.  But  Sulla 
Avas  not  yet  prepared  to  enforce  an  oligar¬ 
chical  tyranny  against  every  constitutional 
prescription.  He  left  the  people  the  free 
exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and  professed 
himself  not  dissatisfied  with  their  baldness 
in  rejecting  a  nephew  of  his  own  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  consulship. 

Cn.  Octavius,  a  firm  but  independent 
supporter  of  the  senate,  obtained  one  place ; 
but  the  people  gave  him  for  a  colleague 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  AvellknoAvn  as  a  partisan 
of  Marius.  Sulla  pretended,  perhaps,  to 
guide  them  in  this  latter  choice ;  he  claimed 
the  right  of  binding  the  new  consul  to 
favour  his  OAvn  measures  by  a  solemn  AmAA% 
At  his  direction  Cinna  ascended  the  Capitol, 
with  a  stone  in  his  hand,  which,  when  he 
had  taken  the  oath,  he  hurled  to  the  ground, 

^  imprecating  upon  himself  that  he  might  he 
cast  as  violently  out  of  the  city,  if  he  failed  to  observe  it.  -The  Romans  Avere 
deeply  impressed  by  such  religious  formalities ;  and  the  peculiar  horror  with, 
which  they'  regarded  Cinna’s  later  atrocities  was  coloured,  perhaps,  by  indig¬ 
nation  at  his  perjury.  For,  no  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  office  than 
lie  proceeded  at  once  to  disturb  the  settlement  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
respect,  and  caused  a  process  to  be  instituted  against  Sulla  himself.  But 
Sulla  Avas  eager  to  commence  operations  against  Mithridates,  and  neither 
staved  to  meet  the  charge  nor  to  punish  the  accuser.  The  victory  he 
anticipated  Avould  be  a  sufficient  ansAver  to  the  people,  and  give  him  the 
means  of  completing  the  policy  of  which  he  had  hitherto  laid  only  the 
loundations. 

MeanAvMle  Marius  was  flying  for  his  life,  and  hiding  the  nead  upon  Avhieh 
a  pi  ice  had  been  set.  His  romantic  adventures  are  narrated  Avitli  great  ani¬ 
mation  by  his  biographer  Plutarch.  On  quitting  Rome  he  was  separated 
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in  the  darkness  of  the  niglit  from  the  partisans  who  aided  his  escape.  Retiring 
to  a  farm  he  possessed  at  Solonium  he  despatched  his  son  to  get  provisions 
from  a  kinsman  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  during  his  absence,  fearful  of  a 
surprise,  or  suspicious,  perhaps,  of  his  nearest  friends,  he  abandoned  this 
retreat  and  hurried  to  Ostia,  where  he  knew  that  a  vessel  was  in  waiting 
for  him.  The  son  reached  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  but  the 
house  was  immediately  invested  by  the  enemy’s  scouts,  and  he  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  saved  from  their  pursuit,  being  conveyed  in  a  wagon,  hidden  under  a 
load  of  beans,  to  the  house  of  his  wife  in  Rome.  The  next  night  he  made 
his  way  to  the  sea,  and  embarking  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Libya,  arrived  there 
in  safety. 

The  elder  Marius  was  wafted  along  the  coast  of  Italy  by  a  favourable 
wind,  but  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Geminius,  a  personal  enemy,  one 
of  the  chief  people  of  Tarracina,  he  charged  the  mariners  to  avoid  touching  at 
that  place.  Unfortunately  the  wind  changed,  and  a  strong  gale  setting 
in  shore,  they  were  unable  to  keep  out  at  sea.  The  old  man  himself,  alarmed 
at  his  danger,  and  tormented  with  sea-sickness,  bade  them  run  to  land,  which 
they  reached  near  Circeii.  They  were  now  also  in  want  of  provisions,  in 
search  of  which  they  descended  from  the  bark,  and  wandered  along  the  shore. 
Some  herdsmen  to  whom  they  applied,  but  who  had  nothing  to  give  them, 
recognised  Marius,  and  warned  him  that  horsemen  had  been  just  seen  riding 
about  in  quest  of  him.  Weary  and  famishing,  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  com¬ 
panions  hardly  less  harassed  than  himself,  he  turned  from  the  road  and 
plunged  into  a  deep  forest,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  extreme  suffering. 
The  next  day,  compelled  by  hunger,  and  wishing  to  make  use  of  his  remain¬ 
ing  strength  before  he  was  completely  exhausted,  he  once  more  sought  the 
highways  in  quest  of  some  hospitable  retreat.  He  kept  up  his  spirits  and 
those  of  his  followers  by  repeating  to  them  the  prodigies  which  had  foretold  his 
greatness  in  youth,  and  assured  them  that  he  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  high¬ 
est  magistracy  yet  a  seventh  time.  He  had  arrived  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  Minturnae,  when  they  perceived  a  troop  of  horse  advancing  towards 
them,  and  at  the  same  moment  two  barks  sailing  along  the  coast.  Running 
down  to  the  sea  as  fast  as  their  strength  would  aUow,  and  casting  themselves 
into  the  water,  they  swam  towards  the  vessels.  Mariufe,  corpulent  and  heavy, 
and  quite  overcome  with  fatigue,  was  carried  or  hurried  along  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  slaves,  and  with  difficulty  lifted  on  board,  while  the  horsemen,  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  in  pursuit,  shouted  to  the  sailors  to  abandon  him  in  the  waves. 
The  sailors  touched  with  pity  at  first  refused  to  surrender  him,  and  the 
horsemen  rode  off  in  anger  ;  but  they  presently  changed  their  minds, 
brought  their  bark  to  shore,  and  induced  Marius  to  quit  it,  and  take  food 
and  rest  on  land,  while  they  waited,  as  they  ^pretended,  for  the  evening 
breeze.  As  soon  as  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  vessel  and  laid  on  the  grass  his 
bearers  rejoined  the  ship  ;  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  he  found  himself  be¬ 
trayed  and  abandoned.  For  some  time  he  lay  in  despair ;  at  last  he  rose, 
and  made  another  effort  to  save  himself. 

The  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  at  which  he  had  been  put  on  shore, 
was  a  desolate  swamp,  through  which  the  wretched  Marius  waded  with  pain 
and  difficulty,  till  he  reached  an  old  man’s  lonely  cottage.  Falling  at  his 
feet  he  begged  him  to  save  a  man  who,  if  he  escaped  from  bis  present 
dangers,  would  reward  him  beyond  all  his  hopes.  The  man,  who  either 
knew  Marius  of  old,  or  perceived  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  the 
greatness  of  his  rank,  offered  him  shelter  in  his  hut,  if  shelter  was  all  he 
needed,  but  promised  to  conceal  him  in  the  marshes,  if  he  was  flying  from 
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the  pursuit  of  enemies.  With  the  old  man’s  assistance  Marius  hid  himself 
in  a  hole  by  the  river’s  side,  and  covered  himself  with  reeds  and'sedge. 

But  Geminius  of  Tarracina  was  in  hot  pursuit.^  After  ransacking  every 
place  of  refuge  far  and  near,  he  reached  the  hut  in  the  morass,  and  loudly 
questioned  the  occupant.  Marius,  who  overheard  what  was  passing,  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  drew  himself  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  buried 
Mmself  up  to  the  chin  in  the  water.  In  this  position  he  was  discovered, 
dragged  out,  and  led  naked  to  Minturnse.  The  magistrates  here  and  else¬ 
where  had  received  orders  to  make  search  for  the  fugitive,  and  to  puf  him 
to  death  when  taken.  The  decurions  of  Minturnse  met  to  deliberate,  and 
resolved  to  execute  the  sentence  and  claim  the  reward.  But  none  of  their 
citizens  would  undertake  the  ^gracious  office.  Marius  was  placed  in  cus¬ 
tody  in  a  private  house ;  a  Cimbrian  slave,  a  captive  of  Vercellse,  was  sent 
with  a  sword  to  despatch  him.  Marius  was  crouching  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  man,  so  ran  the  legend,  declared  that  a  bright  flame 
glared  from  Ms  eyes,  and  a  voice  issued  from  the  gloom,  “  Wretch,  dare  you 
to  slay  Caius  Marius  ?  ”  The  barbarian  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
throwing  Ms  sword  down  rushed  through  the  door,  exclaiming,  “I  cannot 
kill  Caius  Marius.”  The  Minturnians  were  shocked  and  penetrated  with 
remorse  :  ‘'*Let  him  go,”  they  said,  “  where  he  pleases,  as  an  exile,  and  suffer 
in  some  other  place  whatever  fate  is  reserved  for  him.  And  let  us  pray  that 
the  gods  visit  us  not  with  their  anger,  for  ejecting  Marius  from  our  city  in 
poverty  and  rags.”  Thereupon  all  the  chief  people  of  the  place  presented 
themselves  before  him  in  a  body,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  with  honour  to 
.  the  seacoast,  furnishing  him  at  the  same  time  with  everything  requisite  for 
his  comfort.  There  was  need  of  expedition,  and  their  nearest  way  lay 
through  the  sacred  grove  of  Marica,  into  which  whatever  was  once  carried 
was  never  permitted  to  be  again  carried  out.  But  when  an  old  man 
exclaimed  that  no  road  was  impassable  to  Marius,  his  voice  was  hailed  as  a 
divine  monition,  and  superstition  herself  fell  before  the  champion  of  Italy.  ^ 

Marius  thus  effected  Ms  escape  from  his  nearest  pursuers.  He  set  sail 
for  Africa,  hut  landing  for  vrater  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  vejy  nearly 
taken  and  slain.  On  the  shores  of  Africa  he  hoped  to  find  allies  among 
the  chieftains  of  Numidia,  with  whom  he  had  formed  relations  of  amity  at  the 
period  of  his  war  against  Jugurtha.  He  landed  to  await -the  result  of  his 
negotiations.  While  he  sat  in  silent  meditation  among  the  ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage,  himself  a  livelier  image  of  ruin  hardly  less  appalling,  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  province  sent  to  warn  him  to  be  gone.  The  Numidians  could 
not  venture  to  shelter  Mm,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  an  island 
off  the  coast,  where  he  continued  for  a  time  unmolested. 

While  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbrians  was  thus  flying  before  the  face  of 
Ms  own  countrymen,  and  his  triumphant  rival  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Mithridates  in  the  East,  affairs  were  hurrying  on  to  a  new  and  unexpected 
revolution  at  Rome.  The  Samnites  had  never  entirely  laid  down  their  arms 
at  the  general  pacification  of  Italy ;  they  rose  under  their  leader,  Pontius 
Teiesinus,  excited  fresh  movements  among  the  slaves  and  bandits  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  one  moment  threatened  a  descent  upon  Sicily. 
Metellus  Pius,  to  whom  the  repression  of  this  new  Social  War  was  entrusted, 
was  unable  to  bring  tbe  enemy  to  a  decisive  engagement,  but  continued  to 
make  head  against  them  with  various  alternations  of  success.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  still  arrayed  in  Picenum,  under  the  banners  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish  his  command  at  the  conclusion^  of 
hostilities  in  that  quarter.  The  senate  despatched  the  late  consul  Pompeius 
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Eufus  to  receiye  its  legions  from  his  hands.  But  it  had  no  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  soldiers  demands  for  pay  or  largesses,  and  its  emissary  met  with  a 
cold  reception  from  these  disappointed  mercenaries.  Their  discontent  soon 
broke  out  m  open  mutiny,  instigated,  as  has  been  generally  suspected,  by 
Pompeius  Strabo  himself.  Eufus  was  massacred  before  the  altar  at  whi^ 
he  wajs  sacrificing.  Strabo  presently  appeared  among  the  mutineers  and  re¬ 
stored  order,  without  instituting  inquiry  or  inflicting  punishment  Such 
were  the  dispositions  of  the  army  and  the  general  upon  whom  Rome  was 
now  compelled  to  rely,  both  for  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  the 
of  the  established  government. 

As  soon  as  SuUa  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  Cinna  made  no  further  conceal¬ 
ment  of  his  desigrm.  Avowing  himself  the  restorer  of  the  late  order  of 
thmp,  he  demanded  the  recaR  of  the  exOes  of  his  party,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  laws  of  SulpiciM,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  and  final  emancipation  of 
ItRy.  In  the  actual  temper  of  the  public  mind,  such  demands  could  not 
fell  to  produce  a  sedition  in  the  Forum.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  result  A 
disturbance  ensued,  and  blood  was  shed.  But  Cinna  had  miscalculated  his 
stren^h.  1  he  new  citizens,  upon  whose  efforts  he  rehed,  were  few  in  num- 
f  colleague  Octavius,  and  even  a  majority  of  the  tribunes 

of  the  plebs,  together  with,  the  mass  of  the  original  citizens,  united  them¬ 
selves  against  him.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  drove  his  partisans  out  of 
the  city.  Cmna,  we  may  suppose,  counted  in  this  abortive  attempt  upon  the 
support  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  while  that  general,  reserved  and  perhaps  unde¬ 
cided,  contented  himself  with  observing  it  from  a  distance,  and  leaving  the 
two  factions  to  weaken  and  exhaust  each  other.  ® 

The  victorious  party  proceeded  to  deprive  Cinna  of  the  consulship,  and 
elected  L.  Merula,  a  flamen  of  Jupiter,  a  man  respectable  for  his  birth  and 
reputed  integrity,  in  his  room.  Cinna,  proscribed  and  outlawed,  betook 
himself  to  the  new  citizens  of  Campania,  and  declaimed  to  them  on  the  per¬ 
secution  to  which  he  was  exposed  for  his  devotion  to  their  interests.  The 
Campanians  discovered  more  zeal  for  the  defence  of  their  newly  acquired 
rights  than  they  had  evinced  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  them.  Cinna  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  collecting  an  armed  following.  Many  exiles  of  his  party  flocked 
to  his  standard,  and  among  them  was  Q.  Sertorius,  an  officer  of  distinction. 
Nor  did  he  scruple  to  unite  himself  with  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  republic.  Clothed  in  black,  with  disordered  hair  and 
beard,  he  ventured  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  Roman  general  commanding  in 
Campania,  and  moved  the  soldiers  to  compassion  at  the  sight  of  a  consul 
kneeling  to  them  in  supplication.  They  insisted  on  placing  themselves 
under  his  orders.  At  the  head  of  a  Roman  army  he  demanded  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  his  rights,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  his  opponents. 

Wandering  ^  from  coast  to  coast,  and  threading  the  ambuscades  of  a 
thousand  enemies,  Marius  was  not  unapprised  of  the  events  that  were  pass¬ 
ing.  He  found  means  of  communicating  with  Ms  friends,  and  when  he 
suddenly  threw  himself  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  he  was  joined  by  several 
adherents  with  a  band  of  five  hundred  fugitive  slaves.  Etruria  was  crowded, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  a  pqpulation  of  serfs,  whose  native  masters  kept  them  in 
a  state  of  degradation  and  misery.  Unconscious  of  the  political  questions  in 
agitation,  these  men  flocked  to  the  adventurer’s  banner  as  the  symbol  of 
vengeance  and  plunder.  While  Marius  advanced  upon  the  city  from  the 
west,  Cinna  was  slowly  approaching  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  the  same  time  Sertorius  and  Carho  threatened  her  from  other  quarters, 
and  Rome  found  herself  encircled  by  four  armies  of  her  own  rebellious 
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citizens,  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Samnite  insurrection  To'I'/i 

these  accumulating  dangers,  the  senate  hastily  recalled  Meteilus 

him  make  peace  with  the  Samnites  on  any  terms.  But  the  conditint^'^t/ 

e..acted  m  the  insolence  of  this  triumphladmission  to  the  fSo£e 

pensation  for  their  losses,  the  surrender  without  return  or  rSroeitv  ^ 
their  fugitive  slaves  — were  intolerable  to  the  pride  of  the  Ttn^o^  ^ 
Meteilus  ventured  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  broke  off  the  nevoffS' 
He  left  a  small  detachment  under  his  lieutenant  Plautius  to  rtl 

advance  of  the  enemy,  while  he  hastened  in  person  to  Rome  Plo 

was  speedily  overpowered,  and  the  rebel  RomLs  were  rS;oed  bv 
whole  strength  of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  which  devoted  RomfitsJlf 
destruction.  There  can  be  no  peace,  they  exclaimed  for  Ttflli- 
forest  shall  be  extirpated  in  which  the  Roman  wolves  liwe  made^tb 
a  den.  The  senate  was  reduced  to  extremity  Envoys  S  iTitl 
to  the  quarters  of  Pompeius  Strabo  in  Picenura  •  his  oommn^  t 
ledged,  his  services  were  invoked,  his  return  to  the  defence  oT  the^T' 
earnestly  entreated.  At  this  moment  Strabo  might  feel  hiXlf  tb.  , 
of  his  country’s  destinies  ;  but  he  still  vacillated  t 
continued  apparently  to  treat  with  both  parties  until  the 
oess^  of  the  Marians  diminished  the  value  of  his  adl  eston 

ortas  some  accounte  rSate  was  S  b  “r  ^ 

that  he  was  aotuaUy  assassikatel  lightning.  It  is  not  improbable 

tatiJn  ™s*2„t\TcFnM  te  ^ 

were  refused,  a  second  was  onlv“charOT>d°f  When  these 

received  it  seated  in  his  curule^  chlTr^  w'rt  °  amnesty.  Cinna 

office  which  he  claimed  to  bear  Ma the  ensigns  of  the  consular 
unshorn,  and  clothed  in  the  black  r  ®tood  by  his  side,  squalid  and 
gloomy  silence  int^relf  1  th.  wTt  “  "'id  his 

Cmna  vouchsafed  the  deputation  Rnt  "“ihiguous  reply  which 

parley.  The  senate  hasteS  to  tvite  b  "^owed  for 

^  Then,  at  last,  Marius  open^  hk  m.^fb 

he  exclaimed,  “must  not  Ltei  toe“°tv ” 
his  consulship,  of  his  associate  tr,  b;?  ''fstoration  of  Cinna  to 

^vea  Rome  from  being  delivered  to  tbTsam  ■+“‘^  Pri’^ileges,  may  have 
the  victorious  generals  had  stQI  their  Samnites  for  destruction ;  but 
not  shrink  from  surrendering-  the  citi  ?  solmers  to  satisfvq  and  they  did 
had  pledged  their  words  for^thr»!fH  P^““der  and  massacre.  Thev 

augurs  whom  he  had  eonsulted^had  vf  e  Octavius,  and  the 

^u  consulted  had  ventured  to  assure  Mm  of  his  security. 
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Fortified  by  these  assurances  he  had  repelled  the  entreaties  of  Ms  friends 
to  effect  his  escape,  .and  had  declared  that  as  consul  he  would  never  desert 
his  country.  He  had  betaken  himself  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  Janicu- 
ium,  and  there  seated  himself  in  his  curule  chair,  with  the  ensigns  of  his 
office  around  him.  Here  he  soon  learned  that  neither  the  dignity  of  his  office 
nor  the  promises  of  the  victors  would  command  respect.  But  he  refused 
to  rise  from  his  place,  and  when  a  band  of  assassins  approached  him,  calmly 
offered  himself  to  the  sword.^  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  to  Cinna,  by  whose  order  it  was  suspended  before  the  rostra.  This, 
it  is  said,  was  the  first  instance  of  the  public  exhibition  of  these  horrid 
trophies  of  civil  war,  and  the  custom,  which  became  but  too  frequent 
in  the  subsequent  contests  of  the  Roman  factions,  was  thus  inaugurated  in 
the  person  of  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  city.  As  the  massacre  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  bodies  of  the  knights  and  meaner  citizens  were  cast  out  for 
burial,  but  the  mangled  heads  of  the  senators  were  reserved  for  exhibition 
in  the  Forum.  ^  The  thirst  for  vengeance  or  plunder  was  succeeded  by  a 
savage  delight  in  the  horrors  which  accompanied  it,  and  the  populace  itself, 
debauched  and  degraded,  learned  to  gloat  upon  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
In  the  list  of  slain  are  included  many  of  the  noblest  names  of  Rome.  P. 
Crassus,  who  had  been  both  consul  and  censor,  either  slew  himself  or  was 
killed  by  the  assassins.  M.  Antonius,  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  long 
afterwards  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  leader  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  whom  he  had  almost  moved  by 
his  eloquence  to  spare  him.  Two  of  the  Julii,  kinsmen  of  Julius  G^fisar, 
the  future  dictator,  suffered.  Some  were  caught  and  murdered  in  the  act 
of  flying ;  others,  who  ventured  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  me'rcy  of 
Marius,  were  coldly  repulsed  and  cruelly  slaughtered. 

Marius  himself  seldom  condescended  to  answer  their  entreaties  ;  but  his 
followers  were  instructed  to  spare  those  only  to  whom  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  kiss.  The  swords  of  the  hired  assassins  were  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  the  adherents  of  Sulla  and  the  aristocratic  faction,  the 
special  objects  of  the  conqueror’s  vengeance;  but  their  numbers  were 
speedily  swelled  by  slaves  and  Italians,  who  sacrificed  men  of'  every  party  to 
their  indiscriminate  fury. 

For  a  few  days  Cinna  and  Marius  allowed  these  ruffians  to  riot  un¬ 
checked.  At  last  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  arrest  their  career  of  sys¬ 
tematic  murder  and  pillage.  Sertorius  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
repressing  them  with  a  military  force,  and  the  assassins  themselves  were 
made  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword  they  had  so  long  wielded  with  impunity. 
But  the  new  rulers  of  the  city  continued  to  destroy  by  the  forms  of  judicial 
process  the  victims  who  had  escaped  tumultuary  violence.  Cinna  could  not 
pardon  the  illustrious  Merula  the  crime  of  having  succeeded  to  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  which  he  had  been  himself  deprived.  The  flamen  of  Jupiter  opened 
his  own  veins,  after  a  solemn  declaration  in  writing  that  he  had  previously 
laid  aside  his  tufted  cap  of  office,  that  he  might  not  involve  his  country  in 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Catulus,  the  noble  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  last 
battle  against  the  Cimbri,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  vainly  begged  for 
life.  “You  must  die,”  was  the  only  response  vouchsafed  him;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  suffocate  himself  with  charcoal  in  a  newly  plastered  chamber. 

[^On  this  act  of  Octavius,  Beeslyo  cynically  commeiits  :  “He  was  an  obstinate,  dull  man ; 
and  if  the  burlesque  of  the  conduct  of  the  senators  when  the  Gauls  took  Rome  was  really  enacted, 
theatrical  display  must  have  been  cold  comfort  for  fiaose  of  -  his  party  on  whom,  his  incapacity 
brought  ruin.”] 
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Cinna  and  Manus  now  began  to  reorganise  the  government  of  fhl 
Not  deigning  even  to  summon  the  assembly  of  tht  tribe?  thlv  o  ^ 
themselves  by  their  oivn  authority  to  the  highest  magisSaL  °“^^^^ 
tecame  consul  for  the  seventh  time.  At  the  age  of  seventf  wft7v 
broken  and  strength  failing  which  had  borne  hhn  through  ^  mat v  fl«  ‘‘ 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  aspirations  and  aecomnlilLd  /hf I 
the  assurance  of  which  had  nerved  his  courage  in  sueb  diVo 
Nevertheless,  while  Cinna  reserved  for  himself  f  he  adiSLisSL^rafeS 
in  Italy,  the  old  general  was  destined  to  resume  the  command 

himself  once  more  mth  the  usurpers  of  the  commonwealth 
Manus,  upon  whom  the  auguries  of  his  young  r^val^uW 

i®®®  impression  than  tiie  prognosti 
cations  of  his  oim  triumphs,  shuddered  at  the  apmof cW 
cont^t,  in  which  he  felt  himself  doomed  to  hTwo^7 
Harassed  by  terrific  dreams,  or  worn  out  by  nSitlv 
watchings,  he  sought  escape  from  his  own  thoughts  bv 
constant  intozication.i  Wearied  with  life,  Knld 
hardly  wish  to  protract  the  existence  ivhich  had  become 
so  intolerable  a.  burden  to  him.  One  evening  it 
related,  while  walking  with  some  friends  mW  Rim 
per,  he  fell  to  talking  of  the  incSents  of  Ms  lift 
beginning  with  his  boyhood;  and  after  enumerating 
Ms  triumphs  and  his  perils,  no  man  of  sense,  he  ^id 

S  whic^f  alternations; 

upon  which  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  keening 

^  for  seven  days  successively,  thus  died.  Vf 
are  tempted  to  suspect  that,  impelled  by  disgust  and 
despair,  he  shortened  his  last  days  by  sMcil  S 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with 

>  towts  wirR°f  story 

accorMnl  ^c  f ceremony.  In  ancient  times, 
slauS  rL  tradition,  it  had  been  customary  to 
'^®®,  captives  on  the  tomb  of  the 
departed  hero;  but  if  any  such  usage  had  actually 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  it  had  been  long  sof^ 
ened  at  lea,st  into  a,n  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  combats. 
Staxhaed  BiiAEEa  yn  this  occasion,  however,  the  tribune  Flavius 

iimbna  determined  to  immMate  a  uTue  vS 

the  venerable  Mucins  Sesevola*tiMeWef°ffR®  •  ^®  therefore  caused 

pyre,  and  bade  the  sacrificer  plunge  a  cwnr  l  jurists,  to  be  led  before  the 
old  man  was  allowed  to  be  carrmd  off  =>  *^,1*^*°  The  wounded 

whose  care  he  recovered.  But  when  ^ 

brought  him  to  the  bar  of  iudgmen?  -  heard  that  he  stiU  lived,  he 

against  Mm,  coldly  replied  ^  -  ^  ^®?^  what  charge  he  liad 

told  by  VaMrius  MX^’is  Snndfd  ftory  thus 

passage  in  Cicero,  who  only  savs  ^  misapprehension  of  a 

[iIhne.say,..tte3towi!,rLT  fo  he 

ever,  accepts  it  m  possible.^  credits  it  to  a  calumny  of  his  enemies.  Long,  how- 
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wounded.!  If  the  tribune  had  intended  to  make  a  sacrifice,  he  would  hardly 
have  suffered  it  to  remain  incomplete.  Only  eleven  years  before,  human 
sacrifices  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  But  in  many  expi¬ 
atory  and  lustral  rites,  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood  was  retained  as  a 
type  of  the  ancient  usage  with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confounded. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  historians  have  passed  over  this  shocking  occur¬ 
rence  in  total  silence ;  and  the  actual  death  of  Scmvola  will  he  related  at  a 
later  period.  & 

Ihne  **  passes  upon  Marius  a  very  evenly  tempered  and  impartial  judgment. 
In  his  view,  Marius  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  genuine  old  Roman,  having, 
however,  the  faults  no  less  than  the  virtues  of  the  rude,  illiterate  peasant  who 
is  also  a  daring  and  in  the  main  successful  soldier.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
eminent  military  service  rendered  to  Rome  by  Marius,  or  to  doubt  his  essential 
honesty  of  purpose.  His  political  sagacity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  than 
open  to  challenge ;  he  was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  his  associates 
when  the  scene  of  action  changed  from  the  battle-field  to  the  Forum.  ‘"Morbid 
ambition  and  revengeful  passion,”  says  Ihne,  “  urged  him  at  last  to  deeds  which 
made  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  Rome  if  he  had 
never  been  born.”  Tliis  may  seem  a  somewhat  harsh  verdict,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  perhaps  as  nearly  just  as  sweeping  estimates  of  important  characters  are 
wont  to  be.  Equally  just  is  Ihne  s  further  suggestion  that  the  darkest  deeds  of 
Marius  were  probably  committed  when  he  was  "‘half  mad  from  sufferings  and 
indignities  he  had  endured,  and  when  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  what  be  was 
doing.”  Ihne  finds  that  on  the  whole  Marius  gains  by  comparison  with  Sulla, 
since  the  latter  acted  in  cool  blood  and  after  due  reflection  in  consigning 
thousands  of  his  fellow  men  to  death.  But  while  this  may  perhaps  be  admitted 
in  one  view,  as  testing  merely  qualities  of  heart,  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  as 
fairly  apportioning  the  genius  of  the  two  men ;  for,  even  in  the  view  just 
suggested,  the  cruelties  of  Marius  were  the  result  of  impulsive  weakness,  whereas 
the  seeming  cruelties  of  Sulla  were  designed  to  carry  forward  important  political 
ends.** 

MEASTJKES  OF  CIOA  AND  VALERIIJS  FLACCTJS 

Ginn  a  now  chose  for  his  colleague  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  same  who,  as 
consul  fourteen  years  before,  had  aided  Marius  to  crush  the  conspiracy  of 
Saturninus;  an  appointment  wdiich  seems  to  betoken  considerable  respect 
for  the  usages  of  the  state ;  for  Flaccus,  though  formerly  both  consul  and 
censor,  had  taken  much  less  part  in  the  recent  contest  than  either  Garbo 
or  Sertorius,  ivhose  inferior  rank  counterbalanced  their  higher  services. 
Cinna  was  now  actively  engaged  in  fulfilling  his  pledges  to  his  allies.  Cen¬ 
sors  'were  elected  on  purpose  to  effect  the  complete  eiuancipation  of  Italy  by 
suppressing  the  ten  Italian  tribes,  and  enrolling  the  new  citizens  of  the 
Plautian  law  among  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  city.  Whether  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  based  upon  a  principle  of  numerical  equalisation,  or  of  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution,  or  whether  it  was  attempted  to  combine  the  two,  we  have, 
perhaps,  no  means  of  determining ;  but  thus  the  last  remaining  distinction 
between  the  Romans  and  Italians  was  effaced,  for  as  many  at  least  of  the 
latter  class  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  privilege.  The 
Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  others  still  scorned  to  accept  it.  Another  measure, 

P  See  Valerius  Maximus/  and  Cicero. Mommsen  credits  the  story,  and  Dyer*  calls 
it  “one  of  those  ferocious  jokes  which  find  the’"  parallel  only  amidst  the  butcheries  of  the  French 
KeYolution.’^] 
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uadertaken  by  Flaccus,  was  more  delicate,  aad  more  e’enerallv 
The  consu^  ventured  to  enact  an  adjustment  of  debts,  InTSve  the  a 
mulatmg  distress  of  the  poorer  citizens,  by  enabling  all  f“.“‘ 

cancelled  by  the  payment'  of  one-fourth’ o/tS  pSipl 
as  the  Romans  phrased  it,  silver  for  coppers:  for  the  Conner  on', 
as  was  made  equivalent  for  the  purpoleVthe  silver  sEce  i^iieb  f 
time  was  of  four  times  its  intrinsic  value.  After  so  lono-  a’serie^  f 
and  revolutions,  and  the  fatal  changes  which  had  lono-  been  oner  t®  ^  'T® 
possession  of  property,  it  is  possible  that  this  meafure  Ls^adont^'’^ 
necessary  expedient.  But  whatever  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  m  ^  ^ 

been,  the  stroke  was  of  fearful  auo-ury  for  the  fntn-PA  5  r  ?  have 
kindle  criminal  hopes  in  the  dissolute  Ld  discontended  fot 

15?“  i- 1—  “S™  dSrarprs  ^ 

E^^st  to  watch  the  movements  of  Sulla  ^ 

•f  tt.  j.pSSirSiteL‘L‘'fbJ3 1£  ™,1 

The  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  had  fallen  withouf 

into  his  hands.  The  Roman  province  of  4sia  W  o  resistance 

reived  to  ™w  ..ste,  .da  5«E5.U. 

tee  ygean  Sea,  accepting  the  submission  of  its  rich  3  fl  had  crossed 
and  his  admiral  Arohelaus  had  captured  Athens  flourishing  islands, 

the  Pirieus  and  all  its  naval  storeTand  “ 

for  the  most  part,  favourably  disposed  fli  ri  were, 

to  break  the  rod  of  procoLhar  ^oppL^In 

how  far  the  contagion  of  provincia?  dicafPelt-r  to  foresee 

Sulla  landed  on  the  eastern^shores  of  the  AdrPir 
the  reconquest  of  one  hemispherroflhe 


SULLA  IN  GEEECE 

the  undiiided  resmirces  of  career  of  eastern  conquest, 

conscious  that  Te  was  oSy  to  to  sustain  him.  Sull^  was 

moment  triumphant,  was  he  well  I  ne^  ^  the 

arrived  to  him  from  R^me  ‘hat 

and  perils  of  the  friends  he  had^left  behR^v'"^™  accounts  of  the  fears 
commencement  of  the  vear  87  w  th  a  £1  4“.'  at  the 

means  of  recruiting,  and  he  mio-ht  anorphin^ku'?  '^hioh  he  had  no 

year  he  would  be  superseded  bv  anerther  'I'®  course  of  another 

of  his  enemies.  He  \,d  Tot  TToTent  to 

licentiousness  of  Ms  soldiers  of  checking  the 

ftscipline,  wiiieh  must  have  been  a  the  long  re}a.xed  bands 

pelled  to  stimulate  their  ardour  and  ^  ^eisare,  he  was  eom- 

mdulgence  and  license  more  complete  Sie  co®"’  “’f  f?®"®®  additional 

to  be  marked  by  plunder,  devasSn  and  Jp.-?  ^® 

Asia  to  gorge  his  men  with  bonftr  Klf  -l  He  traversed  Greece  and 

invader  from  the  eS.  L  sa/red  Z  against  the 

Ephesim,  and  Olympia  fell  suceisTvdt  f  EpWawas, 

hw  soldiers  were  elated  to  the  utmost  "he  lp°d  tK  j  the  spirits  of 

which  h^e  speedily  reduced,  and  to  Jn!“  of  Athens, 

teied  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  and  mnf  Eoaotia  he  enoouii- 

pen  new,  and  routed  them  m  the  great  battle  of 
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Chseronea  (86).  Flaccus  was  now  advancing  upon  his  steps,  and  summon¬ 
ing  to  surrender  his  command  to  his  legitimate  successor. 

He  was  about  to  turn  boldly  upon  the  intruders,  confident  of  his  soldiers’ 
devotion,  when  Mithridates  placed  a  second  army  within  his  reach.  A  second 
great  battle  at  Orchomenos  broke  the  power  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  reducing 
him  to  act  on  the  defensive  beyond  the  waters  of  the  -®gean.  Greece  remained 
as  a  clear  stage  for  the  Roman  armies  to  contend  upon.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  86  Sulla  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Thessaly,  while  Flaccus,  not 
venturing  to  engage  him,  had  moved  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  watched 
him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  Among  the  new  consul’s 
officers  w^as  Flavius  Fimbria,  the  tribune  whose  ferocity  has  already  been 
signalised.  Beloved  by  the  soldiers  whose  licentiousness  he  encouraged, 
while  his  general  strove  fruitlessly  to  repress  it,  Fimbria  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  himself  independent  of  the  government  at  home,  and  acting  the 
part  of  a  Strabo  or  a  Sulla  himself.  Flaccus  was  assassinated  in  his  camp, 
and  Fimbria,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  instigated  the  deed,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  general  in  his  room  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  But  neither  they 
nor  their  new  leader  chose  to  measure  themselves  with  the  rival  imperator 
in  Thessaly.  Passing  over  into  Asia  (85)  they  ravaged  every  fertile  plain 
and  wealthy  city,  attacked  the  forces  of  Mithridates  wherever  they  could 
reach  them,  and  defeated  a  son  of  the  great  king  himself.  Mithridates  was 
driven  out  of  Pergamus,  and  reduced  to  shelter  himself  in  Pitane,  where  he 
must  have  been  captured,  had  not  Lucullus,  a  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  removed 
the  fleet  mth  which  he  co-operated  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
upstart  Fimbria  from  snatching  the  honour  of  such  a  triumph  from  his  own 
superior.  Mithridates  escaped  by  sea,  and  Sulla  opened  negotiations  with 
Mm.  Upon  his  surrendering  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to 
Ariobarzanes,  renouncing  his  pretensions  to  the  province  of  Asia,  and  de¬ 
livering  up  a  large  portion  of  his  fleets  and  treasures,  he  ivas  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  alliance  and  amity  of  Rome.  Sulla  thus  confined  the 
enemy  of  the  republic  to  the  limits  of  his  dominions,  such  as  they  existed 
before  the  war  ;  but,  doubtless,  had  his  own  resources  been  more  abundant 
and  his  position  more  secure,  he  would  not  have  been  content  with  a  barren 
victory,  nor  have  returned  from  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  without  an 
effort  to  advance  them. 

Sulla  had  entered  Asia  to  conduct  his  negotiations  at  the  sword’s  point. 
As  soon  as  they  were  concluded  he  turned  aMuptly  upon  Fimbria.  The  two 
Roman  armies  met  near  Thyatira ;  but  Fimbria’s  soldiers,  plied  with  gold, 
rapidly  deserted,  and  even  those  who  still  kept  to  their  standards,  refused  to 
engage  their  brethren  in  the  field.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  procure 
his  rival’s  assassination,  Fimbria  found  himself  deprived  of  his  last  resource. 
In  tins  extremity  Sulla  promised  him  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  should 
resign  his  command,  and  withdraw  from  Asia.  "When  Rutilius,  on  the  part 
of  his  general,  offered  him  a  safe  conduct  to  retire  by  sea,  he  replied  proudly 
that  he  knew  a  shorter  and  a  better  way,  and  pierced  himself  with  his 
sword. 

Fimbria  might  well  despair  when  he  saw  the  forces  with  w^Mch  his  own 
victory  over  Mithridates  had  armed  the  champion  of  the  party  he  ^  had  out¬ 
raged.  Sulla  could  leave  in  the  East  the  legions  which  his  rivals  had 
brought  to  share  or  contest  his  laurels,  while  he  took  himself  the  route  of 
Italy  with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  veterans,  who  had  served  three  years 
under  his  standard,  and  had  learned  in  a  rapid  career  of  glory  and  plunder  to 
regard  him  as  the  founder  and  the  pledge  of  their  fortunes.  The  treasures  of 
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Mitliridates,  swelled  by  tbe  ransom  of  an  hundred  Greek  and  Asiatic  cities 
furnished  him  with  ample  means  for  securing  their  fidelity.  The  vast  fleets 
of  Asia,  delivered  into  his  hands,  might  be  used  to  abridge  the  long  inareh 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  news  of  the  surrender  and  death  of 
Fimbria  was  accompanied  by  the  announcement  of  Sulla’s  speedy  return  * 
and  the  moderation  he  had  professed  while  his  successes  were  still  incom¬ 
plete  w'as  already  exchanged  for  bitter  complaints  of  the  injuries  he  had 
received,  the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  the  banishment  of  his  family,  the 
proscription  of  his  own  person,  and  persecution  of  his  party.  But  Lis 
foes  and  those  of  the  republic,  whom  he  classed  together,  were  now  he 
declared,  about  to  suffer  due  chastisement ;  in  proclaiming  an  amnesty’  for 
honest  men  of  all  parties,  he  announced  that  he  would  respect  the  privileges 
of  the  Italians,  and  leave  them  no  excuse  for  devoting  themselves  to  his 
adversaries. 


THE  BETinaN  OF  SULLA,*  ANB  THE  SECOND  CIVIL  WAB 

The  senate,  no  less  than  the  populace,  was  terrified  by  this  manifesto. 
So  many  of  the  Marian  party  had  become  incorporated  among  the  thinned 
ranks  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  that  the  counter-revolution  now  impending 
seemed  not  only  to  menace  the  safety  of  the  particular  faction  which  had 
Mpired  to  rule  the  state,  but  to  threaten  the  great  mass  of  the  nobility  with 
indiscriminate  massacre.  Both  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  states  of  the 
peninsula,  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  conflicts  of  special  interests  had  gone 
far  to  efface  the  old  distinctions  of  parties,  and  both  Cinna  and  Sulla  relied 
rather  upon  personal  than  political  attachments.  The  senate,  as  an  order  in 
the  state,  could  only  pretend  to  mediate  between  rival  chieftains. 

It  now  ventured  to  send  a  deputation  to  mollify  the  ferocity  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  forbade  the  consuls  to  make  preparations  for 
their  own  defence.  Cinna  and  Carbo,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  Flaccus, 
disregarded  this  feeble  interference.  They  made  new  levies  throughout 
Italy,  and  solicited  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  Rome  by  arming  once  more  against  her  victorious  champion.  The 
Italians  promised  their  succours  ;  hut  the  troops  they  levied  for  the  purpose 
could  not  be  induced  to  embark,  and  tbe  expedition  which  Cinna  rashly 
undertook  to  lead  against  Sulla  in  the  East  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 
Cinna  himself  was  soon  afterwards  massacred  in  his  camp  by  his  own  muti- 
noi^  soldiers.  ^  Carbo  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  to  with- 
nola  the^  election  of  another  colleague,  and  remained  through  the  rest  of  the 
year  M  in  sole  occupation  of  the  consulship.  He  strengthened  himself  by 
a  further  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  enrolled  large  numbers  of  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  in  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  city.  His  brief  usurpation  was 
a  career  of  unbriHed  violence.  He  hurled  his  enemies  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock  and  expeUed  the  tribunes  from  tbe  city.  He  caused  the  terrified  senate 
to  decree  that  ail  the  legions  then  in  arms  should  be  disbanded,  hoping  to 
fix  upon  bulia  a  charge  of  disloyalty  in  refusing,  as  he  of  course  expected, 

assembled  his  troops  at 

Hyrrhachmm,  and  this  decree  was  the  signal  for  his  crossing  the  sea  with  five 
legions  of  veterans.  The  invader  was  aware  that  he  should  have  armies  far 
more  numerous  than  his  own  to  encounter,  but  these  he  knew  were  for  the 

soldiers  they  had  among  them  were 
dispersed  in  petty  detachments  and  under  unknown  leaders :  nor  did  he 
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apprehend  that  any  confidence  or  concert  would  exist  among  the  host  of 
generals,  Garbo  himself,  the  yonng  Marius,  Caslins,  Carrinas,  Brutus,  Ser- 
torius,  and  others,  under  -whom  they  were  arrayed.  The  Italians  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Garbo  and  Marius,  but  many  tribes  were  at  least 
lukewarm  in  the  cause,  the  promises  and  bribes  which  Sulla  could  adminis¬ 
ter  might  be  expected  to  find  their  way  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The 
north  of  Italy,  the  Cisalpines,  the  Picentines,  and  the  Marsians  were  jealous 
of  the  Samnite  confederacy  in  the  south ;  and  even  the  Samnites,  in  their 
implacable  hostility  to  the  Roman  power,  seem  to  have  negotiated  secretly 
with  the  assailant,  in  whom  they,  for  their  part,  recognised  only  the  enemy 
of  the  republic.  Sulla’s  address  was  equal  to  his  valour.  He  was  enabled 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy  without  striking  a  blow.  One  by  one 
the  most  illustrious  ofi&cers  of  the  government  brought  over  their  troops  to 
him.  Metellus  Pius  raised  his  standard  in  Liguria ;  the  young  Pompey, 
already  the  idol  of  his  own  soldiery,  levied  three  legions  for  him  in  Picenum, 
and  defeated  the  Marians  in  various  encounters.  Crassus,  the  son  of  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  late  proscriptions,  who  had  been  .compelled  to  conceal  himself  for 
the  last  eight  months  in  a  cave,  Cethegus,  Dolabella,  and  M.  Liicullus, 
brother  to  Sulla’s  lieutenant  in  Asia,  gave  to  his  cause  the  lustre  of  their 
noble  names.  The  persecution  which  the  young  Marius  presently  renewed 
against  the  most  distinguished  senators,  effected  the  complete  identification 
of  the  interests  of  Sulla  with  those  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  city. 

At  this  crisis,  an  event,  the  origin  or  authors  of  which  were  never 
discovered,  threw  the  city  into  consternation.  On  the  sixth  of  July  83, 
the  Capitol  was  consumed  by  fire;  even  the  Sibylline  volumes,  stored 
away  in  its  most  secret  recesses,  were  devoured  by  the  flames.  This 
destruction  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  republic,  the  site  of  its  wealthiest 
and  most  august  temples,  and  of  the  oracles  which  guided  the  most 
solemn  decisions  of  the  senate,  seemed  to  many  an  announcement  of  a 
great  change  in  the  destinies  of  the  state.  It  was  the  closing  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome. 

From  Apulia,  Sulla  had  passed,  as  we  have  seen,  without  an  obstade 
into  Campania.  He  was  there  met  by  the  consul  Norbanus,  whom  he 
defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua.  Scipio,  the  other  consi^  com¬ 
manded  a  second  force  at  Teanum,  a  few  leagues  in  the  rear  of  his  col¬ 
league.  Sulla  demanded  a  truce  and  employed  the  interval  in  tampering 
with  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  opposed  to  him,  who  speedily  passed 
under  his  colours.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  82,  Carbo  and  the 
young  Marius  took  possession  of  the  consulate:  the  one  undertook  to 
close  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  check  the  threatened  attack  of 
Metellus  and  Pompey  on  the  north;  the  other  to  ^ver  the  approach 
to  Latium  against  the  advancing  legions  of  Sulla.  The  former  gained 
some  successes  against  Metellus,  and  was  only  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  retreating  by  the  critical  position  of  Ms  colleague.  Marius  had  selected 
Prseneste,  an  impregnable  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Latmm,  for  his 
headquarters.  There  he  assembled  his  military  forces,  and  collected  ail 
the  treasures  he  had  amassed  at  leisure,  including  the  plunder  of  many 
temples  in  the  city,  and  a  large  mass  of  gold  and  silver  drawn  from  the 
vaults  under  the  Capitol.  Confiding,  perhaps,  in  the  streng^ 
citadel,  he  had  not  attempted  to  prevent  Sulla  from  semng  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines,  nor  did  he  come  forth  to  encounter  his  assafiant 
he  had  arrived  at  Sacriportus,  four  leagues  in  advance  of 
complete  defeat  wMch  Marius  sustained  at  this  spot  opened  the  road  to 
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Home;  for  Sulla  could  venture  to  leave  iiis  beaten  enemy  behind  their 
impregnable  walls,  and  push  on  towards  the  city  which  was  ready,  as  he 
well  knew,  to  open  its  gates.  He  arrived  indeed  too  late  to  prevent  the 
crowning  massacre  in  which  Marius  caused  the  most  illustrious  of  his  re¬ 
maining  enemies  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  curia  itself.  Among  the  victims 
was  Mucius  Scgevola,  the  grand  pontiff,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion,  and  who  was  now  sacrificed  before  the 
altar  of  Vesta,  whose  eternal  fires  were  not  extinguished  by  the  scanty  drops 
of  blood  the  old  man’s  veins  could  supply.  ^ 

Sulla  masked  Prseneste  with  a  detachment  under  Lucretius  Ofelia, 
while  he  sw-iftly  traversed  Rome,  and  threw  himself  into  Etruria,  where 
Garbo  was  advancing  to  the  rescue  of  his  colleague  Marius,  being  him¬ 
self  unable  to  maintain  liis  position  in  the 
Cisalpine  apinst  Metelius  and  Pompey. 
Garbo  stationed  himself  near  Clusim* 
behind  the  Clanis,  with  his  Italian  allies 
and  some  Gallic  and  Iberian  troops.  Of 
the  Iberians,  however,  a  portion  passed 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  general  in 
a  fit  of  despair  caused  the  remainder  to 
be  massacred.  Engaging  the  enemy  he 
obtained  two  trifling  successes,  and 
fought  a  bloody  battle  without  a  decisive 
result.  But  fortune  became  more 
favourable  to  Sulla,  who  cut  off  one 
large  division  of  bis  adversaries,  and 
now  eagerly  expected  the  arrival  of 
Metelius  ^  and  Pompey  to  surround 
Garbo  with  irresistible  numbers.  In 
this  strait  Garbo,  instead  of  dashing 
forwards  to  relieve  Prseneste,  returned 
on  his  steps  to  arrest  the  assailants  from 
the;  Bisrth. 

He  contented  himself  with  detaching 
a  division  of  his  army  to  effect  a  junction 
.  With  the  Samnites,  now  advancing,  and 
thus  create  a  diversion  on  the  right  of 
Sulla’s  position*  Sulla  took  measures 
1  guard  the  defiles  which  lead  towards 

^  lateral  movement,  surprised  and  routed 
entren^mmts*”H°“h  however,  was  cleared  around  Garbo’s 

noon  1  ^  Metelius,  before  bim,  and 

hmseM  with  despeiate  resolution.  But  a  great  battle 
lo^^of  resulted  in  his  total  defeat,  with  the 

cers  hLten slam,  and  several  thousands  of  deserters.  His  offi- 

quiestor  Verres  plundered 
Albmovanus  m.assaered  several  chiefs  of  th**  army, 
Srb^  to  f  banquet.  _  Norbanus  took  ship  and  fled  to  Rhodes: 

a  wS’  of  mJriuf  “  Etruria,  and  conducting  for  some  time 

tiXlf  mountains,  abandoned  his  colleague  to  the  fate 

'>®«*  5us  way  into  Affiea.  SertorLs 

^d  waf  ™  i'ldged  to  he  hopeless, 

d  was  engaged  m  formmg  a  new  confederation  in  Spain.  The  Marian 
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cMeftains  surrendered  Italy  to  the  senate,  and  sought  to  raise  the  proTinees 
against  it  (82). 

Sulla  and  his  colleagues  now  directed  their  victorious  legions  upon  the 
last  of  the  Marian  armies  in  their  last  stronghold,  Pr^neste.  But  Pontius 
Telesinus,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  Samiiites,  Lucanians,  and 
Campanians,  to  whom  the  destruction  or  humiliation  of  Rome  'was  a  dearer 
object  than  the  success  of  either  party  among  the  Romans,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  their  countrymen  upon  the  capital 
of  their  common  enemies.  Adroitly  evading  the  lines  of  the  numerous 
legions  which  were  now  concentrating  upon  Pr^neste,  they  penetrated  by 
night  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  city,  which  they  lioped  to  surprise, 
and  give  to  the  flames.  But  they  spent  one  day  in  the  preparations  for 
the  assault,  and  in  the  interval  the  slender  garrison  'within  the  city  'was 
enabled  to  communicate  with  Sulla.  On  the  first  of  November  the  Samnites 
advanced,  but  Sulla  was  already  at  their  back.  At  the  CoUine  Gate  he 
came  up  with  them,  and  engaged  them  in  a  long  and  desperate  encounter. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  Rome  had  never  struggled  against  an  enemy 
so  near  te  her  own  walls,  nor  been  brought  so  nigh  to  destruction. 

The  combat  lasted  a  day  and  a  night.  The  left  wing  commanded  by 
Sulla  himself  was  put  to  rout,  and  the  fugitives  running  to  the  lines 
before  Pneneste,  exclaimed  that  the  battle  was  lost  and  their  imperator 
himself  slain.  But  Crassus  meanwliile,  with  the  right  wing,  had  broken 
the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Anteran®.  Eight  thousand 
of  tlie  Italians  wei'Q  made  prisoners,  and  the  Roman  officers  captured  in 
their  ranks  'were  devoted  to  the  sword.  Pontius  Telesinus,  grievously 
wounded  in  the  fight,  wms  despatched  by  the  conqueror  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  wBole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  hatred  of  Rome,  and  at 
the  moment  when  she  finally  escaped  from  his  murderous  grasp  he  could 
no  longer  wish  to  live.  He  '^ns  the  last  Italian  enemy  of  Rome.  As  the 
adversary  of  the  Decii  and  Fabii  he  might  have  been  the  destroyer  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  have  changed  the  face  of  history.  But  in  the  age 
of  Marius  and  Sulla  he  could  only  hope  for  one  day  of  plunder  and  con¬ 
flagration,  and  when  this  momentary  triumph  w’as- snatched  from  Mm,  what 
sweeter  satisfaction  could  he  covet  than  to  Ml  among  fifty  thousand, 
corpses,  one-half  of  which  were  Roman  ?  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  Prsenestines  learned  the  result  of  this  bloody  day,  and 
saw  the  heads  of  the  Italians  and  Marians  borne  in  triumph,  beneath  th»r 
•walls,  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  victorsi:  The  young  Marius  Mid 
retired  into  a  subterraneous  apartment  'with  Ibe  brother  of  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus.  Determined  not  to  fall  into  the.  enemy’s  hands,,  they  challenged 
each  other  to  the  combat,  and  Marius,  having  slain  his.  friend  and,  con¬ 
federate,  caused  himself  to  be  despatched  by  the  hands-  of  a  slave.  A 
few"  cities  still  held  out.  At  Norba  in  Latium,  the  inhabitants^  chose  to 
consume  themselves  together  with  their  city,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
conqueror.  Nola  opened  its  gates  after  a  long  defence,:;  Volaterr®,.  resisted 
for  two  years.  B,U:t  the  struggle  in  Italy  was  hopelc'ss.  Spain  and  Africa 
rose  indeed  against  the  Roman  government ;  hut  th&  gates  of  the  peninsula: 
W"ere  securely  closed  against  these  foiMgii  auxiliaries. 

[1  “  The  battle-  of  the  CollmeGate  •was  one  of  the  few  grei^  and  decisive  battles  which  are 
recorded  in  the,  history  of  Bomoi”  says  Ibne.«  In  spite  of  ail  this,  he  sajx  we  know  almost 
ahsol  lately  nothing;  of  the  position  of  the  armies  and  the  progress  of  the  fight,,  “and  this  cannot 
be  vouched  for-' with  any  degre!e  of  confidence,  as  the  two.  pimacipal  authorities  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made,  to  harmonise.*’  Appian  ’»  says  that  each  side  lost  50.000 ;  Orosius  s  sets  the 
number  at  only  11,000.] 
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Events  and  circumstances  had  no’pr  fulfilled  their  part  in  developing 
Sulla’s  policy,  and  moulding  Ms  character.  Fond  of  literature,,  vain  of  his 
accomplishments,  attached  to  frivolous  pleasures  and  frivolous  people,  a 
man,  it  is  said,  of  soft  and  even  tender  feelings,  and  easily  moved  to  tears 
by  a  tale  of  sorrow,  Sulla  in  his  early  years  had  surprised  his  country¬ 
men,  rather  than  alarmed  them,  by  the  success  of  his  military  career  and 
his  influence  with  the  soldiers.  The  haughty  jealousy  of  Marius  had 
disposed  him  to  take  an  opposite  part  in  public  life.  The  rivalry  of  the 
two  great  captains  had  been  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  their  manners, 
origin,  and  connections.  In  brooding  over  his  personal  resentments  Sulla 
had  insensibly  come  to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  sanguinary  violence  of  Cinna  and  Marius  had  irritated  the  champion 
of  the  persecuted  faction,  and  he  had  vow'ed  a  bloody  vengeance  against 
the  authors  of  the  proscriptions.  But  the  opposition  he  experienced  in 
Italy  expanded  his  views  beyond  the  limits  of  party  warfare.  The 
Etrurians  and  the  Samnites  transformed  him  from  the  chief  of  a  Roman 
faction  into  the  head  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  vows  of  extermination 
they  breathed  against  the  sacred  city  of  Quirinus  sank  deeply  into  his 
mind.  He  had  displayed  in  the  East  Ms  contempt  for  the  just  claims 
of  the  provincials.  The  cries  of  the  miserable  Greeks  and  Asiatics  he 
had  mocked  with  pitiless  scorn,  and  had  reimposed  upon  their  necks,  in 
its  full  weight  and  irksomeness,  the  yoke  from  which  they  had  in  vain 
invoked  Mithridates  to  relieve  them.  The  man  who  had  reconquered  the 
East  had  now  reconquered  Italy,  and  he  determined  to  restore  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  his  countrymen  at  their  own  gates,  which  he  had  vindicated  with 
triumphant  success  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  empire. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate,  Sulla  was  haranguing 
the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  As  an  imperator  commanding  a  mili¬ 
tary  force,  the  law  forbade  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  senators  attended 
his  summons  beyond  the  walls.  Cries  of  horror  and  despair  were  suddenly 
heard  outside  the  place  of  assembly.  “  Be  not  alarmed,”  he  calmly  remarked 
to  the  affrighted  senators,  “it  is  only  some  rascals  whom  I  have  ordered 
to  be  chastised.”  They  were  the  death  cries  of  the  eight  thousand  Samnite 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  delivered  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  his  legions  in  the 
Field  of  Mars.  The  first  of  Ms  blows  fell  upon  the  Italian  confederates; 
but  he  speedily  launched  Ms  vengeance  upon  the  Romans  themselves.  On 
his  return  from  Praneste  he  mounted  the  rostra,  and  addressed  the  people. 
He  vaunted  Ms  own  greatness  and  irresistible  power,  and  graciously  assured 
them  that  he  would  do  them  good  if  they  obeyed  him  well ;  but  to  his  foes 
he  would  give  no  quarter,  but  prosecute  them  to  the  death,  high  as  well 
as  low,  prsetors,  quastors,  tribunes,  and  whosoever  had  provoked  his  just 
indignation. 


THE  PBOSGRIPTIONS 

These  words  were  a  signal  to  his  adherents,  and  before  the  names  of  the 
destined  citizens  were  publicly  announced  many  a  private  vengeance  was 
wreaked,  and  many  a  claim  advanced  upon  the  conqueror’s  gratitude.  The 
family  of  Marius  were  among  the  first  attacked.  One  of  his  relatives  named 
Marius  Gratidianus,  who  had  signalised  Ms  prsetorship  by  checking  the  de¬ 
basement  of  the  coinage,  was  pursued  by  Catiline,  a  brutal  young  officer,  and 
murdered  with  the  most  horrible  tortures.  The  assassin  placed  the  bloody 
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head  upon  Sailla’s  banquet-table,  and  coolly  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral 
waters  of  a  neighbouring  temple.  The  corpse  of  the  great  Manus  himself, 
which  had  been  buried  and  not  burned,  was  torn  from  its  sepulchre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  and  cast  into  the  stream.  This  desecration  of  the  funeral 
rites  was  an  impiety  of  which  the  contests  of  the  Romans  had  hitherto  fur¬ 
nished  no  example.  It  was  never  forgotten  by  a  shocked  and  offended  peo¬ 
ple  The  troubled  ghost,  says  the  poet  of  the  civil  wars,  continued  to  haunt 
the  spot,  and  scared  the  husbandmen  from  their  labours  on  the  eve  of 

imp^dmg^calam^ity.^^  victims  had  already  perished,  when  Catulus  demanded 
of  Sulla  in  the  senate,  “  Whom  then  shall  we  keep  to  enjoy  our  victory  with, 
if  blood  continues  to  flow  in  our  cities  as  abundantly  as  on  the  battle-Md?'*’ 
A  young  Metellus  had  the  boldness  to  ask  when  there  would  be  an  end  to 
these  miseries,  and  how  far  he  would  proceed  before  they  might  hope  to  see 
them  stayed.  “  Spare  not,”  he  added,  “  whomsoever  it  is  espodient 
move  •  only  relieve  from  uncertainty  those  whom  you  meanto^ave.  Smia 
coldlv  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  whom  he  would  spare.  “Tell 
us  then,”  exclaimed  Metellus,  “  whom_  you  intend  to  punish.”  Thereupon  a 
list  of  proscriptions  appeared  containing  eighty  names.  This  caused  a  gen¬ 
eral  murmur  ;  nevertheless,  two  days  after,  230,  and  the  next  W  as  many 
more,  were  added  to  the  list.  And  this  proscription,  in  which  SuJia  had 
consulted  no  magistrate,  was  accompanied  with  a  speech  m  which  he  said 
that  he  had  proscribed  all  he  could  think  of  for  the  present ;  by  and 'by  he 
iniffht  perhaps  remember  more.  Rewards  were  offered  for  slaying  the  \pro- 
senbed  ;  it  was  rendered  capital  to  harbour  them.  Their  desoendants  Were 
declared  incapable  of  public  office,  and  their  fortunes  were  confiscated  to-tto 
use  of  the  state,  though  in  most  cases  they -were  actually  seized  and  retamcd 
bv  private  hands.  Nor  were  the  proscriptions  confined  to  Rome;  they  were 
extended  to  every  city  in  Italy,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ni 
the  peninsula  neither  temple  nor  domestic  hearth  offered  security  to  the  f  j^i- 
tivei.  From  the  first  of  December  82  to  the  first  of  June  in  the  followmg 
year,  this  authorised  system  of  murder  was  allowed  to  continue.  CatiliiiB, 
who  had  previously  assassinated  a  brother,  now  got  his  victims  name  pia^d 
on  the  fatal  list,  in  order  to  secure  his  estate.  The  favourites  of  Sulla,  his 
slaves  and  freedmen,  drove  a  lucrative  trade  in  selling  the  right  to  msenbe 
the  names  of  persons  whom  any  one  wished  to  make  away  with.  The  dig¬ 
nity  of  public  vengeance  was  prostituted  to  mere  private  pique  and  uupidity. 
One  man  was  killed  for  his  house,  another  for  his  gardens,  another  for  Ms 
baths.2  One  unfortunate  wretch,  who  had  never  meddled  with  aflairs,  ex¬ 
amined  the  lists  out  of  mere  curiosity.  Horror-struck  on 
inscribed,  “My  Alban  farm,”  he  exclaimed,  “has  ruined  me  ;  and  hardly 
had  he  spoken  the  words  before  the  pursuers  smote  him. 

Sulla  might  smile  to  see  the  number  of  accomplices  he  had  associated  m 
his  crimes,  and  he  sought  perhaps  to  render  their  share  m 
conspicuous  by  the  rewards  with  which  he  loaded  them. 
the  boldest  and  readiest  of  his  partisans,  a  of  bitted  character  and 
ruined  fortunes,  he  heaped  golden  favours.  The  young  Crassus,  who  hadao 

[>  Mommsen  h  quotes  the  sale  of  an  estate  valued  at  £61,000  for  about  £20 ;  and  rates  the 

total  prooeede  of  oonOseatiou  at  .  ■B.--Hai,ed  thus  “  The  same  gentlemen  who 

[Scioeroe  makes  the  s^e  oLiou  that  the 

knocked  down  estates,  knocked  down  men.  T^kA^Trasimene  wken  Hannibal  anni- 

slaiighter  was  so  great  it  reminded  one  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimene  wnen  mnnioax  an 

dilated  a  Roman  army.] 
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narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  Marius,  now  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth 
which  earned  him  the  renown  of  the  richest  of  the  Eomans.  Pompey 
had  executed  without  remorse  his  master’s  vengeance  upon  captives  taken 
in  arms ;  at  his  command  he  had  consented  to  divorce  his  wife  Antistia, 
and  take  in  her  stead  Sulla’s  step-daughter  Metella ;  but  he  withheld  his 
hand  from  the  stain  of  the  proscriptions,  and  scorned  perhaps  to  enrich  him¬ 
self  with  the  spoils  of  judicial  massacre.  Among  the  kinsmen  of  Marius 
was  one  whom  Sulla  himself  vouchsafed  to  spare.  Caius  Julius  Cfesar  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  connected  by  blood  with  Marius, %nd  by  marriage 
with  Cinna.  Sulla  contented  himself  with  requiring  him  to  repudiate  his 
wife.  Caesar  refused,  and  fled  into  the  Sabine  mountains.  The  assassins 
were  on  his  track,  while  his  friends  at  Rome  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  his  pardon.  The  vestals  interceded  for  him. 

Some  of  Sulla’s  own  adherents  raised  their  voices  in  his  favour,  and 
pleaded  Ms  youth,  his  reckless  temper  and  dissipated  habits,  in  proof  of 
Ms  innocenee  or  iiarmlessiiess.  “I  spare  him,”  exclaimed  Sulla,  “but  he- 
warej  in  that  young  trifler  there  is  more  than  one  Marius.”  C^sar  was 
saved ;  but  he  prudently  repaired  to  the  siege  of  Mytilene. 

The  proscriptions  w^ere  lists  of  selected  victims,  and  though  hundreds 
undoubtedly  perished  whose  names  had  never  been  publicly  devoted  to 
slaughter,  yet  the^  number  of  the  original  citizens  Avho  fell  in  the  massacres 
were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  computation.  The  accounts  we  have  received 
vary  indeed  in  this  particular ;  but  of  senators  there  -were  slain  perhaps  from 
one  to  two  hundred,  of  knights  between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  loiver  class  Avere,  we  may  suppose,  proportionally  more  numerous. 
But  the  destruction  of  the  Italians  was  far  more  sweeping  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate.  Cities  were  dismantled,  and  even  razed  to  the  ground ;  their  lands 
were  seized  and  distributed  among  the  veterans  of  the  Sullan  armies,  of 
W'liom  120,000  Tvere  located  in  colonies  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
other.  The  natives  driven  from  their  houses  and  estates  were  massacred  in 
crowds according  to  popular  ^  tradition  the  Samnite  people  were  utterly 
^mhilated,  and  of  all  their  cities  Beneventum  alone  remained  standing. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  wretched  Praiiieste  were  slaughtered  wholesale.  The 
Etrurians  expiated  with  the  direst  persecution  the  tardy  aid  they  had  given 
to  the  common  cause  of  the  Italians.  The  great  centres  of  their  ancient 
civilisation  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  but  a  new  class  of  cities  had  risen 
upon  their  ruins,  and  attained  riches  and  celebrity.  Of  these  Spoletium, 

¥  oiaterrffi,  Interamna,  and  Fsesulse  were  delivered  to  Roman  colonists  ;  the 
latter  city  was  dismantled,  and  the  new  town  of  Florentia  erected  with 
the  iragments  of  its  ruins.  Throughout  large  districts  the  population  be¬ 
came  almost  entirely  changed ;  everywhere  the  chief  people  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  land,  and  with  them  all  that  was  distinctive  in  the  manners 
and  institutions,  even  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The  civilisation  of 
inria  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  men,  to  be  rediscovered  at  the  end 
or  f^nty  centuries,  among  the  buried  tombs  of  forgotten  lucumons. 

pe  same  exterminating  policy  extended  also  to  the  provinces,  wherever 
the  temper  of  the  native  races  seemed  to  resent  the  uncontroUed  domination 
of  tile  Roman  conquerors.  SuBa  had  chastised  Greece  and  Asia  with  a  rod  of 
■?  commissioned  his  lieutenants  to  chase  his  enemies  from  the 

-Africa,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 

Metellus  fell  upon  the  Cisalpine  province,  Valerius  Flaccus  devastated  the 

the 
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Narboiiensis,  Pompey  was  despatched  to  punish  the  provinces  of  the  south, 
and  Annius  was  deputed  to  follow  Sertorius  into  Spain  and  recover  the  vast 
regions  which  he  had  armed  against  the  new  government  of  Rome,  and  even 
against  Rome  herself.  At  the  same  time  the  republic  was  threatened  with  a 
renewal  of  her  foreign  warfare.  ^  The  Thracians,  never  yet  subdued,  troubled 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  ;  Mithridates  was  commencing  a  new  movement 
in  Asia ;  the  distressed  and  indignant  population  of  the  eastern  coasts  had 
betaken  themselves  in  vast  numbers  to  the  sea,  and  infested  the  waters  of 
Greece  and  even  Italy  itself  with  fleets  of  pirate  vessels.  The  mountains 
of  Etruria  and  Sabellia,  of  Samnium  and  Lucania,  swarmed  with  the  miser¬ 
able  fugitives  from  spoliation  and  massacre,  and  armed  bands  roamed  beneath 
the  walls  of  populous  cities  ready  to  carry  off  any  booty  that  fell  in  their  way, 
and  rendering  both  life  and  property  everywhere  insecure.  Even  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  estates  leagued  themselves  with  these  wretched  outcasts,  and 
employed  them  to  kidnap  free  citizens  of  the  republic,  to  be  buried  as  slaves 
in  their  forests,  or  chained  in  their  factories. 

Sulla  had  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war  ;  his  troops 
had  been  gorged  with  plunder,  and  he  could  not  plead  for  his  proscriptions 
the  demands  of  an  insatiate  soldiery.  But  the  accumulating  troubles  of  the 
empire,  and  the  increasing  armaments  required  in  every  quarter,  demanded 
the  opening  of  new  sources  of  revenue.  The  provinces,  harassed  by  war, 
were  now  crushed  by  imposts.  Treaties  and  promises  w’ere  alike  disregarded. 
Ail  were  forced  to  contribute  —  not  only  the  tributary  states,  but  even  those 
which  had  acquired  by  their  services  immunity  and  independence.  To  sat¬ 
isfy  the  requisitions  made  upon  them,  many  cities  were  forced  to  pledge 
their  public  lands,  their  temples,  their  ports,  and  even  the  stones  of  their 
walls.  Sulla  took  upon  himself  to  sell  the  sovereignty  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  Alexander  II.  Donatives  were  demanded  of  foreign 
kings  and  potentates.^ 

“Zachari^,*”  says  Iline,«“in  his  book  on  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (i.  145),  has 
hit  the  truth  in  saying:  ‘  We  must  not  imagine  that  these  horrors  and  cruel¬ 
ties  were  caused  by  the  passions  so  powerfully  excited  by  the  civil  war,  nor 
that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  Sulla's  implacability  and  \dndictiveiiess.'  " 

Zacharise  believes  that  SiiUa’s  real  aim  was  constructive;  that  he  strove  to 
secure  permanent  prosperity  to  the  republic.  With  this  view  Freeman  ^  agrees 
when  he  declares  that  Sulla's  policy  was  not  mere  cruelty,  but  “  the  cold,  delibWat- 
hag,  exterminating  policy  of  a  man  who  has  an  object  to  fulfill,  and  who  wiE 
let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  that  object."  ° 
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i:„  ^  revolution  dated  from  the  viotorv  of  the  Pol 

line  Gate,  the  first  of  November,  82.  While  the  youne  Marina *ff=  „  i 

league  still  occupied  the  consular  office,  the  master  of  Roma  ATYin* 

thonty.  The  weapon  which  he  wielded  such  terrihla  oflpartf  xi. 
unsheathed  sword  of  his  proconsular  unperiuni.  The  tribunal 
he  cited  the  wretched  victims  of  his  policy  or  vensL^™  thl  ,^ir^ 
suggestum  of  the  praetorian  tent.  The  death  of  Marius  a  few  davs 

impemtor,  proceeded  to  recommend  the  creation  of  aStSr  ^  ^  ^ 

‘“if,?  “* 

more  the  four-and-twentvlif>fAr«  wKn,  ^viaximus,  the  citizens  beheld  once 

union  of  civfi  and  LSy  pre  splendour  that 

tions  were  equally  iealous  ^  The  feehngs  and  institu- 

been  the  rare  resource  of  the  natrieit  “‘P*’  remember,  had 

f  ory  of  Rome  were  oonfesse%  foulded'^®’  S 

flushed  in  silence.  &  unaea.  ±sut  ail  these  misgivings,  were 

go^  hope  that  if  to  the  ,  ,.k  P’-o^Perity,  and  gave  great 

nobility  well,  and  ^-et  love  riAfwJfKof  a  pnnce,  he  would  favour 

being  moreorer  a  mfn  in  hi^tnf^  *‘‘®  P«opl«-  And 

ready  to  pity,  and  ween  for  teml  pleasure,  delighting  to  laugh, 

and  bloodMhe  IreTXStion  ^ve^f i  ^®  ®°  ®^“®1 

of  honour'and  authority  as  the  <mlv  condemn  the  increase 

ausnorit^ ,  as  the  only  means  whereby  men’s  manners  continue 
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not  such.  2-s  they  were  ut  the  first,  but  still  do  chEugc  and  vary,  rDuking^  some 
fools,  others  vhjn,  End.  funtEstiCEl,  und  otners  extremely  cruel  unci  unnuturEl 
But  whether  that  alteration  of  nature  came  by  changing  his  state  and  condi¬ 
tion,  or  that  it  was  otherwise  a  violent  breaking  out  of  hidden  malice,  which 
then  came  to  show  itself,  when  the  way  of  liberty  was  laid  open ;  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  decided  in  some  other  treatise.  So  it  came  to  pass,  that  Sulla  fell 
to  shedding  of  blood  and  filled  all  Rome  with  infinite  and  unspeakable  mur¬ 
ders  ;  for  divers  were  killed  for  private  quarrels,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Sulla  at  any  time,  who  suffered  his  friends  and  those  about  him  to  work  their 
wicked  wills. 

But  the  most  wicked  and  unjust  act  of  all  was  that,  he  deprived  the  sons, 
and  son’s  sons  of  them  whom  he  had  killed,  of  all  credit  and  good  name,  and 
besides  that  had  taken  all  their  goods  as  confiscate.  And  this  was  not  onlv 
done  in  Rome,  but  also  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  throughout ;  and  there  was 
no  temple  of  any  god  whatsoever,  no  altar  in  anybody’s  house,  no  liberty  of 
hospital,  nor  father’s  house,  that  was  not  imbrued  with  blood  and  horrible 
murder.  For  the  husbands  were  slain  in  their  wives’  arms,  and  the  children 
on  their  mothers’  laps :  and  yet  they  which  were  slain  for  private  hatred  and 
malice,  were  nothing  in  respect  of  those  tliat  were  murdered  only  for  their 
goods.  And  they  that  killed  them  might  well  say,  his  goodly  great  house  made 
that  man  die,  his  goodly  fair  garden  "the  other;  and  his  hot  baths  another. 

But  besides  so  many  murders  committed,  yet  were  there  other  things  also 
that  grieved  the  people  marvellously.  For  he  proclaimed  himself  dictator, 
which  office  had  not  been  of  six  score  years  before  in  use,  and  made  the 
senate  discharge  him  of  all  that  was  past,  giving  him  free  liberty  afterwards 
to  kill  whom  lie  would,  and  to  confiscate  their  "goods ;  to  destroy  cities,  and 
to  build  up  new  as  he  listed ;  to  take  away  kingdoms,  and  to  give'them  where 
he  thought  good.  And  furthermore,  he  openly  sold  the  goods  confiscate, 
by  the  crier,  sitting  so  proudly  and  stately  in  his  chair  of  state,  that  it  grieved 
the  people  more  to  see  those  goods  packed  up  by  them,  to  wdiom  he  gave  and 
disposed  them,  than  to  see  them  taken  from  those  that  had  forfeited  them. 
For  sometimes  he  would  give  a  whole  country,  or  the  whole  revenues  of 
certain  cities,  unto  women  for  their  beauty,  or  unto  pleasant  jesters,  minstrels, 
or  wicked  slaves  made  free ;  and  unto  some,  be  would  give  other  men’s 
wives  by  force,  and  make  them  to  be  married  against' their  wills. c 

The  people  crouched  beneath  the  brandished  sword  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  nobles,  who  relied  upon  his  stern  resolution  to 
crush  the  insolence  of  the  tribunes  and  repel  the  advance  of  democracy. 
Even  the  narrow  limit  of  six  months  which  the  law  had  been  wont  to  as¬ 
sign  to  the  duration  of  this  extraordinary  despotism  was  now  disregarded. 
Sulla  w'as  required  to  reform  and  reconstitute  the  commonwealth;  he 
was  allowed  to  determine  for  himself  the  period  so  arduous  an  enterprise 
would  demand,  nor  less  the  principles  and  the  means  he  should  think  fit  to 
adopt.  The  Romans  solemnly  divested  themselves  of  all  their  political 
rights,  so  long  as  the  great  reformer  should  deem  it  expedient  to  exercise 
autocratic  control  over  them.  To  Sulla  they  committed  without  limit  or 
question  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  citizens  and  subjects,  of  amercing 
his  enemies  and  rewarding  his  friends,  of  building  cities  or  destroying  them, 
of  giving  away  kingdoms  or  incorporating  them  in  the  empire.  In  order 
perhaps  to  mark  more  conspicuously  the  pre*eminence  of  this  sovereign  power 
above  the  legitimate  dictatorship  of  ancient  times,  Sulla  required  that  the 
consulship  should  coexist  with  it  in  a  state  of  degrading  subordination.  He 
allowed  the  centuriate  assembly  to  elect  M.  Tullius  Decula  and  Cneius 
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Dolabella  for  the  year  81.  In  the  following  year  he  assumed  the  consular 
fasces  himself  in  conjunction  with  Metellus  Pius,  while  still  retaining  the 
ensigns  of  the  dictatorship.  He  was  elected  a  second  time  for  the  year  79 ; 
but  his  ambition  was  by  this  time  satisfied  and  he  declined  the  proffered  title. 

Proscription  and  massacre  had  cleared  the  ground  for  the  social  edifice 
which  Sulla  proposed  to  construct.  With  a  blind  and  arrogant  predilection 
for  the  traditionary  forms  of  the  ancient  Roman  municipality,  he  resolved 
to  restore,  as  far  as  circumstances  could  be  moulded  thereto,  by  the  harshest 
exercise  of  Ms  prerogative,  the  civil  ascendency  of  the  old  Roman  families. 
To  re-enact  indeed  the  letter  of  the  old  oligarchical  constitution,  as  it  had 
existed  before  the  days  of  plebeian  encroachment,  was  impossible  ;  but  he 
hoped  at  least  to  reanimate  its  spirit.  The  temper  however  of  the  dictator 
was  too  impetuous  and  vehement  for  an  undertaking  requiring  the  most 
delicate  management.  His  reforms  were  bold  and  decisive,  they  were  con¬ 
ceived  on  a  single  great  idea,  and  executed  with  consistency  and  vigour  ; 
but  they  were  not  adopted  with  any  consideration  for  the  genuine  tendencies 
of  socieW,  and  accordingly  they  struck  no  root  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Sulla,  we  have  seen,  had  cut  off  two  hundred  senators  with  the  sword  of 
the  proscriptions  ;  Marius  had  probably  slaughtered  an  equal  number.  The 
remnant  had  been  decimated  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  replenish  this  fright¬ 
ful  void  the  dictator  selected  three  hundred  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but 
however  respectable  in  birth  and  rank  these  new  senators  may  have  been, 
they  could  hardly  restore  the  lustre  of  the  great  council  of  the  state,  which 
had  formerly  owed  its  chief  authority  to  the  personal  distinction  of  its 
members.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  numbers  of  the  body  thus  recon- 
.strueted  amounted  to  about  six  hundred.  The  vacancies  which  thenceforth 
occurred  were  probably  more  than  supplied  by  the  regular  succession  to  the 
benches  of  the  senate  of  the  men  who  had  filled  certain  high  offices.  Twenty 
quffistors  were  elected  annually,  and  passed  into  it  in  due  rotation. 

The  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  senate  was  never  recognised 
under  the  Roman  Republic,  but  the  practical  restriction  of  the  great  offices 
from  which  it  was  replenished  to  one  or  two  hundred  families,  allowed  none 
of  the  chief  Roman  houses  to  remain  unrepresented  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  To  these  houses  Sulla  wished  to  confine  the  entire  legislation 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  repealed  the  lexHortensia^  by  which  the  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  were  invested*  with  the  force  of  law,  and  gave  to  the  senate 
alone  the  initiation  of  all  legal  enactments.  To  the  senate  he  transferred 
once  more  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  judida^  while  he  extended  the 
authority  of  the  qumtiones  perpetuoB^  or  standing  commissions  for  the  trial  of 
political  offences,  to  a  large  class  of  criminal  cases,  which  had  hitherto  fallen 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  popular  assemblies.  Nothing  however  so  much 
advanced^  the  influence  of  the  senate  as  the  limitations  SuUa  placed  upon 
the  functions  of  the  tribunate.  He  deprived  the  champions  of  the  people 
of  the  right  of  proposing  measures  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,^  forbade 
them^  to  exercise  their  arbitrary  veto  upon  the  legislation  of  the  curia,  and 
restricted  their  protectorate  of  the  plehs  to  the  relief  of  individuals  in  a  few 
trifling  cases  oi  civil  or  criminal  process.  Whatever  shadow  of  authority 
the  office  of  tribune  might  still  retain,  a  stigma  was  cast  upon  it  by  the 
decree  which  declared  its  holder  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  the  chief 
magistracies  of  the  state.  Ambitious  men  disdained  an  office  condemned  to 
sfience  and  obscurity.  By  the  disparagement  of  its  leaders  the  assembly  of 
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the  tribes  lost  all  its  real  ?  L  Jgj. .  As  for  the  assembly  by  cen- 

oonsent  and  f  Jit  the  iifpossibilBy  of  restoring  the  complicated 

tunes,  SuUa  seems  itj^ens  were^  enrolled  in  classes,  according  to  then 

machinery  by  which  the  cl  balanced  by  an  artificial  adjust- 

means,  and  the  nuni  eis  j .  pQp^iar  assembly  tbe  preponderance 

nent.  If  be  could  not  res^xe  property,  the  superiority  he 

which  the  Servian  matter  of  legislation  might  suffice  to  keep 

conferred  upon  the  senat  ^  assembly  of  the  centuries  retained 

the  comitia  iu  due  i^ti-acies;  the  dictator  relied  on  the  infi«°ce 

the  election  to  the  breakino*  down  the  independence  ot.  the 

of  wealth,  lauk,  prevalent  dissolution  of  manners  and  degen- 

eleotors  already  sapped  he  took  from  the  people  the  appomt- 

eraoy  of  public  and  placed  the  great  political  engine  oi  tiie 

Sate  relighJTn  the  liLds  of  a  self-elective  corporation  of  the  noblest  mem¬ 
bers  of  aristocracy.  hnights,  the  other 

The  sena.te  thus  ira-  as  we  have  seen,  almost  re-created  it  by 

on  that  of  ,,  inferfor  order,  Sulla  wished  to  insure  the  per- 

one  enormous  draft  troi  ^xrould  have  looked,  we  may  suppose,  with 

manenceof  its  constitut  ,  c  „  censorship,  which  ought  to  have 

Jealousy  on  the  ^  ^  fifth  year,  and  sumniarily  ejected  the 

ialled  all  its  members  to  execute  their  functions 

unworthy.  nor  was  their  venerable  office  revived  for  se\  ' 

during  his  retention  o  p  L^^fiter  of  the  civil  wars  had  caused  a  friglitml 
eral  years  afterwards.  Th  It  was  necessary  to  take  measures 

Jhction  in  the  old  Roman  Pop".  R  was  neces^^ 

for  recruiting  it,  and  on  this  >-  period,  the  dictator  abstainett  trx.m 

for  the  promises  he  had  “-J  J  He  showed  his  contempt  for  tne 

closing  the  franchise  against  the  J  one  blow  of  ten  thousand 

needy  andvenal  populace  by  the  enhanc  proscribed  and  murdered 

slaves,  the  miserable  remnant  o/ 

rh.,.  «M .. ....  a.- 

vote  themselves  to  the  P°y®y  ;^as  one  of  the  most  im.portay 

The  establishment  of  claims  he  dared  not  d^ 

measures  of  the  dictator,  besides  satisfying  bulwark  of  his  reforms.  If 
he  might  hope  to  make  these  “®^f,(Sculated  their  effect.  But  the 

so,  we%hall  presently  see  how  n  uch  he  ^  of  Italy  was  neither 

change  they  produced  in  f  ®  ^  “rfg  ^twen^  thonsand  legionaries,  as  has 
light  nor  transient  One  yC^ost  fekile  parts  of  the  peninsida,  and  wnth 
blen  said,  received  lands  “  if^they  did  not  already  possess  it. 

them,  of  course,  the  franchise  of  the  ®i‘y’  sweeping  and  far  more  arbi- 

This  was  carrying  n  ventured  to  conceive.  But  these  same 

than  when  confined  to  a  fe"  o  r  citizens.] 

they  now  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  me  reet  oi 
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SULLA’S  LEGISLATION 

Sulla’s  legislation,  besides  its  grand  political  bearings,  descended  to  many 
minute  particulars  of  social  and  civil  economy.  His  enemies  bad  revelled 
in  the  enjoyment  of  many  successive  consulships ;  he  forbade  any  magistrate 
to  fill  the  same  office  twice  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  Casting  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  proconsular  imperium,  the  foundation  of  his  own  extraordinary 
power,  he  enacted  a  law  of  treason  (maieBtas),  which  defined  the  crimes  of 
leaving  the  province,  leading  forth  the  legions,  and  attacking  a  foreign 
potentate  without  express  command  of  the  senate  and  people.  Like  other 
statesmen  of  antiquity,  he  was  fully  possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  moral 
character  of  a  nation  can  be  reformed  and  maintained  by  sumptuary  laws. 
Accordingly,  he  sought  to  restrict  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  in  which  the 
imitation  of  foreign  tastes  caused,  perhaps,  more  scandal  than  the  actual 
excess.  He  fixed  the  precise  sums  which  might  be  expended  on  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  table,  and  assigned  three  hundred  sesterces,  about  sixty  shillings, 
for  suppers  on  the  Calends,  Ides,  and  Nones,  and  certain  of  the  most  solemn 
festivals  of  the  year.  He  went  even  further  in  the  same  delusive  path,  in 
fixing  the  prices  of  articles  hy  arbitrary  enactment.  Such  laws  could  not 
outlast  even  the  brief  rule  of  the  imposer  himself,  and  Sulla  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  set  the  example  of  disregarding  them  in  person.  Nevertheless  the 
same  ineffective  legislation  continued  to  he  frequently  repeated  at  later 
periods. 

Among  other  precautions  for  guarding  the  morality  of  the  people,  Sulla 
had  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  law  against  tlie  crimes  of  murder  and 
adultery.  But  he  lived  himself  in  a  course  of  notorious  profligacy,  and 
besides  the  guilt  of  the  proscriptions,  he  showed  that  no  law  could  deter  him 
from  shedding  blood  to  gratify  a  momentary  passion,  or,  at  least,  to  confirm 
his  enactments  by  terror.  Lucretius  Ofella,  the  officer  who  had  so  long 
blockaded  Prseneste,  ventured  to  disregard  the  dictator’s  provision  for  con¬ 
fining  the  suit  for  the  consulship  to  persons  who  had  been  already  praetors. 
Sulla  admonished  him  to  desist ;  nevertheless  he  persisted  in  his  claim.  '  A 
centurion  poniarded  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum.  When  the  people 
dragged  the  assassin  to  the  dictator’s  tribunal,  he  commanded  them  to  let 
the  man  go,  avowing  that  he  had  acted  by  his  own  orders  ;  and  he  proceeded, 
with  the  rude  humour  which  he  affected,  to  relate  a  story,  how  a  labourer, 
being  annoyed  by  vermin,  twice  stopped  from  his  work  to  pluck  them  off ; 
the  third  time  he  cast  them  without  mercy  into  the  fire.  “  Twice,”  said  Sulla, 
“  I  have  conquered  and  spared  you ;  take  care  lest,  a  third  time,  I  consume 
you  utterly.” 


ABDICATION  OF  SULLA 

Such  acts  and  such  language  were,  however,  rather  ebullitions  of  a  spoiled 
and  vicious  temper  than  any  deliberate  expression  of  contempt  for  law,  or  the 
assertion  of  an  unlimited  despotism.  The  reigning  principle  of  Sulla’s  actions 
was  stiff  an  affectation  of  legality.  He  pretended,  at  least,  to  consider 
the  oligarchical  constitution  of  the  early  republic  the  only  legitimate  model 
for  its  renovation.  The  success  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  opponents,  the  complete  restoration,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  all  combined  to  work  upon  a  mind 
prone  to  superstition  and  addicted  to  fatalism,  and  changed  him  from  a 
jealous  partisan  into  an  arrogant  fanatic.  Sulla  claimed  to  be  the  favourite 
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....  .t  “Six.rrpSJ.Ss.S’t  ..Sip»;s 

Eis  power  he  the  dictatorship.  He  co.rld  say  that  it  had 

in  the  year  T9  the  reconstitution  of  the  commonwealth,  and 

been  conferred  upon  ^  to  ^o  it  was  no  longer  his  to  enjoy.  But 

SaeCmlnT  werfalazefat  this  act  of  sublime  self-sacritioe,  it  was  with  a 
feeling  aldn  to  awe  that 


1 


AefVheld  the  tyrant 
descend  from  his  blood 
stained  tribunal  and  retire 
with  unmoved  composure 
to  the  privacy  of  a  sub¬ 
urban  villa.  Aged  and 
infirm, 'and  sated  perhaps 
with  pleasure  as  weU  as 
ambition,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  believe  that  such 
a  man  as  Sulla  was  i^“i" 
ferent  to  life,  and_  little 
troubled  by  the  risk  to 
which  he  might  thus  ex- 
pose  himself  from  the 
Saggers  of  his  enemies. 

But  in  truth,  while  his 
veteran  colonists  _  were 
sworn  to  maintain  his 
policy,  his  person  was  not 
Unprotected,  by  hands  of 
armed  attendants.  When 
the  magistrate  of  a  neign* 
houring  town,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  old  man  s 
death,  delayed  paying  the 
local  contribution  to  the 
restoration  of  tbe  Capi- 

» .1.  only  ^ 

IS, » o..  0* .  i”””* 

“b^bld  whed  to  poBsess  °bau^”y^.=oo“.“P.  .or 

o„J,|S.tTy  to  it.  Mgb-t  .“XrUtiKSoo.  “d  a. 

aaie  and  sound  constituUon.  ] 
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midst  of  Ms  career  to  break  the  toy  with  which  he  had  ar,  „  PM8b.o.] 
self.  He  had  commenced  life  as  a  frivolous  sensualist :  he  wi^hed'f!^'^ 
mg  better  than  to  finish  it  as  a  decrepit  debauch  At^he  ^ 
laying  down  his  office  he  made  an  offering  of  tKnth  5  hi^.Zr^* 
Hercules,  and  feasted  the  people  magnififently ;  so  much.^S  d^tb® 
preparations  made  exceed  what  was  required,  that  vast  heans  iTthf  . 
fluous  supplies  were  thrown  with  ostentatious  prodigality  Lto  the 

In  the  midst  of  these  entertainments,  lasting  several  days,  Metella  the 
consort  to  whom  he  was  most  permanently  attached,  feU  sick  anSd  ’  4 
the  favourite  and  perhaps  the  priest  of  Venus,  his  hoLe  miirht  w 
luted  by  the  presence  of  death,  and  he  was  required  to  send^her  a  di’vofc!' 
and  cause  her  to  be  removed  while  still  breathing.  The  custom  L  nvi  i 
strictly,  through  superstition but  the  law  which^imited  SL  cost  of 
though  enacted  by  himself,  he  violated  in  the  magnifi^ncrorw 
Retiring  to  his  viUa  at  Cumse  he  finaUy  relinouished  the  rA?n=  .r  °oseqmes. 
Surrounded  by  buffoons  and  dancerXSduTgelfo  the  las^^^^^^ 
excess  which  his  advancing  years  and  growing  infirmities  nermin-  ,1  ^  ^osual 
theless  he  did  not  wholly  abLdon  liteEe  ^  Hrrmused 
mg  Arktotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  dictating  SemSrs  of  his  owl  hfe  if 
which  he  was  employed,  it  is  said,  only  tw?  days  before  ffis  deceS;  ^?n 
toX  be  recorded  how  astrologers  had  assured  him  that  it  was  his  fate 
to  die  afrer  a  happy  life,  at  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity  StainS  wfth 
thousand  victims,  fnd  tormented  witfa 


bomb’s  BEBT  to  SULLA 

outSTOth?rmriSit^^“^  commonwealth  had 

obiect  of  view^and  to  expand  their  institutions.  The  mam 

S.  The  SierthlmLT"  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  old 
replaced  them  by  a  newer  gr^h'® 

tions  of  ages,  and  restore' ^ aocre- 
small  section  of  her  children  empire  of  Rome  to  a 

not  less  futile  than  uniust  It  bigoted ;  it  was 

just.  It  contravened  the  essential  principle  of  national 
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a  so  long  amused  Mm- 
t ;  he  wished  for  noth- 
At  the  moment  of 
Lth  of  his  substance  to 
much,  indeed,  did  the 
St  heaps  of  the  super- 
iity  into  the  river. 

Tal  days,  Metella,  the 
8ll  sick  and  died.  As 
use  might  not  be  pol- 
30  send  her  a  divorce, 
10  custom  he  observed 
d  the  cost  of  funerals, 
snce  of  her  obsequies. 

J  reins  of  government. 

8  last  in  every  sensual 
JS  permitted.  Never- 
led  himself  with  read- 
of  his  own  life,  upon 
Pore  his  decease.  In 
m  that  it  was  his  fate 
)epty.  Stained  with 
with  a  loathsome  dis- 
aeither  medicines  nor 
:action — in  this  faith 
a  symptom  either  of 
appeared  to  him  in  a 
with  him  to  rejoin 
tranquillity^  Fear- 
y  should  be’ burned  5 
inter  the  remains  of 
npus  Martxus,  which 
f  two  centuries  and 
m,  ascribed  to  Sulk 
a  kindness  and  none 
Sulla  survived  his 
at  the  age  of  sixty. 


commonwealth  had 
The  few  hundred 
iship,  and  which  in 
the  functions  of  her 
rivals  in  their  own 
lutions.  The  main 
of  the  old  restric- 
ost  to  a  man;  he 
re  away  the  accre- 
^pire  of  Eome  to  a 
id  bigoted  ;  it  was 
rinciple  of  national 
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growth ;  while  the  career  of  conquest,  to  which  the  Romans  devoted  tliem- 
seivef,  required  the  fullest  expansion  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
development. 

Nevertheless  the  legislation  of  Sulla  was  undoubtedly  supported  by  a  vast 
mass  of  existing  prejudice.  He  threw  Mmseif  into  the  ideas  of  his  time,  as 
far  as  they  were  interpreted  by  history,  by  tradition,  and  by  religious  usage. 
The  attempt  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  constitution  was  in  fact  opposed  to 
every  acknowledged  principle  of  polity.  It  was  regarded  equally  by  its 
opponents  and  its  promoters  as  anomaloii:5  and  revolutionary.  It*"  had  as 
yet  no  foundation  in  argument,  or  in  any  sense  of  right,  as  right  was  then 
understood.  Society  at  Rome  was  in  a  highly  artificial  state ;  and  Sulla 
with  many  of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  mistook  for  the  laws  of  nature  the 
institutions  of  an  obsolete. and  forgotten  expediellC3^  But  nature  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  great  work,  and  pro-ved  too  strong  for  art.  Ten  years  sufficed  to 
overthrow  the  wdiole  structure  of  this  reactionary  legislation,  and  to  launch 
the  republic  once  more  upon  the  career  of  grow^th  and  development.  The 
champions  of  a  more  liberal  policy  sprang  up  in  constant  succession,  and 
contributed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  the  great  work  of  union  and  compre¬ 
hension,  which  was  iio^v  rapidly  in  progress.  The  spirit  of  isolation  which 
had  split  Greece  and  Italy  into  hundreds  of  separate  communities  w’as  about 
to  give  wa}"  to  a  general  yearning  for  social  and  moral  unity.  The  nations 
were  to  be  trained  by  the  steady  development  of  the  Roman  admiiiistration- 

But  though  Sulla’s  main  policy  was  thus  speedily  overthrown,  he  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  As  dictator  he  \Yasted  his  strength  in  attempting  what, 
if  successful,  would  have  destroj'ed  Ms  countrj^ ;  but  as  proconsul  lie  had 
saved  her.  'The  Umanny  of  the  Roman  domination  had  set  the  provinces  in 
a  blaze.  Mithridates  had  fanned  the  flame.  Greece  and  Asia  had  revolted. 
The  genius  of  the  king  of  Pontus  might  have  consolidated  an"  empire,  such 
as  Xerxes  might  have  envied,  on  either  shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  But  at  this 
crisis  of  her  fate,  hardly  less  imminent  than  when  Hannibal  was  wresting 
from  her  allies  and  subjects  within  the  Alps,  Rome  had  confided  her  fortunes 
to  the  prowess  of  Sulla.  The  great  victory  of  Ch^ronea  checked  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  her  empire.  The  invader  was  hurled  back  across  the  Aegean ;  the 
cities  of  Greece  returned  reluctantly  to  their  obedience,  never  more  to  be 
tempted  to  renounce  it.  Sulla  followed  Mithridates  into  Asia ;  one  b^^  one 
he  recovered  the  provinces  of  the  republic.  He  bound  Ms  foe  by  treaties 
to  abstain  from  fomenting  their  discontents.  He  left  his  officers  to  enforce 
submission  to  his  decrees,  and  quartered  the  armies  of  Rome  upon  the 
wretched  populations  of  the  East.  The  pressing  danger  of  the  moment  was 
averted,  though  it  took  twenty  years  more  to  subdue  the  power  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  and  reduce  Asia  to  passive  submission.  Rome  was  relieved  from  the 
last  of  her  foreign  invaders ;  and  this  was  the  great  work  of  Sulla,  which 
deserved  to  immortalise  his  name  in  her  annals.^ 

Nevertheless  this  rolling  back  of  the  tide  of  aggression,  and  the  return  of 
the  legions  of  the  republic  to  the  limits  of  her  former  conquests,  had  no  effect 
in  healing  the  internal  sickness  of  which  the  irritation  of  the  provinces  was 
only  symptomatic.  The  triumph  of  her  arms  and  the  sense  of  security  it 
engendered  only  served  to  redouble  her  oppressions  and  to  aggravate  the 
misery  of  her  subjects.  The  course  of  events  will  lead  us  on  some  future 
occasion  to  trace  the  remains  of  resentment  and  hatred  towards  Rome, 

This  achiievement  of  Sulla  is  perhaps  exaggerated.  Either  Marius  or  Sertorins  yrouH  have 
been  able  to  pat  down  Mithridates,  and  restore  order  in  the  East:  Sulla’s  chief  service  was  the 
reform  of  the  courts  and  the  improvement  of  the  administration.  3 
If.  w,  —  vox..  V.  2  G 
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wliicb  lingered  long  in  some  regions  of  Italy  itself :  but  for  tlie  most  part 
the  Italians  were  iioiv  satisfied ;  they  were  content  to  regard  the  city  of 
Romulus  as  their  own  metropolis  ;  and  while  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  her 
wide-wasting  domination,  gradually  learned  to  take  a  pride  in  her  name.  But 
beyond  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhenian  seas  the  same  ardent  vows  w^ere  formed 
for  enfranchisement  which  had  precipitated  upon  Rome  the  Marsians  and  the 
Samnites  ;  in  more  than  one  quarter  the  old  struggle  of  the  Social  Wars  was 
about  to  be  renewed  on  wider  and  more  distant  tlieatres :  but  the  elements 
of  strife  were  now  more  complicated  than  before  ;  the  parties  engaged  were 
more  thoroughly  alien  from  each  other ;  the  hostility  of  Rome’s  new  enemies 
was  the  more  inveterate  as  they  had  less  sympathy  Avith  her  institutions,  and 
were  ambitious  of  overthrowing  rather  than  of  sharing  them.  The  second 
period  of  the  civil  Avars  of  Rome  opens  witli  the  revolt  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
Avest,  and  the  maritime  devastations  of  the  pirates  in  the  east. 


THE  EOMAK  PBO VINCES 

Italia,  the  region  to  Avhich  the  privileges  of  the  city  had  been  conceded 
by  the  Plautian  laAV,  was  bounded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  line  draAvn  across 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Rubicon  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Isere 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  To  the  north  and  south  lay  two  provinces  which 
held  the  first  rank  in  political  importance  :  on  the  one  hand  Gallia,  or  Gaul 
within  the  Alps ;  on  the  other  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  Gaulish  province 
was  divided  into  two  districts  by  the  Padus,  or  the  Po,  from  Avhence  they 
derived  their  denominations  respectively,  according  as  they  lay  Avithin  or 
beyond  that  river. 

But  the  AA^hole  of  this  rich  and  extensive  territory  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  single  proconsul,  and  the  citizens  soon  learned  to  regard 
Avith  jealousy  a  military  force  Avhieh  menaced  their  own  liberties  at  the  same 
time  that  it  maintained  the  obedience  of  their  subjects.  Sicily,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  tranquil  and  generally  contented,  and  requiring  but  a  slender 
force  to  control  it,  was  important  to  the  republic  from  the  abundance  of  its 
harvests,  to  AA-hich  the  city  could  most  confidently  look  for  its  necessary  sup¬ 
plies- of  grain.  Next  among  the  provinces  in  proximity  to  Rome  were  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  of  which  the  former  also  furnished  Italy  Avith 
grain  ;  but  both  were  rudely  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  the  unhealthi¬ 
ness  of  the  larger  island  especially  continued  to  keep  it  below  many  far 
remoter  regions  in  wealth,  population,  and  intelligence.  The  first  province 
the  Romans  had  acquired  beyond  their  oaati  seas  was  Spain,  Avhere  their  arms 
had  made  slow  but  steady  progress  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  contests 
with  the  Carthaginians,  although  the  legions  had  never  yet  penetrated  into 
its  Avildest  and  most  distant  fastnesses.  The  connection  between  Rome  and 
her  Iberian  dependencies  Avas  long  maintained  principally  by  sea,  while  the 
Avide  territory  intervening  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was  still  occupied 
by  numerous  free  and  jealous  communities.  But  in  the  course  of  the  last 
half-century  the  republic  had  acquired  the  command  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons ;  her  roads  were  prolonged  from  Ariminum  to  Barcino  and  Valentia, 
while  the  communications  of  her  armies  were  maintained  by  numerous  for¬ 
tified  positions  in  the  Further  Gaul,  and  a  secure  and  wealthy  province 
extending  from  the  Var  to  the  Garonne. 

Ionian  straits  separated  Italy  from  her  eastern 
acquisitions.  The  great  provinces  of  lilyricum  and  Macedonia  comprised 
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the  whole  expanse  of  territory  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  -^gean  Sea,  and  were 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  long  mountain  ridges  of  Boion  and  Scardus. 
Ancient  Greece,  from  Thermopylffi  to  Cape  Malea,  constituted  a  single  com¬ 
mand  under  the  title  of  Achaia.  With  Asia,  Rome  communicated  prmoi- 
nallv  bv  sea,  the  route  of  the  Hellespont  being  insecure,  and  the  barbarous 
trites  of  Thrace  but  imperfectly  subjected.  The  province  of  Asia,  recovered 
W  Sulla  was  held  by  an  imperator  with  a  numerous  army,  destmed  to  control 
Se  c£pendent  pote:^ates  of  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  eastern 
proconsul  watched  the  movements  of  Mithridates,  unravelled  his 
viSh  every  court  from  the  Halys  to  the  Tigris.  He  intruded  himself  into 
he  affairs  of  Cyprus,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  hunted  down  the  mountameers 
5  Crate,  and  mLaced  with  the  vengeance  of  the  republic  the  buccaneers 
who  swarmed  in  every  harbour  of  the  eastern  Mediterraneam  On  the 
southern  coasts  of  the  great  inland  sea  the  domain  which  once  belonged  to 
Sage,  limited  on  elQier  side  by  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  river  Bagradas, 
fonned^the  proconsular  province  of  Africa  ;  while  tlie  five  cities  of 
tanolis  acknowledged  their  entire  dependence  on  thevviU  of  the  republic. 
tL  extent  of  her  empire  under  Sulla  was  hardly  one-half  of  that  which  it 

'‘*‘ThfyarioL'^Xtten?rn  different  classes  of  province 

stood  to  the  ruling  city,  have  been  compared^  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  Eoman  household.  The  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  planted  in 

thA  nrovinces  enjoying  the  full  exercise-  of  their  national  rights,  and  pra- 
sentmg  a  miniature  of  the  metropolis  herself,  held  the  position  ^ 

towards  the  paterfamilias.  The  conquered  races,  which  had  *rov-n  them¬ 
selves  on  the  victor’s  mercy,  were  subjected  to  his  dominion  as  unre^rve^ 
S  the  sL-e  to  that  of  his  master.  Those  among  ^em  to  whom  the  state 
had  restored  their  lands  and  institutions,  occupied  a  place  analogous  to 
that  of  freedmen.  Some  cities  or  nations  had  voluntanly  sought  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Rome  on  terms  of  alliance,  but  with  actoowledged  inferiority. 
Others  again  stood  on  a  more  independent  footing,  offermg  a  mutual  mter- 

'Umiiii 

""\hfareoiSmeS  to  the  provincial  commands  was  1®^ 

hands  of  the  senate  ;  SSi^tion  1  their 

their  own  indefeasible  prerogative,  and  ^  general  rule  that 

demagogues,  had  not  hesitated  to  resume  it.  It  w^  the  general 

the  consuls  and  praetors,  after  serving  *^®“  years  the  affairs  of  a 

proceed  to  administer  for  one,  or  „t®iieir  dimosal,  and  threw 
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rivalry,  far  more  than  any  sense  of  the  public  interests,  impelled  them  to 
exert  tbemselves,  during  their  brief  career,  in  reducing  frontier  tribes,  in 
rmellino-  insurrections  which  their  own  injustice  excited,  and,  whenever  they 
could  find  an  excuse  for  it,  in  annihilating  the  ancient  liberties  and  privileges 
still  retained  by  the  more  favoured  classes  of  the  provincials.  Surrounded 
by  an  army  of  officials,  all  creatures  of  their  own,  all  engaged  in  the  same 
work  of  carving  fortunes  for  themselves  and  abetting  their  colleagues,  the 
proconsuls  had  little  sense  of  .responsibility  to  the  central  government,  and 
glutted  their  cupidity  without  restraint.  Of  all  the  provinces  the  Cisalpine 
and  Macedonia,  and  latterly  Asia,  were  the  richest  and  most  amply  furnished 
with*  military  armaments,  and  on  both  these  accounts  they  were  generally 
coveted  by  the  consuls,  and  distributed  between  them  by  lot.  The  tithes, 
tolls,  and  other  imposts,  from  whicli  the  public  revenue  was  drawn,  w’-ere 
farmed  by  Roman  contractors,  belonging  generally  to  the  order  of  knights, 
wiio  had  few  opportunities  of  rising  to  tlie  Jiigiiest  political  offices  at  home, 
riie  connivauee  of  tlieir  superiors  in  the  province,  backed  by  the  corrupt 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Rome,  shielded,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sordid  arts 
by  wiiicli  they  Avere  accustomed  to  defraud  both  the  government  and  its 
subiects. 

The  means  of  enrichment  which  the  provinces  afforded  to  the  nobility 
became  the  ultimate  object  of  the  deepest  political  intrigues.  Apiian  of 
ruined  fortune  looked  to  the  office  of  proconsul  as  the  sole  means  of  retriev¬ 
ing  his  affairs.  To  obtain  it,  he  allied  himself  with  the  chief  or  the  party  by 
whose  influence  he  might  hope  to  rise  successively  through  the  various  steps 
wiiicli  led  to  the  consulship.  He  first  sued  for  the  post  of  quiestor  ;  after 
1  due  interval  he  might  hope  to  be  elected  icdile,  next  prmtor,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  consul.  His  grand  object  wms-  then  obtained  ;  for  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office  he  departed  as  governor  to  a  consular  province, 
from  the  emoluments  of  which  he  calculated  on  repaying  the  expenses  of 
his  numerous  contests,  on  liquidating  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  adherents, 
and  acGimiulating  a  vast  fortune  for  his  own  gratification  or  the  advancement 
of  Ms  party. 

The  cupidity  'which  animated  individuals  was  in  fact  the  mainspring  of 
the  political  factions  of  the  time.  The  spoil  of  the  provinces  -^vas  the  bait 
with  which  the  popular  leaders  had  lured  the  Italians  to  their  standards. 
All  the  legal  rights  of  citizenship  had  been  conceded,  but  the  old  oligarchic 
families,  dignified  by  historic  associations,  and  revelling  in  the  wealth  ac- 
ciini Mated  by  centuries  of  conquest,  still  hoped  to  maintain  their  grasp  of 
the  larger  share  of  honours  and  emoluments,  which  they  contrived  to  make 
generally  accessible  only  to  the  richest.  They  still  looked  with  scorn  them¬ 
selves,  and  infused  the  same  sentiment  into  their  inferiors,  on  the  ‘^new 
men,”  the  men  of  talents  and  education,  but  of  moderate  origin  and  fortuiie, 
who  were  striving  on  all  sides  to  thrust  themselves  into  public  notice.  The 
judicia  was  the  great  instrument  by  which  they  protected  their  monopoly  ; 
for  by  keeping  this  in  their  own  hands,  they  could  quash  every  attempt  at 
revealing,  by  legal  process,  the  enormities  of  the  provincial  administration. 
But  as  far  as  each  party  succeeded  in  retaining  or  extorting  a  share  in  the 
plunder,  the  same  system  \vas  carried  on  by  both.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
point  to  either  as  exceeding  tlie  other  in  rapacity  and  tyranny.  The  distress 
and  alienation  of  the  provinces  became  the  pressing  evil  and  danger  of  the 
times..  Adventurers  sprang  up  in  every  quarter,  and  found  a  loating  maw 
of  discontent  around  them,  from  which  they  were  certain  of  deriving  direct 
assistance,  or  meeting  at  least  'with  sullen  approbation. 


THE  MCTATOKSHIE  OE  SELL  A  ' 

^“'Th^'m-ieinal  vice  of  tlie  provincial  administration  of  the  republic  coni. 
•  .  1  •  nrinciole  openly  avowed,  that  the  native  races  were  to  be 

sisted  in  P]  subicts^  The  whole  personnel  of  the  civil  and  mili- 

regarded  as  oonque  J  •  .jjg  literaUy  quartered  upon  the  inhabit- 

’.iTaU  the  proconsul’s  outfit,  or  rasanitin,  was  perhaps  generally  de- 
provinciab  ,  t  treasurjq  but  the  sums  required  for  his 

^'^Snteii'ince'^and  that  of  his  retinue,  known  by  the  name  of  salanum,yfsa 
niaint  .  ’  ,  ebarsed  upon  the  local  revenues.  The  proconsul  lumself 

more  commonly  S  ctnctness  to  serve  the  commonwealth  gratuitously 
fXe  hoLu?of‘  tte  office  ;  but  ’practically  he  was  left  to  remunerate  him¬ 
self  bv  any  indirect  means  of  extortion 
he  chose  to  adopt.  As  the  supreme 
-udickl  as  well  as  mUitary  authority 
there  was  no  appeal  against  either  the 
edicts  he  issued,  or  the  interpretation 
he  put  upon  them.  The  legions _m  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  pro^noe  were  maintained 
at  free  quarters,  and  their  daily  pay 
supplied  by  the  contributions  of  the  in- 
haUtants.  The  landowners  were  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  tithe  or  other  proportion 
of  their  produce,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
conquering  city.  This  payment  was 
in  most  cases  made  by  a  composition,  m 
which  the  proconsul  was  in.structed  _to 
drive  the  hardest  bargain  he  could  tor 
his  employers.  The  local  revenues  were 
rre?for\he  most  part  by  direct  taxes 
and  customs’  dues ;  and  these  ivere  pn- 
erallv  farmed  by  Roman  oopractors, 
who  made  large  fortunes  from  the  trans¬ 
action.  Public  opinion  at  home  was 
such  as  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  check 
their  extortions,  t  or  it  was  a  settled 
maxim  of  Roman  plicy  that  epry  talent 
extracted  from  the  coffers  of  the  po 
vincial  for  the  enrichment  of  the  rulmg 
caste  was  the  transfer  of  so  much  ot  the 

St”!  w  .1. 


PUKISHMENT  OF  A  TEAITOit 


iverenotcontentwith  the  extortion  of  mo^  y^t^^  conquerors  of  the  East,  Md 

taste  iu  art  had  recently  smitten  with  the  desire  to  bring 

Rverv  DTOCOHSiilii  Qii®stor,  SiHd.  .  .i« 

home  trophies  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  cm  ^  themselves  with  their 

Those^  among  them  dious  o 

fellow-citizens  sought  decoration  of  public  places  in  the 

the  marble  columns  of  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  and  ransomed 

city.  They  did  not  scruple  divinities.  This  thirst  fm 

rehelliouscitiesforthepiunderof  persuasion  failed,  pumst 

spoil  led  to  acts  of  ®  ;  i„^™gorted  to ;  the  proconsul  and  his 

meats  and  tortures  were  the  impumty  of 

officials  were  all  bound  ^  interests  of  the  chief.  Of  those 

the  subordinates  was  repaid  by  zeal  for  the  mteresi® 
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wlio  could  refrain  from  open  violence  onri  i 

plunder  of  temples  and  palaces,  few  could  Iny  tlLmLlvrthe“‘’'iM“ 

of  money-lendiiio-  usury.  The  detnanrlo  the  sordid  ^ains 

jithout  compunction,  and  the  provincial  communR^r^^^  enforced 
driven  to  pledge  their  sources  of  revenue  to  I  repeatedly 

permitted:  the  usurer  to  recover  Ms  ZVw 

celebrated  instance  the  agent  of  one  of  the  mnof  i  r’erest  process.  In  3 
could  shut  up  the  senators  of  a  provtocS  town  Kome 

them  actually  died  of  starvation,  to  recover  the  debts  duetto 
_  When  indeed  this  intolerable  tvrannv  reir.l,o^^v  1  •  Principal, 
might  sometimes  enjoy  the  sweets  of  revenge,  though  witlf  lfttf'®  provinces 
redress,  or  of  any  alleviation  of  their  lot  ri,  Prospect  of 

misdeeds  of  one  set  of  meTcould  nit  faii  tcf'rousf  thfoi’^rS^'J  *'’® 

of  another  ;  and  while  the  factions  of  Rome  conte^dlf  f  indignation 

of  conquest,  they  tried  to  brand  each  other  w?tl  rw^  for  the  prerogatives 
The  domination  of  the  senatorj  a^tSllhlf 

jealous  animadversions  of  their  excluded  rivals  TW  ‘he 

provinces,  protected  as  it  was  by  the  tribSin  wWh  fi 
selves  supreme,  presented  a  vulnerable  point  of  ^  ^  signed  them- 
of  the  senatorial  proconsuls  the  deadliest  shafts  nf  f  h  against  the  crimes 

directed.  The  remains  of  Roman  eloQuenorh!tf  ®  ^ere 

one  full-length  portrait  of  anrooonsuhr  tvrant  fo^s  more  than 

rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  colou^^  *'  ™PO®We  indeed  to 

nevertheless  the  general  impres^on^^ev  w  correctness  even  of  the  lines; 
numerous  independent  testimonies  There  is  amply  borne  out  by 

probable  even  to  the  rhetor“fa™tTii?of  ZV" 
slight  sketch  from  one  of  these  pictures  mav  snffiee  ^®“®?ogiies.  A 

frightful  originals.  ^  suffice  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 

the  caeeer  of  verres 

3coompanied^ar^^tL^^olal^ul*'toT’  ^  “°*’^®  Cains  Verres 

S  cyon  in  Achaia,  L  chose  to  SL  .  Cilicia  (80).  At 

of  the  city  and  being  refusedfshSL  no  to  tte  chief  magistrate 

green  wood,  to  extort  the  gratuity  he  reouiSd  chamber  with  a  fire  of 

Tied  off  several  of  the  fine^  statiip«?  *  !•  ^  he  car- 

his  chief  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Mi^rv?’  t  he  shared  with 

Chios,  Erythrm,  Halicarnassus,  Ld  eSerl  r  11  °?-®®  *  ^P®^®  5  a* 

petrated  simUar  acts  of  rapine  Samos  tnfc  1  *  ‘®  ^“,®  ®^  ^is  route,  he  per- 
out  Asia  ;  Verres  rifled  brth  the  i®!!^  ‘^'“P^®  '''enerated  throili- 

complained  to  the  governor  of  Asia  tv  w.*''®  '*®®^^'  Samifns 

complaints  to  Roml  Perga  b^ted  a  IrTf  ‘®  their 

Verres  scraped  off  the  gil&g  JfiletL  of  Diana,  coated  with  gold  ; 
hnest  ships ;  he  detained  it  ton  offered  him  the  escort  of  one  of  lier 

sought  to  dishonour 

and  brother  ventured  todefeldhei  f  oneS®v“  the  place  ;  her  father 
seiMd  the  pretext  to  accuse  them  both  in  was  slain.  Verres 

Roman  governor  of  the  province  obltoeH  ^^  attempt  on  his  life,  and  the 
teth.  Such  were  the  atrSs  of  tff  ^  ®ff  the  heads  of 

epeudent  of  tlie  proconsul,  -witli  no  oK  r^^an,  while  yet  a  mere 

appointed  quaestor  he  extended  ®eing  ^ 

province,  and  speedily  amassed,  by  the  avS'ofr®" 

.  uy  me  avowal  of  his  own  principal,  from  tivo 
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to  three  million  sesterces  [about  X24,000,  or  ^120,000]  beyond  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  the  public  service. 

Yerres  could  now  pay  for  bis  election  to  the  praetorship  in  the  city.  For 
one  year  he  dispensed  his  favourable  judgments  to  wealthy  suitors  at  home, 
Ld  on  its  termination  sailed  for  the  province  of  Sicily.  Here  his  conduct 

the  tribunal  was  marked  by  the  most  glaring  venality.  He  sold  every¬ 
thin?  both  his  patronage  and  liis  decisions,  making  sport  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  of  his  own  edicts,  of  the  religion,  the  fortunes,  and  the  lives  of 
the  provincials.  During  the  three  years  of  his  government,  not  a  single 
senator  of  the  sixty-five  cities  of  the  island  was  elected  without  a  gratuity 
to  the  propraetor.  He  imposed  arbitrary  requisitions  of  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  grain  upon  the  communities  already  over-burdened  with 
their  authorised  tithes.  He  distributed  cities  among  his  favourites  with  the 
air  of  a  Persian  despot ;  Lipara  he  gave  to  a  boon  companion,  Segesta  to  an 
actress,  Herbita  to  a  courtesan.  These  exactions  rapidly  depopulated  the 
country.  At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  the  territory  of  Leontium  possessed 
eighty-three  farms ;  in  the  third  year  of  the  Verrine  administration  only 
thirty-two  remained  in  occupation.  At  Motya  the  number  of  tenanted 
estates  had  fallen  from  188  to  101,  at  Herbita  from  257  to  120,  at  Argyrona 
from  250  to  80.  Throughout  the  province  more  than  one-half  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  lands  Avere  abandoned  by  their  miserable  owners,  as  if  the  scourge 
of  war  or  pestilence  had  passed  over  the  island. 

Bnt  Verres  was  an  amateur  and  an  antiquary,  and  had  a  taste  for  art  as 
well  as  a  thirst  for  lucre.  At  every  city  where  he  stopped  on  his  prog¬ 
resses  he  extorted  gems,  vases,  and  trinkets  from  his  hosts,  or  from  any 
inhabitant  wliom  he  understood  to  possess  them.  No  one  A^entnred  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  there  was  no  redress  even  for  a  potentate  in  alliance  with  the  repub¬ 
lic,  such  as  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  Avas  thus  robbed  of  a  splendid 
candelabrum  enriched  Avith  jcAvels,  Avhich  he  was  about  to  dedicate  in  the 
Capitol  of  Rome.  All  these  objects  of  art  Avere  sent  off  to  Italy  to  decorate 
the  villa  of  the  propra3tor ;  nor  Avere  the  antiques  and  curiosities  he  amassed 
less  valuable  than  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  Finally  Verres  laid  his 
hands  on  certain  statues  of  Ceres  and  Diana,  the  special  objects  of  worship 
among  the  natives,  who  Avere  only  allowed  the  consolation  of  coming  to 
offer  them  their  sacrifices  in  his  gardens. 

Nor  did  the  extortions  of  verres  fall  upon  the  Sicilians  alone.  He 
cheated  the  treasury  at  Rome  of  the  sums  advanced  to  him  in  payment  of 
coru  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  He  Avithheld  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ments  from  the  fleet  which  he  was  directed  to  send  against  the  pirates,  and 
applied  them  to  his  own  use.  The  fleet  was  worsted  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
proprastor  caused  its  officers  to  be  executed  for  cowardice.  ^  His  lictors  sold 
to  the  victims’  relatives  the  miserable  favour  of  despatching  them  at  one 
blow.  He  crowned  his  enormities  by  punishing  one  of  the  ruling  caste 
with  death.  Gavius,  a  Roman  trader,  he  confined  m  the  quarries  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  the  man  escaped,  was  retaken,  and  fastened  to  a  cross  on  the  beach 
within  sight  of  Italy,  that  he  might  address  to  his  native  shores  his  plamtive 
hut  ineffectual  exclamation,  ‘‘I  am  a  Roman  citizen  I  ’’  ,  ,  -i  j 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  charges  which  could  be  plausibly  ad^vanced 
against  a  Rom^  officer,  and  which  the  ciiminal,  though  backed  by  the 
united  influence  of  his  party,  and  defended  by  the  most  eiyenenced  and 
successful  advocate  of  his  times,  shrank  from  rebutting.  In  most  cases 
however  the  goA^ernor  accused  of  tyranny  or  malversation  could  screen  him¬ 
self  by  bribing  his  judges,  who  besides  their  natural  anxiety  to  absolve  one 
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of  their  own  order  of  crimes  \ybicli  might  in  tuni  be  imputed  to  themselves, 
had  been  bred  in  the  same  school  of  corruption  and  venalit}^  as  himself. 
The  prosecution  of  these  charges  became  indeed  a  ready  means  of  acquiring 
notoriety,  and  the  people,  stimulated  by  their  demagogues,  encouraged,  it 
was  said,  the  young  orators  in  their  attacks,  as  whelps  are  trained  to  hunt 
down  beasts  of  prey.  But  the  assailants  were  in  almost  every  case  repulsed, 
and  even  if  successful  the  provinces  themselves  reaped  no  benefit  from  their 
efforts.  The  proconsuls  only  exerted  themselves  the  more  strenuously  to 
grasp  the  means  of  securing  their  acquittal.  They  could  boast  that  the 
fruits  of  three  years’  occupation  of  office  would  suffice  —  the  first  to  make 
their  own  fortunes,  the  second  to  reward  their  advocates  and  partisans,  the 
third  and  most  abundant  to  buy  the  suffrages  of  their  judges.  The  prov¬ 
inces,  it  might  be  anticipated,  would  soon  come  forward  of  their  own  accord 
and  pray  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  malversation,  since  they  only 
served  to  redouble  the  extortions  of  their  oppressors. 

These  frightful  iniquities  wliicli  rendered  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  for¬ 
midable  to  the  nations  in  peace  as  her  hostility  had  been  in  war,  had  grown 
vAth.  the  progress  of  luxury  and  corruption.  Her  provincial  governors  had 
ever  wielded  theii’  public  authority  with  arrogance  and  harshness ;  but  in 
purer  and  simpler  ages  they  had  at  least  refrained  from  the  sordid  exactions 
and  selfish  rapacity  for  which  they  had  now  become  infamous.  The  tri¬ 
bunals  also  had  degenerated  both  in  corruption  and  shamelessness.  The 
knights  could  venture  to  assert  that  during  the  forty  years  they  had  partici¬ 
pated  ill  the  dispensation  of  the  laws,  the  Justice  of  Rome  had  been 
unstained  even  by  the  breath  of  suspicion.  To  the  notorious  venality  of 
the  tribunals  under  the  administration  of  the  senate  they  pointed  as  a  proof 
of  their  own  superior  purity.  It  was  indeed  true  that  the  increasing  vices  of 
the  provincial  government  were  symptomatic  of  the  growing  relaxation 
of  morality  at  home.  On  the  one  hand  the  extension  of  foreign  conquest 
and  the  opening  in  every  quarter  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  had  inflamed 
the  passions  of  cupidity  and  ambition.  On  the  other,  half  a  century  of 
domestic  contentions  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  society,  overbearing  the 
ancient  principles  of  justice,  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  of  reverence  for 
things  divine.  But  in  fact  this  greater  development  of  vice  was  accom¬ 
panied  at  the  same  time  by  more  general  publicity,  and  a  more  jealous 
exposure  of  the  faults  of  political  parties.  The  knights,  deterred  from  the 
use  of  force  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  privileges,  affected  a  zeal  for 
Justice,  to  undermine  their  more  fortunate  rivals.  The  constitution  of  Sulla 
was  assailed  and  eventually  ov^erthrown,  not’  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  on 
the  floor  of  the  law  courts. & 


Death  of  Sektosius 


CHx^PTER  'XX.  THE'  RISE  ■  OF  POMFEY 


LEPIDUS  AND  SEETOKIUS. 

WB  now  enter  -Pon  the  ^st  sUge  in 

Bv  a  violent  effort  Sulla  had  *;  geurity  of  the  fabric  which  he 

nobility.  But  foundations  showed  themselves  even  be- 

liad  hastily  reared  on  blood-bathed  fmi  ®  became  the  chief-of  the  sena- 

fore  his  de#i.  After  his  Cimbrian  triumph 

torial  party.  H^vvas  son  of  Bie  the  .  candidates  for 

with  Marius,  and  m  the  year  79  •  '  ,  A  P  person  who  aspired  to  be 

the  consulship  with  the  certainty  ,  ^  ‘  j  illustrious  family,  but  of 

his  colleague  was  M  ^niilius  ^  man  M  friends,  among 

vain  and  petulant  ‘  ,  g^Aaii  and  warned  Pompey  against 

others  by  young  began\  talk  of 

teBTleJ  a.  ».ntag.  »d  Upl™  »-,» 

*.  1.  ™is 

liimself  the  chief  of  the  Italian  ,  ,  civil  war.  the  senate  hound  him 

had  taken  away.  To  preven  a  their  consulate.  But 

and  Gatulus  alike  by  oath  not  to  ^  ‘  (Jaul.  and,  pretending  that 

Lepidiis  retired  to  bis  province  of  Transalpine  l^aub  an  gg„j,te%uui- 

lus^oath  did  not  bind  him  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  an 

moned  him  to  return  t"  houie.  He  ol  i  I,  b  Miivian  bridge,  witu 

arniv.  To  oppose  him,  Catulus  took  pos  ,,  i.„/i  Uy  Leuidiis,  who  was 

Poinpev  for  his  lieiitenaiil .  Here  they  weie  ^  .  j  ^c  died  shortly 

oasil V  defeated.  After  tins  bnlure,  be  tted  to  ..ai  tUnia, 
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after.  But  liis  lieutenants,  M.  Perperna  and  M.  Junius  Brujus,  father  of 
Caesar’s  murderer,  kept  the  troops  together,  and  waited  for  the  course  of 
events.  A  war  was  raging  in  Spain,  which  might  well  encourage  the  hopes 
of  discontented  persons. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Q.  Sertorius  had  assumed  the  government  of 
Spain.  But  after  a  vain  struggle  against  superior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Mauretania.  The  news  from  Italy  was  dispiriting.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Marian  cause  was  lost  forever.  Sertorius  lent  ear  to  the  tales  of 
seamen  who  had  lately  made  a  voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  (so  the 
ancients  called  the  Azores),  and  seemed  to  recognise  the  happy  regions 
Avhich  Greek  legends  assigned  as  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  But  while 
the  active  soldier  was  indulging  in  day-dreams  of  indolent  tranquillity,  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Lusitanians  to  head  them  in  rising  against 
the  senatorial  governors,  and  obeyed  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  Viria- 
thus  himself  did  not  use  with  better  effect  the  energies  of  the  brave  moun¬ 
taineers.  The  south  of  Spain  was  soon  too  hot  to  hold  the  Sullan  leaders ; 
the  proscribed  Marians  came  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  joined  the  new 
chief.  His  progress,  in  the  course  of  two  years’  time,  became  so  serious  that, 
when  Metellus  Pius  laid  down  his  consulship,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
crush  Sertoiius. 

But  to  crush  Sertorius  was  no  easy  task.  He  was  no  mere  soldier,  but 
possessed  political  qualities  of  a  high  order.  Like  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal  of 
old,  he  flattered  the  Spaniards  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  independence 
under  his  rule.  The  government  which  he  formed  indicated  a  disposition 
to  dispute  empire  with  Rome.  He  formed  a  senate  of  three  hundred, 
consisting  partly  of  proscribed  Romans,  partly  of  Spanish  chiefs  —  a  step 
unparalleled  in  the  provincial  government  of  Rome.  All  cities  in  his  power 
he  organised  after  the  Italian  model ;  and  at  Osca  (now  Huesca  in  Cata¬ 
lonia)  he  established  a  school  for  the  noble  youth  of  Spain.  The  boys  wore 
the  Roman  garb,  and  were  taught  the  tongues  of  Rome  and  Athens.  Sertorius 
is  almost  the  only  statesman  of  antiquity  who  tried  to  use  education  as  an 
engine  of  government.  It  cannot  indeed  be  pretended  that  his  views  were 
merely  phflanthropic ;  no  doubt  he  held  the  boys  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  sires. 

His  great  talents,  above  aU  his  acknowledgment  of  equality  between 
provinciMs  and  Romans,  won  him  golden  opinions.  Everywhere  the  Span¬ 
iards  crowded  to  see  him.  and  loudly  protested  their  readiness  to  die  for  him. 
Their  enthusiastic  reverence  for  his  person  was  increased  by  the  presence 
of  a  white  doe,  which  continually  followed  him,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
simple  people  as  a  familiar  spirit,  by  means  of  which  he  held  communication 
with  heaven. 

Metellus  in  two  campaigns  found  himself  unequal  to  cope  with  the  new 
ruler  of  Spain.  In  the  second  of  these  years  (77  B.c.)  Perperna,  who  had 
retired  to  Gaul  with  the  best  troops  of  Lepidus,  entered  Spain,  and  joined 
the  popular  leader  ;  and  the  senate  hastily  despatched  Pompey  to  reinforce 
Metellus.  On  his  march  through  Gaul,  the  young  general  encountered  the 
other  remnant  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  under  Bratus  ;  and  Brutus,  who  fell 
into  Ms  hands,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

Pompey’s  aid,  however,  did  not  change  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  first 
battle  the  ywing  general  was  saved  by  the  approach  of  Metellus,  on  which 
Sertorii®  s«i4.:  ‘^If  the  old  woman  had  not  come  up,  I  should  have  given 
the  boy  &  sound  drubbing  and  sent  him  back  to  Rome.”  At  the  end  of 
75  B.c.  Fompey  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate,  representing  the  insufficiency 
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[75-T2B.C.]  leo’ions  were  at  once  sent  to  reinforce 

of  his  forces,  and  J  reasons  for  apprehension.  Some  of  his 

Meantime  ^  policy  of  favouring  the  provincials,  made  over- 

Roman  friends,  disliking  P  ^  Sertorins,  severe  by  nature,  still 

tures  to  the  h“  pLty  by  formmg  bis  bodyguard 

further  j  j  rds  ^But  he  still  maintained  his  supenonty  m  the 

exclusiTCly  to  learn  that  he  had  received  envoys  from 

field.  Nor  was  it  encomag  „  Sertorms  agreed 

SSroSu  XeSf  tr  of  Asia,  .hile  the  king  was  to 

repay  the  loan  in  ships  and  ^  ,  y  Sertorius  had  corrupted  his  nature.  He 


The  Komams  vege  Pomeey  to  An)  Meteuds 


tradiction,  and  was 

began  to  fall  away  ,  and  Serto  ^  impolitic  act  would  proh- 

boys  at  Osca  to  be  put  to  death,  ^his  crue^^  terminated 

ably  have  cost  liim  his  power  and  hm  i  ,  against  his  own  mclina- 

by  treachery.  Perpema,  had  arrived  for  grasping  power, 

tion,  thought  that  a  favouiable  the  general,  having  druii 

g:lrSJr^nrJsr.Si  •>»■>«“->'  ““ 

wdien  Perperna  had  wrought  Many  of  them, 

name  of  Sertorins  was  still  mo^^  his  faults,  and  with  the 

now  that  their  great  lead.er  w^^^^^^^  the  flames  of 

devoted  enthusiasm  of  their  nation  tto  tn  Perpema  attempted 

funeral  pyre.  A  few  days  after  the  t  .  ,  ignominious  defeat, 

to  lead  fhe  soldiery  against  PomFI’  hi^  ^  prisoner.  When  brought  before 
His  men  were  dispersed,  and  he  was  taken  piiso 
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Pompey,  be  endeavoured  to  gain  favour  by  lianding^  iiim  letters  wiiicli  had 
been  interchanged  by  Sertorius  with  some  of  the  chief  men  at  Ilome.  But 
Pompey,  with  prudent  magnanimity,  threw  the  letters  into  the  fire  and  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  him.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  last  relics  of  the  Marian 
party  in  Spain  were  extinguished. 

Before  this  was  effected,  Rome  was  engaged  in  conflict  with  Mithridates. 
[The  history  of  this  war  will  be  given  later  in  the  chapter.]  But  here  must 
be  noticed  a  formidable  outbreak  that  took  place  in  Italy,  and  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  state.  This  was ; 


THE  WAE  OF  THE  GLADIATOKS 

For  the  purpose  of  the  barbarous  shows  w'hich  were  so  much  enjoyed  at 
Rome,  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  schools  for  training  gladiators,  who  were 
let  out  by  their  owners  to  the  sediles.  At  Capua  there  was  a  large  school  of 
this  kind;  and  among  the  gladiators  in  training  there  was  Spartacus,  a 
Thracian,  who  had  once  led  his  countrymen  against  Roman  commanders,  but 
now,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  destined  to  make  sport  for  his  con¬ 
querors.  He  persuaded  about  seventy  of  his  fellow-bondsmen  to  join  him 
in  breaking  loose ;  better  it  was,  he  argued,  to  die  in  battle  on  the  open  field, 
than  on  the  sand  of  the  amphitheatre.  Tliis  handful  of  brave  men  took 
up  a  strong  position  upon  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  Spartacus  was  presently 
joined  by  slaves  and  outlaws  of  all  descriptions.  The  gladiators,  old  soldiers 
like  himself,  supplied  him  with  oflicers.  CEnomaiis  and  Crixus,  the  former 
a  Greek,  the  latter  a  Gaul,  acted  as  his  lieutenants.  He  enforced  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  was  able,  obliged  his  followers  to  abstain  from 
acts  of  rapine.  Two  Roman  praetors  attacked  him,  but  they  were  beaten 
ivith  loss,  and  the  numbers  of  his  army  swelled  every  day.  All  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  78  B.C.,  after  the  Mithridatic  War  had  broken  out,  and  before  the 
Seitorian  War  was  ended. 

In  the  next  year  (72  b.c.),  the  same  which  witnessed  the  murder  of  Ser¬ 
torius,  Spartacus  had  become  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive.  He  had 
to  face  a  formidable  power,  for  Doth  consuls  were  ordered  to  take  the  field. 
But,  at  the  head  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines  and  entered  Picenum.  His  subordinates,  however, 
proved  unmanageable ;  and’  Spartacus,  aware  that  the  power  of  Rome  must 
prevail,  bent  all  his  energies  towards  forcing  his  way  across  the  Alps,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  some  remote  region  inaccessible  to  Rome.  As  he  pressed 
northwards,^  he  was  assaulted  by  both  the  consuls,  but  defeated  them  both, 
and  made  his  way  to  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  hut  here  he  was  repulsed  by  the  prae¬ 
tor  Cassius,  and  obliged  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Still,  every  other  Roman  officer  who  dared  to  meet  him  was  defeated; 
atone  time  the  brave  gladiator  is  said  to  have  meditated  a  descent  upon 
Rome  itself.  But  he  relinquished  his  desperate  plan,  and  spent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  in  collecting  treasure  and  arms.  Little  discipline  was  now 
observed.  The  extent  of  the  ravages  committed  bj"  the  bands  under  his 
command  may  be  guessed  from  the  well-known  line  of  Horace,  in  which  he 
promised  his  friend  a  jar  of  wine  made  in  the  Social  War,  if  he  could  find 
one  that  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  roaming  Spartacus.” 

The  management  of  the  war  was  now  committed  to  Crassus,  who  had 
really  won  the  battle  of  the  Golline  Gate.  Ever  since  the  triumph  of  Sulla 
he  had  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  profiting  by  the  proscription  to  buy  up 
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cheap;  and  after  that  period  he  had  been  busied  in  making  the 
^  ^lAfit-ahle  use  of  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  amassed, 
most  p  i -„i.  the  field  with  six  new  legions,  to  be  added  to  the  remains 

,  arSL  T!^  dto  battalions  of  these  armies  he  pun- 

°  w\Tthe  uniXn^  terrible  pLalty  of  decimation;  but  his  rigour.was 
isEed  by  the  ^ J  .  j;sciDline.  He  found  Spartacus  besieging  Rbegium, 

vTew  of  e“  abUshi^^^^  a  connection  with  Sicily,  and  rekindling  the 
with  the^\  lew  gladiator  had  even  agreed  with  a  squadron 

^n  nhatefto  convey  two  thousand  of  his  men  across  the  straits ; 
of  Cihci  .  P,  TYinraiiders  took  tbe  money  and  sailed  witbout  the  men. 
but  the  faithleM  maiau  enemv  by  drawing  entrenchments  across 

Crassus  Spar- 

the  narrowest  part  o  tlie  lines  •  twice  lie  was  thrown  back  with 

tacus  endeavour  with  dauntless  i«rti- 

'  rfftL  sSL  h^aS  that  Pompey  was  on  his  way  back  from 
SS'joSd  tiLTn  te  commald  with  Crassus,  and  urged  him  toacceleiate 

his  march.  laurels  determined  to  assault  Spartacus ;  but 

s'ssii  w.  B..  f 

against  Mithridates  just  retW  wiA  a  ,„ned  like  a 

Macedonia  to  Brundusium.  conflict  ensued,  which  remained 

wolf  at  hay  to  meet  v  through  the  thigh.  Supported 

doubtful  till  Spartacus  tiU  he  feU  o^verpoweild  by  numbers, 

on  his  knee,  he  still  fought  ^ f.  strong  body  of  the  insurgents 

Most  of  Ms  foUowers  were  ^o  Pec^  of  five  thousand  made 

di-ew  off  in  good  order  to  the  Pompey  fell  in  with  them  on  his  way 

their  way  to  the  north  of  P  About  six  thousand  more  were 

home  from  Spain,  and  slew  them  the  road  from  Some  to 

taken  prisoners  by  Crassus,  who  hung  them  along  w 

Capua.  ,.  .  brinein*^  this  dreadful  war  to  a  close. 

To  Crassus  belong  the  °  ■Uiit^Pompev  claimed  the  honour  of 

In  six  months  he  Va^'hut  also  the^war  with  Spartacus.  In 

concluding  not  only  the  bertoiian  The  daggers  of 

g.f  I.  ifa  no.  »«ok  O.UV r.?.Uf»dr« 


fugitives  was  his  only  claim  ?Xe  from  his  greedy  love 

iZ”SiohVor.  JO.  “Sftto'  C“f»  1»‘1>  • 

Neither  PoW  Cr^si^  woMd  enter 

ody  »  ™«»™  »»- 

ceded. 

THE  CONSULSHIP  OP  POMPEV  ANP  CEASSUS 

Beta  «..y  “2oSp“lS“.?.^*aVS 

themselves  as  candidates  for  the  P  ^  t  least  two  years  ought  to 

laws  of  Sulla.  Crassim  was  P^®t°r,  “U  fifth  year,  and 

elapse  before  his  consulship.  Pompey  was  oiiij 
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had  not  even  been  queestor.  Tlie  senate,  however,  dared  not  refuse  Pompey ; 
for  he  would  not  disband  his  army,  and  his  tone  brooked  no  refusal.  And 
what  was  granted  to  Ponipey  could  not  be  denied  to  Crassus,  who  also  kept 
his  soldiers  under  arms.  Thus,  at  the  demand  of  two  chiefs,  each  backed  by 
an  army,  the  senate  were,  within  eight  years  after  Sulla’s  death,  obliged  to 
break  his  laws.  Fompey  was  elected  by  acclamation.  Crassus  might  have 
been  less  successful,  had  there  not  been  a  secret  understanding  between  him 
and  Pompey.  On  the  calends  of  January,  70  b.c.,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
entered  on  their  memorable  consulship. 

On  that  day  Pompey  gave  intimation  of  his  intention  to  pursue  a  popular 
course  of  policy.  In  a  set  speech  he  declared  his  intention  of  releasing  the 
tribunes  from  the  trammels  imposed  upon  them  by  Sulla,  and  of  attempt¬ 
ing  a  reform  of  the  judicial  system.  Both  of  Pompey’s  announcements  were 
received  with  shouts  of  applause.  To  the  former  the  senate  offered  but  a 
feeble  opposition.  The  tribunes  were  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
and  with  their,  restoration  it  may  be  said  that  the  keystone  of  the  arcli 
erected  by  Sulla  fell.  With  the  resuscitation  of  this  popular  power  revived 
also  the  independence  of  the  tribe  assembly,  and  hence  followed  by  necessity 
a  struggle  between  that  body  and  the  senate. 

But  the  other  measure  broached  by  Pompey  was  one  which  the  senate 
determined  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost.  They  could  not  tamely  abandon 

their  absolute  power  over  the  law  courts.  *Yet  in  the  last  ten  years, 

scandal  had  been  great.  Among  other  persons  Caesar  had  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  After  his  escape  from  Sulla’s  vengeance,  he  also,  like  Cicero,  resorted 
to  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy.  On  his  return,  though  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  indicted  On. ‘^Dolabella  for  misgovernment  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Dolabella  was  defended  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  first  advocate  of  the 

day,  a  determined  adherent  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  as  a  matter  of 

course  he  was  acquitted.  It  had,  however,  been  remarked  that  the  knights 
w'ere  little  less  corrupt  than  .the  senators ;  and  the  law  proposed  under 
Pompey’s  authority  by  the  city  praetor,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  so  devised 
as  to  establish  a  court  composed  of  three  elements,  each  of  which  might  serve 
as  a  check  upon  the  other  two.  In  each  jury  one-third  of  the  jurymen  was 
to  be  furnished  by  the  senate,  one-third  by  the  knights,  and  the  remaining 
third  by  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury.  Catulus  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
compromise;  but  Pompey  was  resolute,  and  the  nobles  prepared  to  maintain 
their  privilege  by  arms. 

An  event,  however,  occurred  which  smoothed  the  way  for  Cotta’s  law. 
Cicero,  after  the  great  credit  he  had  won  by  his  bold  defence  of  Sext.  Ros¬ 
cius,  had  quitted  Rome  for  two  years.  He  returned  in  77  B.C.,  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  dispute  with  Hortensius  the  sway  which  he  exercised  in  the 
.  during  the  year  75  B.c.,  when  he  was  serving  as  quaestor 

in  Sicily,  he  was  employed  as  an  advocate  at  Rome.  His  polished  eloquence 
excited  univei‘sal  admiration ;  his  defence  of  many  wealthy  clients  brought 
him  in  much  money  and  connected  him  with  many  powerful  families.  He 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Pompey  ;  and,  being  now  a  candidate  for  the  aedile- 
siiip,  he  began  to  be  eager  for  political  distinction.  To  obtain  this  by  mili¬ 
tary  commands  was  not  suited  to  his  tastes  or  talents.  But  it  was  possible 
to  acJneve  It  by  the  pnbHc  impeachment  of  some  powerful  offender.  C. 
Cornelius  \erres,  a  man  connected  with  some  of  the  highest  senatorial 
fa^e^  had  for  three  yeara  been  pnetor  of  Sicily,  from  which  province  he 
a  returned  after  pmcHsing  extortions  and  iniquities  unexampled  even 
m  those  days.  The  Sicilians,  remembering  the  industry  and  equity  with 
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refuse  Pompey ; 
3  refusal.  And 
5,  who  also  kept 
each  backed  by 
eath,  obliged  to 
5SUS  might  have 
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3y  and  Crassus 
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aid  of  attempt- 
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which  Cicero  had  lately  executed  the  functions  of  quaestor  in  their  island, 
begged  him  to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  this  man ;  and  the  orator,  who 
saw  how  he  might  at  once  strengthen  the  hands  of  Pompey  and  share  the 
popular  triumph  of  the  consul,  readily  undertook  the  cause. 

The  first  attempt  which  the  dexterous  advocate  of  Verres  made  to  elude 
Cicero’s  attack  wms  to  put  forward  Q.  Caecilius  Niger,  who  had  been  quaestor 
under  Verres,  to  contend  that  to  him  belonged  the  task  of  accusation.  But 
Cicero  exposed  the  intended  fraud  so  unanswerably  that  even  the- senatorial 
jurymen  named  Cicero  as  prosecutor.  He  demanded  ninety  days  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  evidence  in  Sicily.  But  he  only  used  fifty  of  them,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  August  he  opened  this  famous 
impeachment.  He  had  in  the  meantime  been 
elected  redile.  But  Hortensius  had  also  become 
consul-elect ;  and  one  of  the  Metelli,  a  warm 
friend  of  the  accused,  was  designated  to  succeed 
Giabrio,  who  now  presided  in  the  court  as  prte- 
tor  peregriuus.  It  w^as  therefore  a  great  object 
for  Verres  to  get  the  trial  postponed  to  the  next 
year,  when  his  great  senatorial  friends  would 
fiR  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  To 
baffle  this  design,  Cicero  contented  himself  with 
a  brief  statement  of  his  case,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  witnesses.  So  overpowering  was 
the  evidence  that  Hortensius  threw  up  Ms  brief, 
and  Verres  sought  impunity  in  a  voluntary  ex¬ 
ile.  To  show  what  he  could  have  done,  Cicero 
published  the  five  great  pleadings  in  which  he 
intended  to  have  set  forth  the  crimes  of  Verres ; 
and  they  remain  to  us  as  a  notable  picture  of 
the  misery  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  Roman 
proconsul  to  inflict. 

Soon  after  the  trial  came  to  this  abrupt  issue, 
the  law  was  passed,  seemingly  with  little  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  thus  a  second  great  breach  was  made 
in  the  Sullan  constitution. 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  senate  itself  was 
made  manifest  by  a  step  now  taken  by  Catulus 
and  his  friends.  They  restored  the  censorial  Eoman  Gekerjul 

office,  wMch  had  been  suspended  for  sixteen  (From  Trajan’s  Column} 

years.  The  censors  of  the  year  70  B.c.  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties  with  severe  integrity,  and  sixty-four  senators  were 
degraded.  For  Catulus  they  revived  the  high  rank  of  princeps,  and  he  was 
the  last  independent  senator  who  held  that  rank.  When  it  was  next  called 
into  existence,  it  served  to  give  a  title  to  the  despotic  authority  of  Augustus. 
The  review  of  the  knights  was  made  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  consm 
Pompey  appeared  in  the  procession,  leading  his  horse  through  the  B  orum,  and 
submitting  Mmself  to  the  censorial  scrutiny.  ^  -o  xi,  4.1,  v 

The  jealousy  of  Crassus  increased  with  Pompey’s  popularity. 
consuls  continued  to  maintain  an  armed  force  near  the  city ;  though 
the  liberal  measures  of  Pompey  had  won  the  Forum,  yet  the  gold  of  Crassus 
commanded  many  followers.  The  senate  dreaded  that  the  days  of  Manus 
or  Ciuna  might  return.  But  Crassus  calculated  the  risks  of  a  conflict,  and 
prudently  resolved  to  give  a  pledge  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he 
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publicly  offered  his  hand  to  Pompey,  which  the  latter  deigned  to  accept 
after  the  manner  of  a  prince.  It  did  not  suit  Crassus  to  disturb  credit  and 
imperil  his  vast  fortune  by  a  civil  war  ;  Pompey  was  satisfied  so  long  as  no 
other  disputed  his  claim  to  be  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic.  ^ 

Thus  ended  by  far  the  most  remarkable  year  that  had  passed  since  the 
time  of  Sulla.  Two  generals,  backed  by  an  armed  force,  bad  trampled  on 
the  great  dictator’s  laws  ;  and  one  of  them  had  rudely  shaken  the  political 
edifice  reared  in  so  much  blood.  Behind  thto  appeared  the  forni  of  one 
who  sought  to  gain  by  eloquence  and  civil  arts  what  had  lately  been  arro¬ 
gated  by  the  sword.  But  it  was  some  years  yet  before  Casar  descended 
into  the  political  arena. 


POMPEY  SUBDUES  THE  CILICIAN  PIRATES 

During  the  party  struggles  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain,  during 
the  dictatorship  of  Sulla  and  its  sanguinary  effects,  felt  long  afterwards  in  the 
Sertorian  and  Slave  wars,  the  sufferings  of  Rome  and  her  provinces  were 
increased  by  a  scourge  of  a  peculiar  character  which  had  gradually  attained 

alarming  proportions. 

^  The  coasts  of  the  western  part  of  that  district  of  Asia  Minor  known  as 
Cilicia,  where  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Taurus,  which  intersect  the  country" 
afford  a  safe  refuge  to  the  robber  and  his  prey,  had  been  from  ancient  times 

home  of  piracy.  The  hopeless  confusion  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  of  which 
Cilicia  formed  a  part,  set  order  at  defiance  and  for  a  long  -time  allowed  full 
play  to  the  lucrative  trade  which  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the 
states  of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  all  of  them  at  enmitv  with  the  Syrian 
monarchy.  “ 

We  know  how  in  the  year  228  Rome  had  punished  the  Illyrian  pirates 
but  it  w^  only  about  the  year  103  that  Marcus  Antonius  was  sent  against 
those  of  Gilicia  and  after  some  time  celebrated  a  hard-earned  triumph.  The 
torpor  of  the  Roman  government  and  the  civil  disturbances  were  moreinimi- 
of  the  seas  than  to  that  of  the  land;  and  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  !!!  which  civil  disturbances  played  such  a  disastrous  part,  the 
ships  of  toe  Ciiicians  offered  the  same  refuge  to  the  vanquished— whether  he 
were  of  Pontus,  Greece,  or  Rome,  whether  Mithridates  or  Sulla  had  made  him 
homeless  as  they  afforded  to  escaped  convicts,  runaway  slaves,  and  the  out¬ 
casts  of  every  nation  and  every  country.  Their  pirate  sails  were  soon  to  be 
^  i  Mediterranean  Sea.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Grecian 

states  and  the  decay  of  the  Roman  sea  power  there  was  soon  no  safety  for  any 
merchant  ship,  or  coast  district. 

vYhen  the  captured  men  could  not  ransom  themselves  by  large  sums  of 
taken  to  the  great  slave  markets  of  which  thi  island  of 
nf  unassailable  mountain  castles 

kLVc  f  corsairs  deposited  the  money  and  other  property  which  their 

boats  and  fleets  had  seized  throughout  the  whole  district  of  the  Mediterranean. 

roving  power  added  tenfold  to  its  dan- 
frAm  belonged  to  the  great  association  could  claim  assistance 

1  •  F  There  was  no  fear  of  treachery ; 

“terest,  common  foes,  a  similar  life  had  created  a  kind  of  national 
ooh^ion  and  national  feeling  among  these  freebooters  of  the  sea. 

ai-n!i  ^  Romans  to  stem  the  danger  had  been  without 

-  .  nrena  (84—81)  accomplished  nothing,  neither  was  anything  of  a 
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decisive  nature  effected  by  P.  ServiUiis  Vatia  (78-75),  although  he  conducted 
the  war  with  much  will  and  energy.  He  did  his  best;  and  by  his  capture  of  the 
city  of  Isanra,  in  Taurus,  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Isauricus  and 
a  trinniph  at  which  he  was  able  to  produce  rich  booty  and,  to  the  especial 
delight  of  the  people,  some  pirate  captains  as  prisoners.  Cilicia  was  formed 
into  a  Eoman  province,  but  this  left  the  evil  practically  uiitouclied.  The 
selection  in  the  year  74  of  hlarcus  Antonins,  a  son  of  the  Marcus  Antonins 
mentioned  above,  as  proprietor  against  the  Gilician  corsairs,  with  considera¬ 
ble  means  at  his  disposal,  w^as  also  a  failure,  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Cretan  pirate 
horde  annihilated  the  greater  portion  of  his  fleet.  Emboldened  by  success, 
the  corsairs  of  the  Syrian  coasts  ventured  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
they  mocked  at  the  power  and  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  Roman  state. 
Notable  men  like  P.  Clodins  and  Julius  Caesar  fell  into  tbeir  hands.  Am¬ 
bassadors  of  foreign  powers  on  their  way  to  Rome  were  captured,  and  Roman 
ambassadors  and  curule  magistrates  had  to  be  ransomed.  Twelve  axes, 
Cicero  moaned,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  who  with  these  insignia  in 
their  possession  mocked  at  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Italian  cities  such  as 
Caieta,  and  Misennm,  to  say  nothing  of  Greek  ones  like  Cnidus,  Colophon, 
and  Samos  were  plundered,  and  the  pirate  squadron — the  nimble  little 
f  atones — even  appeared  at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Trade  and 
the  free  supply  of  provisions  were  everywhere  seriously  obstructed  and  this 
was  particularly  felt  at  Rome  ;  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury",  whose  source  of  replenishment  was  cut  off,  pressed  heavily  on 
the  nation  and  at  last  became  unendurable. 

The  half-measures  adopted  so  far  having  accomplished  nothing,  it  was 
evident  that  the  pirates  must  either  be  destroyed  by  one  great  blow  or  left 
to  do  as  they  pleased. 

In  these  circumstances  Gabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  for  the 
year  67,  a  favourite  of  Pompey  and  in  the  pay  of  the  latter,  came  forward 
with  the  momentous  proposal  that  a  general  invested  with  extensive  powers 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  extermination  of  the  pirates.  He  should  be  an- 
imperator  for  three  years  with  proconsular  and  irresponsible  power  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  farthest  east.  He  should  have 
unlimited  command  throughout  the  sea  and  four  hundred  stadia  inland  in 
all  countries,  including  Italy.  Fifteen  senatorial  legati  with  a  praetor’s 
privileges,  and  appointed  by  himself ;  two  hundred  ships,  six  thousand  Attic 
talents  and  whatever  land* forces  he  might  require,  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  this  imperator.  In  making  this  proposal  no  name  was  given,  but 
everybody  knew  that  it  pointed  to  Pompey.  This  rogation  was  received 
with  great  applause.  Pompey  had  been  successful  in  all  bis  preceding 
efforts  and  had  just  re-established  the  tribunician  power ;  he  was  the  idol  of 
every  Roman  citizen,  and  the  people  reposed  in  him  that  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  multitude  are  wont  to  accord  to  those  whom  they  have 
once  chosen  for  their  favourites.  Naturally  the  senate  did  not  receive  the 
appointment  in  the  same  spirit.  To  give  one  man  such  boundless  power  was 
the  same,  it  was  said,  as  to  give  it  to  him  forever ;  it  was  to  exchange  free¬ 
dom  for  the  government  of  one ;  to  turn,  as  the  punsters  said,  a  navarch  into 
a  monarch.  Q.  Catuuis  tried  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  esteemed  name, 
and  Q.  Hortensins  that  of  his  eloquence,  into  the  scale  against  the  dangerous 
measure.  They  sought  to  obtain  the  veto  of  the  rest  of  the  tribunes  against 
the  rogation  which  would  place  all  the  power  of  the  republic  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  one  man,  and  might  thus  create  a  regular  tyranny,  a  new  Romulus ; 
and  here  and  there  party  bitterness  may  have  vented  itself  in  angry  wmrds, 

H.  W.  —  VOL.  V.  2  u 
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saying  that  the  new  Romulus  should  be  treated  like  the  old,  whose  mangled 
remains  were  carried  away  from  the  Field  of  Mars  under  the  togas  of  the 
senators-  But  when  the  measure  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  all 
opposition  was  futile  against  the  unanimous  and  clamorous  voice  of  the 
people  and  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  popular  party  whose  inter¬ 
ests,  like  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  were  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
Pompey.  The  tribune  Trebellius  ventured  to  interpose  his  veto  and  main¬ 
tained  it  until  seventeen  tribes  voted  for  his  removal  from  office  when  his 
firmness  forsook  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Q.  Catulus  counselled  that  the 
deputies  should  be  appointed  by  the  people  and  not  by  Pompey ;  all  resistance 
was  useless.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  five  thousand 
cavalry,  twenty-four  deputies  and  five  hundred  ships,  which  exceeded  the 
first  commission,  were  placed  at  the  service  of  Pompey,  who  with  assumed 
modesty  begged  to  be  spared  the  difficult  task.  And  so  high  were  the  hopes 
centred  in  him  that  the  price  of  corn  fell  immediately  on  his  appointment 
and  before  he  had  done  anything. 

Pompey  justified  the  hopes  of  Rome.  He  turned  to  the  best  account  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  divided  his  command  into  thirteen  areas 
under  his  deputies,  and  moved  with  his  main  forces  from  ^vest  to  east.  The 
corsairs  were  chased  from  one  lurking-place  to  another,  from  retreat  to 
retreat,  and  one  admiral  drove  them  into  another’s  net.  Before  forty  days 
had  elapsed  the  western  Mediterranean  was  free,  and  the  corn  ships  from 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  now  had  free  course  into  tlie  Roman  harbours,  as 
had  not  been  the  case  for  years.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  Pompey  again 
set  sail  for  Brnndusium,  and  the  chase  commenced  afresli.  Treachery  and 
submission  decreased  the  number  of  the  pirates  who  could  no  longer  hold 
out  and  who  were  wisely  spared  by  Pompey  when  they  submitted.  In  less 
than  thi*ee  months  he  was  on  the  western  coast  of  wild  Cilicia  and  arrived 
at  the  promontory  of  Coracesinm,  where  a  final  battle  put  an  end  to  tlie  war. 
The  remaining  corsairs  were  there  assembled  and  were  defeated.  The  seas 
were  now  free,  and  the  mountain  castles  opened  and  disgorged  their  plunder, 
their  arms,  their  treasure,  and  their  prisoners.  Thirteen  hundred  ships  were 
burned,  seventy-two  taken,  and  306  surrendered.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
strongholds  and  towns  were  destroyed,  ten  thousand  pirates  were  killed,  and 
twenty  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

The  liberated  prisoners  who  now  returned  to  their  homes,  the  soldiers 
enriched  by  the  chase,  the  Roman  people  saved  from  hunger,  the  merchants 
of  the  wide  Roman  dominions  whose  commerce  was  reinstated — all  lauded 
the  name  of  the  great  proconsul  who  had  accomplished  in  three  months 
what  had  been  vainly  desired  for  seventeen  years.  In  fact,  this  extermination 
of  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  was  probably  the  most  brilliant  and  in 
any  case  the  most  meritorious  achievement  in  the  life  of  Pompey,  although 
it  must  also  be  noted  that  this  swift  conquest  was  as  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  Rome  when  it  assembled  and  united  its  forces,  as  it  was  of  the  capacity  of 
Pompey.  The  pirates  themselves  moreover  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  undue 
severity.  The  better  sort  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  town  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
whose  name,  Pompeiopolis,  immortalised  the  memory  of  its  conqueror ;  others 
found  shelter  in  different  inland  places  and  towns,  whilst  some  were  even  be¬ 
stowed  in  southern  Italy.  The  temperate  way  in  which  Pompey  treated  the 
conquered  led  the  Cretans,  who  had  been  conquered  in  68  by  Q.  Metellus 
and  treated  with  great  cruelty,  to  send  their  submission  by  an  embassy. 

Pompey  accepted  it  and  sent  them  his  deputy  L.  Octavius ;  Metellus 
protested  loudly  against  this  invai^ion  of  his  province,  and  took  up  arms 
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i<ramst  liim,  but  his  protest  was  unjustifiable  in  face  of  the  Gabinian  law. 
lius  a  reniJar  civil  war  arose  in  the  island,  which  was  of  little  importance 
in  itself  but  greatly  increased  the  very  unsettled  condition  of  the  republic 
and  its  government. 


THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  MITHBIDATIC  WARS 

In  the  meanwhile  Pompey  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  contented  with 
this  triumph.  He  expected  that  the  command  m  the  Pirate  ar  would  lead 
to  a  crreater  and  more  important  one.  The  war  in  Asia  had  always  been 
the  obiect  of  his  desires,  and  now,  after  crushing  the  cornu's,  the  people 
could  not  refuse  him  anything.  L.  Licinius  Murena,  left  by  Sulla  in  Asia 
in  the  year  84  with  the  two  Fimbrian  legions,  had  recommenced  the  war 
directlv  after  his  general’s  departure,  but  without  success,  and  at  Sulla  s  com¬ 
mand  he  abandoned  it;  these  military  operations,  which  ended  in  the  year 
81  with  the  triumph  of  the  propr»tor  Murena,  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Mithridatic  War.  Mithridates  knew  that  the  peace 
with  Sulla  was  only  a  truce,  and  he  saw  himself  threatened  anew  when  the 
Romans  made  Bithynia  a  province  in  the  year  7o,  its  last  king,  Nicomedes 
III  having  died  and  liequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  \\_e 
know  that  tlirougli  the  iSIarians  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  Mithn- 
dates  entered  into  negotiations  with  Sertorius,  and  therefore  in  the  year  (4 
tlm  ooLuls,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  accepted  the  king  s 

challeno-e  to  the  Third  Mithi'idatic  War.  ,  ,  .  ,  ii,. 

The”  king  found  that  tlie  coreairs  were  allies  not  to  be  (Rspised  on  the 
sea-  and  the  Homan  outlaws  at  his  court,  as  wdl  as  the  officers  sent  him 
i,v  Sertorius,  helped  him  to  drill  his  army  in  the  Roman  fashion. 
aiid  Cotta  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  war.  The  former,, 
man  belonging  to  the  aristocratic  class  had  e.xhihited  great  capacity  m  the 
eastern  seat  of  war,  and  in  all  the  appointments  since  tilled  by  him, 
luid  proved  himself  a  skilful  and  inteUigent  officer,  while  lus  moderation 
and  gentleness  united  with  uuusiuil  cultivation  had  won  Sulla  s  highest 

approv^.^  74  the  war  commenced.  Mithridates  began  operations  by 
calling  many  districts  in  Asia  Minor  to  arms  and  by  making  hi^elf  ms- 
ter  in  Bith/nia  by  means  of  his  fleet  and  army.  The  Romans  had  retired 
to  Chaloedon ;  and  hero  Cotta,  who  refused  to  wait  for  lus  advancing  col¬ 
league,  was  beaten  by  laud  and  water,  and  the  king  proceeded  m  a  south- 
welerly  direction,  towards  the  town  of^  Cyzicus,  and  ^  ^t,at 

Hellenic  inhabitants  offered  a  firm  resistance,  for  they  knew  the  late  tnat 
SeTco^uered  cities  at  the  hands  of  the  P-f- T 
therefore  able  to  move  to  a  spot  east  of  the  camp  of  Mitlmidates.  7 
this  stroke  he  out  off  the  king  s  communication  with  his  Pontian  tern 
toiy  and  closLrthe  way  on  tfie  land  side  left  Mithridates  only  the  sea 
open  tohim.  At  the  river  Rhyndacus  (east  of  Cyzicus)  Lucullus  defeated 
a^rtionof  the  enemy’s  army  which  was  attempting 

Roman  lines.  The  sufferings  from  the  winter  se“on  and  want  ^  j 

sequent  on  the  stoppage  of  the  transports  ^ura^y 

thl  three  hundred^Lousand  men  who  were  besiegmg  the  J® 

spring  of  73  the  king  was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  si|g® 

the  rest  of  his  fleet  -f  and  the  failure  would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  had  not 

the  Roman  ships  been  burned  in  the  harbour  the  previous  year. 
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_  Thus  the  Pontian  fleet,  which  swept  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Propon&^met 
with  no  opposition  in  its  expedition  to  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  it  was  said  tw 
the  Roman  exUes  who  commanded  it  had  decided  to’attempt  a  lantiS 
Italy.  However,  Lucullus  himself,  who  had  turned  westward  from  Cv^iVnT 
eommaiided  the  little  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  in  the  .lEo-ean  wS 
and  defeated  the  eneiny’s  squadron  in  a  battle  between  Lemnos  and  Scvw« 
m  which  most  of  the  Roman  exiles  lost  their  lives. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lueullus’ deputies  Voconius,  Barba,  and  Triarius  united 
against  Mithndates,  who  was  stationed  with  his  troops  at  Nicomedia  rBitlu 
nia).  The  king  avoided  a  battle  and  fled  on  a  pirate  ship,  besieged  Heraol^” 
on  the  way,  where  he  assembled  the  rest  of  his  fleet  which  tlfe  storm  hS 
almost  entirely  scattered,  and  then  proceeded  past  Sinope  to  Amisiis  tL 
offen^v?^  driven  back  to  their  own  domains,  the  Romans  took  the 

•  Cotta  stationed  himself  at  Heraciea.  Lucullus  himself  DHctQArl 

ThaHl  y  the  year  73  into  the  Pontian  district.  Mithridates  avoided 

a  battle  and  retired  inland  where  the  pursuing  enemy  would  find  it  difficult 


SSL 

son-in-law  Tigranes^  received  him^  Tl  i  *  H 

the  hands  of  the  RLarsIldlr!^  L.  i 

the  woiiieii  of  the  harem  fn  i  command  an  eunuch  forced 

oriental  ruler.  enem>  —  the  greatest  of  all  disgraces  for  an 

where  to  the  Romans^-^^onlv  ^  ’Phe  flat  country  submitted  every- 

Amastris  on  the  Panhiao-onLi'^i^ii^^w  Pontian  coast, :  Sinope  and 

P  ‘  &  »  and  Heraciea  on  the  Bitliynian  coast,  made 
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ail  obstinate  resistance,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  king  and  Ms  allies, 
the  corsairs,  with  their  ships. 

WMle  the  deputies  were  occupied  with  these  sieges,  from  T2-70,  the 
commander-in-chief  organised  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  province, 
where  there  was  a  pressing  need  for  the  attention  of  an  upright  man  like 
Luculius.  Sulla’s  peace  had  left  the  inhabitants  of  these  beautiful  countries 
to  their  hopeless  misery  luider  Roman  tax  gatherers.  The  twenty  thousand 
talents  which  Sulla  had  imposed  on  them  had  growui  to  a  debt  of  120,000 
talents  under  the  usurious  interest  of  the  Roman  capitalists,  who  advanced 
the  community  the  money  for  the  indemnity;  and  to  satisfy  the  creditors  the 
sacred  vessels  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  had  to  be  melted  down,  freemen 
sold  their  sons  and  daughters  into  slavery,  and  where  payment  was  delayed 
or  impossible  every  torture  was  resorted  to  which  inventive  avarice  could 
devise ;  so  that  according  to  Plutarch’s  expression  “  slavery  seemed  like  peace 
and  seisachtheia^  in  comparison.” 

To  mitigate_  this  disgraceful  state  of  things,  Luculius  issued  a  decree 
at  Ephesus  forbidding  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  interest,  releasing  debtors 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  interest  whose  total  exceeded  the  original  cap¬ 
ital,  and  prohibiting  the  creditor  from  claiming  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  debtor’s  property. 

The  provincials  congratulated  themselves  on  liuving  siieli  a  just  and 
humane  proconsul,  but  his  policy  aroused  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Roman 
capitalists  as  it  injured  their  business,  and  they  spared  no  efforts  in  Rome  to 
accomplish  his  fail  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  they  received  great  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  increasing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  who  were  as  much 
opposed  to  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Luculius  as  they  were  to  the  long 
continuation  of  the  "war,  wMcli  had  just  taken  a  fresh  start. 

Mithridates  had  worked  the  whole  winter  trying  to  draw  Tigraiies  into 
the  Roman  war  'which  he  must  sooner  or  later  be  unable  to  avoid.  His 
own  power  had  broken  down,  his  son  Machares,  the  satrap  of  his  kingdom 
of  the  Bosporus  had  made  peace  with  Luculius  on  liis  owui  account  and  his 
ships  returning  from  Crete  and  Spain  had  been  destroyed  by  Luculius’ 
deputy  at  Tenedos. 


THE  AKMEi^IA:X  W’AR 

Tigranes’  kingdom  of  Armenia  had  previously  been,  like  so  many 
others,  a  province  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  its  governor  had  asserted 
his  independence  under  Antiochus  the  Great.  Tigranes  liad  extended  it 
on  every  side  and  had  increased  it  by  fragments  taken  from  the  Syrian 
kingdom  wliicli  'was  now  falling  into  ruins,  whilst  princes  of  the  house 
of  the  Seleiicidffi  quarrelled  over  its  remains.  From  the  year  83  Syria 
and  Cilicia  appear  as  ■  Armenian  provinces  under  xYrmenian  governors. 
But  the  great  king  Tigranes  himself  held  his  gorgeous  court  in  eastern 
fashion  at  Tigranocerta  near  the  borders  of  i^fesopotamia.  It  was  one  of 
those  gigantic  cities  rapidly  built  and  filled  at  the  bidding  of  a  despot, 
the  ruins  of  'which  are  to  be  found  in  the  East  scattered  here  and  there 
as  'ivitnesses  to  the  evanescent  character  of  despotic  creations. 

In  earlier  times  tlie  Roman  'government  'ivoiild  not  liave  so  long  de¬ 
layed  showing  this  despot  Ins  proper  place.  Liieulliis,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  government  now-  carried'  the  war  into  Tigranes’  territory,  demanding 


^  The  measm’e  by  which  Solon  eased  the  burdens  of  the  Attic  creditors. 
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from  the  great  ruler  that  he  should  deliver  up  Mithridates.  Tliis  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Appius  Claudius,  whose  bold  speech  filled  the  barbarian  imler 
with  astonishment.  He  was  furious  and  enraged  that  Lucullus  did  not 
give  Mm  his  title  of  “King  of  Kings,”  but  only  addressed  him  as  king, 
and  avenged  himself  by  refusing  the  title  of  “  imperator  ”  to  the  Roman, 
and  making  common  cause  witli  Mithridates  whom  he  liad  not  previously 
admitted  to  his  presence. 

Lucullus  led  his  unwilling  army,  of  which  the  Fimbrian  legions  after 
thii-teen  campaigns  Avere  now  Avitli  some  reason  demanding  to  be  dis¬ 
banded,  over  the  Cappadocian  IMountains  and  then  across  the  Euphrates. 
This  was  an  ill-adAused  course  considering  the  nature  of  the  Armenian 
territory  and  the  small  numbers  and  ill-humour  of  his  soldiers  Avho  were 
in  no  way  pleased  to  be  leaving  the  Pontian  district  behind  them. 

Whilst  King  Tigranes  was  still  rocking  himself  in  the  ignorance  of 
an  eastern  prince  and  listening  to  his  courtiers’  assurances  that  the  Roman 
army  would  never  venture  to  face  the  hosts  of  the  King  of  Kings,  a 
messenger  arrh’ed  to  acquaint  him  with  its  approach.  The  messenger 
who  brought  the  unpleasant  news  was  rewarded  by  death,  hut  it  was 
none  the  less  true.  Mithroharzanes  was  given  the  command  of  the  band 
now  sent  against  the  Homans  as  punishment  for  not  having  joined  the 
flatteries  of  the  courtiers,  hut  he  was  easily  beaten.  Tigranes  left  his 
capital  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  reinforcements  gradu¬ 
ally  arrived  from  the  difterent  nations  of  Ms  kingdom.  Their  appearance 
and  their  numbers — there  Avere  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  Adiabenians, 
Armenians,  Iberians,  and  Albanian's  from  the  heights  and  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  —  inspired  him  with  confidence.  He  rejected  the  counsel  of 
Mithridates,  Avho,  from  his  own  experience  of  the  Romans,  adAused  him 
to  avoid  a  battle  and  to  employ  his  own  superior  cavalry  to  cut  off  the 
enemy’s  supplies,  and  the  heights  around  Tigranocerta  Avere  soon  covered 
vith  the  king’s  army  of  150,000  heavy  infantry,  20,000  light  infantry, 
and  55,000  mounted  men,  17,000  being  in  coat  of  mail.  Lucullus  left 
6000  men  before  the  city,  and  the  remainder,  Avho  seemed  to  the  king 
to  be  too  many  for  an  embassy  and  too  few  for  an  army  Avent  up  tbe 
river  to  find  a  ford.  “  There  they  fly,  these  invincible  Roman  hoplites  I  ” 
exclaimed  the  king,  Avith  confidence.  However,  he  soon  afterwards  saAV 
to  Ms  horror,  how  the  eagle  of  the  first  legion  Avheeled  round  and  then 
one  cohort  after  another  crossed  the  river  in  the  proud  and  confident 
manner  of  Roman  troops.  Quickly  the  king  sought  to  array  Ms  followers 
but  it  was  another  barbarian  battle,  in  which  the  stampede  commenced 
before  the  troops  AA'Cre  ranged  iii'  order.  Driven  back  by  the  first  attack 
and  thrown  into  confusion  the  masses  of  men  offered  a  wide  target  and 
an  easy  prey  for  the  SAvords  of  the  enemy. 

The  Romans  were  almost  ashamed  at  their  easy  victory,  for  it  cost  them 
only  five  dead  and  105  Avounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  Avas  incalculable.  The 
tiara  and  diadem  of  the  Armenian  king  feEinto  Roman  hands  ;  and  the  city 
of  Tigranocerta  had  to  surrender.  It  Avas  taken  and  given  over  to  the 
solMers  to  plunder ;  some  of  the  heterogeneous  population  Avere  sent  hack  to 
their  native  districts.  ’ 

Lucullus  wished  to  folloAv  up  the  Auctory  so  as  to  giA^e  the  enemy  no  time 
to  assemble  for  a  fresh  resistance.  Submission  was  made  to  him  by  many  of 
the  subjects  of  Tigranes,  and  an  embassy  of  the  Parthians  appeared  Avitli  an 
offering  of  friendship.  Only  one  more  blow  was  needed  to  finaUy  drive  the 
Armenian  from  Ms  throne.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  general  could 
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appease  liis  discontented,  unwilling  soldiers  and  the  allied  kings  made  ase  of 
tiie  oiiportunity  to  reassemble  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  infantry  and  tliirty- 
five  thousand  cavalry.  This  time  they  followed  IMithri dates’  advice  to  avoid 
a  battle.  However,  when  Artaxata  (on  the  Araxcs)  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom  was  threatened,  a  battle  ensued  on  the  river  Arsanias  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  conflict  lasted  somewhat  longer  this  time  and  the  victory 
was  bought  more  dearly,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat  slighter,  but 
the  result  was  the  same.  No  Asiatic  army,  albeit  large  and  well  chosen, 
could  be  victorious  over  a  well-commanded  Roman  army. 

But  Lucullus  had  not  yet  accomplished  his  purpose.  His  military 
capacity  was  indisputable,  but  he  was  wanting  in  the  power  of  attaching  the 
soldiers  to  himself  by  that  personal  charm  which  was  almost  a  more  important 
gift  in  those  times. 

The’'^  murmured  that  the  richest  towns  had  been  past  by,  none  had  been 
t.iken  by  storm,  so  that  they  had  come  in  for  no  plunder  ;  but  they  main¬ 
tained  that  the  imperator  looked  out  for  himself  though  he  gave  them  nothing, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  iliat  Lucullus  enriched  himself.  In  his  cold,  severe 
manner  the  general  ignored  their  desire  for  loot,  and  they  hated  him  not 
only  because  he  was  an  aristocrat  but  because  he  treated,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  with  consideration,  wliilst  they,  as  savage  soldiery,  regarded  them 
as  profitable  booty.  The  snow-covered  mountains  and  the  endless  precipitous 
roads  filled  them  with  aversion  ;  never  had  they  wintered  m  a  friendly 
Hellenic  citv,  and  the  oflicers  concurred  in  these  complaints,  particuiarxy  r. 
Glodius,  thJ  brother-in-law  of  the  general,  who  actively  fostered  the  feeling 

against  Lucullus  in  the  camp  as  well  as  the  capital.  .  4  .  . 

The  proconsul  could  not  induce  his  soldiers  to  help  him  to  take  Artaxata, 
the  second  city  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  Half  ceding  to  their  pressure  he 
turned  southward  to  ISIesopotamia,  whose  capital  Nisibis  surrendered  to  him. 
But  here  the  unvilling  machine  denied  him  further  service,  ine 
insisted  on  winter  quarters  in  Nisibis  and  its  environs  where  they  wished  to 
wait  for  the  successor  of  Lucullus.  This  was  advantageous  to  the  enemy  as 
it  delayed  the  final  blow.  ^  4.^ 

However  Tigraoes  gained  nothing,  as  L.  haniiius 
the  aid  of  Lucullus’  soldieis  whom  Tigraiies  had  surprised,  hm^eless 
:\nthridates  strove  to  benefit  by  the  discontent  in  the  Roman  army  and  regain 

He^irriNed  at  Pontus  and  attacked  the  Romans,  who  had  excited  uni¬ 
versal  hatrerl  in  the  •■‘ountry,  with  a  small  force,  ann 
ho  had  learned  somewhat  in  the  long  war,  and  in  the 

lie  defeated  the  deputy  Triariub  at  Zela  on  the  river  °l 

Pontus)  when  the  Romans  lost  seven  thousand  killed,  amongst  them  a 

^^^Lucd.lus.h'eariug  the  bad  news,  withdrew  to  Mesopotamia  and 
to  Pontus,  and  Mithridates  carried  the  war  trom  thence  to  Cappadocia. 
V/hea  Lucullus  wished  tc  follow  him 

to  obey  him  as  .he  was  no  longer  their  general  and  they  declared  tbej  wou 
only  remain  under  arms  with  the  other  legions,  until  the  antumn. 

Mithridates  profited  by  these  occurrences.  Acilms  Glabrio,  the 
of  Bitliynm  who  was  to  have  been  replaced  by  i^ucullus,  and  Q.  Marciua 
Rex,  the  governor  of  Cilicia,  were  inactive  mtlieir  ^ 

ten  commissioners  of  the  Roman  senate  arn%ed  to  join  ,  , 

organising  the  conquered  di.siriet  of  Pontus  as  a  I’""™ 
reLiquered  the  greater  i.art  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  mine  laid  at 
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Rome  against  the  general  of  the  aristocracy  l)y  his  active  enemies,  numelv 
Pompey  and  ins  friends,  the  embittered  members  of  the  equestrian  order’ 
the  offended  officers  and  the  misguided  people,  was  finally  spruno-'  and  the 
inevitable  Pompey,  who  reaped  everywhere  where  lie-Jiad  not  sokn  wis 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  East  and  this  time  with  full  powers 

more  comprehensive  and  extrava<Tant 
than  those  conferred  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  Gabinian  law.c 

During  the  year  of  inaction  that  had 
preceded  Pompey's  appointment,  Mithri- 
dates  had  collected  a  fresh  arm}^  with 
which  he  occupied  the  frontier  of  Pon- 
tns.  Pompey  received  his  new  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  summer  of  66  B.c.,  and  he 
at  once  pushed  forward  towards  Ca- 
bira,  through  a  country  w'asted  by  pre¬ 
vious  campaigns.  Mithridates,  anxious 
to  avoid  a  battle,  retired  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Ilalys,  but  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  tlie  Roman  general,  and  obliged 
to  give  battle  on  a  spot  afterwards 
marked  by  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  founded 
by  Pompey  in  memory  of  the  battle. 
Here  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated, 
and  with  only  a  few  stragglers  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Euphrates.  But  Tigranes 
refused  to  harbour  him  in  Armenia,  and 
he  niade  liis  way  northward,  with  great 
difticiiUy’',  through  the  wild  mountain 
✓  tribes  of  Caucasus  to  Dioscurias  (Iskii- 

y  g  the  coast  of  Circassia.  Banished 

/  from  the  regions  south  of  Caucasus,  his 

adventurous  genius  formed  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  uniting  the  Sarmatian  tribes 
northward  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  making 
, ,  -  ,  ,  a  descent  upon  Italy.  Panic-stricken  at 

his  father  s  apjiroach,  Machares,  viceroy  of  the  Crimea,  sought  death  by  his 
own^hand  ;  and  the  Ciimea  again  became  subject  to  Mithridates. 

4.1  was  the  terror  caused  the  victories  of  the  Roman  genei*ul, 

tiiat  xigraiies  would  have  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  had  not  Pompey 
prevented  the  humiliation  ;  and  Phraates  of  Parthia,  who  had  assumed  the 
proud  title  of ‘‘King  of  Kings,”  lately  arrogated  by  Tigranes,  sent  to  make 
an  aliiaiice  with  the  victorious  Roman,  who  turned  his  steps  northward  in 
pursuit^  of  Mitluidates.  At  midwinter  he  celebrated  the  Saturnalia  on  the 
river^  Cyras  (Kur),  and  in  the  spring  advanced  along  the  coast  to  the 
1  ii^is.  But  learning  that  Mithridates  was  safe  in  the  Crimea,  he  turned  back 
4 Cyrus,  and  spent  the  summer  in  reducing  tlie 
tribes  wmcn  occupied  the  southern  slopes  of  Caucasus.  One  of  his  victories 
was  celebrated  by  the  foundation  of  another  KicopoMs.  But  he  was  obliged 
^  ^  Pontiis  for  winter  quarters.  Here  he  received  ambassadors 

from  the  neighbouring  potentates,  ami  busied  himself  in  reducing  Pontus  to 
themrmof  a  Roman  province.  For  the  next  two  years  lie  occupied  hinv 
sell  by  campaigns  in  the  famous  countries  to  the  south  of  Asia  iNfinor.^ 
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Mithridates  spent  part  of  his  youth  away  from  his  father’s  court;  he  had 
heen  out  on  the  wildest  horses,  which  he  had  learned  to  master ;  he  retired 
into  4e  most  impenetrable  hunting  districts,  so  that  half  the  time  no  one 
knew  where  he  was.  He  differed  from  all  kings  with  whom  the  Romans 
had  fought  because  he  had  pure  Persian  and  true  Asiatic  blood  flowing 
thTou<rh  his  veins  ;  for  he  was  descended  from  Persian  satraps. 

The  aim  of  his  life  was  to  make  the  throne  of  Pontus  the  centre  of  the 
national  Asiatic  opposition  to  Rome.  Thereby  he  enjoyed  great  momentaiy 
success:  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  great  pow^r  of  the  Romans  m  their  , 
union  with  the  Greek  element.  He  was  then  robbed  of  his  father  s  lands. 
Xothing  but  the  life  of  an  adventurous  fugitive  remained  for  him.  His 
brave  wife  Hypsicratia,  who  had  to  look  after  him  and  his  horse,  accom- 
nanied  him  to  the  citadel,  where  the  royal  treasure  was  kept.  Mdhndates 
divided  it  among  the  loyal  followers  who  ivere  still  around  bim.  He  is  said 
to  have  entertained  the  same  thoughts  attributed  to  Pluhp  III  of  Macedonia 
oi  advancing  on  Italy  through  the  lands  of  the  Danube,  and  from  tne  east  of 
seekino-  the  Komans  in  their  home,  as  did  Hannibal.  But  these  darmg  chi¬ 
meras  were  joined  to  a  feeling  of  immediate  danger.  _ 

Among  his  followers  he  divided  equal  shares  of  poison,  so  as  to  insure 
them  a<rainst  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He  him- 
seH  did  not  die  from  poison ;  he  sought  support  in  his  BosporM  possessioim. 
But  as  there  his  son  rebelled  against  him,  he  had  the  death-blow  given  him 
bv  a  true  Gaul.  The  son,  Pharnaces,  joined  the  Romans. 

^  After  Mithridates  had  been  diiven  out,  Pompey  turned  against  Tigraues 
ill  Armenia,  who  at  this  time  was  waging  war  with  the  Parthian  king  Phra- 
ates  whom  the  vounger  Tigranes  had  joined.  In  the  midst  of  all  the^  dis¬ 
sensions  in  Aimenia,  Pompey  stepped  in,  not  precisely  as  an  enemy,  but  m 
arbitrator.  There  are  many  accounts  of  the  submmsiveness  which  Iigiaiies 
expressed  towards  Pompey.  The  main  point-is  that  he  praised  Pompey  as 
the  man  into  whose  hands  the  fate  of  the  world  had  now  been  laid. 

Tigranes  had  to  give  up  all  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  m  war  ^th 
the  Seleucians ;  he  kept  Armenia.  The  son  was  led  away  into  captmtj . 
A^enia  had  iore  or^less  already  been  drawn  into  the  circle  of  ^vei^l 
liistory.  But  Pompey  can  be  added  to  the  men  who  have  earned  j'Be 
historfcal  movement  of  the  world  in  provmces  which  up  till  to  tmie  had 
remained  undisturbed  by  it.  At  the  election  lie  met  the  Albanian^  who 
stiff  continued  in  the  primitive  simpUcity  of  a-  K  to 

cavalcades  they  tried  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reaching 
or  at  least,  if  this  was  unsuccessful,  to  make  their  return  ^ 

year  65  a  battle  took  place  in  which  the  B<>man  manmuvres  had  the  upper 
hand.  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  a  few  other  mdep^d^t  nations  sea^^^^ 

compact  with  them.  Do®Pey  ^  smd  to  have  had  the  d^^,  Ito  .Mexande^^ 

to  seek  the  Caucasian  Rock,  to  which  according  '“f 

mdtheus  was  chained.  But  the  Roman  leader  was  not  the  let 

be  led  by  an  illusion  of  this  kind;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  “^o^bjectea 
Pontus  Ld  Armenia.  _  Already  he  felt  hi^lf  “p 

the  king  of  the  Parthians  of  the  title  of  King  o  i  „  j  lost  his 

the  interests  of  Armenia  against  the  Parthians.  „„ 

acquisitions,  SO  Phraates  was  to  lo.se  his.  "“  of  Svm^^and 

ar^  against  the  victorious  Roman  army.  The  ambassadors  of  Mymais  and 

Media  appeared  at  the  winter  camp  of  Pompey  at  Amisus. 
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rOMFEr  IN  JEIiU.SAEE^f 

Tlirougli  tlie  victory  in  Arinejua  tlie  Koiiiaiis  at  the  same  time  became 
masters  in  Syria,  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  back  to  the  Seleiicians,  as 
they  did  not  know  how  to  defend  themselves.  The  survivors  of  this  battle 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  grant  of  a  small  province,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  After  the  example  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
Pompey  could  not  think  of  introducing  the  Greek  worsliip  of  the  gods  into 
Jerusalem;  he  occupied  himself  only  with  the  political  interests.- 

As  he  advanced  southward,  his  authority  was  called  in  to  settle  a  quarrel 
between  two  brothers  of  that  royal  family,  which  had  inherited  tlie  Jewisii 
sceptre  and  high  priesthood  from  the  brave  Maccabees.  Aristobidus  was 
the  reigning  king  of  Judea,  but  his  title  was  disputed  by  his  brother  Hyrca- 
nils,  it  was  the  latter  who  applied  for  aid  to  the  Roman  general.  Pompey 
accepted  tlie  appeal.  But  the  Jews,  attached  to  the  reigning  prince,  refused 
obedience,  and  Pompey  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
For  three  months  the  Jews  defended  themselves  with  their  wonted  obsti¬ 
nacy;  but  their  submission  was  enforced  by  famine,  and  Pompey  entered 
the  Holy  City.  Pillage  he  forbade :  but,  excited  by  the  curiosity  which  even 
then  the  spiritual  worship  of  Jehovah  ei’eated  in  the  minds  of  Roman  idola¬ 
ters,  he  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  ventured  oven  to 
intrude  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  stand  liehind  that  solemn  veil  w’hich. 
had  hitherto  been  lifted  liiit  once  a  year,  and  tliat  by  the  high  priest  alone. 
We  know  little  of  the  impression  produced  upon  Poinpey’s  mind  by  finding 
the  shrine  uiitenaiited  h}’  any  object  of  worship-  But  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  irreverent  einiosity  of  the  Roman  with  tlie  conduct  attributed 
to  the  Great  Alexander  upon  a  similar  occasion.  Hy reanus  w-as  established 
in  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  Rome :  Aristobuliis 
followed  tlie  conqueror  as  Ins  prisoner. 

Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatman  Arabs,  defied  the  arms  of  Pompey ;  and 
the  conqueror  was  preparing  to  enter  the  rocky  deserts  of  Idmiuea.  so  as  to 
penetrate  to  Petra,  ■when  lie  received  news  which  suddenly  recalled  him 
to  Asia  Minor.  Mithridates  was  nc  more.  Pompey  hastened  to  Sinope,  to 
which  place  the  body  of  the  old  king  had  been  sent  by  his  son.  It  ivas 
honoured  with  a  royal  funeral,  and  placed  in  the  seprilchre  of  his  fathers. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  63  B.c.  was  spent  by  the  general  in  regulating 
the  new  provinces  of  Bithyiiia,  Poiitus,  and  Syria,  and  in  settling  the  king¬ 
doms  which  he  allow-ed  to  remain  under  Roman  protection  on  the  frontiers 
of  these  provinces.  Pliarnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  left  in  tlie  possession- 
of  the  Crimea  and  its  dependencies ;  Deiotariis,  chief  of  Galatia,  received  an 
increase  of  territor}' ;  Ariobarzanes  was  restored  for  tlie  fourtli  time  to  the 
principality  of  Cappadocia.  Ail  this  was  done  hy  Pompey^s  sole  authority, 
without  advice  from  the  senate. 

Earl3r  in  62.B.G.  he  left  Asia,  and  proceeded  slowly  through  Macedonia 
and  Greece  —  so  slcwdy,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  61  B.C.,  he  had  not  yet 
appeared  before  tlie  walls  of  Rome  to  claim  his  triumph.  He  had  been 
absent  from  Italy  for  nearly  seven  years.  His  intentions  were  known  to 
liwc.  But  the  power  given  him  by  the  devotion  of  his  soldiers  was  abso¬ 
lute;  and  the  senatorial  chiefs  might  well  feel  anxiety  till  he  disclosed  his 
will.  lUit  Ixifore  we  .speak  of  ids  arrival  in  Ronie,  we  must  relate  the 
inipoitant  evoiits  tliat  had  occurred  during  his  absence. & 
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THE  CONSPIRACY  OE  CATILINE 

MAKCUS  POKOIUB  CATO 


SuLf”b.‘'‘Mt  .“tlS  BiliuB,  !«»1  a,.M  Ih.  of  5vr.»  »« 

■'“S  *w.  *„  .1..J  I-  cS“  »r4.S* 

eoncRiiRory  temper,  tlieu  timidity  01  lai  o  aid  tbev  next  invoked, 

but  they  distrusted  his  firmness^  ™  s^i^ 

disregarded  their  solicitations.  Hortensius ivcfc  fej, "and  influence,  the 

There  were  Pinong  them  ^  Scipio?  and  Mareelii,  wlm 

Silani,  the  S.  riboiiii,  he  Marcii,  tl«T“;uiii  fm^mnia  But  there 
might  make  good  ofticers,  nut  by  extraction, 

was  one  man,  still  in  theii  y.  ^horc^unf  incinng  zeal  and  dauntless 

unknown  m  civil  or  nii.itaiyafta  ..  '  /-‘i  Judmiieut,  indeed,  and  tact 

courage  they  felt  they  could  securely  confide  Judgme.^^^^^  ^ 
he  so?ely  needed;  hut  these  were  qualRieswM^^^^ 

regard,  and  neither  lie  noi  t  e}  venerahle  name  of 

This  mail  was  Marcus  1  oicius  Cato,  ^  ^  revered  by  the  Romans 

the  censor  Cato,  his  great-grandfather,  a  ton^  r  ^  believed, 

for  probity  and  simplicity.  The  slave  to  govern  the 

like.  hi.s  illustrious  ancestor,  in  the  A  £^tbe  human  race  to  hold 

Roman  state,  in  the  natuKil  ngnt  ot  the  ^ 

the  world  in  hondage,_  ni  tiie  absolute  ‘’;^thori  j  ^  principles  Cato 

the  parent  over  the  child,  the  master  _  '.vere  these  awful  dogmas  held  by 
UMS  the  most,  bigoted  of  tyiauts  Srtioleiiee  and  cruelty  by 

a  man  whose  natural  teinpet  i\  as  mo  .  Cato  strive  to  fortify 

which  alone  they  can  be  mamtained,_and  lu  vain  did  Lato 
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himself  against  the  instincts  of  humanity  within^  him  by  abstract  specula¬ 
tion  and  severe  self-discipline.  Born  in  the  year  95,  he  had  witnessed  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Social  War,  and  resented,  as  a  mere  boy,  the  compromise  in 
which  that  mighty  struggle  resulted. ^  Nevertheless  his  feelings  hpd  revolted 
from  the  atrocious  measures  with  which  Sulla  had  avenged  it,  and  alone  of 
his  party,  he  sighed  over  their  most  brilliant  victories  and  lamented  the 
bloody  execution  they  did  upon  their  enemies. 

From  the  early  days  of  his  boyhood  Cato  liad  unremittingly  trained 
himself  in  the  austere  pattern  of  the  ancient  manners,  alread}^  becoming 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  the  censor.  Inured  to  frugality  and  the  simplest 
tastes,  he  raised  himself  above  the  temptations  of  his  class  to  rapine  and 
extortion.  Enrolling  himself  in  the  priesthood  of  the  god  Apollo,  he 
acknowledged  perhaps  a  divine  call  to  the  practice  of  bodily  self-denial,  in 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  ancients,  the  religious  life  mainly  consisted.  He 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  the  rigidity  of  which  was  coji- 
genial  to  Ms  temper,  and  strove  under  their  guidance  to  square  his  public 
conduct  by  the  strictest  rules  of  private  integrity.  If  he  failed,  it  was 
through  the  infirmity  of  nature,  not  the  inconsistency  of  vanity  or  caprice  ; 
hut,  doubtless,  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs  drove  him",  as  well  as 
other  men  of  less  eminent  pretensions,  to  many  a  sordid  compromise  with 
his  own  principles,  while  in  private  life  the  strength  to  which  he  aspired 
became  the  source  of  manifold  ^weakness.  It  made  him  proud  of  his  own 
virtues,  confident  in  his  judgments,  inaccessible  to  generous  impulses,  caustic 
in  his  remarks  on  others,  a  blind  observer  of  forms,  and  a  slave  to  prejudices. 
A  party  composed  of  such  men  as  Cato  would  have  been  ill-matched  with 
the  ranks  of  craffcy  intriguers  opposed  to  tliem  on  every  side  ;  but  when  the 
selfish,  indolent,  and  unprincipled  chose  themselves  a  champion  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  so  alien  from  their  own,  the  hollowness  of  the  alliance  and  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  the  cause  became  suMciently  manifest. 

During  the  progress  of  the  intrigues  for  the  appointment  of  Pompey  to 
his  maritime  command,  his  creatures  liad  not  ceased  to  worry  the  senate  by 
the  advocacy  of  fresh  measures  for  the  reformation  of  administrative  abuses. 
In  the  year  67,  a  certain  C.  Cornelius,  formerly  quaestor  to  the  great  impera- 
tor,  proposed,  being  at  the  time  tribune,  an  enactment  to  limit  the  usury 
which  the  wealthy  nobles  demanded  for  the  loans  negotiated  with  them  at 
Rome  by  the  agents  of  the  provinces.  Laws  indeed  already  existed  for  regu¬ 
lating  this  practice,  but  the  wants  of  the  needy  and  the  cupidity  of  the  capi¬ 
talists  had  combined,  to  disregard  them,  and  the  senate  had  ventured  to 
assume  the  prerogative  of  the  people  in  dispensing  with  their  provisions  in 
favour  of  personages  of  its  own  order.  This  daring  encroachment  Cornelius 
offered  at  the  same  time  to  repress.  His  measure  was  both  popular  and  just. 
The  senatora  could  not  oppose  it  by  argument,  but  they  gained  one  of  the 
tribunes  to  intercede  against  it.  But  Cornelius  was  supported  by  the  people, 
who  encouraged  him  to  persist  in  reading  the  terms  of  his  rogation  in  spite 
of  the  official  veto.  A  tumult  ensued  in  the  comitium,  and,  terrified  by  the 
sound  of  blows,  Pompey,  we  may  presume,  engaged  Ms  instrument  to  desist 
from  the  direct  attack,  and  ailoAv  the  matter  to  be  compromised.  The  senate 
acquiesced,  but  the  offence  was  deeply  resented,  and  speedily  punished.  No 
s^ner  had  Corneliim  quitted  Ms  functions  as  tribune,  than  he  was  accused 
of  majeBta$  for  having  disregarded  the  veto  of  a  colleague.  T'lie  crime 
was  manifest,  and  the  culprit  might  despair  of  defending  liimself  against 
the  powerful  iMuences  arrayed  against  him,  when  Manilius,  the  same  who 
jad  devoted  Mmself  to  the  senidce  of  Pompey,  caused  the  tribunal  to  be 
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surrounded  by  bands  of  armed  ruffians,  and  the  accusers  to  bo  threatened  with 
violence  unless  they  desisted  from  their  suit.  The  consuls  interfered  with  a 
military  force  and  gave  them  the  means  of  escaping  over  the  roofs  of  the 
neiJ^hbouring  houses.  In  the  following  year  the  process  was  renewed,  and 
Cicero  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Poinpey,  was  retained  to  defend  the  criminal. 
The  advocate  pleaded  the  favour  with  which  his  client  was  regarded  by 
Pompey  himself,  and  either  this  consideration  or  the  fear  of  further  violence, 
or  per4ps  the  cooling  down  of  men’s  passions  after  so  long  an  interval, 
a-iiLd  him  an  acquittal.  But  the  attempt,  only  too  successful,  of  Mamlius 
to  overawe  by  force  the  administration  of  justice,  deserves  to  be  remariied 
for  its  fatal  sio-nificance.  From  henceforth  we  shall  find  it  repeated  day  by 
dav  with  ao-gravated  violence.  Consuls  and  tribunes  will  vi«  with  one 
‘mother  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  all  social  confidence.  Already  the 
senate  and  the  people  are  committed  to  a  struggle,  which  must  eventually 
involve  the  interferkce  of  a  power  paramount  to  both.  I  ar-sighted  men  see 
already  the  shadows  of  monarchy  advancing  upon  them,  which  the  mission 
of  Pompey  to  the  East,  long,  distant,  and  perilous,  seems  the  readiest  means 

of  retarding,  and  possibly  of  averting. 

Cicero^  speech  for  Cornelius  was  a  triumph  of  artifice  and  mgenmty. 
But  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  was  already  established  by  hm  harangue  m 
favour  of  the  bill  of  Manilius,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  had  already 
raised  him  to  the  prsetorsMp  for  the  year  66  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of 
the  centuries.  After  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  retractory  tribune, 
faction  slept  for  a  short  season,  or  prepared  itself  in  suence  for  a  fiercer  out¬ 
burst  of  animosity.  & 

CAIUS  JULIUS  C^ESAB 

Though  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate  ana  the  withdrawaUf  tie  judi- 
cial  powlr  had  given  a  rude  shock  to  the  senatorial  ohgarchy,  ^tiU 
remained  masterf  of  Rome.  But  a  chief  rvas  growmg  7 
to  restore  life  to  the  Marian  party,  to  become  master  of  the  Rom^  wor  , 
and  to  he  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  mjin  whom  Rome  ever  pr  . 

C.  Julius  CiBsar  was  born  of  an  old  patrician  family  m  the  ; 

He  was  therefore  six  years  younger  Ldf Sextuf  held  Lt 

C  Ciesar,  did  not  Uve  to  reach  the  consulship.  Kie  7““ 

^h  Sty  in  91  B.C.,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Soe.^  War.  But 
Eonfectfon  on  which  the  young  patrician  most 

marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  C.  Marius ;  and  at  the  early  age  ^  se\  en 
teen  he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  popular  party  by  espousu^  Corne^, 
le  da^Mer  of  cZa-  who  was  at  that  time  absolute  master  of  Rome.  We 
have  already  noticed  his  bold  refusal  to  repuiRate  his  wife,  and  his  Mrrou 

escape  from  Sulla’s  assassins.  His  TfV’bi’sSi^tr^e^My^ene.  In 
under  M.  Minucius  Thermus,  who  was  left  by  SuUa  to  t^e  MjUi 

the  siege  of  that  place  he  won  a  cme  crown  for 

t  Sb*  SoHfon  in  Mac^onm.  TJe 

Lnatorial  jury  acquitted  DolabeUa  as  a  matter  course  .bayhe  credit 
took  them  prisoners,  and  crucified  them  at  rergamus,  actorumg 
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wliich  he  Jiad  made  wliilo  lie  bms  tlifir  prisoner  Alm-„f  ti  ^ 

heard  that  he  had  been  rhosen  as  one  of  tlio' pontifices 
retoned  to  Rome,  v.-Jiei-e  he  rei.nuried  for  seme  voms  Wliim  'f 
lue,  taking  little  part  in  iiolitios  but  vet  Sa'  i  iL-' '  •  .  P  eas- 

open-handed  geuerosiiv,  inyino-  in' a  lariJc  stoii  r  7  ™‘““ers  and 

'is't;  SI,'"  "« »'■««  oi  tLsiS""'' 

‘gS "I;™  'S“vS"Li;rs  ‘'o'*  ““ “• 

uitj -third  year,  was  eieeted  qinestor,  and  signalised  his^veo’ 
li  p.anegyr.c  over  his  annt  .Tnlia,  the  vv’idovv  of  \Ss  Jiu 
Hied  III  the  same  year,  and  "ave  occasion  to  anocn  e'  C  ornelia 

both  of  these  speedies  the  l^ditieal  “ons 

to  Lave  the  Lust  of  Marins  carried  amono-  his  fonil.f  -*^’  ani:l  he  ventured 
tune  since  tlie  dictatorship  of  Sulla.c  Cffisai  had 

ship,  in  eonjiinetion  svith  Bibnlus  the  c<andidatp  o*'  H  ^  °^^‘ned  the  mdile- 
M-hioh  had  properly  the  care  of  tlie  nniuin  ’  i-!.  the  nobles.  That  olBee, 
viding  for  the  amusements  of  the  pLple  ifreouirS  an  P’'°' 

money,  and  men  ambitions  of  hic^her  honours  so  1^X  0  «  outlay  of 

another  in  the  splendour  they  la  isS  upon^  one 

charge  cf  the  gladiatorial  shoL,  an  0 

applause  by  the  profusion  of  silver  bull  ion  with  wh h  h  hi  f  “““ause 

ture  and  implements  of  the  arena  A  rps^Arl  T"  1  ®  ^leoorated  the  furni- 
tinned  to  borrow  on  thfcredR  ^f  t  plunged  in  debt,  he  con- 

wealthy  colleague  equa  Vndm  in  n  ,n.f  f,"  «  hit 

tile  generosity  of  the  penniless  ad  e  C  iu 

himself  to  Pollux,  whrthoS 

witiilns  twin-brother,  heard  it  always  desio-nated  b!  t‘7  ^i  conjunction 

never  by  Iiis  awn.  Cffisiir  could  relvou  tb?  ^  Castor,  and 

thus  attuned  to  liis  most  stinino-  ‘niioMi  ^  «^^Pport  of  the  populace 

iiad  already  irritated  the  faction 'of^SnHn  1  \  of  tlie  bust  of  Marius 

hicted  upon  them  insult  was  in- 

the  Pom!  S  trSjuoI  wil  ''“<1  “domed 

und  porticoes  for  tlm  gz^ItiC  o  1,^  erected  halls 

oilorncal  with  nionunieuLf  taste  rnd  Lirv^  O 

appeared  among  the  new  oniaineiits  of  tlip  n"  f  “°™tig  there  suddenly 

rounded  by  thelrophies  of  h“b  ianmM 

shouted  with  deligV ;  the  nobles  c,.l"p,  f  The  people 

the  deed  did  not  proc  aim  h  Self  but  n'eitW  f  The  author  of 

ascribing  it  to  the  daring  X  O  tnluf  ®°'dd  err  in 

to  punishment  for  this  dfrect  bLcli  of  aw  °®“^der 

der  of  Ins  father,  the  noblest  virt  m  r,/  j'  ^'®“®“hraDce  c  f  the  mur- 
t'le  bitterness  of  his  animosity.  He  accustd  ^“7“®  P?;®®®^ip«onsA  inflamed 
from  his  ulterior  designs  ;  of  no  lonsrer  snb  +1  thiwmg  off  the  mask 

Imt  of  assailing  it  with  the  batterinlmm  Cmsw  "d”®*’ 

tiie  senate,  anti  succeeded  in  cl^fended  himself  before 

neither  to  the  favour  nor  tie  iSo  tif  °^®d  triumph 

people,  on  which  the  nobl-s  dal^^d  not 

“KT.,£t'r  i'f™ 

demanded  a  puhlie  iiiissi  in1o'Sce'Eir?-'\'l'“rt”*'/’'^  aidUeship,  C®sar 
to  reduce  Egypt  to  the  form  of  a  province,  in 
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virtue  of  tlie  will  of  the  king  Roleiny  Alexander.  This  country,  tlnmigh 
which  all  the  commerce  of  tlie  East  already  passed  into  Imrope,  was  reputed 
the  wealthiest  in  tlie  world.  Pouring  into  the  royal  treasury  an  annual 
tribute  of  14.800  talents,  it  offered  a  magnificent  prey  to  the  rapacious  re¬ 
public,  and  to  the  fortunate  proconsul  through  whose  hands  these  golden 
harvests  should  pass.  Crassus  and  Oicsar  disputed  this  rich  booty;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  succeeded  in  obtaining  ir.  The  senate  mus¬ 
tered  all  its  forces  to  baffle  both  claimants,  and  was  enabled,  perhaps  by  their 
division,  to  succeed.  It  employed  a  tribune  named 
Papins  to  enact  that  all  foreigners,  and  especially 
Ciesars  clients,  the  Transpa<hine  Gauls,  should 
be  removed  from  the  city,  and  thus  boldly  cleared 
the  Forum  of  the  tumultuary  partisans,  by  whose 
hands,  if  not  by  whose  /otes,  the  reckless  dema¬ 
gogue  might  liope  to  extort  the  prize. 

Instead  of  this  brilliant  mission  Caesar  w^as 
invited  (64)  to  preside  in  the  tribunal,  to  lyhich 
was  committed  the  inquisition  into  cases  of  mur¬ 
der.  Hitliertc  he  had  done  no  more  than  protest 
against  the  dictato^'ship  of  Sulla ;  lie  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  brand  it  with  legal  stigma.  Among 
the  cases  wdiich  he  caused  to  be  cited  before  him 
were  those  of  two  political  offenders,  men  wdio 
had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  proscription.  One  of  these  named 
Bellienus  was  the  centurion  who  had  stabbed 
Ofella,  the  other  was  a  more  obscure  assassin. 

He  condemned  these  wretched  ruffians,  only  to 
strike  terror  into  higher  quarters.  He  induced 
a  tribune  named  Labienus  to  accuse  an  aged  sen¬ 
ator,  Rabirius,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  tribune  Sa- 
tiirninus ;  and  by  making  it  a  criminal,  and  not  a 
political,  charge,  he  forbade  the  accused  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  the  process  by  voluntary  exile. 

Cicero  and  Hortensius  defended  the  culprit,  but 
failed  to  move  the  judges.  Rabirius  appealed  to 
the  people.  Labienus  attacked,  a'nd  Cicero  again 
defended  him,  while  the  senators  used  every  effort 
to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  populace.  But 
the  people  exulted  in  the  audacious  injustice  of  the 
whole  proceeding :  for  it  ’was  well  known,  first,  that  Rabirius  had  not  killed 
Saturniiius ;  secondly,  that  the  real  slayer  had  been  rewarded,  and  the  deed 
solemnly  justified  by  competent  authority ;  and,  thirdly^,  that  the  transaction 
had  occurred  not  j.ess  than  thirty-six  year?  before,  and  deserved  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion  with  the  birth  of  a  new  generation.  The  appeal  of  Rabirius 
would  inevitably  have  been  rejected  but  for  the  adroitness  of  the  prietor, 
Metellus  Celer,  who  suddenly  struck  the  flag  which  floated  from  the  J anicu- 
lum  while  the  tribes  were  assembled  for  public  business.  In  ancient  times 
the  striking  of  the  flag  was  the  signal  that  the  Etrurians  were  advancing 
to  attack  the  city.  Immediately  all  business  was  suspended,  the  comitk 
dissolved,  and  the  citizens  rushed  to  man  the  walls.  The  formality  still 
remained  in  force  among  a  people  singularly  retentive  of  traditional  usages ; 
and  now  the  multitude  which  had  just  shouted  clamorously  for  innocent 
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blood,  lauglied  at  the  trick  by  which  its  fury  was  baffled,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  suspension  of  the  proceedings.  Caesar  had  gained  his  point  in  alarming 
and  mortifying  the  senate,  and  allowed  the  matter  to  drop,  which  he  never 
perhaps  seriously  intended  to  push  to  extremity. 

The  same  Labienus,  devoting  himself  with  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  patron 
he  had  chosen,  induced  the  people  in  the  next  place  to  demand  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Sulla’s  law,  by  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  election  of 
pontiffs.  On  recovering  tliis  prerogative  they  acquitted  their  debt  to  Ciesar 
by  nominating  him  chief  of  the  college,  thereby  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
a  great  political  engine,  and  rendering  his  person  inviolable.  Neither  the 
notorious  laxity  of  his  moral  principles,  nor  his  contempt,  of  which  few  could 
be  ignorant,  for  the  religious  belief  of  his  countrymen,  hindered  Ctesar’s 
advancement  to  the  highest  office  of  the  national  worship.  It  was  enoucyh 
that  he  should  perform,  the  stated  functions  of  his  post,  and  maintain  the 
traditional  usages  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  state  was  popularly  deemed 
to  depend.  Caesar’s  triumpli  was  the  more  complete,  as  it  was  a  victory 
over  Catulus,  who  had  competed  with  him  for  this  dignity,  and  who,  know¬ 
ing  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  had  offered  to  buy  off  liis  opposition  by  a 
loan.  Caesar  rejected  the  bribe  with  scorn,  and  declared  that  he  would  bor¬ 
row  still  more  largely  to  gain  the  prize.  The  nobles  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  implicate  him  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  the 
chief  pontificate  was  necessary  to  insure  his  safety.  When  the  hour  of  elec¬ 
tion  arrived  he  addressed  his  mother,  as  he  left  his  house,  with  the  words, 
“  This  day  your  son  will  be  either  supreme  pontiff,  or  else  an  exile.” 

The  crime  which  it  had  been  sought  to  fasten  upon  Caesar  was  of  the 
deepest  dye  and  most  alarming  cliaracter.  For  some  years  past  the  city  had 
been  kept  in  feverish  anxiety  by  rumours  of  a  plot,  not  against  any  particu¬ 
lar  interest  or  party,  but  against  the  very  constitution  of  the  social  fabric. 
The  nobles  had  sounded  the  alarm,  and  their  agents  had  insinuated  complic¬ 
ity  in  some  wild  and  treasonable  enterprise  against  Cgesar,  Crassus,  and 
many  other  august  citizens,  objects  of  dislike  and  fear  to  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  fact  of  such  a  conspiracy  was  indeed  speedily  revealed,  and 
it  discovers  to  us  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  frightful  corruption  of 
the  times.  Into  its  actual  connections  and  ramifications  we  shall  presently 
inquire ;  but  first  it  will  be  well  to  trace  its  origin  and  motives,  in  order  to 
explain  the  way  in  which  the  senate  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


L.  SEEGIUS  CATILIKA  AND  HIS  TDIES 

generation  of  statesmen  which  had  grown  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  though  it  had  exchanged  much  of  tlie  simple  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  old  Roman  character  for  a  tasteless  affectation  of  Hellenic  culture, 
was  stiU.  for  the  most  part  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour  and  probity, 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  only  ambitious  to  sliine  at  the  head 
of  a  commonwealth  of  freemen.  But  its  children,  born  and  bred  under  the 
relaxation  of  all  principle  induced  by  the  ci^fil  dissensions,  were  fearfully 
dOTcid  of  every  moral  principle.  The  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  power 
which  accompanied  the  conquest  of  the  East  overthrew  whatever  barriers 
poverty  and_  simplicity  of  manners  might  still  have  set  against  the  torrent 
01  selfish  indulgence.  The  acquisition  of  wealth,  moreover,  had  only  served 
to  precipitate  expense  and  prodigality.  A  few  crafty  usurers  swept  into 
their  colters  the  plunder  won  by  a  multitude  of  spendthrifts. 
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[65-63  E.C.]  „„,nWin!T  had  reduced  thousands  o£  the  well  born 

Political  and  P^te  gambl  the  advantages  of  birth 

to  the  condition  of  1  them  more  dangerous  and  their  manners 

and  station  served  only  to  acoomphshed  bravos  none  was 

more  seductive.  g,  ^  Sergius  Catilina.  His  descent  was  one 

so  conspicuous  _  or  so  ^^grved  with  distinction  among  the 

of  the  most  o„iia’s  ’banner.  His  valour  indeed  from  the  first  had 

nobles  range  un  ^  ferocity,  and  the  stories  currently  reported  of  bun, 

been  tinged  wth  brutal  tero  J  .  contemporaries,  may  give  us 

believed  as  they  wLa  possible  at  the  period.  It  has 

at  least  an  idea  o  ,  ,  ,  ^  accused  of  assassinating  his  brother 

been  already  motioned  ^  inscribed  on  the  list  of  pro- 

from  private  malice,  aining  his  confiscated  estate.  All  Borne  had 

soriptioii  for  the  s'"*;®  “  °  ile  the  head  of  the  murdered  Gratidiaiius. 

seen  him  -nranting  to  marrv  the  fair  but  profiigate  Oiestilla, 

It  was  ™““^f,5t1’hrough!ealousy  of  his  son  Irj;  a  former  consort,  the 

succeeded  from  the  consulship.  Publius  Clodius,  a  strip- 

66  was  about  to  t  w Tto  crossed  his  path  with  a 

ling,  not  less  profiigate,  ,.A.>n('e  Presently  the  rumour  ran  that  Cati- 

charge  of  inalversation  with  Autronius  Pmtus,  just  deprived  of 

line,  thus  ‘Jis®°“®®^,^®.'t  ^  Oalnurnius  Piso  and  other  dissolute  nobles, 

the  consulship  for  bribery. 

to  murder  the  successful  “'^ere  whispered  in  connection  with 

The  names  both  of  Crassus  and^Cresar^w^re^.^^^  ^ 

this  bloody  enterprise.  Vhen  it  was  asked  upon  wliat 

the  latter  his  master  of  the  ,  .  answered  that  Piso,  who  had 

resources  the  rash  intrigueis  ^  Iberian  provinee.s,  was  charged  to 

acquired  the  command  of  .^rith  wLh  to  balance  the  legions 

organise  an  armed  force  in  tin  ^  alleged,  was  opportunely 

of  the  senate  under  P®'"?®! '  ®“ered  and  marked.  Piso  shortly  after- 

detected,  the  chief  banditti  or  possibly  by  assassms ;  but 

wards  was  cut  off  “  ^iis  p^ce  by  »  f,  the 

a "tiiS™  “l  ‘n  »»““«“  »'  ““  »“  ”” 

‘n  “srh:!«iSgr''i2.£  ss'SuS 

his  presumed  machinations  ®®^^  ®^ ..  t  not  only  was  the  government 

even  in  the  heart  of  the  ®®““fCranl  XgeVbut  L  did  not  shrink  from 

unable  to  convict  him  upon  this  fegrant^chag^  5^^ 

suing  for  the  consulship  itself  lo  Plndius  The  man  and  the  times 

vet  nnahsolved  from  the  accusa,tion  „{  Catiline  credible 

must  be  more  particularly  a^giag  strange"  must  it  appear  that, 

to  any  other  age  than  his  own.  disgraced,  Catiline  had  been 

Ltwhhstanding  the  atrocities  by  ^  men,  by  whom  his  smts 

aL  to  connecfhimself  wi^  man  of  uLullied  prson^ 

had  been  openly  s«PP“t®f '  Kiance  in  their  common  comj^- 

■Duritv%  was  prepared^  for  tbe  Clodius,  and  only  escaped 

tion  for  the  consulship,  to  defend  ®  ®  S  charges  themselves  being 

the  disgrace  of  appearing^  Jvtte  venal  accuser.  But  it  was  over  the 
dropped,  as  it  would  seem,  by  tne  vena 
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corrupt  patrician  youth  that  he  exercised  the  most  extraordiiiarj  ascendency. 
Through  dissipation  he  led  them  into  the  darkest  crimes.  He  taught  them 
to  depend  upon  him  as  a  trusty  associate  in  every  wickedness,  and  whether 
in  bilking  a  creditor  or  negotiating  a  loan,  in  planning  a  seduction  or  com¬ 
passing  a  murder,  his  boldness  and  invention  were  never  found  to  fail  them. 
Catiline  was  their  friend,  their  champion,  and  their  idol.  ^  They  vaunted  his 
bodily  strength  and  vigour,  his  address  in  bodily  exercises,  his  iron  frame 
which  couid'^endure  alike  the  excesses  of  debauch  and  the  rudest  toils  of 
war.  He  became  the  model  of  the  youthful  aspirants  to  fashionable  distinc¬ 
tion,  which  tiien  demanded  not  only  splendour  in  dress  and  furniture,  but 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  eminence  in  all  martial  accomplishments. 
But  these  exercises  could  not  fail  to  have  a  brutalising  effect ;  for  they  con¬ 
nected  such  as  sought  distinction  in  them  with  the  slaves,  criminals,  and 
hired  ruffians  wbo  fought  in  the  arena.  Such  men,  admired  as  consummate 
masters  of  their  art,  became  tbe  friends  and  companions  of  the  young  nobil¬ 
ity,  who  drank  wdtli  them  one  day  in  the  wineshop,  and  shouted  over  their 
agonies  in  the  theatre  on  the  morrow. 

The  long  career  of  conquest  which  Rome  had  enjoyed  had  tended  to 
throw  all  her  noblest  energies  into  tbe  sole  profession  of  arms,  which  is 
naturally  inclined  above  all  others  to  measure  excellence  by  success,  and  to 
confound  virtue  with  valour.  When  the  Roman  returned  from  the  wars  for 
a  short  breathing  time  to  his  owm  country,  he  beheld  few  objects  around 
him  which  were  calculated  to  allay  the  fever  of  his  excited  imagination.  His 
pride  w'as  fed  by  trophies  and  triumphs,  by  the  retinue  of  captive  slaves 
which  attended  Mm,  by  the  spoils  of  conquered  palaces  which  decorated 
his  home.  In  the  intervals  of  danger  and  rapine  Ie^v*  cared  to  yield  them¬ 
selves  to  the  vapid  enjoyments  of  taste  and  literature,  or  could  refrain  from 
ridiculing  the  arts  which  had  failed  to  save  Greece  from  subjugation.  The 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of  Rome  w'ere  few  in  number,  and  exer¬ 
cised  but  a  transient  infiuence  on  a  small  circle  of  admirers.  Nor  were  the 
habits  of  civil  life  such  as  to  soften  the  brutal  manners  of  the  camp.  The 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  relations  of  modern  society,  in  which  the  sexes 
mutually  encourage  each  other  in  the  virtues  appropiiate  to  each,  and  -where 
ranks  and  classes  mingle  unaffectedly  together  under  the  shelter  of  a  com¬ 
mon  chulisation.  The  Romans  lived  at  first  in  castes,  afterwards  in  parties; 
even  in  the  public  places  there  was  little  fusion  or  intercourse  of  ranks, 
while  at  home  they  domineered  over  their  clients  as  patrons,  tlieir  slaves  as 
masters,  their  wives  and  children  as  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  instruction  of  boyhood  was  general  in  the  upper  ranks,  but  it  was 
imparted  by  slaves,  who  corrupted  the  temper  of  their  pupils  far  more  than 
they  improved  their  understanding;  and  when,  already  exhausted  by  prema¬ 
ture  indulgence,  they  were  married  wMle  young  from  motives  of  conven¬ 
ience,  they  were  found  incapable  of  guiding  and  elevating  their  still  more 
neglected  consorts.  The  women  were  never  associated  in  their  husbands’ 
occupations,  knew  little  of  their  affairs,  and  were  less  closely  attached  to 
their  interests  than  even  their  bondmen.  They  seldom  partook  of  their 
recreations,  wMeh  accordingly  degenerated  for  the  most  part  into  debauches. 
Systematically  deprived  of  instruction,  the  Roman  matron  was  taught  in¬ 
deed  to  vaunt  her  ignorance  as  a  virtue.  If  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  those 
Sabine  housewives  were  no  longer  to  he  found  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  apartments  and  spun  wool  among  their  handmaids,  yet  to  exercise  their 
inteUects  or  cultivate  their  tastes  passed  almost  for  a  crime.  To  know  Greek 
and  Latin  books,  to  sing  and  dance,  to  make  verses,  to  please  with  conversa- 
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_ thesfe,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  historian  Sallust,  were  no  better  than  so- 

(luetive  fascinations,  such  as  formed  the  charm  and  fixed  the  price  of  the 
courtesan.  Rarely  therefore  did  any  woman  break  through  this  mental  bond- 
affe  tvithout  losing  in  character  what  she  gained  in  intellect  and  attraction, 
in  either  case  she  was  almost  equally  despised.  The  men’s  indifference  to  the 
cvinduot  of  their  spouses  is  a  frightful  feature  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  times. 
Their  language,  it  has  been  observed,  had  no  word  to  express  the  sentiment 
of  iealousv.  The  laws  which  gave  them  such  facility  of  divorce  show  how 
little  regai-d  they  had  for  the  dearest  interests  of  the  married  state ;  just 
as  their  common  practice  of  adoption  proves  the  weakness  amang  them  of 

the  paternal  sentiment.  ■  ,v 

Thus  did  the  morose  and  haughty  Roman  stand  isolated  and  alone  in  the 
centre  of  his  family  and  of  society  around  him  ;  nor  did  he  strive  to  exalt 
Ms  moral  nature  by  sympathy  with  the  divinity  above  him.  A  centup- 
indeed  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Polybius  had  lauded  the  character  of  the 
Romans  for  the  earnestness  of  its  religious  sentiment.  Lndoubtediy  the 
moral  sanctions  of  religion  had  at  that  time  been  strongly  telt ;  the  gods 
were  actually  regarded  as  the  avengers  of  crime  and.  the  patrons  of  vurtue. 
Even  then  however  the  principle  of  setting  up  the  deity^^  a  model  for  imi¬ 
tation,  which  alone  is  efficacious  for  elevating  and  purifying  the  soul,  was 
unknown  or  disregarded.  The  coarse  and  .sensuo^  pagans  of  Greece  and 
Rome  gloated  over  the  wretched  stories  of  lust  and  violence  ascribed  to  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  and  if  they  feared  their  power  never  dreamed  of 
adorina  their  goodness  or  their  justice.  Their  religious  practices  therefore 
were  not  moral  actions,  but  merely  adopted  as  charms  to  preserve  them  from 
the  caprice  or  ill-nature  of  their  di%-inities.  From  this  debasing  superstition 
even  their  strongest  intellects  could  not  wholly  release  themselves,  waile  in 
the  seventh  century  the  vulgar  at  least  were  as  devoutly  ^  as  at 

any  former  period.  Indeed  the  general  relaxation  of  positive  belief  in  the 
minds  of  the  educated  class  was  accompanied,  as  is  not  unfi  equently  the  c  - 
in  the  hi.;tory  of  nations,  by  stiU  more  grovelling  prostration  on  the  part  ot 
the  ignorant  multitude. 


THE  CONSPIRACY 

Such  a  state  of  society  already  trembled  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and 
reflecting  men  must  have  shuddered  at  the  frailness  of  the  bands  which  still 
hal^R  igeler,  and  the  manifold  energies  at  work  for  its  destrue  ion. 
Catiline’s  designs,  suspended  for  a  moment,  were  ripening 
and  t’le  citizens  pointed  with,  horror  to  the  viotim  of  a  -uu  >  cousc-ence, 
stalking  througli  the  streets  with  abrupt  “d  ^datod^gait  e^blo^^^^ 
shot,  hfs  visag^ashy  pale,  revolving  in  his  restless  /“esr^^sehemes  ot 

murder  and  conflagration.  Involved  m  ruinous  deb  ,  his 
cation  had  been  the  plunder  of  a  province.  The  and 

been  wrested  from  him  by  the  rapacity  ®  ^  ‘ 

access  to  the  consulship  was  denied  him.  But  a  ^ 

him  in  tiie  a.ssaraiice  that  he  was  too  noble  a  onlp  -  _  , 

scarcely  deigned  co  veil  his  intrigu.es,  ^hile  he  so  ici  ‘‘new 

highest  families  in  the  city.  The  young  Roman  P^fals 
tables,”  or  a  clear  balance  sheet ;  and  it  cannot  ^^doyoted  that 
were  rather  personal  than  political -tnat  they  yearned  fo-  the  e.Hmcaon 
their  debts  first,  and  the  division  of  public  offices  afterwards. 
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Among  these  conspirators  were  two  nephews  of  Sulla.  Antronius  and 
Cassins  had  been  candidates  for  the  consulship  ;  Bestia  was  a  tribune  elect ; 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  both  members  of  the  Cornelian  house,  were  nobles  of 
high  distinction,  though  lost  in  character ;  even  the  consul  Antonius  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  privity  to  their  designs,  and  a  secret  inclination  in  their  favour. 
They  counted  upon  the  support  of  the  men  who  had  been  disgraced  or 
impoverished  by  Sulla,  and  hoped  to  inflame  the  turbulence  and  lust  of 
rapine  which  animated  the  dregs  of  the  populace.  They  expected  moreover 
the  armed  assistance  of  many  of  the  disbanded  veterans,  who  had  already 
squandered,  with  the  recklessness  of  fortunate  adventurers,  the  possessions 
they  had  so  suddenly  acquired.  They  proposed  to  solicit  and  excite  the 
hostile  feelings  towards  their  conquerors,  still  prevalent  among  the  Italian 
races.  Finally  they  resolved  to  seize  the  gladiators’  schools  at  Capua ;  and 
some  of  them  would  not  have  scrupled  to  arm  a  new  insurrection  of  slaves 
and  criminals.  This  last  measure  was  the  only  enormity  to  which  Catiline 
would  not  consent.  He  was  urged  to  it  more  especially  by  Lentulus  ;  and 
when  a  proposal  so  base  was  discovered  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the 
Cornelii,  it  crowned  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  Roman  people. 

Meanwhile  among  the  senatorial  faction  there  were  not  wanting  states¬ 
men  who  watched  the  coming  storm  with  secret  satisfaction.  Too  much  of 
their  power,  they  felt,  had  been  surrendered  to  their  military  patron,  and 
they  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  resume  it  in  his  absence.  They  fretted 
at  the  contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen;  the  consulship  and  pontifi¬ 
cate  had  become  the  prey  of  any  daring  adventurers,  the  example  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  had  no  w  descended  to  mere  cut-throats  and  robbers :  they  would  check  it 
once  and  forever  by  a  single  retribution:  they  would  give  the  great 
Pompey  himself  to  understand  that  they  could  save  and  rule  the  state  with¬ 
out  him.  The  marked  progress  of  Cicero  in  general  esteem  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  their  calculations.  By  placing  him  in  the  consul’s  chair 
they  hoped  to  secure  him  for  their  instrument,  and  to  employ  his  zeal,  his 
abilities,  and  his  honest  intentions  in  the  great  work  they  contemplated  — 
the  restoration  of  their  own  ascendency.  At  the  instigation  of  these  crafty 
advisers  the  nobles  now  joined  with  the  people  in  promoting  Cicero’s  ele¬ 
vation.  He  had  been  praetor  in  the  year  65,  but  he  had  refused  to  quit 
the  glories  of  the  Forum  and  the  tribunals  for  the  sordid  emolument  of  a 
province.  In  the  following  year  he  was  designated  for  the  consulship  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  citizens,  and  the  insignificance  of  Antonius,  the  col¬ 
league  assigned  to  him,  shouted  that  to  him  alone  all  parties  looked  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.  During  the  early  part  of  his  career  the  new  consul 
proposed  various  salutary  measures,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
interests  of  the  oligarchy  with  which  he  now  first  began  to  feel  himself  con¬ 
nected. 

As  the  year  68  advanced  the  presumed  schemes  of  Catiline  withdrew 
attention  from  every  other  business,  tbe  conspirator  only  waiting  for  the 
issue  of  the  consular  comitia,  at  which  he  still  pretended  to  seek  a  legiti¬ 
mate  election.  When  his  suit  was  once  more  rejected  and  Silanus  and 
Murena  chosen,  he  no  longer  meditated  delay.  One  of  his  accomplices 
named  Curius  had  betrayed  the  secret,  if  such  it  could  still  be  called,  to 
his  mistress  Fulvia ;  she  had  already  communicated  it  to  Cicero,  and  by  his 
instructions  obtained  from  her  paramour  every  particular  of  the  intended 
outbreak.  The  information  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  a  decree  was 
immediately  passed,  enjoining  the  consuls  “  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
state  !  ”  But  in  the  suppression  of  so  fornd^ble  a  conspiracy  every  step 
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was  hazardous.  We  have  seen  how  illustrious  were  the  names  enlisted  in 
it-  The  time  had  passed  when  the  consul  could  venture,  after  the  manner  of 
an  Ahala  or  an  Opimius,  to  draw  his  sword,  call  the  citizens  to  follow  him, 
and  rush  boldly  upon  the  men  whom  the  senate  had  denounced  as  its  foes. 
Though  the  nobles  still  claimed  this  power  for  their  chief  magistrate  in  the 
last  resort,  it  contravened  a  principle  which  the  people  would  never  consent 
to  surrender,  which  gave  to  every  citizen  accused  of  a  capital  crime  the 
right  of  appealing  to  the  tribes.  Csesar  and  Orassus,  if  not  themselves  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conspirators,  were  doubtless  on  the  watch  to  thwart  the 
slightest  stretch  of  prerogative  against  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  becoming  imminent.  The  conspirators  had  almost  completed  their 
preparations,  and  collected  their  magazines  of  arms.  They  had  fixed  the 
day  for  the  intended  outbreak,  and  assigned  to  each  man  his  proper  post 


and  office.  The  veterans  of  Etruria,  of  Samnium,  and  Umbria,  long  since 
solicited  by  their  emissaries,  were  flocking  to  their  appointed^  rendezvous. 
The  fleet  in  the  port  of  Ostia  was  supposed  to  be  gained,  and  insurrections 
were  promised  both  in  Africa  and  Spain.  All  the  legions  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  were  with  Pompey  in  the  East,  or  dispersed  in  other  provinces ;  the  city 
itself  was  not  defensible  for  a  day,  and  even  the  fortresses  on  the  CapitoHne 
and  Janiculum  retained  only  the  tradition  of  their  ancient  strength.  Rome 
had  neither  a  garrison  nor  a  police ;  all  her  citizens  were  soldiers,  and  with 
no  foreign  enemy  to  fear  she  had  neglected  to  pro’sdde  against  the  danger¬ 
ous  ambition  of  her  own  children.  At  the  moment  concerted  the  various 
bodies  of  insurgents  were  to  advance  against  her,  and  their  accomplices 
within  the  city  were  to  fire  it  in  a  hundred  places. 

Fortunately  for  the  state,  two  proconsuls,  Marcius  Hex  Metellus 
Creticus,  arrived  at  this  moment  from  the  East  with  some  legionary  forces, 
and  aw'aited  at  the  gates  of  the  city  the  triumph  which  they  demanded  of 
the  Senate.  Marcius  was  immediately  directed  against  Mallius,  Catiline  s 
lieutenant  in  Etruria  ;  Metellus  was  ordered  to  make  head  against  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  Apulia.  Some  hastv  levies  were  despatched  at  the  same  time  co  check 
the  advance  of  the  men  of  Pieenum.  Measures  were  promptly  taken  for  re¬ 
moving  the  gladiators  from  Capua,  and  distributing  them  in  small  numbers 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  Rome  was  placed,  according  to  the  modern 
phrase,  in  a  state  of  siege.  Citizens  were  enrolled  and  armed  guards  posted 
at  the  gates,  the  walls  and  streets  patrolled ;  Ciccopo  assumed  command. 
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measures,  ajjd  call  them  tyrannical  and  regal.  But  as  soon  as  he  should 
actually  repair  to  Mallius’  camp,  there  would  no  longer  be  room  for  doubt. 
The  consul  pledged  his  word  from  that  moment  to  lay  the  proof  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  before  them,  to  crush  the  movement,  and  to  chastise  the  guilty. 
And  in  order  to  assure  them  that  he  could  do  so,  he  pointed  to  the  knights, 
who  at  his  bidding  wpe  crowding  the  area  and  steps  of  the  temple,  and 
listening  in  violent  agitation  at  the  door,  ready  at  liis  word  to  dart  upon  Ma 
victim,  and  tear  him  in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  senate. 

Catiline  had  kept  his  seat  throughout  this  terrible  infliction,  agitated  by 
rage  and  apprehension,  yet  trusting  to  the  favour  of  his  numerous  connec¬ 
tions,  and  relying  on  the  stolid  incredulity  of  the  mass  of  the  audience ;  for 
the  habitual  use  of  exaggerated  invective  had  blunted  the  force  of  truth,  and 
rendered  the  senators  callous  for  the  most  part  even  to  the  most  impassioned 
oratory.  The  appearance  perhaps  of  the  consul’s  myrmidons,  and  the  fear, 
not  of  any  legal  sentence,  but  of  popular  violence,  at  last  made  him  start  to 
his  feet.  He  muttered  a  few  broken  sentences,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation, 
appealing  to  Ms  birth,  rank,  and  aristocratic  sentiments,  in  gage  of  his 
loyalty,  and  in  contrast  to  the  specious  pretensions  of  the  base-born  foreigner, 
his  accuser.  But  the  senators,  encouraged  or  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
knights,  murmured  and  groaned  around  him,  calling  him  an  enemy  and  a 
parricide.  Then  at  last  losing  ail  self-command,  CatiUne,  rushed  wildly  out 
of  the  chamber,  exclaiming  :  “  Driven  to  destruction  by  my  enemies,  I  wiO 
smother  the  conflagration  of  my  own  house  in  the  ruin  of  the  city.” 

Catiline  fled  to  his  house,  shut  himself  up  alone,  and  for  a  moment  de¬ 
liberated.  At  nightfall  he  quitted  the  city  and  threw  himself  into  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  his  armed  adherents  in  Etruria.  He  left  behind  him  instructions  for 
his  accomplices  in  the  city,  in  which  he  charged  them  not  to  quit  their 
posts,  hut  watch  their  opportunity  to  assassinate  the  consul  if  possible,  at  all 
events  to  make  all  ready  for  a  domestic  outbreak  as  soon  as  his  preparations 
should  be  complete  for  attacking  the  city  from  without.  To  Catulus,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  personal  friend,  or  on  whom  he  wished  perhaps  to  throw 
the  suspicions  of  the  senators,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  exculpation,  while  he 
secured,  as  he  said,  his  own  personal  safety  in  the  ranks  of  a  hostile  army, 
recommending  to  his  fidelity  and  friendsMp  the  care  of  his  dearest  interests. 
Cicero  had  reason  to  exult  in  the  success  of  his  first  harangue,  which  cleared 
the  way  before  him.  Catiline  had  openly  avowed  himself  a  public  enemy ; 
but  Ms  associates  still  refused  to  disclose  themselves ;  and  the  consul’s  next 
step  was  to  drive  them,  by  similar  threats  and  sarcasms,  to  an  overt  act  of 
rebellion.  But  for  the  most  part  they  remained  firmly  at  their  posts,  m 
their  leader  had  enjoined  them.  One  youth,  the  son  of  a  senator,  quitted 
the  city  to  join  Catiline.  His  father,  informed  of  his  treason,  pursued  and 
arrested  Mm,  and  caused  his  slaves  to  slay  him  upon  the  spot.  But  Lentu- 
lus,  Cethegus,  and  Bestia  continued  still  in  Rome,  sometimes  threateniDg  to 
impeach  Cicero  for  the  exile  of  a  citizen  without  judgment  pronounced,  and 
meanwhile  planning  a  general  massacre  of  the  magistrates  during  the  ap- 
proacMng  confusion  of  the  Saturnalia.  Cicero,  served  by  a  legion  of  spies, 
tracked  all  their  movements  j  but  he  dared  not  strike,  wMle  still  devoid  of 
written  proofs  against  them.  The  imprudence  of  the  conspirators  at  last 
placed  such  documents  in  Ms  hands. 

There  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  Rome  certain  envoys  of  the  AIlo- 
broges,  a  Gallic  people,  who  had  long  vainly  sued  for  justice  from  the  repub¬ 
lic,  under  the  cruel  exactions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the 
government  in  the  province.  The  wild  mountaineers  whose  cause  they 
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pleaded  had  risen  more  than  once  to  extort  their  claims  by  arms ;  their  dis¬ 
content,  swelling  tinder  repeated  disappointment,  was  ready  once  more  to 
explode  at  any  favourable  opportunity,  while  the  senate,  full  of  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  alarming  affairs,  still  treated  them  with  contemptuous 
neglect.  So  favourable  was  the  moment  that  the  conspirators  addressed  the 
envoys  through  a  citizen  well  known  to  them,  named  Umbrenus,  disclosing 
their  contemplated  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  offering 
them  a  dire  revenge  as  the  price  of  their  nation’s  assistance.  They  at  once 
embraced  the  proposal  and  promised  the  aid  of  their  countrymen.  But 
presently,  awed  by  their  deep  impression  of  the  invincibility  of  the  consuls 
and  imperators,  they  sought  the  counsel  of  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
tribe  in  Rome.  By  him  they  were  persuaded  to  reveal  the  negotiation  to 
Cicero,  w'ho  caused  them  to  affect  the  deepest  interest  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  to  extract  from  the  traitors  a  written  engagement  for  the  price  of  their 
alliance.  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius  affixed  both  their  names  and 
seals  to  the  document  required.  On  receiving  it  the  envoys  quitted  the 
city  in  company  with  Volturcius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  deputed  to  con¬ 
clude  the  negotiation  mth  the  AUobroges  in  their  own  country.  The  con¬ 
sul,  kept  duly  informed  of  all  their  proceedings,  caused  them  to  be  waylaid 
at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  three  miles  beyond  the  gates,  and  they 
immediately  surrendered  their  despatches.  While  this  was  in  progress  the 
consul  summoned  the  chief  conspirators  into  his  presence.  They  came  with¬ 
out  mistrust ;  surrounding  them  with  his  lictors  and  archers,  he  led  them 
directly  to  the  senate.  In  the  face  of  the  assembled  Fathers  he  produced 
the  fatal  letters  ;  and  the  culprits,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  guilt  by  their  silence.  Lentulus,  who  had  fondly  flattered  him¬ 
self  on  the  strength  of  a  reputed  oracle  of  the  Sibyls  that,  after  Cinna  and 
Sulla  he  should  be  the  third  Cornelius  to  reign  in  Rome,  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  the  preetorship  on  the  spot,  and,  placed  with  his  associates  in  the 
custody  of  the  most  dignified  senators,  to  await  the  decision  of  their  fate. 

Meanwhile,  the  examination  being  closed,  Cicero  addressed  the  people, 
who  crowded  in  agitation  and  alarm  around  the  doors  of  the  curia,  upon 
the  rumour  of  the  awful  disclosures  going  on  within.  To  the  multitude  the 
wary  consul  submitted  no  judicial  proof  of  the  culprit’s  designs.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  declaring  the  evidence  upon  which  they  had  been 
convicted  to  be  their  correspondence  with  Catiline,  a  public  enemy,  and 
their  detected  intercourse  with  the  hostile  AUobroges.  This  sufficed  to 
bmnd  thena  as  pledged  to  succour  an  invader,  to  harbour  him  within  the 
city,  to  deliver  Rome  to  the  fury  of  Etrurians  and  Gauls.  But  to  prove 
their  ulterior  designs  would  have  involved  the  discovery  of  the  consul’s 
secret  sources  of  information,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  the  government,  and  inconsistent  with  the  politic  reserve  of  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  assembly. 


CiESAE  AND  THE  CONSPIRACY 

The  conspiracy  thus  critically  arrested  has  been  represented,  in  accord¬ 
ance^  with  the  evidence  before  us,  as  the  work  of  mere  private  cupidity  or 
ambition.  But  the  ruling  party  sought  to  incriminate  in  it  their  public 
adversaries.  They  had  already  studied  to  implicate  both  Csesar  and  Crassus 
in  the  presumed  machinations  of  Catiline  at  an  earlier  period.  They  now 
repeated  the  effort  with  increased  virulence,  and  Catulus  himself  was  fore- 
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most  in  urgi^ig  Cicero  to  produce  testimony  against  Csesar.  Sucli  testimony 
might  doubtless  have  been  suborned ;  loose  surmises  might  at  least  have 
been  construed  into  grave  presumptions.  But  to  such  a  project  the  consul 
steadily  refused  to  lend  himself.  He  was  sensible  perhaps  that  Caesar’s 
popularity  would  in  fact  screen  from  justice  every  culprit  associated  with 
him,  and  in  giving  him  the  charge  of  Statilius,  one  of  the  criminals,  Cicero 
openly  declared  himself  convinced  of  his  innocence.  Indeed  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  still  to  be  overcome,  and  the  consul  would  not  permit  himself 
recklessly  to  enhance  it.  Nine  of  the  conspirators  had  been  denounced,  five 
were  convicted  and  confined ;  but  the  nature  of  their  punishment  yet 
remained  for  decision.  The  law  of  the  republic,  as  interpreted  at  least  by 
the  patricians,  invested  the  chief  magistrate  with  power  of  life  and  death,  on  the 
senate  issuing  its  ultimate  decree.  On  this  authority  alone  bold  men  had 
slain  presumed  criminals,  and  the  senate  had  loudly  applauded  them. 

But  against  such  a  stretch  of  prerogative  the  commons  had  always  pro¬ 
tested.  They  had  resented  such  daring  deeds,  and  retaliated  them  with  vio¬ 
lence.  They  had  constantly  appealed  to  the  principle  of  Roman  law,  which 
forbade  any  citizen  to  be  put  to  death  except 'by  a  vote  of  the  tribes.  Nor  could 
the  tribes  themselves,  however  sternly  disposed,  deprive  a  citizen,  as  lohg  as  he 
retained  his  rights  as  such,  of  liberty  to  evade  sentence  by  voluntary  exile. 
To  the  people,  accordingly,  Cicero  could  not  venture  to  appeal,  nor  would 
he  assume  on  the  other  hand  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  the  mere  decree 
of  his  own  order.  Hitherto,  even  while  defying  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  he 
had  scrupulously  adhered  to  their  forms.  He  had  abstained  from  arresting 
the  conspirators  in  their  own  houses,  to  avoid  the  violation  of  a  citizen’s 
domicile.  He  had  not  given  Lentulus  in  charge  to  his  lictors ;  but  had  led 
him  before  the  senate  with  his  own  hand,  because  none  but  a  consul  might 
put  a  prmtor  under  restraint.  Finally,  he  had  caused  the  criminals  to  be  de¬ 
clared  perduelles^  or  public  enemies,  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  prerogatives 
of  citizenship,  before  proceeding  to  their  punishment.  He  now  threw  him¬ 
self  once  more  on  the  senate  itself.  He  restored  to  the  assembly  the  sword 
which  it  had  thrust  into  his  hands.  The  fathers  met  in  the  temple  of  Con¬ 
cord,  the  ground-plan  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  under  the  brow  of  the 
Capitoline,  and  from  the  memorials  still  preserved  to  us,  we  may  picture  to 
ourselves  a  vivid  representation  of  the  debate  which  followed.  While  ^rong 
patrols  traversed  the  streets,  and  the  knights  armed  and  in  great  multitudes 
surrounded  the  place  of  assembly,  the  consul-designate,  Silanus,  invited  first 
to  deliver  his  opinion,  pronounced  boldly  for  death.  AH  the  consalars,  suc¬ 
cessively,  followed  on  the  same  side.  It  seemed  as  if  the  meeting  would 
have  been  unanimous,  for  Crassus  had  absented  himself,  and  Caesar,  it  might 
he  thought,  conscious  of  his  own  complicity  or  at  least  of  the  suspicions  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  would  desire  to  efface  the  stigma  in  the  blood  of 
the  convicted  traitors.  But  he,  taking  counsel  only  of  his  own  boldness  and 
spirit,  of  the  claims  of  his  party,  and  indeed  of  his  own  natu^  clemency, 
declared  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  power,  for  perpetual  imprisonment,^  and 
with  confiscation.  He  allowed  indeed  that  the  culprits  were  justly  liable 
to  the  extreme  penalty ;  but  to  free  and  high-minded  men,  degradation,  he 
contended,  was  worse  than  death,  which  he  dared  to  characterise  as  mere 
oblivion.  This  speech  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  assembly.  Those 
who  were  next  asked  their  opinion  voted  one  after  the  other  with  Caes^. 

Among  them  was  Quintus  Cicero,  the  consul’s  own  brother ;  Silaiius 
thought  fit  to  explain  away  the  sentiments  he  had  just  delivered  in 
accordance  with  the  last  speaker.  Cicero  then  rose  to  stem  the  current,  and 
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demonstrated  with  all  his  eloquence  the  impossibility  of  stopping  at  the  point 
recommended  by  Caesar  after  having  gone  so  far,  and  both  o&ended  and 
alarmed  so  many  dangerous  enemies.  But  this  appeal  to  the  fears  of 
the  assembly  rather  increased  than  allayed  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  the 
immediate  responsibility.  Cicero’s  real  influence  with  them  was  never  great. 
A  master  in  the  Forum,  he  was  only  a  minister  in  the  senate.  There  he  was 
too  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  bustling  politician,  who  used  the  means 
put  into  his  hands  by  others  for  his  own  glory  or 
advancement.  The  senators  would  have  little 
heeded  his  counsel,  had  it  not  been  reinforced 
by  an  energetic  speech  from  Cato,  who  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  the  criminals  in  a  tone  of 
deep  conviction  and  unflinching  courage.  Once 
more  the  audience  was  swayed  round  to  the  side 
of  severity,  and  Cato’s  influence  was  openly 
avowed  by  the  language  of  the  fatal  decree  itself, 
which  was  expressed  in  his  own  words.  The 
knights,  who  waited  impatiently  for  the  result, 
were  furious  at  the  obstruction  Csesar  had  thrown 
in  the  way  of  justice,  and  when  he  appeared  on 
the  steps  of  the  temple  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  assassinating  him.  Some  of  the  younger 
senators  carried  him  off  in  their  arms,  and  among 
them  C.  Scribonius  Curio  was  conspicuous  for  his 
spirit  and  courage. 

The  knights,  it  was  said,  had  looked  to  Cicero 
for  the  signal  to  consummate  their  vengeance ; 
but  the  consul  had  turned  away.  He  was  giving 
orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  senate’s 
decree,  in  order  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
tribunes,  or  a  rescue  by  main  force.  He  went  in 
person  to  the  house  where  Lentulus  was  detained 
on  the  Palatine,  and  brought  him  to  the  Tullia- 
num,  the  prison  under  the  Capitol,  whither  the 
praetors  at  the  same  time  conducted  the  other 
,  criminals.  The  executioners  were  at  hand.  Len- 
Base  01-  A  Eomak  Column  .tulus  was  Strangled  first,  and  Cethegus,  Gabinius, 

.  Statilius,  and  Ceparius  suffered  the  same  fate  suc¬ 

cessively.  When  the  consul,  who  had  attended  to  the  last,  traversed  the 
r  orum  on^  his  route  homeward,  he  exclaimed  to  the  crowds  through  which 
e  made  his  way,  “  They  have  lived,”  and  the  people  shuddered  in  silence, 
Oicero  had  performed,  as  he  well  knew,  an  action,  the  fame  of  which  must 
resound  through  all  ages,  and  for  the  moment  the  head  of  the  aspiring  Arpin- 
ate  swam  with  the  conviction  that  his  name  was  now  linked  indissolubly  with 
the  greatest  cnsis  in  the  history  of  Eome.  The  execution  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  December  [Feb.  7th,  62]  and  he  had  yet  another  month  of  office 
Detore  him,  and  Catiline  was  in  arms  in  Etruria.  '  While  he  turned  from  the 
wn  emplation  of  Ms  own  glory  to  finish  his  work,  the  nobles  could  dwell 
f  satisfaction  on  an  exploit,  which  proved,  as  they  conceived,  to  them 

that  they  could  defend  themselves  henceforth  without  the  aid  of  a  mili- 
suspected  and  feared  had  withdrawn  from  their 
forces  and  assail  their  prerogative  from  a  distance. 
tie  had  left  them  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Marians,  whose  courage  had 
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revived  in  ids  absence.  But,  trusting  in  themselves  alone,  they  had  checked 
opposition,  crushed  sedition,  and  strangled  revolution.  Should  the  survivors 
appeal,  on  his  return  to  Pompey,  they  at  once  threw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
defied  the  commander  of  their  own  legions.  We  shall  see  how  rash  their 
hot-brained  courage  was,  and  how  soon  they  cooled  in  the  presence  of  the 
avenger  whom  they  had  evoked.  But  those  among  them  who  already  appre¬ 
hended  his  calling  them  to  account,  were  prepared  at  least  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  Cicero,  assured  that  he  would  accept  the  victim  and  pardon  the  offence. 

The  successes  of  the  generals  of  the  senate  had  doubtless  inspired 
Cicero  with  confidence  to  accomplish  the  act,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
eternal  glory  of  his  consulate,  and  the  salvation  of  Ms  country.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  troops  of  the  republic  had  repressed  the  movements  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  every  quarter.  In  Etruria  alone  was  the  resistance  serious  and 
obstinate.  Cicero  had  purchased  the  co-operation  of  his  colleague  Antonius, 
whose  vacillation  had  given  confidence  to  the  conspirators,  by  ceding  to  him 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
destined  to  act  against  Catiline  in  person  ;  but  he  had^  furnished  him  with 
firmer  and  more  faithful  lieutenants  in  Sextius  and  Petreius.  While  this  army 
covered  Rome,  another  under  Metellus  occupied  the  Cisalpine,  and  cut  off  the 
rebel’s  communications  with  his  Gallic  allies.  Catiline  had  assembled  twenty 
thousand  men,  but  only  one-quarter  of  this  number  were  regularly  equipped. 
Menaced  both  in  front  and  rear  he  turned  alternately  from  the  one  opponent 
to  the  other,  and  was  trying  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  Antonius,  when  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  associates  threw  him  into  despair.  He  was  now 
assured  that  the  senate  would  never  retreat  from  its  position,  and  even  the 
gaining  of  Antonius  could  only  postpone  by  a  few  days  the  ruin  wMch  must 
eventually  overwhelm  him.  His  men  too  deserted  from  him  by  whole 
cohorts,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  followers.  He  attempted  to  penetrate  the  Apennines,  and  evading  the 
forces  of  Metellus,  gain  the  Alps  and  excite  an  insurrection  in  Gaul.  But 
the  defiles  were  closed  against  him,  and  again  he  threw  himself  on  Anto¬ 
nius.  The  consul  himself  affected  sickness  and  entrusted  his  legions  to 
Petreius.  The  armies  met  not  far  from  Pistoria.S 

Catiline,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  mountains  and  by  hos¬ 
tile  forces,  that  his  schemes  in  the  city  had  been  unsuccessful  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  either  of  escape  or  of  succour,  thinking  it  best,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  resolved  upon  engaging  as  speeduy 
as  possible  with  Antonius.  Having,  therefore,  assembled  Ms  troops,  he 
addressed  them  in  the  following  manner  ; 

“I  am  well  aware,  soldiers,  that  words  cannot  inspire  courage  ;  and  that 
a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  rendered  active,  or  a  timid  army  valiant,  by  the 
speech  of  its  commander.  Whatever  courage  is  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
whether  from  nature  or  from  habit,  so  much  will  be  shown  by  Mm  m  the 
field;  and  on  him  whom  neither  glory  nor  danger  can  move,  exhortation  is 
bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the  terror  in  his  breast  stops  Ms  eais.  ^ 

‘‘I  have  called  you  together,  however,  to  give  you  a  few  instructions,  and 
to  explain  to  you  at  the  same  time  my  reasons  for  the  course  which  X  have 
adopted.  You  ah  know,  soldiers,  how  severe  a  penalty  the  inactivity  and 
cowardice  of  Lentulus  has  brought  upon  himself  and  us;  and  how,  whiie 
waiting  for  reinforcements  from  the  city,  I  was  unable  to  march  into  ijaui. 
In  what  situation  our  affairs  now  are,  you  all ^derstand  as  well  as 
Two  armies  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and  the  other  on  that  oi 
Gaul,  oppose  our  progress ;  while  the  want  of  com  and  of  other  necessaries 
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prevents  us  from  remaining,  however  strongly  we  may  desire  to  remLn  in 
our  present  position.  Whithersoever  we  would  go,  we  must  open  a  passas-e 
with  our  swords.  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  brave  and  resolute 
spirrt;  and  to  remember,  when  you  advance  to  battle,  that  on  your  own  liitht 
hands  depend  riches,  honour,  and  glory,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  libertv 
and  of  your  country.  If  we  conquer,  all  wUl  be  safe;  we  shall  Ce  provh 
sions  m  abundance ;  and  the  colonies  and  corporate  towns  will  open  their 
gates  to  us.  But  if  we  lose  the  victor}^  through  want  of  courage,  those  same 
places  will  turn  against  us ;  for  neither  place  nor  friend  will  protect  him 
whom  his  arms  have  not  protected.  Besides,  soldiers,  the  sanfe  exis-e^ 
does  not  press  upon  our  adversaries,  as  presses  upon  us :  we  fight  for  onr 
country,  for  our  liberty  for  our  Hfe;  they  contend  for  what  but  little  cZ 
ceras  them,  the  power  of  a  small  party.  ^ 

“  We  might,  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  have  passed  the  rest  of  our  days 
m  exile.  Some  of  you,  after  losing  your  property,  might  have  waited  at 
Rome  for  assistance  from  others.  But  because  such  a  bfe  to  men  of  spirit 
was  disgustmg  and  unendurable,  you  resolved  upon  your  present  course.  If 
you  wish  to  quit  it  you  must  exert  all  your  resolution,  for  none  but  conauer- 
ors  have  exchanged  war  for  peace.  To  hope  for  safety  in  flight,  when  von 
have  turned  away  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by  which  the  body  is  defended 
IS  indeed  madness.  In  battle,  those  who  are  most  afraid  are  always  in  most 
uanger ;  but  courage  is  equivalent  to  a  rampart. 

‘‘  When  I  contemplate  you,  soldiers,  and  when  I  consider  your  past  ex- 
ploits,  a  strong  hope  of  victory  animates  me.  Your  spirit,  your  age,  your 
valour,  give  me  COTfldence  — to  say  nothing  of  necessity,  which  makes  even 
cowards  brave.  I_o  prevent  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  from  surrounding  us 
our  confined  situation  is  sufficient.  But  should  Fortune  be  unjust  to  your 
care  not  to  lose  your  lives  unavenged ;  take  care  not  to  be  taken 

*0  leave  to  your 

enemies  a  bloody  and  mournful  victory.  ’  ^ 

K  had  thus  spoken,  he  ordered,  after  a  short  delay,  the  signal  for 

“<1 1®*!  down  bis  troops,  in  regular  orLr,  to  the  level 
pound.  Having  then  sent  away  the  horses  of  all  the  cavalry,  in  order  to 
mcrease  fte  men  s  courage  by  making  their  danger  equal,  he  himself  on  foot 

As  Iffiai^trrtXd  “d  the  nature  of  the  ground! 

As  a  plam  strrtched  between  the  mountains  on  the  left,  with' a  rugged  rook 

W  in  cohorts  in  front,  and  stationed  the  rfft  of  hk 

aWest  centuIn^  =^®“°ved  aU  the 

were  regXl™^H  ®®ldiers  that 

were  regmariy  armed,  into  the  foremost  ranks. 

present  in  Antonins,  who,  being  lame,  was  unable  to  be 

his  iieutenant-crfmprnr^^p  f  command  of  the  army  to  Marcus  Petreius, 
had  raised  tofnPAt  fK  cohorts  of  veterans,  which  he 

rest  to  fowe  fe  lii«  ^  rr*  “  front,  and  behind  them  the 

ing  hL  men  W  f  tis  troops,  and  address- 

thfy  were  to  fighf^o-t-ncf  remember  that 

th»fr  ‘i  ’“®™ed  mareuders,  in  defence  of  their  country, 

tn.ir  duidren,  their  temples,  and  their  homes.  Being  a  mUitary  man,  and 

trade?  the  **  *“  order  to  represent  what 

found  in  the  ancient  Iiistoriana  ax®  of  ^  troops.  Most  speeches 

docmneits.]  ^^swnana  axe  of  a  similar  character ;  few  of  them  have  been  drawn  from 
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having  served  with  great  reputation,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  tribune, 
prefect,  lieutenant,  or  praetor,  he  knew  most  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
honourable  actions,  and,  by  calling  these  to  their  remembrance,  roused  the 
spirits  of  the  men. 

When  he  had  made  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the  signal  with  the  trum¬ 
pet,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance  slowly.  The  army  of  the  enemy 
followed  his  example;  and  when  they  approached  so  near  that  the  action 
could  be  commenced  by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud  shout, 
rushed  together  in  a  furious  charge.  They  threw  aside  their  missiles,  and 
fought  only  with  their  swords.  The  veterans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds 
of  old,  engaged  fiercely  in  the  closest  combat.  The  enemy  made  an  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance ;  and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fury.  Catiline, 
during  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  light  troops  in  the  front, 
sustaining  such  as  were  pressed,  substituting  fresh  men  for  the  wounded, 
attending  to  every  exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  performing  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a  skilful  general. 

When  Petreius,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  Catiline  attacking  him 
with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  praetorian  cohort  against  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  amongst  whom,  being  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  offering  but 
partial  resistance,  he  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same  time, 
an  assault  on  both  flanks.  Manlius  and  the  Fsesulan,  sword  in  hand,  were 
among  the  first  that  fell ;  and  Catiline,  when  he  saw  Ms  army  routed,  and 
Mmself  left  with  but  few  supporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dig¬ 
nity,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain,  fighting  to 
the  last. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  plainly  seen  what  bol(Mess,  and  what 
energy  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throughout  the  army  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost 
everywhere,  every  soldier,  after  yielding  up  his  breath,  covered  with  his 
corpse  the  spot  which  he  had  occupied  when  alive.  A  few,  indeed,  whom 
the  praetorian  cohort  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewhat  differently,  but  aU. 
with  wounds  in  front.  Catiline  himself  was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his 
men,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  he  w'as  not  q^uite  breatMess,  and 
still  expressed  in  bis  countenance  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which  he  had  shown 
during  his  life-  Of  his  whole  army,  neither  in  the -battle,  nor  in  flight,  was 
any  free-born  citizen  made  prisoner,  for  they  had  spared  their  own  lives  no 
more  than  those  of  the  enemy. 

Nor  did  the  army  of  the  Roman  people  obtain  a  joyM  or  bloodless  vic¬ 
tory  ;  for  all  their  bravest  men  were  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  left  the 

field  severely  wounded.  ^  i  j  xi. 

Of  many  who  went  from  the  camp  to  view  the  ground,  or  plunder  the 
slain,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  discovered  a  friend, 
others  an  acquaintance,  others  a  relative ;  some,  too,  recognised  their  enemies. 
Thus,  gladness  and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  throughout  the 
whole  army.^ 

While  the  generals  of  the  republic  were  stfil  hunting  the  common  enemy 
in  the  Apennines,  and  even  before  the  execution  of  Lentuius,  the  leaders  of 
the  senate  had  been  quarrelling  among  themselves,  as  if  they  had  no  one  to 
fear  either  witMn  or  without  the  city.  The  election  of  consuls  for  the  6^^" 
ing  year  had  fallen  upon  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Licinius  Murena.  We 
have  seen  that  Catiline  had  presumed  to  offer  Mmself ;  but  a  worthier  c^- 
didate,  the  great  jurist  Sulpicius,  was  also  disappointed,  and  resentmg  the 
notorious  bribery  employed  by  his  rivals,  had  rushed  to  prosecute  MuMna. 
Bribery  there  had  been  probably  on  all  sides,  and  Rome  could  ill  afforcl  at 
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such  a  moment  to  waste  her  energies  in  a  private  squabble.  Cicero,  intent 
upon  ills  schemes  for  the  frustration  of  the  conspiracy,  could  not  endure  that 
the  public  attention  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  miserable  intrigues  of  the 
rival  candidates,  and  stepped-  forward  to  defend  Muxena.  But  Cato,  insen¬ 
sible  to  every  argument  from  expediency,  and  unable  to  see  two  sides  of  any 
question,  supported  the  suit  of  the  accuser  with  headlong  pertinacity.  A 
part  of  Cicero’s  speech  was  directed  to  undermine  the  influence  of  so  virtuous 
an  advocate.  “Would  you hnow,  judges,  what  sort  of  person  a  sage  of  the 
Porch  is  ?  He  concedes  nothing  to  favour,  he  never  pardons.  Compassion, 
he  says,  is  frivolousness  and  folly :  the  wise  only  are  beautiful,  though  crooked 
and  deformed ;  he  only  is  rich  though  a  beggar,  a  lord  though  a  slave  :  but 
we,  he  declares,  who  are  no  sages,  are  no  better  than  runaways,  outlaws, 
enemies,  and  madmen.  All  faults,  he  affirms,  are  equal ;  every  error  is  a 
heinous  sin  ;  to  wring  a  fowl’s  neck  without  just  reason  is  as  bad  as  to 
strangle  one’s  father.  The  wise  man  never  doubts,  never  repents,  is  never 
deceived,  can  never  change  his  mind.”  And  in  this  strain  he  continued  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  his  audience,  who  were  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
philosopher  bantered.  Cato  joined  good-humouredly  in  the  laugh.  “How 
witty  a  consul  we  possess,”  was  the  only  remark  he  made.  Hor  did  he  after¬ 
wards  retain  any  feeling  of  displeasure  against  the  orator  who  both  defeated 
his  prosecution  and  turned  him  into  ridicule.^ 


THE  EISE  OF  JULIUS  C^SAE 


In  the  midst  of  their  contentions  amongst  themselves  for  the  highest 
magistracy,  the  nobles  had  allowed  Caesar  to  obtain  the  praetorship,  the 
second  rank  in  the  scale  of  office.  Pompey  had  despatched  one  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  Metellus  Nepos,  from  Asia  to  secure  one  place  in  his  interest  on  the 
bench  of  tribunes.  Cato  had  refused  to  he  nominated  to  another  ;  and  he 
was  journeying  into  Lucania  to  avoid  the  turmoil  of  the  elections,  in  which 
he  declined  to  take  a  part,  when  he  met  the  Pompeian  candidate  on  the  road, 
and  learned  the  object  of  his  return.  He  now  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  as 
a  true  patriot,  to  watch  and  check  the  intrigues  of  the  dangerous  proconsul. 
Hastily  retracing  his  steps,  he  presented  himself  to  the  people  for  election, 
and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  tribunate  in  conjunction  with  Metellus  and  others. 
J ealousies,  suspicions,  and  preparations  for  violence  were  rife  on  all  sides.  The 
people  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  favourite  Caesar,  and  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Lentulus,  when  he  was  once  detained  longer  than  usual  in  the  senate, 
surrounded  the  curia  with  hostile  cries,  insisting  on  his  being  produced  to 
satisfy  them  of  his  safety.  The  Marian  chief  indeed  was  himself  far  from 
daunted.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  newborn  courage  of  the  nobles.  On  the 
1st  of  January  the  chief  men  and  dignitaries  of  the  state  were  wont  to  ascend 
the  Capitol,  and  there  offer  their  greetings  to  the  new  consuls.  Cmsar,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  assisting  in  this  act  of  official  courtesy,  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  his  colleagues  and  rivals  to  address  the  people  in  the  Forum,  and 
to  propose  that  Catulus  should  be  deprived  by  their  vote  of  the  honours  due 
to  him  as  restorer  of  the  temple  of  J upiter  Capitolinus.  Since  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  it  had  taken  twenty  years  to  rebuild  that 
august  edifice,  the  glory  of  the  city  and  the  empire  ;  and  the  work  had  now 


Compare  pie  words  of  Velleius  Paterculus,®  “To  praise  Cato  for  his  honesty  would  be  rather 
d^^^tory  to  him  than  otherwise ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it  would  be 
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been  brought  to  completion  by  Catulus,  to  whom,  as  prince  of  the  senate, 
the  most  dignified  of  all  the  citizens,  that  honourable  duty  had  been  assigned. 
Catulus  might  now  expect  that  his  name,  as  the  restorer  of  tiie  structure, 
should  be  engraved  upon  its  front ;  and  no  noble  Homan  would  fail  to  prize 
such  a  commemoration  of  his  services  as  dearly  as  a  consulship  or  a  triumph. 
Csesar  now  charged  him  with  peculation,  and  insisted  on  the  production  of 
his  accoilnts  ;  meanwhile,  he  urged  the  people  to  resolve  that  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  the  work  should  be  transferred  to  Pompey.  But  the  nobles, 
on  hearing  what  was  passing,  rushed  from  the  presence  of  the  consuls  with 
all  their  friends  and  adherents  into  the  Forum,  and  succeeded  in  averting  the 
blow.  The  name  of  Lutatius  Catulus  was  duly  inscribed  upon  the  proudest 
monument  of  the  national  pride,  and  bore  witness  to  the  glory  of  the  most 
blameless  hero  of  the  later  commonwealth,  till  the  temple  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  wars  of  Viteliius  and  Vespasian.  ^ 

Nor  was  this  the  only  defiance  hurled  against  the  senate  on  that  memo¬ 
rable  day.  Nepos,  the  tribune,  had  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Cmsar,  and  combined  with  him  to  insult  the  dominant  faction,  even  in  the 
moment  of  its  victory.  The  execution  of  the  conspirators  had  already  been 
denounced  as  a  murder,  ere  the  echoes  had  died  away  of  the  shouts  amidst 
wliich  it  had  been  perpetrated.  Cicero, _  on  resigning  the  fasces,  presented 
himself  to  harangue  the  people,  and  detail  the  events  of  his  consulship.  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  him,  and  he  was  prepared  to  enjoy  it.  But  Nepos 
abruptly  interposed  :  “The  man,”  he  said,  “who  condemned  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  unheard,  shall  not  be  hstened  to  himself”;  and  he  reqmred  him  to 
confine  himself  to  the  customary  oath,  that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary 
to  the  laws.  “I  swear,”  exclaimed  Cicero,  “that  I  have  saved  the  state. 
The  nobles  shouted  applause  :  Cato  hailed  him  as  “  the  father  of  his  country  ; 
and  the  general  acclamations  of  the  people  overwhelmed  every  opposing 
whisper.  The  nobles  were  elated  by  the  unaccustomed  soun^  of  popular 
applause  ;  but  Nepos  threatened  the  recaU  of  Pompey,  ostensibly  to  oppose 
Catiline,  who  was  stiU  in  arms,  but  really  to  bear  down  the  free  act  of  the 
senate.  Cato  vowed  that  wliile  he  lived  no  such  rogataou  should  ^ 

scuffle  ensued  in  which  Cato  proceeded  to  Mtual  violence  ;  his  colleague 
declared  his  sanctity  violated,  and  fled  to  his  patrons 
declared  his  office  vacant  (for  the  tribuM  was  forbidden  by  law  to  (put  the 

citv'):  and  at  the  same  time  suspended  C»sar  from  ms  functions. 

The  praetor  refused  to  quit  his  tribunal  till  compelled  by  a  mihtary  f^e, 
wheiXonTe  fflfmLed  hS  liotors,  divested  Mf  of  W 
and  retired  with  dignity  to  his  pontifical  dwelling.  The 
assembled  to  avenge  the  insult  cast  upon  their  favourite.  A  not  ensuea, 
which  compelled  the  consuls  to  retrace  their  steps,  “Hloo^ 

expressions^f  respect  and  deference  towards  I*™-, 
already  sobered  from  the  intoxicatiim  of  1m  recen  _  P  •  ^  jjjjjj 

tance  Pompey  observed  towa.^  his  party  and  [he  eiS 

Omssua  loudly  accused  Mm  of  baying  calumniated  him,  and  tiie 
ofTrLsurwi  ToTTo  he  despised.  FinaUy  a  tribune  bad  just  seemed  to 
menace  him  with  impeacbment,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  sem 

SKhoS..  Lj  ..lion  to  1»  WH 

in  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators.  These  rese  -nrmolaimed 

sular  now  studied  to  allay.  He  sought  to  atS“to 

aloud  the  zeal  which  C®sar  had  toplayed  ^  l«mg  the 
disclose  to  him  Catiline’s  machinations; 

“Let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown,”  now  prostrated  himself  before  rompej. 
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whom  he  exalted  above  Scipio,  begging  only  for  bimwif  ti, 
of  a  Lffilius.  He  even  sought  allies  for  Iiimself  liimble  plaee 

Catiline.  P.  Sulla,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  ®  of 

acquitted  in  the  face  of  manifest  proofs  Thp  r»r«f  Cicero,  and 

that  union  between  the  two  privUeged  orSs  of  tL  maintain 

senators  and  knights,  the  cherished  aSi  of  Ms  poly  IhTah 
to  be  accomplished  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  ^of  seemed  at  last 

nobles  spurned  the  knights  haughtily  from^em  •  wW  n  I.' 
misery  of  the  provincials,  repulSd  tL  prayer  of’tho  S^*°’  of  the 

sought  relief  from  their  contract  with  the  treaspy,  oraiVoUhe"’d!L° 

hTd  revenues  the| 

insisting 

ktter  iield  to  the  strict 

rh^IZ  w  bargain  ;  when  the 

chasm  between  the  twoorders  seemed 
nee  more  to  open  before  his  eyes, 
having  now  to  choose  between  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth 

thl^v  sympathies  and  4at  to 

which  his  genius  had  exalted  him 
Cicero  weakly  threw  himself  upon 
he  former,  and  proclaimed  himself 
_  the  creature  of  the  aristocracy  which 
despised  him.  The  concessions  M 
had  made  came  too  late  to  save  either 
MmseH  or  them.  The  friends.of  Cat- 
ilme  still  devoted  him  to  their  direst 
revenge ;  the  demagogues  lashed  the 

smiled  at  his  mistakes,  whil,i  Crassns 
scarcely  disguised  the  rancour  of  his 
tote  under  the  veil  of  frigid  eour- 

The  nobles  committed  indeed  no 
greater  error  than  when  they  inflamed 
the  enmity  of  Crassus  by  divulging 
their  suspicions  of  him,  and  at  the 
tome  time  shrank  from  disarming  it 
by  force.  Assuredly  they  should 
have  made  hun  their  friend,  and  this 
trifliim  sacrifice  of  their  vanitv  Cra««,w  ^  “ffbt  ^ve  done  perhaps  at  a 
afford  to  despise  him  :  while  his^am}ii«?!f’^-^Ti-^^®‘l*^^  ba*  few  could 
by  the  concession  of  legitimate  honours  been  kept  within  bounds 

to  his  counsels.  At  “  meto  wW  bsten- 

Pe°Pje>  Crassus  might  have  been  retained  nn  over  to  the 

V  ¥  never  whoUy  estranged  himself  oligarchy  from 

of  which  lay  close  at  han^  gave  fSSti  S  unmense  riches,  the  sources 

knights :  his  slaves,  his  freS^ifd  “to  ®®?*t®  weU  as  among  the 
“  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  s’wav  the  eonstituted  an 

-  s 
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him  into  the  arms  of  Caesar.  By  lending  money  to  the  Marian  spendthrift 
Crassus  thought  that  he  made  Mm  his  own  ;  hut  in  fact  he  bound  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  rival,  from  whose  entire  success  he  could  alone  hope  to  be 
repaid. 

Caesar’s  suspension  from  his  praetorship  had  only  served  to  attach  his 
party  more  closely  to  him ;  an  incident  soon  occurred  by  'which  it  was  hoped 
to  sow  discord  between  them.  P.  Clodios,  the  corrupt  accuser  of  Catiline,  a 
turbulent  intriguer  like  so  many  members  of  Ms  house,  had  ingratiated  him¬ 
self  with  the  people  by  his  popular  manners.  This  beardless  youth,  already 
alike  notorious  for  Ms  debts  and  his  gallantries,  had  introduced  himself  into 
Caesar’s  house  in  female  attire  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  which  should  have  been  studiously  guarded  from  male  intrusion.  A 
servant-maid  discovered  him  and  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm ;  the  mysteries  were 
hastily  veiled  and  the  intruder  expelled  ;  but  the  assembled  matrons  rushing 
hastily  home  revealed  each  to  her  husband  the  scandal  and  the  sin.  The 
nobles  affected  grave  alarm ;  the  pontiffs  were  summoned  and  consulted,  and 
the  people  duly  informed  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  deity.  As  chief  of  the 
sacred  college,  Caesar  could  not  refrain  from  lending  himself  to  the  general 
clamour;  but  his  position  was  delicate.  On  the  one  hand  the  presumed 
delinquent  was  an  instrument  of  his  own  policy,  while  on  the  other  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  his  wife  Pompeia  were  compromised  by  the  offence.^ 
He  disappointed  everybody.  He  divorced  his  wife,  not  because  she  was 
guilty,  but  because  “  the  wife  of  Caesar,”  as  he  said,  should  be  above 
suspicion.”  But  he  refused  to  countenance  the  measures  wMch  the  consuls 
took,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  for  the  conviction  of  the  reputed  culprit ; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  money  with  which  Clodius  bribed  his 
judges  was  a  loan  negotiated  with  Crassus  by  Caesar  Mmself.  Cicero  for 
his  part  had  been  lukewarm  in  an  affair,  the  barefaced  hypocrisy  of  which  he 
was  perhaps  too  honourable  to  countenance ;  but,  urged  by  his  wife  Terentia, 
a  violent  woman  who  meddled  much  in  his  affairs,  and  was  jealous  at  the 
moment  of  a  sister  of  the  culprit,  he  clearly  disproved  Ms  allegation  of 
absence  from  the  city,  and  thus  embroiled  himself,  to  no  purpose,  with  an 
abl6  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  '  The  senate  believed  their  cause  gained ;  the 
proofs  indeed  were  decisive,  and  they  had  assigned  at  their  own  request  a 
military  guard  to  the  judges  to  protect  them  from  the  anticipated  violence 
of  a  Clodian  mob  ;  but  to  their  consternation,  on  opening  the  urns,  the  votes 
for  an  acquittal  were  found  to  be  thirty-one  opposed  to  twenty-five.  You 
only  demanded  a  guard,  then,”  exclaimed  Catulus  "with  bitter  irony,  “to 
secure  the  money  you  were  to  receive.”  Cicero  attributed  to  Crassus  the ' 
scandal  of  this  perversion  of  justice ;  the  nobles  sneered  at  the  corruption  of 
the  knights,  and  the  gulf  wMch  separated  the  two  orders  yawned  more 
widely  than  ever. 

THE  BETUEN  OF  POMBEX 

The  profanation  of  the  mysteries  had  occurred  in  December  of  the  year 
62,  but  the  Clodian  process,  retarded  by  various  intrigues,  did  not  take  place 
for  some  months.  Meanwhile,  before  the  end  of  January,  Pompey  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  East,  and  reached  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  appeared  there 
as  an  imperator,  to  solicit  a  triumph,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of 

P  According  to  Appian,./'  wlaen  Clodius  liad  invaded,  the  rites  of  tlie  Bona  Bea  “  lie  bad  laid 
a  blemish  upon  die  chastity  of  Caesar’s  wife.”] 
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his  legionaries  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  touched  land  at  Brundusium  than  he 
had  dismissed  the  mass  of  his  victorious  army,  with  the  promise  of  estates 
which  he  made  no  doubt  of  obtaining  for  them  from  the  senate.  All  parties 
were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  use  he  would  make  of  his  power  in  quell¬ 
ing  the  feuds  -of  the  city,  and  some  perhaps  apprehended  that  he  would  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  legitimate  powers  themselves  from  the  perversion  of  which  they 
sprang.  Ail  were  amazed  at  the  generosity  or  arrogance  with  which  he  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  the  support  of  his  soldiers,  and  trusted  to  the  glory  of  his 
name  for  maintaining  his  ascendency  in  the  commonwealth.  The  senators 
indeed  regarded  it  as  a  weakness,  and  presumed  that  their  adversary  cowered 
under  the  imposing  attitude  they  had  assumed.  The  laws  forbade  him  to 
enter  the  city  while  he  yet  retained  the  military  command,  but  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  held  meetings  in  the  Field  of  Mars  to  hear  him  recount 
his  exploits,  and  to  collect  from  his  own  mouth  the  policy  he  proposed  to 
adopt.  Of  his  own  actions  he  spoke  magniloquently ;  but  when  he  touched 
on  domestic  affairs  his  language  was  studiously  moderate  and  conciliatory. 
He  declared  his  deep  respect  for  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  but  witL 
held  a  word  of  approval  of  their  recent  or  their  pending  measures.  In  order 
to  draw  him  out  Crassus  was  induced  to  utter  an  encomium  on  Cicero’s  con¬ 
duct  in  his  consulship  ;  and  upon  that  hint,  Cicero  himself  rose  to  improve 
the  occasion,  and  enlarged  with  his  usual  copious  rhetoric  on  the  dangers 
from  which  he  had  saved  the  state.  He  spoke,  as  he  alone  could  speak,  of 
the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  loyalty  of  the  knights,  the  favour  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  the  paralysis  of  every  element  of  disaffection,  the  cheapness  of  provi¬ 
sions,  the  security  of  the  commonwealth.  The  senate  responded  to  the 
speaker’s  satisfaction ;  it  was  the  crowning  day  of  Cicero’s  vanity,  yet  one 
triumph  was  wanting  to  it — Pompey  would  not  be  drawn  into  any  indication 
of  his  views. 

Pompey  seems  to  have  held  himself  aloof  from  the  proceedings  relative 
to  Clodius.  Caesar  was  also  anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  them,  and  the 
expiration  of  his  praetorship  had  opened  to  him  an  honourable  retreat  in 
the  province  of  the  Further  Spain.  But  there  were  two  impediments  in  his 
way ;  the  one  lay  in  the  deep  embarrassment  of 'his  debts  ;  the  other  was  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  passed  on  purpose  to  retain  him  at  home,  by  which  the 
magistrates  were  forbidden  to  go  to  their  provinces  before  the  decision  of  the 
Clodian  process.  Caesar’s  private  means  had  been  long  exhausted.  The 
friends  who  had  continued  to  supply  his  necessities  had  seemed  to  pour  their 
treasures  into  a  bottomless  gulf ;  so  vast  was  his  expenditure  in  shows,  can¬ 
vasses,  and  bribes  ;  so  long  and  barren  the  career  of  public  service  through 
which  this  ceaseless  profusion  had  to  he  maintained.  At  this  period  when  the 
bold  gamester  was  about  to  throw  his  last  *die,  he  could  avow,  that  he 
wanted  250,000,000  sesterces  (or  more  than  £2,000,000)  to  be  “  worth  noth¬ 
ing.”  Before  he  could  enter  on  the  administration  of  his  province  he  had 
pressing  creditors  to  satisfy,  and  expensive  preparations  to  make.  Every 
other  resource  had  been  drained,  but  Caesar  could  apply  to  Crassus  for  a  loan. 
The  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  hated  the  Great  Captain  who  had  just  returned 
to  the  city,  and  he  saw  in  Caesar  the  readiest  instrument  for  lowering  his 
estimation.  He  held  in  pawn  the  treasures  of  Iberia.  The  sum  required  was 
830  talents  (-£200,000)  and  this  was  placed  at  once  in  Caesar’s  hands.  With 
the  other  impediment  the  proprietor  ventured  to  deal  in  a  more  summary 
manner.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  scheme  was  in  contemplation  to 
retain  him  at  home  by  a  political  impeachment ;  but  he  knew  that  once  at 
the  head  of  his  legions  Ms  foes  would  not  dare  recall  Mm,  and  he  trusted  to 
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reap  suck  a  harvest  both  of  treasure  and  reputation  as  would  screen  him 
from  the  effects  of  their  malice  on  his  return. 

The  evasion  of  Caesar  and  the  Escape  of  Clodius  mortified  the  senate, 
which  wreaked  its  sullen  humour  on  Pompey  by  delaying  the  official  rati¬ 
fication  of  his  acts,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  veterans.  It  had  conceded 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  to  Lucullus  in  spite  of  the  impediments  opposed 
thereto  by  his  successor  in  the  eastern  command,  and  still  more  recently,  by 
conferring  a  similar  distinction  on  Metellus,  together  with  the  surname  of 
Creticus,  it  had  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  very  general 
against  whom  Pompey  had  made  war  for  disobedience  to  his  orders.  Now 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  had  himself  returned  to  claim  the  last 
reward  of  military  prowess,  it  seems  to  have  harassed  him  with  mortifying 
delays,  for  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  September,  nine  months  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  that  his  triumph  was  actually  celebrated.  'Meanwhile  be  had  been 
compelled  to  intrigue  for  the  election  of  a  creature  of  his  own  to  the  consul¬ 
ship  ;  and  while  he  thus  bought  the  interest  of  Afranius,  a  weak  and  frivolous 
friend,  he  was  mortified  by  the  appointment  of  Metellus  Celer,  a  decided 
enemy,  as  his  colleague.  His  vanity  was  perhaps  in  some  measure  indemni¬ 
fied  by  the  glories  of  his  triumph,  which  lasted  two  days,  amidst  a  display  of 
spoils  and  trophies  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  witnessed.  The  proconsul 
boasted  that  he  had  conquered  twenty-one  kings,  and  that  Asia,  which  he  had 
found  the  farthest  province  of  the  empire,  he  had  left  its  eentre.  Banners  borne 
in  the  procession  annoxmced  that  he  had  taken  800  vessels,  1000  fortresses 
and  900  towns  ;  thirty-nine  cities  he  had  either  founded  or  restored ;  he  had 
poured  20,000  talents  (about  .£5,000,000  sterling)  into  the  treasury,  and  nearly 
doubled  the  national  revenues.  Above  all  he  plumed  himself,  says  Plutarch, 
on  having  celebrated  his  third  triumph  over  a  third  continent.  For  though 
others  before  Mm  had  triumphed  three  times,  Pompey  by  having  gained  Ms 
first  over  Libya,  his  second  over  Europe,  and  this  the  last  over  Asia,  seemed 
in  a  manner  to  have  brought  the  whole  world  within  the  sphere  of  his  con¬ 
quests. 

But  on  descending  from  his  chariot  the  hero  found  Mmself  alone  in 
the  city  in  wMch  he  had  once  been  attended  by  such  crowds  of  flatterers 
and  admirers.  Lucullus,  stimulated  beyond  Ms  wont  by  the  presence  of 
Ms  rival,  attacked  his  conduct  in  every  particular ;  the  senate  was  cold 
or  hostile  ;  even  Cicero  discovered  that  his  idol  was  formed  of  ordinary  clay. 
When  the  new  consuls  entered  on  their  office  Afranius  was  no  match  for 
his  far  abler  colleague,  and  the  ratification  of  the  proconsul’s  acts  was 
still  petulantly  withheld,  Pompey  had  disposed  of  crowns,  he  had  made 
and  unmade  kingdoms,  he  had  founded  municipal  commonwealths,  in.  short 
he  had  regulated  everything  at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  from  the  JEgean 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  concerned  his  honour  to  show  to  his  friends  and  foes 
throughout  the  East,  that  he  was  not  less  powerful  in  the  city  than  he 
had  pretended  to  be  in  the  camp.  He  demanded  a  public  ratification,  fm, 
prompt,  and  unquestioning.  But  Lucullus,  supported  by  Cato,  demanded 
that  each  separate  act  should  be  separately  discussed.  Such  a  m^^hod  of 
proceeding  could  not  fail  to  result  in  numerous  checks  and  mortification 
to  him ;  even  the  delay  would  suffice  to  show  that  he  had  fallen  from  Ms 
vaunted  supremacy.  Pompey  chose  rather  to  forego  altogether  the  foraMl 
ratification  of  arrangements  wMch  he  knew  were  not  likely  to  M  in  fact 
disturbed.  At  the  same  time  he  instructed  a  tribune  named  hlavin  to 
demand  lands  for  his  veterans.  Cato  and  Metellus  again  opposed  him; 
then  violence  ensued,  and  the  tribune  complaining  that  Ms  sanctity  was 
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profaned,  dragged  the  consul  to  prison.  The  senate  insisted  upon  sharing 
the  insult  offered  to  its  chief,  and  Pompey,  ashamed  of  the  insolence  of 
Mb  own  creature,  gaye  way  once  more,  and  withdrew  his  demands  for  a 
more  fayourahle  opportunity.  But  he  was  deeply  chagrined  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  experienced,  which  dishonoured  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers 
and  of  all  Asia.  Then,  too  late,  he  began  perhaps  to  regret  the  disbanding 
of  his  legions.  Repulsed  by  the  nobles  he  betook  himself  once  more  to 
the  people,  and  sought  by  popular  arts  to  revive  the  prestige  of  his  arms. 
But  the  first  place  in  their  regards  was  no  longer  vacant.  Caesar  was 
securely  lodged  in  their  hearts,  and  with  him  the  newcomer  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  share  a  divided  empire.^ 


A  Roman  Statbsman 


CHAPTER  XXIT.  C^SAR  AND  POMPEY 

THE  FIRST  TRIUMTIRATE 

C^SAR  had  taken  Ms  departure  for  Spain  before  Pompey’s  return.  In 
that  province  lie  availed,  himself  of  some  disturbances  on  the  Lusitanian 
border  to  declare  war  against  that  gallant  people.  He  overran  their  country, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Galisecians,  who  seem  to  have  been  unmo¬ 
lested  since  the  days  of  Dec.  Brutus.  In  two  campaigns  he  became  master 
of  spoils  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  off  a  great  portion  of  his  debts,  but  also 
to  eiiricli  liis  soldiery.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  acted 
with  great  severity  to  wring  these  large  sums  from  the  native  Spaniards ; 
indeed  he  never  took  thought  for  the  sufferings  of  people  not  subject  to 
Roman  sivay.  But  he  was  careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  towards  the 
provincials  ;  and  his  rule  in  the  Spanish  provinces  was  long  remarked  for 
its  equitable  adjustment  of  debts  due  to  Roman  tax-collectors.^ 

Caesar,  who  by  expeditions  against  the  Lusitanians  had,  as  he  considered, 
gained  sufficient  materials  for  a  triumph,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sulate,  hastened  home  when  the  time  of  the  elections  was  at  hand  (60).  As 
there  was  no  room  for  delay,  he  applied  to  the  senate  for  permission  to  enter 
the  city  before  his  triumph  in  order  to  canvass  the  people  ;  but  Cato  and 
his  friends  opposing,  it  was  refused.  Caesar,  who  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice 
the  substance  for  the  show,  gave  up  the  triumph ;  and  entering  the  city 
formed  a  coalition  with  L.  Lucceius,  a  man  of  wealth  who  was  also  a  candi¬ 
date,  of  which  the  terms  were  that  Lucceius  should  distribute  money  in  his 
own  and  Cmsar’s  name  conjointly,  and  Csesar  in  like  manner  give  him  a 
share  in  his  influence.  The  nobles,  when  they  saw  this  coalition,  resolved 
to  exert  all  their  interest  in  favour  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  the  other 
candidate,  and,  with  even  Cato’s  consent,  authorised  him  to  offer  as  high  as 
Lucceius,  engaging  to  raise  the  money  among  them.  Bibulus  therefore 
was  elected  with  Caesar,  whose  daring  projects  the  senate  thus  hoped  to 
restrain. 

Caesar,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  Pompey,  resolved  to  make  him 
and  Crassus  tl.e  ladder  of  his  ambition.  He  represented  to  them  how 
absurd  their  jealousy  and  enmity  was,  which  only  gave  importance  to  such 
people  as  Cato  and  Cicero  ;  whereas  if  they  three  were  united  they  might 
command  the  state.  They  saw  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  and  each  blinded 
by  his -vanity  and  ambition,  expecting  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
it,  agreed  to  the  coalition ;  and  thus  was  formed  a  triumvirate,  as  it  is 
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termed,  or  confederacy,  bound  by  a  secret  pledge  that  no  measure  displeasing 
to  any  one  of  the  parties  should  be  allowed  to  pass.  ® 

Ciesar,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office  (59),  introduced  an  agrarian 
law  for  dividing  the  public  land  among  Pompey’s  soldiers  and  the  poorer 
citizens  ;  purchasing  it  however  from  the  present  possessors,  and  appointing 
twenty  conomissioners  to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  among  whom  were  to  be 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  This  law,  to  which  they  could  make  no  objection,  was 
highly  displeasing  to  the  adverse  party  in  the  senate,  who  suspected  cJsar’s 
ulterior  designs,  and  Cato  declared  strongly  against  any  change.  Casar 
ordered  a  lictor  to  drag  him  off  to  prison  ;  he  professed  himself  ready  to  go 
that  instant,  and  several  rose  to  follow  him.  Csesar  then  grew  ashamed 
and  desisted,  but  he  dismissed  the  senate,  telling  them  he  would  bring  the 
matter  at  once  before  the  people ;  and  he  very  rarely  called  the  senate 
together  during  his  consulate. 

He  then  laid  before  the  people  his  bill  for  dividing  the  lands  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  in  lots  of  ten  jugera,  among  twenty  thousand  poor  citizens  with  three 
or  more  children ;  ^  and  being  desirous  to  have  some  of  the  principal  persons 
to  express  their  approbation  of  it,  he  first  addressed  his  colleague,  but 
Bibulus  declared  himself  adverse  to  innovation  ;  he  then  affected  to  entreat 
him,  asking  the  people  to  join  with  him,  as  if  Bibulus  wished  they  might 
have  it ;  Then,”  cried  Bibulus,  “  you  shall  not  have  it  this  year  even  if 
you  all  will  it,”  and  went  away ;  Caesar,  expecting  a  similar  refusal  from 
the  other  magistrates,  made  no  application  to  them,  but  bringing  forward 
Pompey  and  Crassus  desired  them  to  say  what  they  thought  of  the  law. 
Pompey  then  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  it,  and  on  Caesar  and  the  people  ask¬ 
ing  hm  if  he  would  support  them  against  those  who  opposed  it,  he  cried, 
elate  with  this  proof  of  his  importance,  “  If  any  man  dares  to  draw  a  sword 
I  will  raise  a  buckler  I  ”  Crassus  also  expressed  his  approbation,  and  as  the 
coalition  was  a  secret,  the  example  of  these  two  leading  men  induced  many 
others  to  give  their  consent  and  support  to  the  law.  Bibulus  however  was 
still  firm,  and  he  was  supported  by  three  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  as  a  means 
of  impeding  the  law,  he  declared  all  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  nefasti, 
or  holy  days.  When  Caesar,  regardless  of  his  proclamations,  fixed  a  day 
for  pacing  the  law,  Bibulus  and  his  friends  came  to  the  temple  of  Castor, 
whence  he  wm  haranguing  the  people,  and  attempted  to  oppose  him  ;  but 
he  was  pushed  down,  a  basket  of  dung  was  flung  upon  him,  his  lictors’/as^jes 
were  broken,  his  friends  (among  whom  were  Cato  and  the  tribunes)  were 
beaten  and  wounded,  and  so  the  law  was  passed.  Bibulus  henceforth  did 
not  quit  his  house,  whence  he  continually  issued  edicts  declaring  all  that 
uefast  days  to  be  unlawful.  The  tribune  P.  Vatinius,  one 
of  Cffisar  s  creatures,  had  even  attempted  to  drag  him  to  prison,  but  he  was 
opposed  by  his  colleagues. 

The  senate  was  required  to  swear  to  this  law,  as  formerly  to  that  of 
Saturninus.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  Cato’s  imitator  Favonius  at  first  de¬ 
clared  loudly  that  they  would  not  do  so  ,*  but  having  the  fate  of  Numidicus 
before  their  eyes,  and  knowing  the  inutility  of  opposition,  they  yielded  to 
the  remonstrances  of  their  friends. 

Having  thus  gained  the  people,  Caesar  proceeded  to  secure  the  knights, 
and  here  Cato’s  Utopian  policy  aided  him.  This  most  influential  body 
thinking,  or  pretending,  that  they  had  taken  the  tolls  at  too  high  a  rate,  had 
applied  to  the  senate  for  a  reduction,  but  Cato  insisted  on  keeping  them  to 
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their  bargam.  Ctesar  without  heeding  him  or  the  senate  reduced  them  at 
once  a  third,  and  thus  this  self-interested  body  was  detached  from  the  party 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  all  Cicero’s  work  undone.  Ceesar  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  keep  his  promise  to  Pompey,  all  whose  acts  in  Asia  were 
confirmed  by  the  people. 

The  triumvirate,  or  rather  Caesar,  was  extremely  anxious  to  gain  Cicero 
over  to  their  side,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  he  possessed.  But 
though  he  had  a  great  personal  regard  for  Pompey  he  rejected  all  their 
overtures.  Ckesar  then  resolved  to  make 
him  feel  his  resentment,  and  the  best  mode 
seemed  to  be  to  let  Clodius  loose  at  him. 

This  profligate  had  long  been  trying  to  be¬ 
come  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  for  that 
purpose  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  a 
plebeian,  which  could  only  be  effected  by 
adoption.  His  first  efforts  were  unavailing ; 
but  when  Cicero,  in  defending  his  former 
colleague  Antonius,  took  occasion  to  make 
some  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  commonwealth,  Ceesar  to  punish  him 
had  the  law  for  Clodius’  adoption  passed  at 
once,  Pompey  degrading  himself  by  acting 
as  augur  on  this  occasion,  in  which  all  the 
laws  and  rules  on  the  subject  were  violated. 

This  affair  is  said  to  have  been  done  with 
such  rapidity,  that  Cicero’s  words  which 
gave  the  offence  were  only  uttered  at  noon 
and  three  hours  after  Clodius  was  a  plebeian ! 

Some  time  after,  a  knight  named  L.  Vet- 
tius,  who  had  been  one  of  Cicero’s  informers 
in  the  affair  of  Catiline,  being  suborned, 
it  is  said,  by  Caesar,  declared  that  several 
young  noblemen  had  entered  into  a  plot,  in 
which  he  himself  partook,  to  murder  Pom¬ 
pey  ;  the  senate  ordered  him  to  prison ; 
next  day  Caesar  produced  him  on  the  rostra, 
when  be  omitted  some  w’hom  he  had  named 
to  the  senate,  and  added  others,  among  whom, 
were  Luciillus  and  Cicero’s  son-in-law  Piso, 
and  hinted  at  Cicero  himself.  Vettiiis  was  taken  back  to  prison,  "where  he 
was  privately  murdered  by  his  accomplices,  as  Ca\sar  said, — by  (’lesar  liimseif, 
according  to  otliers. 

The  senate,  to  render  Caesar  as  innocuous  as  possible,  had,  in  right  of 
tlio  Semproiiiaii  law,  assigned  the  woods  and  roads  as  llie  provinces  of  tiie 
consuls  on  the  expiration  of  their  office.  But  Cmsar  had  ii(  idea  of  i»eiiig 
foiled  thus;  and  his  creature,  the  tribune  Vatinius,  h:r:l  a  huvjsassed  by 
the  people,  giving  him  tlie  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lilyricum,  witn 
three  legions,  for  live  years  ;  and  when  on  the  death  or  Heteltiis  (  ‘ier  Im 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  Transalpine  (iaiil  added,  the  Semite,  as  h^  w<wiu 
otlierwise  have  ap;>!i».'‘\  to  the  people,  granted  it  to  him  wnh  another  Icgioi:. 
Ill  order  to  draw  thr-  tics  imTe  CnsAy  between  himself  aiu!  Itniopoy.  hy  hat! 
given  him  in  marriage  his  lovely  and  amiable  daughter  Julnu  and  ne  hinisetf 
iniuTiedi  the  daughier  at  L.  Calpurnius  Fiso,  whom,  witn  A.  i.iabiinus,  a 
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creature  of  Pompey,  the  triumvirs  had  destined  for  the  consulate  of  the 
foUowing  year.  They  also  secured  the  tribunate  for  Clodius ;  and  thus 
terminated  the  memorable  consulate  of  Csesar  and  Bibulus. 


CLODIUS  EXILES  CICERO 

Clodius  lost  no  time  (58)  in  preparing  for  his  attack  on  Cicero.  To  win 
the  people,  he  proposed  a  law  for  distributing  corn  to  them  gratis  ;  by  another 
law  he  re-established  the  clubs  and  unions,  which  the  senate  had  suppressed, 
and  formed  new  ones  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace  and  even  of  the  slaves ; 
by  a  third  law  he  prohibited  any  one  from  watching  the  heavens  on  assembly 
days  ;  ^  by  a  fourth,  to  gain  the  profligate  nobility,  he  forbade  the  censors  to 
note  any  senator  unless  he  was  openly  accused  before  them,  and  that  they 
both  agreed.  He  then  made  sure  of  the  consuls,  who  were  distressed  and 
profligate  men,  by  engaging  to  get  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  .Fiso  as  his 
province,  and  Syria  for  Gabinius.  Having  thus,  as  he  thouglit,  secured  the 
favour  of  the  consuls,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  and  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ruffians  from  the  clubs  and  unions  at  his  devotion,  he  proposed  a 
bill  interdicting  from  Are  and  water  any  person  who,  without  sentence  of 
the  people,  had  or  should  put  any  citizen  to  death.  Cicero,  who,  though  he 
WPS  not  named,  knew  that  he  was  aimed  at,  was  so  foolish  and  cowardly  as 
to  change  his  raiment  (a  thing  he  afterwards  justly  regretted),  and  go  about 
supplicating  the  people  according  to  custom,  as  if  he  were  actually  accused ; 
but  Clodius  and  liis  followers  met  him  in  all  the  streets,  threw  dirt  and 
stones  at  him,  and  impeded  Ids  supplications.  The  knights,  the  young  men, 
and  numbers  of  others,  with  young  Crassus  at  their  head,  changed  their 
habits  with  him  and  protected  him.  They  also  assembled  on  the  Capitol, 
and  sent  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  body  on  Ins  behalf  to  the 
consul  Gabinius  and  the  senate,  who  were  in  the  temple  of  Concord ;  hut 
Gabinius  would  not  let  them  come  near  the  senate,  and  Clodius  had  them 
beaten  by  his  ruffians.  On  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  L.  Ninnius,  the  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  change  their  raiment  as  in  a  public  calamity  ;  but 
Gabinius  forbade  it,  and  Clodius  was  at  hand  with  his  cut-tliroats,  so  that 
many  of  them  tore  their  clothes,  and  rushed  out  of  the  temple  avith  loud 
cries. 

Pompey  had  told  Cicero  not  to  fear,  and  repeatedly  promised  him  his 
aid  ;  and  Casar,  whose  design  was  only  to  humble  him,  had  offered  to 
appoint  him  his  legate,  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  the 
city  ;  but  Cicero  suspecting  his  object  in  so  doing,  and  thinking  it  deroga¬ 
tory  to  him,  had  refused  it.  He  now  found  that  Pompey  had  been  deceiving 
him,  fo.  he  kept  out  of  the  way  lest  he  should  be  called  on  to  perform  his 
promises.  Sooner,  as  he  says,  than  be  the  cause  of  civil  tumult  and  blood¬ 
shed,  he  retired  by  night  from  the  city,  which  but  five  years  before  he  had 
saved  from  the  associates  of  those  who  now  expelled  him.  Csesar,  who 
had  remained  in  the  suburbs  waiting  for  the  effect  of  Clodius’  measures,  then 
set  out  for  his  province.  When  Clodius  found  that  Cicero  was  gone,  he  had 
a  hill  passed  interdicting  him  from  fire  and  water,  and  outlawing  any  person 
living  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Rome  who  should  entertain  him.  ■  He 
burned  and  destroyed  his  different  villas  and  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  the 
site  of  whicli  he  consecrated  to  Liberty  !  His  goods  were  put  up  to  auction. 

Because  tlumder,  etc.,  would  cause  the  asseuibly  to  be  put  off,  and  by  this  means  bad 
measures,  and  good  one.s,  too,  liad  often  been  stopped. 
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but  no  one  wuld  bid  for  them  ;  the  consuls,  however,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  more  valuable  portions  of  them  for  themselves. 

Cicero,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  boi'C  his  exile  with  far  less  eQuanimity 
than  could  have  been  wished  for  by  the  admirers  of  his  really  estimable  char¬ 
acter  ;  his  extant  letters  are  filled  with  the  most  unmanly  complaints,  and  he 
iustiv  drew  on  himself  the  derision  of  his  enemies.  But  his  was  not  cne  of 
those  characters  which,  based  on  the  high  consciousness  of  worth,  derive  all 
their  support  and  consolation  from  within ;  it  could  only  unfold  its  bloom 
and  display  its  strength  beneath  the  fostering  sun  of  public  favour  and  ap¬ 
plause,  and  Cicero  was  great  nowhere  but  at  Rome.  It  was  his  first  intention 
to  to  Sicily,  but  the  praetor  of  that  island,  C.  Yirgiliiis,  who  had  been  his 
intimate  friend,  wrote  desiring  him  not  to  enter  it.  He  then  passed  over  to 
Greece,  tvhere  he  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished  honours,  and 
finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Macedonia,  where  the  quaestor  Cii.  Plaiicius 

showed  him  every  attention. 

Having  driven  Cicero  away,  Clodiiis  next  proceeded  to  remove  Cato,  tiiat 
he  mio-lit  not  he  on  the  spot  to  impede  his  measures.  He  proposed  at  the 
same  time  to  gratify  an  old  grudge  against  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  brother 
of  the  kino-  of  Egypt;  for  vvdieii  Clodiiis  was  in  Asia  he  chanced  to  be  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  having  no  money  he  applied  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
being  a  miser,  sent  him  only  two  talents,  and  the  pirates  sent  the  paltry  sum 
back  and  set  Clodius  at  liberty  without  ransom.  Clodiiis  kept  tins  conduct 
in  his  mind ;  and  just  as  he  entered  on  his  tribunate,  the  Cypriots  happening 
^0  send  to  Rome  to  complain  of  tlieir  king,  he  caused  a  bill  to  be  passed  tor 
reduciiio-  Cyprus  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  for  selling  the  king’s  private 
propert? ;  he  added  in  the  that  this  province  should  be  committed  to 
Cato  as”  qiuestor,  with  prsetoriaii  power,  wdio  (to  keep  limi  the  lonpr  away 
from  Rome)  was  also  directed  to  go  to  Byzantium,  and  restore  the  exiles 
who  had  been  driven  thence  for  their  crimes.  ^  CMto,  we  assured,  lUKier- 
took  this  most  iniquitous  commission  against  Ins  will ;  he  executed  n,  iiov- 
ever,  most  punctually.  He  went  to  Rhodes,  whence  he  sent  one  ox  Ins  friends 
named  M.  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  desire  the' king  to  resign  quietly,  ofieriiig 
him  the  priesthood  of  the  Faphian  goddess.  Ptolemy  iioweyer  preterred 
death  to  degradatioii,  and  he  took  poison.  Cato  then,  not  trusting  tan.aios^ 
sent  his  nephew,  M.  Junius  Brutus,  to  look  after  tiie  property,  ana  went 
himself  to  Byzantium,  where  he  effected  hi.s  object  wuIioul  any  diSicrntj .  He 
then  proceeded  to  Cyprus  to  sell  the  late  king  s  property  ;  ana  being  re¬ 
solved  to  make  this  a  model  sale,  he  attended  the  auction  constant^’  h  in=elt, 
saw  that  every  article  was  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  and  even  oftended  his 
friends  by  not  allowing  them  to  get  bargains.  He  thus  brought  together  a 
sum  of  shell  thousand  talents,  which  he  made  up  m  vess^els 
talents  five  hundred  draohm®  each,  to  which  he  attached  a  cord  and  coA, 
that  they  might  float  in  case  of  shipwreck.  He  also  had  tw  o  sepa,  l~ 

of  the  she  drawn  out,  one  of  which  he  kept,  and  the 
one  of  his  freedtnen,  but  both  happened  to  oe  lost,  and  he  haa  not  t.ie  „  . 
fication  of  proving  his  ability  of  mailing  the  most  of  H  ev  reached 

When  the  news  that  Cato  had  entered  the  Tiber  qb  ■„. 

Rome,  priests  and  magistrates,  senate  and.  peopie,  poiirei  .  v-o  -'d  not  quit 

but  thbgh  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  arnong  therm  C.iiM^ 

his  charcm  till  he  had  brought  his  vessel  into  the  docks.  i=.e  peop.B  ae.e 
altt  a  tS  Santity  of  tie  wealth  and  thef-te  voted  a  pr^ 

Cato,  though  he  was  linder  the  legal  age,  and  Pfn»>  smm 

gam4  in  a.  prcetexta,  of  which  however  he  took  no  advantage,  ho  ouo  tiiou^l.. 
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of  the  iniqaity  of  the  whole  proceeuing,;  and  when  Cicero,  after  his  retcrn 
wished  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Clodius’  tribunate,  Cato  opposed  him,  and  th's 
caused  a  coolness  between  them  for  some  time.  ’  ' 

Cicero  had  been  only  two  months  gone  wdm.ii  his  friend  Ninnius  the  tribune 
supported  by  seven  of  his  colleagues,  made  a  motion  in  the  senate  for  his 
recall.  The  whole  house  agreed  to  it,  but  one  of  the  other  tribunes  inter^ 
posed.  Pompey  himself  was,  however,  now  disposed  to  join  in  restorinJ 
him,  for  Clodius’  insolence  was  gone  past  his  endurance.  ‘  This  ruffian  had 
by  stratagem  got  into  his  hands  the  young  Tigrancs,  whom  i^mpev  had 
given  in  charge  to  the  pnetor  L.  Flavius.  He  had  promised  him  his  hWtv 
for  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  when  Pompey  demanded  him,  he  put  him  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  Asia.  A  storm  having  driven  the  vessel  into  Antium 
Flavius  went  with  an  armed  force  to  seize  the  prince,  but  Sex.  Clodius,  one 
of  the  tribune’s  bravos,  met  him  on  the  Appian  road,  and,  after  an  eimao-e- 
ment  in  which  several  were  slain  on  both  sides,  drove  him  off.  While  Pcnipey 
was  brooding  over  this  insult,  one  of  Clodius’  slaves  was  seized  at  the  door 
of  the  senate-house  with  a  dagger,  which  he  said  his  master  had  given  Itim 
that  he  might  MU  Pompey;  Clodius’  mob  also  made  frequent  attacks  on  him, 
so  that  out  of  real  or  pretended  fear  he  resolved  to  keep  his  house  till  the 
end  of  the  year  ;  indeed  he  had  been  actually  pursued  to  and  besieged  in  it 
one  day  by  a  mob,  headed  by  Clodius’  freedman  Damio,  and  the  consul 
Gabinius  had  to  fight  in  his  defence.  Pompey  therefore  now  resolved  to 
befriend  Cicero ;  and  P.  Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes-elect,  took  a  journey 
into  Ganl  to  obtain  Casar’s  consent.  About  the  end  of  October  the  eight 
tribunes  again  proposed  a  law  for  his  recall,  and  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  the 
consul-elect,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  Imntulus’  colleague,  Q.  Metellus 
Nepos,  though  he  had  been  Cicero’s  enemy,  seeing  how^  Ca3sar  and  Pompey 
were  inclined,  promised  his  aid,  as  also  did  all  the  tribunes-elect :  Clodius 
However,  soon  managed  to  purchase  two  of  them,  namely,  Hum.  Quiuctius 
and  Sex.  Serranus. 


THE  BEG  ALL  OF  CICERO 


On  the  Ist  of  January  (5T)  Lentulus  moved  the  senate  for  Cicero’s  recall. 
L.  Cotta  smd  that  as  he  had  been  expelled  without  law,  he  did  not  require 
alaw  lor  his  restoration.  Pompey  agreed,  but  said  that  for  Cicero’s  sake 
it  w'oiiid  be  better  if  the  people  had  a  share  in  restoring  him.  The  senate 
w  ere  unanimously  of  this  opinion,  but  the  tribune  Sex.  Serranus  interposed, 
le  senate  then  appointed  the  22nd  for  laying  the  matter  before  the  people, 
imn  that  day  came,  tne  tribune  Q.  Fabricius  set  out  before  it  was  light 
with  ^  party  to  occupy  the  rostra;  but  Clodius  had  already  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Jorum  with  his  own  gladiators,  and  a  band  he  had  borrowed 
trom  his  brother  Appius,  and  his  ordinary  troop  of  ruffians.  Fabricxus’  party 
was  driven  off  with  tne  loss  of  several  lives,  another  tribune,  M.  Cispius%as 
treated  m  a  similar  manner,  and  Q.  Cicero  only  saved  himself  by  the  aid 
of  his  sla\  es  and  freedm^  In  the  picture  which  Cicero  draws  in  his  ora- 

with  dead  bodies, 

OctaviuJ'^^'^^”^  covered  with  blood  as  in  the  time  of  the  contest  of  Cinnaand 

-^*6newed  with  daylight,  and  the  tribune  Sextius  was 
twenty  wounds  and  left  for  dead.  Clodius  then,  elate  with  his 
wA-na  { ’  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  where  the  books  of  the  censors 

were  kept;  and  he  attacked  the  houses  of  the  prator  L.  Ccmcilius,  and  the 
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tribune  T.  Annius  Milo.  The  latter  impearlied  Clodius,  cle  ri,  but  his 
brother  Appius  the  prsetor,  and  the  consul  Metellus,  screened  him,  and 
meantime  aided  his  suit  for  the  gedileship,  which  would  protect  him  for 
another  year.  Milo  then,  to  repel  force  by  force,  also  purchased  a  band  of 
gladiators,  and  daily  conflicts  occurred  in  the  streets. 

The  senate,  resolyed  not  to  be  thus  bullied,  directed  the  magistrates  to 
summon  w^ell-affected  voters  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  They  came  in  great 
numbers  from  every  town  and  district.  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  Capua, 
exerted  himself  greatly  in  the  affair.  Encouraged  by  their  presence  the 
senate  passed  a  decree  in  proi^er  form  for  Cicero’s  restoration ;  but  Clodius 
still  was  able  to  prevent  its  ratification  by  the  people.  The  senate  then 
met  on  the  Capitol ;  Pompey  spoke  highly  in  praise  of  Cicero ;  others  fol¬ 
lowed  him ;  Metellus,  who  had  been  playing  a  double  part  all  through, 
ceased  to  oppose,  and  a  decree  w^as  passed,  Clodius  alone  dissenting.  The 
senate  met  again  the  next  day;  and  Pompey  and  the  other  leading  men 
having  previously  addressed  the  people,  and  told  them  all  that  had  been 
said,  the  law  wms  made  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  centuries ;  on  the  4tli 
of  August  the  centuries  met  on  the  Field  of  Mars  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
Cicero  was  recalled. 

That  very  day  Cicero  sailed  from  Dy rrliachium,  and  the  following  day 
he  landed  at  Brundusium.  He  advanced  leisurely  towards  Eome,  the  people 
poured  out  from  every  town  and  village  as  he  passed  to  congratulate  him, 
and  all  ranks  and  orders  at  Rome  received  him  at  the  Capena  Gate  (Sept,  4). 
Next  day  he  returned  thanks  to  the  senate ;  and  to  prove  his  gratitude  to 
Pompey,  he  was  the  proposer  of  a  law  giving  him  the  superintendence  of 
the  corn  trade  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  Pompey  in  return  made  him  his 
first  legate.  The  senate  decreed  that  Cicero’s  house  and  villas  should  be 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  Cicero  then  asserted  that  as  Clodius  had 
become  a  plebeian  in  an  illegal  manner,  all  the  acts  of  his  tribunate  were 
equally  so,  and  should  be  annulled.  But  here  he  wms  opposed  by  Cato, 
whose  vanity  took  alarm,  and  who  feared  lest  he  should  lose  the  fame  of  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  robbery  of  the  king  of  Cyprus ;  and 
this  produced  a  coolness  between  him  and  Cicero,  who  also  was  disgusted, 
and  with  reason,  with  the  conduct  of  several  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  party,  at  which  we  need  not  be  surprised  when  we  find  them,  purely 
to  annoy  Pompey,  aiding  Clodius  so  effectually  that  he  was  chosen  sedile 
without  opposition  (56).  This  pest  of  Rome  immediately  accused  Milo  of 
the  very  crime  (^de  vi)  of  which  he  had  been  accused  himself.  Pompey 
appeared  and  spoke  for  Milo,  and  it  came  to  a  regular  engagement  between 
their  respective  partisans,  in  which  the  Clodians  were  W'Orsted  and  driven 
off  the  Forum.  Pompey  now  saw  that  Crassus  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
insults  offered  him,  and  that  Bibulus  and  others  of  the  nobles  were  anx^ious 
to  destroy  his  influence,  and  he  resolved  to  unite  himself  more  closely  than 
ever  with  Cmsar  in  order  to  counteract  their  intrigues.  ^  ^ 

Cicero  at  this  time  abstained  as  much  as  he  could  from  public  affairs, 
attending  entirely  to  the  bar.  To  understand  his  conduct  we  must  keep 
his  known  character  in  view,  in  which  vanity  and  timidity  were^  prominent ; 
but  he  was  also  grateful,  placable,  and  humane.  He  bad  all  his  life  had  a 
strong  personal  affection  for  Pompey,  and  he  was  now  full  of  admiration 
for  the  exploits  of  Ceesar  in  Gaul,  by  whom  he  wp  moreover  treated  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  while  he  was  disgusted  with  the  paltry  craduct  of 
the  leading  aristocrats.  Hence  we  find  him,  at  the  request  of  Csesar^  or 
Pompey,  employing  his  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  even  his  personal  enemies, 
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and  doing  things  for  which  we  sometimes  must  pity,  sometimes  despise 
him.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  behold  the  triumph  of  his  eloquence  in  the 
defence  of  Ms  friend  Sextius,  whom  the  Clodians  had  the  audacity  to  prose¬ 
cute  de  for  not  having  died,  we  may  suppose,  of  his  wounds.  Cicero  also 
carried  a  motion  in  the  senate,  that  as  there  was  not  money  in  the  treasury 
to  purchase  the  Campanian  lands,  which  by  Caesar’s  law  were  to  be  divided, 
the  act  itself  should  be  reconsidered.  Finding,  however,  that  this  was 
highly  displeasing  to  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  that  those  who  applauded 
him  for  it  did  it  because  they  expected  it  would  produce  a  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  him,  he  thought  it  best  to  consult  his  interest,  and 
therefore  dropped  it.^ 


SECOND  CONSULATE  OF  POMPEY  AND  CRASSUS 

It  was  Caesar’s  custom  to  return,  after  his  summer  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
to  pass  the  winter  in  his  Cisalpine  province,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  inter¬ 
course  with  Rome.  He  came  in  the  present  winter  to  Lucca,  on  the  verge 
of  his  province,  whither,  in  the  month  of  April,  56,  Pompey,  Crassus, 
and  such  a  number  of  the  Roman  magistrates  repaired  to  him,  that  120 
lietors  have  been  seen  at  a  time  at  his  gates.  It  was  there  privately 
agreed  by  the  triumvirate  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should  stand  for  the 
consulate,  and  that  if  successful,  they  should  obtain  a  renewal  of  Csesar’s 
government  for  five  years  longer.  As  the  actual  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Marcellinus,  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  were  adverse  to  the  trium¬ 
virate,  the  tribune  C.  Cato  was  directed  to  impede  all  elections  for  the  rest 
of  the  year ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  opposition,  the  consular  elections 
were  held  by  an  interrex  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (55),  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  chosen  without  opposition,  for  M.  Cato’s  brother-in-law, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  alone  ventured  to  stand,  was,  we  are  told, 
attacked  by  their  party  as  he  was  going  before  day  to  the  Field  of  Mars, 
where  the  election  was  to  be  held ;  the  slave  'who  carried  the  torch  before 
him  was  killed ;  others  were  wounded,  as  was  Cato  himself  ;  Domitius  fled 
home,  and  gave  up  the  contest.  Cato  then  stood  for  the  prsetorship,  but  the 
consuls,  aware  of  the  trouble  he  would  give  them  if  elected,  made  every 
eflort  to  prevent  him  from  succeeding.  They  bribed  extensively  for  his 
opponent  P.  Vatinius,  and  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  the  prae¬ 
tors  should  enter  on  their  office  at  once,  instead  of  remaining  private  men 
for  sixty  days,  as  was  the  usual  course,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  accusing 
them  if  they  were  suspected  of  bribery.  The  first  century  however,  when 
the  election  came,  voted  for  Cato,  Pompey,  who  presided,  pretended  that 
he  heard  thunder,  and  put  off  the  election ;  and  the  consuls  took  care  to  have 
Vatinius  chosen  on  the  following  one.  The  tribune  C.  Trebom'us  then  by 
their  directions  proposed  a  bill,  giving  them  when  out  of  office  the  provinces 
of  Syria  and  the  Spains  for  five  years,  with  authority  to  raise  what  troops 
they  pleased ;  this  law,  though  strongly  opposed  in  the  senate,  was  carried, 
and  then  Pompey  proposed  and  carried  the  one  he  had  promised  Ccesar. 

In  the  year  5G,  Mithridates  of  Parihia,  the  successor  of  Phraates,  declared  war  against 
King  Artavasdes  of  Armenia,  the  son  of  Tigranes  and  the  client  of  Rome.  Thereupon 
Gabmius.  the_  able  and  spirited  governor  of  Syria,  led  the  legions  across  the  Euphrates. 
Meanwhile  Mithridates  had  been  overthrown  in  Parthia  and  his  brother  Orodes  placed  on 
the  throne.  Mithridates  now  made  common  cause  with  Rome  and  sought  the  camp  of  Gahinius. 
The  latter  was  now  ordered  to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt,  but  before  leaving  for  Alexandria,  he 
induced  Mithridates  to  commence  the  'war.jj 
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^^"^The^consuls  having  drawn  lots  for  their  provinces,  or  more  probably 
arrano-ed  them  by  a  private  agreement,  Syria,  as  he  coveted,  fell  to  Crassus; 
,r,d  Pompev  was  equally  well  pleased  to  have  the  Spams,  which  as  being  at 
hind  he  could  govern  by  his  lieutenants,  while  lie  himself,  under  the  pretext  of 
office  of  inspector  of  the  corn-market,  might  remain  at  Eome  and  enjoy 
domestic  happiness  in  which  he  so  much  delighted  The  triumvirs  not 
Sinking  it  neces^ry  to  interfere,  L.  Domitius  and  App.  Clauuius  were  elected 
consuls,  and  Cato  one  of  the  praetors,  for  the  following  year.  ^ 

Grains  though  nothing  was  said  in  the  Law  aDoni  the  Parthians.  made 
Uttle  secret  of  his  design  to  make  war  on  them ;  and  Csesar,  it  is  said,^  wrote 
encouraging  him  to  it.  Many,  however,  were,  or  affected  to  be,  snoc^ed  at 
thrinjiltice  of  waging  war  against  a  people  who  had  given  no  If  *  f 

ofence,  and  the  tribune  C.  Ateius  Capito  was  resolved  to  prevent  his  depar¬ 
ture  Crassus  begged  of  Pompey  to  see  him  out  of  the  city,  as  he  knew  he 
should  be  opposed.  Pompey  complied  with  his  request,  and  the  people 
made  wav  in  silence  ;  but  Ateius  meeting  them,  called  to  Grasps  to  stop, 
and  when  he  did  not  heed  him,  sent  a  beadle  to  seize  him ;  the  other  wib™es 
howrver  interposed.  Ateius  rhen  ran  on  to  the  gate,  and  kindling  a  fire  on  a 
-portable  altar,  poured  wine  and  incense  on  it,  and  pronounced  direful  curses 
on  Crassus,  invoking  strange  and  terrible  deities  (od). 


THE  PARTHIAN  WAR  OF  CRASSUS 

Heedless  of  the  tribune’s  imprecations,  Crassus  proceeded  to  Brmtosto 
.nd  eiXarked  though  t!ie  sea  was  rough  and  stormy.  He  reached  Epirus 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  ships,  and  thence  took 
land  to  Syria.  He  ^mediately  crossed  toe  be  -n  to 


timp  to  coiiect  tiieir  lorces.  xie  - ^  ^  „ 

amkssing  treasures;  to  ^i’^thian  friibasp  whMi  came  to 

Ilian  prince  Arta'vasdes,  who  came  ^  '  ;  „  •  eh  was  a  hilly  conn- 

many  more,  him  to  march  throng i  strength  lav:  he  replied 

try,  and  adverse  to  cavalry,  in  wMch  ■  i  « tip  had  left  many  brave  Eomans 

tolt  he  wmMd  go  through  Mesopotamia,  where  he  river  at 

in  garrison.  The  Armenian  then  i.  _  -l  j  „_(5  other  ominous  signs. 

Zeugma  (53)  ;  thunder  roared,  hgbtomg  flphed  jt/left 

it  is  said,  appeared ;  but  they  nearly  one  thousand  horse, 

hank,  his  army  consisting  of  seven  legions,  witn  n  y 

and  an  equal  number  of  ligW.  troops.  . 

As  no^nemy  appeared,_&issip  advised  to  keep 

should  reach  the  nearest  point  to  Seieucia ;  but  an  AiaU  emir  na  s 

:  The  Parthian  rapital  was  CUsiphon,  ot  which  Seieucia,  buUt  on  the  opposite  side  o.  the 
Tigris,  was  a  suburb. 
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who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans  when  Poiiipey  was  there, 
now  came  and  joined  Crassiis,  and  assuring  him  that  the  Parthians  were  col¬ 
lecting  their  most  valuable  property  with  the  intention  of  flying  to  Hyrcania 
and  Scythia,  urged  him  to  push  on  without  delay.  But  all  he  said  was  false ; 
he  %vas  come  to  lead  the  Romans  to  their  ruin :  the  Parthian  king  Orodes  had 
himself  invaded  Armenia,  and  his  general  Surenas^  was  at  hand  with  a  large 
army.  Crassus,  however,  giving  credit  to  the  Arab,  left  the  river  and  entered 
on  the  extensive  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Cassius  gave  o  ver  his  remonstrances ; 
the  Arab  led  them  on,  and  when  he  had  brought  them  to  the  place  arranged 
with  the  Parthians,  he  rode  off,  assuring  Crassus  that  it  was  for  his  advan¬ 
tage.  That  very  day  a  party  of  horse,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  were  nearly  all  killed.  This  intelligence  perplexed  Crassus,  but 
he  resolved  to  proceed  ;  he  drew  up  his  infantry  in  a  square,  with  the  horse 
on  the  Ranks,  and  moved  on.  They  reached  a  stream,  \vhere  his  officers 
wished  him  to  halt  for  the  night,  and  try  to  gain  further  intelligence ;  but 
he  -would  go  on,  and  at  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Surenas  howmver  kept  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  out  of  view,  and  those 
who  appeared  had  their  armour  covered  to  deceive  the  Romans.  At  a  signal 
the  Parthians  began  to'  beat  their  numerous  kettledrums ;  and  when  they 
thought  this  unusual  sound  had  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  they 
flung  off  their  coverings  and  appeared  glittering  in  helms  and  corslets  of 
steel,  and  pouring  round  the  solid  mass  of  the  Romans,  showered  their 
arrows  on  them,  numerous  camels  being  at  hand  laden  with  arrows  to  give 
them  fresh  supplies  of  their  missiles.  The  light  troops  vainly  essayed  to 
drive  them  off ;  Crassus  then  desired  his  son  to  charge  with  his  horse  and 
light  troops.  The  Parthians  feigning  flight  drew  them  on,  and  when  they 
were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  main  army  turned  and  assailed  them, 
riding  round  and  round  so  as  to  raise  such  a  dust  that  the  Romans  could  not 
see  to  defend  themselves.  When  numbers  had  been  slain,  P.  Crassus  broke 
through  with  a  part  of  the  horse,  and  reached  an  eminence,  but  the  perse¬ 
vering  foe  gave  them  no  rest.  Two  Greeks  of  that  country  proposed  to  P. 
Crassus  to  escape  wdth  them  in  the  night,  but  he  generously  refused  to 
quit  Ms  comrades.  Being  wounded,  he  made  his  shield-bearer  MU  him  j  the 
Parthians  sle-w  all  that  were  with  him  but  five  hundred,  and  cutting  off  his 
head  set  it  on  a  spear. 

Crassus  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  son  when  the  roiling  of  the 
Parthians’  drums  was  heard,  and  they  came  exhibiting  the  head  of  that 
unfortunate  youth.  The  spirits  of  the  Romans  were  now  quite  depressed ; 
Crassus  vainly  tried  to  rouse  them,  crying  that  the  loss  was  his  not  theirs, 
and  urging  them  to  renewed  exertions.  The  Parthians  after  harassing  them 
through  the  day  retired  for  the  night.  Cassius  and  the  legate  Octavius, 
having  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  rouse  their  general,  who  was  now  sunk  in 
despair,  called^  a  council  of  the  officers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  a 
retreat  that  night.  The  wailing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  v/ere  left 
behind  informed  the  Parthians,  but  it  not  being  their  custom  to  fight  at 
night  they  remained  quiet  till  morning.  They  then  took  the  deserted  camp, 
and  slaughtered  four  thousand  men  whom  they  found  in  it,  and  pursuing 
after  the  army  cut  off  the  stragglers.  The  Romans  reached  the  town  of 
Carrhm,  in  wffiich  they  had  a  garrison.  Surenas  to  keep  them  from  retreat, 
made  feigned  proposals  of  peace ;  but  finding  that  he  was  only  deceiving 
them,  they  set  out  in  the  night  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek ;  their  guide 

The  Surenas  wa.*?  the  peison  next  ia  rank  to  the  king  among  the  Fanhians  and  the  Persians.] 
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G^^SAB  AND  POM.PEY 

[54-32  B.c.]  1  1  I  a  place  full  of  marshes  and 

however  proyed  turned  back  and  made  his  escape  with 

ditches.  Cassms,yao  sueiected  h^^^^  havmg  had  faithful 

five  hundred  horse ,  among  the  hiUs,  and  he  brought  oft  Crassus, 

guides,  reached  I"  Marshes  by  the  Parthians.  Surouas  fearing  lest 

tvho  was  assailed  m  tlm  of  j^is  prisoners,  in  whose 

they  shoultt  get  away  the  king  did  not  wish  to  carry  things 

hemiug  he  had  rode  to  the  hiU  with  unbent 

to  extremities :  and  on  Crassus  to  come  down  and  meet 

bows,  and  holduig  0^  Q^erioyed,  but  Crassus  put  no  faith  in  him;  at 
him.  The  soWiers  ere  e  ]^y  g^ed,  began  to  abuse  and  ttoeaten 

length  when  his  luer^  having  »  that  was  put  on  him,  and 

him,  he  took  his  othcer  Qg^g^^ius  and  some  of  his  other  officers.  The 
went  down  accompanied  bj  Ootu 

Purthians  at  firs  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and 

brought  for  bun  p  The  head  and  rigid  band  oi  Crassus 

killed  him  and  all  who  weie  witii  nim.  trooBS  and  most  of  them  sur- 

cutoff;  quarter  was  hif  L 

rendered.  The  loss  of  *®  2°“X“^4oasaid  captured.  The  Parthians, 

was  twenty  thousand  men  slam  an  I  Crassus,  in  reproach  of 

it  is  said,  poured  S^fterwards  made  irruptions  into  Syria,  whicn 

reached  Rome,  the  concern 
XI  the  ueVs  of  Crassus’  defeat  thought 

felt  for  the  loss  of  the  army  was  treater  loss  of  the  two,  for  he  alone 

nothing  of  ;  yet  tins  at  w 

had  the  power  to  keep  who  was  a  bond  of  union  betv^een 

sratsi; « s  SiSiv  »„  ...  »»•>!  •<  -» ““ 

SAut  oi  the  whole  Roman  people  C54). 

anabchy  at  bomb 

A*™  »  Eom  «»  no*  ‘SiSj  “o£'*'ln”5i  0>o  2»n4i- 

nnataibotyTOO  the  o«'l' .“L  J  ^  Mbeir  •,  nnl  0.  Memnint.  one 

5“L':  ;.»r 

the  two  former  bound  themselves,  if  _  ,,.n]ess  they  produced  three  augurs 

each  forty  thousand  was  passed,  and  two 

to  deedare  that  they  were  present  when  th  consular 

consuiars  to  aver  that  they  provinces  they 

arranged,  which  would  give  ex-  ms  j  ^rere  kept  off  te 

utterly  false.  3y  luietiX  in  hopes  that  they  would  Je 

seven  months,  htor  ^blany  ^oke  of  it  as  the  only 

ohhged  to  create  him  f ‘^Joribed  him  very  exactly  ^  the  Wtes^ 

though  they  did  1  of  dictator  too  odious  *’  ^ 

tehus  Scipio  were  the  candidates,  and  they  ai 
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those:-of  mo  Tnd  rh:  olUrcaSS  “es  if  ^  f 

occurred  iii  the  streets  almost  daily.  Pompev  and  thef  a  bloodshed 

Planous  purposely  kept  the  patricians  fromlnleti'Vf  *“bune  1.  Muuatius 

to  hold  the  elections.  On  the  20th  of  January  Milo 

native  place  Lanuvimn,  had  occasion  to  go  thitilef fafoinf'  f 

Juno  Sospita,  the  patron  deity  of  the  fkoe  ;  CloLs^  fho  kf 

rangue  the  magistrates  at  Arioia.  where  ho  h«,l  .  r^i  ^  ba- 


I iter  Mliys) 

paniedhi'm.^  Tuf  3*Mif  slJof  e  fof  “T+if 

quarrelwdth  them,  and  ar/beganTo 

ran  along  sword  through  his  shoulder  fhAi*" 

Clodms  Fad  been  conveyed  inf-n  «*;?•  then  became  general: 

the  highway,  where  it  lay  till  a  senator  who  thrown  on 

his  country-seat,  took  itlip  and  broShti  whh"t  ‘““f- “‘P 
laid  in  the  had  of  Clodins’ own  hou^  nf  ?*  v  "'as 

team  showed  his  bleeding  wounk  tr’tlf  ^  n  i 

excited  them  to  vengeance  Nef  repaired  thither,  and 

Q-  Pompeius  Rufus  and  T.  Mimrtiurpwf  fiends,  the  tribunes 

harangued  the  populace  over  it  f  k  m^r  and 

senate  house,  and  making  a  pyre  of  tkf  .“f  f  '^"P’  “‘°the 

gather.  They  then  ran  to  Mdo^  housfinf  to- 

were  beaten  off  by  his  slaves  intending  to  burn  it  also,  but  they 


C^SAB  mi)  POMPEY 
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The  excesses  committed  by  the  mob  having  injured  the  Clodian  cause, 
Milo  ventured  to  return  to  the  city,  and  to  go  on  bribing  and  canvassing  for 
the  consulate.  The  tribune  M.  Cffilius,  whom  he  had  gained,  having  filled 
the  Forum  with  a  purchased  mob,  led  Milo  thither  to  defend  himsVii  in 
hopes  of  having  him  acquitted  by  them  as  by  the  people  ;  but  the  adverse 
tribunes  armed  their  partisans  and  fell  on  and  scattered  them.^  3ffilo  and 
Cselius  were  forced  to  fly  in  the  dress  of  slaves ;  the  rabble  hilled,  wounded, 
and  robbed  without  distinction ;  houses  were  broken  open,  plunderecL  and 
burned,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking  for  the  friends  of  Milo.  These  excesses 
lasted  for  several  days,  and  the  senate  at  length  decreed  that  the  interrex, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  Pompey,  should  see  that  the  republic  sustained 
no  injury ;  and  finally,  as  there  seemed  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  power,  to  avoid  a  dictatorship  and  to  exclude  Caesar  (who  was 
spoken  of)  from  the  consulate,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Bibulus, 
with  the  assent  of  Cato,  to  make  Pompey  sole  consul. 


POMPEY  SOLE  CONSUL 

Pompey  (who  was  resolved  to  crush  Milo)  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his 
office  (February  25),  had  two  laws  passed,  one  against  violence,  the  other 
against  bribery.  He  ordained  that  trials  should  last  only  four  days,  the  first 
three  to  be  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  evidence,  the  last  to  the  pleadings  of 
the  parties ;  he  assigned  the  number  of  pleaders  in  a  cause,  giving  two  hours 
to  the  prosecutor  to  speak,  three  to  the  accused  to  reply,  and  forbidding 
any  one  to  come  forward  to  praise  the  accused.  To  insure  prosecutions  for 
briber}^  he  promised  a  pardon  to  any  one  found  guilty  of  it  if  he  eonidcted 
two  others  of  an  equal  or  lesser  degree  or  one  of  a  greater.  He  directed 
tliat  a  consular  chosen  b}'  tlie  people,  and  not  the  pnetor  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
should  preside  in  the  trials  for  violence. 

These  preparations  being  made,  the  prosecution  of  ^lilo  commenced.  L. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  consul  of  the  year  64,  wms  chosen  president  by 
the  people,  and  a  jury,  one  of  the  most  respectable  we  are  assured  that  Rom© 
ever  beheld,  was  appointed.  Milo  and  Cselius  had  recourse  to  every  means 
to  prevent  a  conviction.  The  former  was  charged  with  having  seized  five 
persons  who  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  kept  them  in  close 
custody  for  two  months  at  his  country-seat ;  the  latter  with  taking  by  force 
one  of  Milo’s  slaves  out  of  the*  house  of  one  of  the  triumviri  capitales.  Cicero 
was  to  plead  Milo’s  cause.  On  the  first  day  the  tumult  was  so  great  that 
the  lives  of  Pompey  and  his  lictors  were  endangered ;  soldiers  xvere  therefore 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  Forum,  with  orders  to  strike  with  the 
flat  of  their  swords  any  that  were  making  a  noise ;  but  this  not  sufficing,  they 
were  obliged  to  wound  and  even  kill  several  persons.  When  Cicero  rose  to 
speak  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was  received  with  a  loud  shout  of  defiance  by  the 
Clodian  faction ;  and  the  sight  of  Pompey  sitting  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
and  tbe  view  of  the  temples  and  places  around  the  Forum  filled  with  armed 
men,  so  daunted  him,  that  he  pleaded  vitli  far  less  than  his  usual  ability. 
Milo  was  found  guilty,  and  he  went  into  exile  at  Massilia. 

Other  offenders  were  then  prosecuted.  P.  Plautiiis  Hypsseus  was  found 
guilty  of  bribery,  as  also  were  P.  Sextius,  M.  Scaunis,  and  C.  Memmiits.  This 

^  One  of  tbe  tribunes  of  this  year  was  Sallust  the  historian.  As  Milo  had  some  time  before 
caught  him  in  adultery  with  his  wife  Fausta,  and  had  cudgelled  him  and  made  him  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  he  now  took  his  revenge. 

H.  W.  —  VOL.  V.  2  L 
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last  then  accused,  under  the  late  ,  .  w,  Pompey's  own  father-in-law,  Q  Metel^ 
ins  bcipio.i  Pompey  was  weak  enough  to  become  a  suppliant  for  him 
he  sent  for  tire  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  who  weL  (rthe^n  p’an“f 
and  be^onght  tliem  to  ^kI  him.  When  Memmius  saw  Scipio  coiL  into  the 
Forum  surrounded  bv;  cnose  who  would  have  to  try  him,  he  gave  over  tW  o 
seen,  ion,  lauienting  the  raru  of  the  constitution.  Rufus  and  Plancus  when 
ou„_ox  oince  were  prosecuted  for  the  burning  of  the  senate  house,  and  Pomnev 
again  v.a.s  weak  enough  to  break  his  own  law  by  sending  a  written  eulogv  of 
Piancus  into  the  court.  Cato,  who  w^'as  one  of  the  iurv,  said  that  PomioTr 
must  not  be  alio  wed  to  violate  his  own  law.  Plancus  tlien  challenged  Cato^ 
but  It  did  not  avail  him,  as  the  others  found  him  guilty.  ^  ° 

hi.  ’  some  time  as  sole  consul,  made  his  father-in-law 

IS  colleague  for  the  remaining  five  months  of  his  consulate.  He  oLtd 
ns  own  command  in  Spam  to  be  e.xteaded  for  another  term  of  fiveTearrhut 
he  governea  hi.s  province,  as  before,  by  legates;  and  to  soothe  cLsir  ] L  had 
a  iau  passeu  to  enable  him  to  sue  for  the  consulate  without  cominir  to  Rome 
m  peison.  To  strengilieu  the  k  ws  against  bribery,  it  was  enacted  tiiat  n! 
consul  or  pnetor  snould  obtain  a  province  till  he  had  been  five  ytrs  out  of 
otnce  ;  ana  to  provide  for  the  next  five  years,  it  was  decreed  tiiPfh!  ,  *  “ 
lars  ana  prcetonans  who  imd  not  hacl  nrovinces  should  now 

his  own  inclinations,  and  we  may  add  if  less  miler  tL  hfi 

feri  ““  “■ 

iiiipsaiisgi 


The  Gallic  Wars  (ss-so  b.c.) 

.h«5f 

w  As'&t ”“!■  "i,“  “idiad*;;!  s?™” 

ivh-.  had^Lt  a'i  Ifihtrn  ^  “  "‘v  promising  to  do  no  injury. 

’r‘-an--n-e  -Tii  ^  (Vtr^h  «nri  witn^hiiin  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and 

Tiw-  T  rampart  trom  tiie  Lake  of  Geneva  to  Mount  Jura 

t-'ie  SrVaani  ^^oiint  Jura  entered  the  country  of 

Gbaone).  an,l  defeated  the tneywere  passing  the  Arar 
u.iaeriaLedtnem,  lie  atterwaras  routed  them  again,  and  finally 


finally 

r  -  A..  FiuraG'sa;?.“G\nr:GG  an-1  al  great  beauty  and  virtue!  ’ 

wtaLfn-iRa.isd  to  be  done  in  Faa- -pj ®  Fortune  conferred 


a  youag  Pfr'c!  ’A-ia:wof  the  younger 
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compelled  them  to  return  to  their  own  country,  lest  the  Germans  should 
occupy  it. 

The  jEdui,  who  were  ancient  allies  of  Rome,  then  complained  to  Caesar 
that  their  neighbours,  the  Arverni  and  Sequani,  having  in  their  disputes 
with  them  invited  a  German  chief  named  Ariovistiis  (ffeer-furst,  ‘Army- 
prince  ’  ?)  to  their  aid,  he  had  been  joined  by  large  bodies  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  had  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  land  of  the  Sequani,  and  now 
menaced  the  freedom  of  all  the  surrounding  peoples  ;  their  only  hopes,  they 
added,  lay  in  the  Romans.  This  invitation  was,  as  they  knew,  precisely 
what  Ciesar  desired ;  he  promised  aid,  and  as  in  his  consulate  he  had  been 
the  means  of  having  Ariovistus  acknowdedged  as  a  king  and  friend  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  he  now  wished  to  pnt  him  in  the  wrong,  he  sent  to  require 
him  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place.  The  German  haughtily  replied,  that  if 
Cmsar  wanted  to  speak  with  him  he  should  come  to  Mm.  ^  Caesar,  further  to 
irritate  him,  desired  him  to  give  hack  the  hostages  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and 
not  to  enter  their  lands  or  to  bring  over  any  more  auxiliaries  from  Germany. 
Ariovistus  replied  by  seizing  on  the  Sequanian  town  of  Vesontio  (Besangon). 
On  learning  that  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Suevi  was  sending  troops  to 
Ariovistus,  Caesar  resolved  to  march  against  him  at  once.  But  Ms  soldiers 
were  daunted  at  what  they  heard  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  till  he  made  a  speech  to  reassure  them,  in  which  he  declared  that  with 
the  tenth  legion  alone  he  would  prosecute  the  war.  At  the  desire  of  Ario¬ 
vistus  a  conference  was  held,  at  which  however  nothing  could  be  arranged ; 
and  while  it  was  going  on,  news  (true  or  false)  was  brought  to  Cmsar  that 
the  Germans  had  attacked  the  Romans  :  this  broke  off  the  conference  ;  Csesar 
refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  battle  taking  place,  Ariovistus  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  recross  the  Rhine. 

Cmsar  then  retired  for  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  the  pretext  of 
regulating  the  .province,  but  in  reality  to  keep  up  his  conimunicatiou  with 
Rome  and  acquire  new  friends  there.  As  he  had  left  his  troops  in  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  the  Belgse,  a  powerful  people,  who  v^ere  a  mixture 
of  Germans  and  Gauls,  and  dwelt  in  the  northeast  of  Gaul,  fearing  for 
their  independence,  resolved  to  take  up  arms.  The  Germans  on  this  side 
of  the  Rhine  joined  them,  and  they  invaded  (57)  the  states  in  aUiance  with 
the  Romans.  Csesar  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  defence  of  his  allies ; 
and  the  Belg»  finding  that  the  ^dui  had  invaded  their  country,  and  more¬ 
over  being  in  want  of  supplies,  returned  home  ;  but  they  were  rallen  on  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  a  division  of  Csesar’s  troops,  and  he  himseff 
entering  their  country  took  the  town  of  Roviodunum  (NoyonJ,  and  obliged 
the  Suessiones  (Soissons),  Bello vaci  (Beauvais),  and  Ambiani  (Amiens)  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  then  entered  the  territory  of  the  Nervians  (Hainault). 
TMs  people,  the  bravest  of  the  Belgse,  attacked  him  by  surprise,  routed  his 
cavalry,  and  killed  all  the  centurions  of  two  legions;  the  camps  on  both  sides 
were  taken,  and  Ccesar  himself  was  for  some  time  surrounded  with  his  guards 
on  a  hill ;  but  victory  was  finally  won  by  the  Romans.^ 


P  And  how  great  was  the  haughtiness  of  Ariovistus !  When  our  ambassadors  said  to  Mm, 
“Come  to  C^ar,’’  “And  who  is  Caesar?”  he  retorted ;  “let  him  come  to 
What  is  it  to  him  what  our  Germany  does  ?  Do  I  meddle  with  the  Romans  .  .  i  <1 

of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  Mead  of  the  unknown  people  in  thp 

publicly  made  even  in  the  principuL  But  ttie  greater  l 

more  were  they  exposed  to  swords  and  other  weapons.  The  ardour  of  the  .  AyiM 

the  battle  cannot  be  better  shown  than  hy  the  ciJ^oumstance  _that  when  the  barhar^  ha\.n| 
rai.sed  their  shields  above  their  heads,  protected  themselves  with  a  testudu,  the  Romans  lespe- 
upon  their  very  bucklers,  and  lie?;:-  came  down  upon  their  throats  witii  i.aejr  swor  a,-j 
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THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  15TEEVII 

Here  is  Csesar’s  own  account  of  this  famous  battle ;  the  narrator,  as 
always,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  : 

Upon  the  territories  of  the  Ambiani  bordered  the  Nervii,  concerning 
whose  character  and  customs  when  Caesar  inquired  he  received  the  following 
information :  that  “  there  was  no  access  for  merchants  to  them ;  that  they 
suffered  no  wine  and  other  things  tending  to  luxury  to  be  imported  ;  because 
they  tliought  that  by  their  use  the  mind  is  enervated  and  the  courage  im¬ 
paired  ;  that  they  i,vere  a  savage  people  and  of  great  bravery ;  that  they 
upbraided  and  condemned  the  rest  of  the  Belgae  who  had  surrendered  tlieni- 
sdves  to  the  Roman  p"‘opie :  that  they  C'penly  declared  they  would  neither 
send  ambassadors,  nor  accept  any  condition  of  peace.” 

After  he  had  made  three  days’  march  through  their  territories,  he  discov¬ 
ered  from  some  prisoners  that  the  river  Sambre  was  not  more  than  ten  miles 
from  liis  camp ;  that  all  the  Nervii  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river,  and  together  with  the  Atrebates  and  the  Veromandui, 
their  neighbours,  were  there  av;aitiiig  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  —  for  they 
had  persuaded  both  these  nations  to  try  the  same  fortune  of  war  (as  them¬ 
selves)  ;  that  the  forces  of  the  Aduatuci  were  also  expected  by  them,  and 
were  on  their  march  ;  tliat  they  had  put  their  women,  and  those  who  through 
age  appeared  useless  for  Avar,  in  a  place  to  which  there  Avas  no  approach  for 
an  armA%  on  account  of  the  marshes. 

Having  learned  these  things,  he  sends  forward  scouts  and  centurions  to 
choose  a  eonvenieiit  place  for  the  camp.  And  as  a  great  many  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Belgm  and  other  Gauls,  following  Caesar,  marched  Avith  him,  some 
of  these*  as  Avas  afterwards  learned  from  the  prisoners,  having  accurately 
obserA^ed,  during  those  days,  the  army's  method  of  marching,  went  by  night 
to  the  Nervii,  and  informed  them  tiiat  a  great  number  of  baggage  trains 
passed  between  the  several  legions,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
when  the  first  legion  had  come  into  the  camp,  and  the  other  legions  were  at 
a  great  distance,  to  attack  that  legion  wdiile  under  baggage,  which  being 
routed,  and  the  baggage  train  seized,  it  would  come  to  pass  that  the  other 
legions  would  not  dare  to  stand  their  ground.  .  It  added  weight  also  to  the 
advice  of  those  Avho  reported  that  circumstance,  that  the  Nervii,  from  early 
times,  because  they  were  weak  in  cavalry — for  not  even  at  this  time  do  they 
attend  to  it,  but  accomplish  by  their  infantry  whatever  they  can  —  in  order 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  obstruct  the  cavalry  of  their  neighbours  if 
they  came  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  having  cut  young  trees, 
and  bent  them,  by  means  of  their  numerous  branches  (extending)  on  to  the 
sides,  and  the  quick-briers  and  thorns  springing  up  between  them,  had  made 
these  hedges  present  a  fortification  like  a  wafi,  through  which  it  Avas  not 
only  impossible  to  enter,  but  even  to  penetrate  with  the  eye.  Since  (there¬ 
fore)  the  march  of  our  army  would  be  obstructed  by  these  things,  the  Rervii 
tho^ht  that  the  advice  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  them. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  ground  Avhich  our  men  had  chosen  for  the  camp  was 
this :  a  hill,  declining  evenly  from  the  top,  extended  to  the  river  Sambre, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above ;  from  this  river  there  arose  a  (second)  hill 
of  like  ascent,  on  the  other  side  and  opposite  to  the  former,  and  open  for 
about  two  hundred  paces  at  the  lower  part ;  but  in  the  upper  part  woody 
(so  much  so)  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  through  it  into  the  interior.  Within 
those  woods  the  enemy  kept  themselves  in  concealment ;  a  few  troops  of 
horse-soldiers  appeared  on  the  open  ground,  along  the  river. 
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^  C®sar,  having  sent  his  cavalry  on  before,  followed  close  after  them  with 
all  his  forces;  but  the  plan  and  order  of  the  march  were  different  from  that 
which  the  Belgse  had  reported  to  the  Nervii.  For  as  he  was  approaching 
the  enemy,  C^sar,  according  to  his  custom,  led  on  as  the  van  six  legions 
unencumbered  by  baggage  ;  behind  them  he  had  placed  the  baggage  trains 
of  the  whole  army ;  then  the  two  legions  which  had  been  last  raised  closed 
the  rear,  and  were  a  guard  for  the  baggage  train.  Our  horse,  with  the  slingers 
and  archers,  having  passed  the  river,  commenced  action  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy.  While  they  from  time  to  time  betook  themselves  into  the  woods  to 
their  companions,  and  again  made  an  assault  out  of  the  wood  upon 
our  men,  who  did  not  dare  to  follow  them  in  their  retreat  further 
than  the  limit  to  which  the  plain  and  open  parts  ex- 
/  tended,  in  the  meantime  the  six  legions  which  had 

\  ^  arrived  first,  having  measured  out  the  work,  began  to 

fortify  the  camp.  When  the  first  part  of  the  baggage 
I  train  of  our  army  was  seen  by  those  who 

lay  hid  in  the  woods,  which  had  been  agreed 
among  them  as  the  time  for  commencmg 
ill  action,  as  soon  as  they  had  arranged  their  line 

1 1  battle  and  formed  theii-  ranks  within  the 

1  r  woods,  and  had  encouraged  one  another,  they 

I  rushed  out  suddenly  with  all  their  forces  and 

f  i  TiM  ^  made  an  attack  upon  onr  horse.  The  latter 

1  I  Jm  V  being  easily  routed  and  thrown  into  confu- 

I  |f  I  \  sion,-  the  Nervii  ran  down  to  the  river  with 

1  \  \  such  incredible  speed  that  they  seemed  to  be 

1  ^  woods,  the  river,  and  close  upon  us 

almost  at  the  same  time.  And  with  the  same 
speed  they  hastened  up  the  hill  to  our 
camp  and  to  those  who  were  employed 

I  /I  •  . -  Csesar  had  everything  to  do  at  one 

I  jjf/l  \  I  ”  time :  the  standard  to  be  displayed, 

I  which  was  the  sign  when  it  was  necessary  to 

I  1^  \  run  to  arms ;  the  signal  to  be  given  by  the 

^  trumpet ;  the  soldiers  to  ^e  called  off  from 
(  \  the  works ;  those  who  had  proceeded  some 
■  distance  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  mate- 
A  Gallic  Chibf  rials  for  the  rampart  to  be  summoned  ;  the 

or4er  of  battle  to  be  formed;  the  soldiers 
to  be  encouraged;  the  watchword  to  be  given.  A  great  part  of  there 
arrangements  was  prevented  by  the  of  and  tte  s^en 

approach  and  charge  of  the  enemy.  Under  these  diffloultiM  J^Sf 
proved  of  advantage :  first,  the  skill  and  ei|K!rience  of 
Lving  been  trained  by  former  engagements,  they  coifid  “®“ 

selves  what  ought  to  be  done,  as  oonvemently  as  receive 
others;  and,  secondly,  that  Caesar  had  forbidden  his  several  to 

depart  from  the  works,  and  their  respective  legion^  before  ^ 

forWd.  These,  on  account  of  the  near  approach  and  the  sp^d  ol  the 
enemy,  did  not  then  wait  for  any  command  from  Caesar,  but  of  themselves 

executed  whatever  appeared  proper.  j  4.  a-a  iaI-a  wliat- 

Cffisar,  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  hastened  to  and  fro  into  what 

ever  quarter  f ortime  carried  him,  to  ajiimate  the  troops,  and  came  to  the 
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tentli  legion.  Having  encouraged  the  soldiers  with  no  further  speech  than 
that  “  they  should  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  their  wonted  valour,  and  not 
be  confused  in  mind,  but  valiantly  sustain  the  assault  of  the  enemy  ” ;  as  the 
latter  were  not  farther  from  them  than  the  distance  to  which  a  dart  could  be 
cast,  he  gave  the  signal  for  commencing  battle.  And  having  gone  to  another 
quarter  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  (the  soldiers)  he  finds  them  fighting. 
Such  w’as  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  so  determined  was  the  mind  of 
the  enemy  on  fighting,  that  time  was  %vanting  not  only  for  affixing  the  mili¬ 
tary  insignia,  but  even  for  putting  on  the  helmets  and  drawling  off  the 
covers  from  the  shields.  To  whatever  part  any  one  by  chance  came  from 
the  works  (in  which  he  had  been  employed),  and  whatever  standards  he  saw 
first,  at  these  he  stood,  lest  in  seeking  his  own  company  he  should  lose  the 
time  for  fighting. 

The  army  having  been  marshalled,  rather  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  declivity  of  the  hiU  and  the  exigency  of  the  time,  than  as  the  method 
and  order  of  military  matters  required  ;  whilst  the  legions  in  the  different 
places  were  withstanding  the  enemy,  some  in  one  quarter,  some  in  another, 
and  the  view  was  obstructed  by  the  very  thick  hedges  intervening,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  neither  could  proper  reserves  be  posted,  nor  could  the 
necessary  measures  be  taken  in  each  part,  nor  could  all  the  commands  he 
issued  by  one  person.  Therefore,  in  such  an  unfavourable  state  of  affairs, 
various  events  of  fortune  followed. 

The  soldiers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  legions,  as  they  had  been  stationed 
on  the  left  part  of  the  army,  casting  their  w^eapons,  speedily  drove  the  Atre- 
bates,  for  that  division  imd  been  opposed  to  them,  who  were  breathless 
with  running  and  fatigue,  and  worn  out  with  wounds,  from  the  higher 
ground  into  the  river ;  and  following  them  as  they  were  endeavouring  to 
pass  it,  slew  with  their  swords  a  great  part  of  them  while  impeded  (therein). 
They  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  the  river ;  and  having  advanced  to 
a  disadvantageous  place,  when  the  battle  was  renewed,  they  (nevertheless) 
again  put  to  ffight  the  enemy,  who  had  returned  and  were  opposing  them, 
la  like  manner,  in  another  quarter  two  different  legions,  the  eleventh  and 
the  eighth,  having  routed  the  Veromandui,  with  whom  they  had  engaged, 
were  fighting  from  the  higher  ground  upon  the  very  banks  of  the  river. 
But,  almost  the  whole  camp  on  the  front  and  on  the  left  side  being  then  ex¬ 
posed,  since  the  twelfth  legion  was  posted  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  seventh 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  all  the  Nervii,  in  a  very  close  body,  with  Bo- 
duognatus,  who  held  the  chief  command,  as  their  leader,  hastened  towards 
that  place ;  and  part  of  them  began  to  surround  the  legions  on  their  unpro¬ 
tected  flank,  part  to  make  for  the  highest  point  of  the  encampment. 

At  the  same  time  our  horsemen,  and  light-armed  infantry,,  who  had  been 
with  those,  who,  as  I  have  related,  were  routed  by  the  first  assault  of  the 
enemy,  as  they  were  betaking  themselves  into  the  camp,  met  the  enemy  face 
to  face,  and  again  sought  flight  into  another  quarter ;  and  the  camp  follow¬ 
ers  who  from  the  Decuman  Gate,  and  from  the  highest  ridge  of  the  hiU  had 
seen  our  men  pass  the  river  as  victors,  when,  after  going  out  for  the  purposes 
of  plundering,  they  looked  back  and  saw  the  enemy  parading  in  our  camp, 
committed  themselves  precipitately  to  flight ;  at  the  same  time  there  arose 
the  cry  and  shout  of  those  who  came  with  the  baggage  train ;  and  they, 
(affrighted),  were  carried  some  one  way,  some  another.  By  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  The  cavalry  of  the  Treviri  were  much  alarmed,  (whose  reputation 
for  courage  is  extraordinary  among  the  Gauls,  and  who  had  come  to  Caesar, 
being  sent  by  their  state  as  auxiliaries)  and,  when  they  saw  our  camp  filled 
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with  a  large  number  of  the  enemy,  the  legions  hard  pressed  and  almost  held 
surrounded,  the  camp  retainers,  horsemen,  slingers,  and  Numidians  fleeing 
on  all  sides  divided  and  scattered,  they,  despairing  of  our  affairs,  hastened 
home,  and  related  to  their  state  that  the  Romans  were  routed  and  conquered, 
(and)  that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  their  camp  and  baggage  train. 

Geesar  proceeded,  after  encouraging  the  tenth  legion,  to  the  right  wing ; 
where  he  perceived  that  his  men  were  hard  pressed,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  standards  of  the  twelfth  legion  being  collected  together  in  one  place, 
the  crowded  soldiers  were  a  hindrance  to  themselves  in  the  fight ;  that  aE 
the  centurions  of  the  fourth  cohort  were  slain,  and  the  standard-bearer 
MEed,  the  standard  itself  lost,  almost  aE  the  centurions  of  the  other  co¬ 
horts  either  wounded  or  slain,  and  among  them  the  chief  centurion  of  the 
legion.  P.  Sextius  Baculus,  a  very  vaEant  man,  who  was  so  exhausted 
by  many  and  severe  wounds,  that  he  was  already  unable  to  support  him- 
seE,  he  Hkewise  perceived  that  the  rest  were  slackening  their  efforts,  and 
that  some,  desei*ted  by  those  in  the  rear,  were  retiring  from  the  battle  and 
avoiding  the  weapons  ;  that  the  enemy  (on  the  other  hand)  though  advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  lower  ground,  were  not  relaxing  in  front,  and  were  (at  the 
same  time)  pressing  hard  on  both  flanks ;  he  also  perceived  that  the  affair 
was  at  a  crisis,  and  that  there  was  not  any  reserve  which  could  be  brought 
up  j  having  therefore  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  rear, 
for  he  himseE  had  come  without  a  shield,  he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
line,  and  addressing  the  centurions  by  name,  and  encouraging  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers,  he  ordered  them  to  carry  forward  the  standards,  and  extend  the 
companies,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  use  them  swords.  On  his  arrival, 
as  hope  was  brought  to  the  soldiers  and  their  courage  restored,  whEst  every 
one  for  his  own  part,  in  the  sight  of  his  general,  desired  to  exert  Ms  utmost 
energy,  the  impetuosity  of  the  enemy  was  a  Ettle  checked. 

Csesar,  when  he  perceived  that  the  seventh  legion,  which  stc^d  close 
by  Mm,  was  also  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  directed  the  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  legions  gradually,  and  make  their  charge 
upon  the  enemy  with  a  double  front ;  which  having  been  done,  since  they 
brought  assistance  the  one  to  the  other,  nor  feared  lest  their  rear  should 
he  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  began  to  stand  them  ground  more  boldly, 
and  to  fight  more  courageously.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
legions  wMch  had  been  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  as  a  guard  for  the  baggage 
train,  upon  the  battle  being  reported  to  them,  quickened  their  pace,  and 
were  seen  by  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  hEl ;  and  Titus  Lahienus,  hav¬ 
ing  gained  possession  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  observed  from  the 
Mgher  ground  what  was  going  on  in  our  camp,  sent  the^  tenth  legion  as 
a  reMef  to  our  men,  who,  when  they  had  learned  from  the  flight  of  the  horse 
and  the  sutlers  in  what  position  the  affair  was,  and  in  how  gre^  danger 
the  camp  and  the  legion  and  the  commander  were  involved,  left  undone 
nothing  (which  tended)  to  despatch. 

By  their  arrival,  so  great  a  change  of  matters  was  made,  that  our  men, 
even  those  who  had  faEen  down  exhausted  with  wounds,  leaned  on  them 
sMelds,  and  renewed  the  fight :  then  the  camp  retainers,  though  un^med, 
seeing  the  enemy  completely  dismayed,  attacked  (them  though)  ajmed ;  the 
horsemen  too,  that  they  might  by  their  valour  blot  out  the  (^grace  of 
their  flight,  thrust  themselves  before  the  legionary  solihers  in  aU  parts  of 
the  battle.  But  the  enemy,  even  in  the  last  hope  of  sa&ty,  d^played 
such  great  courage  that  when  the  foremost  of  them  had  Mien,  the  next 
stood  upon  them  prostrate,  and  fought  from  their  bodies ;  when  these  were 
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overtlirowii,  and  their  corpses  heaped  up  together,  those  who  ^survived  cast 
their  weapons  against  our  men  (thence)  as  from  a  mound,  and  returned 
our  darts  which  had  fallen  short  between  (the  armies)  ;  so  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  concluded  that  men  of  such  great  courage  had  injudiciously 
dared  to  pass  a  very  broad  river,  ascend  very  high  banks,  and  come  up  to 
a  very  disadvantageous  place ;  since  their  greatness  of  spirit  had  rendered 
these  actians  easy,  although  in  themselves  very  difficult. 

This  battle  being  ended,  and  the  nation  and  name  of  the  Nervii  being 
almost  reduced  to  annihilation,  their  old  men,  whom  together  with  the  boys 
and  women  we  have  stated  to  have  been  collected  together  in  the  fenny 
places  and  marshes,  on  this  battle  having  been  reported  to  them,  since 
they  were  convinced  that  nothing  was  an  obstacle  to  the  conquerors,  and 
nothing  safe  to  the  conquered,  sent  ambassadors  to  Caasar  by  the  consent 
of  all  who  remained,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  him  ;  and  in  recount¬ 
ing  the  calamity  of  their  state,  said  that  their  senators  were  reduced  from 
six  hundred  to  three ;  that  from  sixty  thousand  men  they  (were  reduced) 
to  scarcely  five  hundred  who  could  bear  arms ;  whom  Caesar,  that  he  might 
appear  to  use  compassion  towards  the  wretched  and  the  suppliant,  most 
carefully  spared ;  and  ordered  them  to  enjoy  their  own  territories  and  towns, 
and  commanded  their  neighbours  that  they  should  restrain  themselves  and 
their  dependents  from  offering  injury  or  outrage  (to  them).<^ 

The  Aduatici,  when  they  saw  the  military  machines  advanced  against 
their  walls,  submitted ;  but  they  soon  resumed  their  arms,  and  Ccesar 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  and  sold  fifty-three  thousand  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  Csesar’s  legate,  P.  Crassus,  who  (we  are  not  told  why)  had  led 
a  legion  against  the  Veneti  (Vannes)  and  other  neighbouring  peoples  on 
the  ocean,  now  sent  to  say  that  they  had  submitted.  The  legions  were 
then  placed  for  the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes  (Chartres),  Ande- 
cavi  (Anjou),  and  Turones  (Touraine),  and  Csesar  returned  to  Italy.  On 
the  motion  of  Cicero  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication  of  fifteen  days  for 
these  victories  —  the  longest  ever  as  yet  ,  decreed. 

During  the  winter,  P.  Crassus,  who  was  quartered  with  the  seventh 
legion  in  the  country  of  the  Andecavi,  being  in  want  of  corn,  sent  some  of 
his  officers  in  quest  of  supplies  to  the  Veneti  and  the  adjoining  peoples. 
The  Veneti  however  detained  the  envoys  in  order  to  get  back  their  hostages 
in  exchange,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  Ceesar,  when  he  heard  of 
this,  sent  Sections  to  have  ships  of  war  built  on  the  Liger  (Loire),  and 
ordered  saEors  and  pilots  to  re[)air  thither  from  the  province,  and  in  the 
spring  (56)  he  set  out  to  take  the  command  in  person.  The  Veneti  were  a 
seafaring  people,  their  towns  mostly  lay  on  capes  where  they  could  not  easEy 
be  attack^,  and  their  navy  was  numerous,  c 
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Cffisar,  after  taking  many  of  their  towns,  perceiving  that  so  much 
labour  was  spent  in  vain  and  that  the  flight  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  on  the  capture  of  their  tow^  and  that  injury  could  not  be  done 
them,  he  determined  to  wait  for  Ms  fleet.  As  soon  as  it  came  up  and 
was  first  seen  by  the  enemy,  about  220  of  their  ships,  fully  eqMpped  and 
appointed  with  every  kind  of  (naval)  implement,  saEed  forth  from  the 
harbour,  and  drew  up  opposite  to  ours ;  nor  did  it  appear  clear  to  Brutus, 
who  commanded  the  :^et,  or  to  the  tribune  of  the  soldiers  and  the  centu- 
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rions,  to  wkom  the  several  ships  were  assigned,  what  to  do,  or  what  system 
of  tactics  to  adopt ;  for  they  knew  that  damage  could  not  be  done  by  their 
beaks ;  and  that,  although  turrets  were  built  (on  their  decks),  yet  the  height 
of  the  stems  of  the  barbarian  ships  exceeded  these  ;  so  that  weapons  could 
not  be  cast  up  from  (our)  lower  position  with  sufficient  effect,  and  those 
cast  by  the  Gauls  fell  the  more  forcibly  upon  us.  One  thing  provided  by 
our  men  was  of  great  service,  viz.,  sharp  hooks  inserted  into  and  fastened 
upon  poles,  of  a  form  not  unlike  the  hooks  used  in  attacking  town  walls. 
When  the  ropes  which  fastened  the  sail  yards  to  the  masts  were  caught  by 
them  and  pulled,  and  our  vessel  vigorously  impelled  with  the  oars,  they 
(the  ropes)  were  severed ;  and  when  they  were  cut  away,  the  yards  necessa¬ 
rily  fell  dowm ;  so  that  as  all  the  hope  of  the  Gallic  vessels  depended  on  their 
sails  and  rigging,  upon  these  being  cut  away,  the  entire  management  of  the 
ships  was  taken  from  them  at  the  same  time.  The  rest  of  the  contest  de¬ 
pended  on  courage  ;  in  which  our  men  decidedly  had  the  advantage;  and 
the  more  so,  because  the  whole  action  was  carried  on  in  the  sight  or  Csesar 
and  the  entire  army ;  so  that  no  act,  a  little  more  valiant  than  ordinary, 
could  pass  unobserved,  for  all  the  hills  and  higher  grounds,  from  which  there 
was  a  near  prospect  of  the  sea,  were  occupied  by  our  army. 

The  sail  yards  (of  the  enemy)  as  we  have  said,  being  brought  down, 
although  two  and  (in  some  cases)  three  ships  (of  theirs)  surrounded  each 
one  (of  ours),  the  soldiers  strove  with  the  greatest  energy  to  board  the  ships 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  after  the  barbarians  observed  this  taking  place,  as  a  gr^t 
many  of  their  ships  were  beaten,  and  as  no  relief  for  that  evil  could  be  dis¬ 
covered,  they  hastened  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  And,  having  now  turned 
their  vessels  to  that  quarter  in  which  the  wind  blew,  so  great  a  calm  and  lull 
suddenly  arose,  that  they  could  not  move  out  of  their  place,  which  circum¬ 
stance,  truly,  was  exceedingly  opportune  for  finishing  the  business ;  for  our 
men  gave  chase  and  took  them  one  by  one,  so  that  very  few  out  of  ail  the 
number,  (and  those)  by  the  intervention  of  night,  arrived  at  the  land,  after 
the  battle  had  lasted  almost  from  the  fourth  hour  till  sunset.^ 

The  Teneti  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  as  they  had  only  detained 
his  agents,  Csesar  was  mercifully  content  with  putting  their  whole  senate  to 
death,  and  selling  the  people  for  slaves,  —  a  characteristic  exhibition  of 
Roman  clemency  towards  conquered  ‘‘barbarians.” 

As  the  Morini  and  Menapii  of  the  north  coast  (Picardy)  had  been  m 
league  with  the  Veneti,  Csesar  invaded  their  country,  which  abounded  in 
woods  and  marshes,  but  the  approach  of  the  wet  season  obliged  him  to  retire. 
Having  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  he  set  out  to  look  after  Ms 
affairs  in  Italy.  During  this  summer  P.  Crassus,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Aquitaiue  to  keep  it  quiet,  or  rather,  as  it  would'^appear,  to  raise  a  war,  routed 
the  people  named  the  Sotitates  (Sos),  forced  their  chief  town  to  surrender, 
and  defeated  a  large  army  of  the  adjoining  peoples,  and  the  Spaniards  who 
had  joined  them.  Shortly  after  he  left  Gaul  to  join  his  father  in  Syna,  taking 
with  him  one  thousand  Gallic  horse.  \ 

Tribes  of  Germans  named  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  havmg  crossed  tlie 
Rhine  and  entered  the  Menapian  country,  Csesar,  fearing  lest  thmr  presence 
might  induce  the  Gauls  to  rise,  hastened  (55)  to  oppose  them.  ^  Some  nego¬ 
tiations  took  place  between  them,  during  which  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
German  horse  fell  on,  and  even  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  seventy-four  men, 
five  thousand  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  cavalry ;  and  they  then  had  the  a-udacity,  as 
Csesar  represents  it,  to  send  an  embassy,  in  which  were  all  their  principal 
men,  to  the  Roman  camp  to  justify  themselves  and  to  seek  a  truce.® 
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THE  MASSACEE  OF  THE  GEEMAHS 

After  this  engagement,  Casar  considered  that  neither  oii^ht 
to  be  received  to  audience,  nor  conditions  be  accepteTbylim 
who,  after  having  sued  for  peace  by  way  of  stratagem  and  treaoWv 
made  war  without  provocation.  And  to  ivait  till  the  enemir’c 
augmented  and  their  cavalry  had  returned,  he  concluded,  would  be  thrirJ^r 
€st  aiadness ;  and  knowing  the  ficldeness  of  the  Gauls  Tip  fpif 

namel,,  that  on  the  mormng  of  the  next  day  a  large  body  of  Germans  cS 

?Jf *eiF  P™ces  and  old  men.  came  to 
the  camp  to  him  to  practise  the  same  treacii- 
ery  and  dissimulation ;  hut,  as  they  asserted, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquitting  themselves  for 

having  engaged  in  a  skirmish  the  day  before 
contrary  to  what  had  been  agreed  and  to  what’ 
mdeed,  they  themselyes  had  requested;  and 
also  if  they  could  by  any  means  obtain  a  truce 
rejoicing  that  they 
had  fallen  into  his  power,  ordered  them  to  be 
detained.  He  then  drew  aH  liis  forces  out 
ot  tile  camp,  and  commanded  the  cavalry,  be^ 
cause  he  thought  they  were  intimidated  by 
the  kte  skirmish,  to  follow  in  the  rear. 

Having  marshalled  his  army  in  three  Hnes, 
and  in  a  short  time  performed  a  march  of  eiffht 
mdes,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
•before  the  Germans  could  perceive  what  was 
going  on;  who  being  suddenly  alarmed  by 
ah  the  circumstances,  both  by  the  speediness 
of  our  arrival  and  the  absence  of  their  own 
certing  measures  nor  for  sekinJ^^plf afforded  neither  for  con- 
would'' be  better  to  lead  out  fhpir  -f'  "  as  to  whether  it 

camp,  or  seek  their  safety  by'  flif^ht  enemy,  or  to  defend  their 

by  then-  noise  and  S^oS'dieS 

ceding  day,  rushed  into  tbe?.™,;  S  hf  treaoherj'  of  the  pre¬ 

arms  for  a  short  time  withstood  om  men  Md^rave^  hatG  ^  readily  get  their 
and  baggage  waggons;  but  the  rest  of  tb!  7  ?  among  their  carts 
women  (for  they  had  left  their  counti-o-  aofi  P®°P^  OoMistmg)  of  boys  and 
families)  began  to  fly  in  all  diref>Hnn<7  crossed  the  Rhine  with  all  their 
cavalry.  ^  ^  ^  directions ;  in  pursuit  of  whom  Caesar  sent  the 

saw  Jr^beSlin  “tf  ®  “'^1 

doning  their  standards,  fled  out  ff  ^ban- 

the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the  they  had  arrived  at 
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for  the  number  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  430,000  [including  women  and  chil¬ 
dren],  returned  to  their  camp,  all  safe  to  a  man,  very  few  being  even  wounded. 
Cffisar  granted  those  whom  he  had  detained  in  the  camp  liberty  of  departing. 
They  however,  dreading  revenge  and  torture  from  the  Gauls,  whose  lands 
they  had  harassed,  said  that  they  desired  to  remain  with  him.  Csesar 
granted  them  permission. 

Being  resolved  that  Gaul  should  be  all  his  own,  Caesar  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  show  the  Germans  that  their  country  too  might  be  invaded.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the  Ubii  who  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Rome  against  the  Suevi,  he  threw  a  bridge  over 
the  Rhine,  and  having  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Sugambri,  who  had  retired 
to  their  woods,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Ubii ;  then  hearing  that  the 
Suevi  had  collected  all  their  forces  in  the  centre  of  their  territory,  and 
waited  there  to  give  him  battle,  he  returned  to  the  Rhine,  having,  as  he  says, 
accomplished  all  he  had  proposed.  This  run  (as  we  may  term  it)  into  Ger¬ 
many  had  occupied  only  eighteen  days ;  and  as  there  was  a  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  remaining,  he  resolved  to  employ  it  in  a  similar  inroad  into  the  isle  of 
Britain,  whose  people  he  asserts,  but  untruly,  bad  been  so  audacious  as  to 
send  aid  to  the  Gauls  when  fighting  for  their  independence  against  Mm  : 
moreover,  the  invasion  of  unknown  countries  like  Germany  and  Britain 
would  tell  to  his  advantage  at  Rome.  He  accordingly  had  ships  brought 
round  from  the  Loire  to  the  Morinian  coast  (Boulogne),  and  putting  two 
legions  on  board  he  set  sail  at  midnight.  At  nine  next  morning  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Britain;  but  as  the  cliffs  (Dover)  were  covered  with  armed  men, 
he  cast  anchor,  and  in  the  evening  sailed  eight  miles  further  down  (Deal), 
and  there  effected  a  landing,  though  vigorously  opposed  by  the  natives.  The 
Britons  soon  sent  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  they  had  given  some  of  the  hostages 
demanded  of  them,  when  a  spring  tide  having  greatly  damaged  the  Roman 
fleet,  they  resolved  to  try  again  the  fate  of  war.c 
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On  discovering  these  things  the  chiefs  of  Britain,  wdio  had  come  up  after 
the  battle  was  fought  to  perform  those  conditions  •which  Caesar  had  imposed, 
held  a  conference,  -when  they  perceived  that  cavalry,  and  ships,  and  corn 
were  wanting  to  the  Romans,  and  discovered  the  small  number  of  our 
soldiers  from  the  small  extent  of  the  camp  (which,  too,  wms  on  this  account 
more  limited  than  ordinary,  because  Caesar  had  conveyed  over  his  legions 
without  baggage),  and  thought  that  the  best  plan  was  to  renew  the  war, 
and  cut  off  our  men  from  corn  and  provisions  and  protract  the  affair  till 
winter ;  because  they  felt  confident  that,  if  they  were  vanquished  or  cut  off 
from  a  return,  no  one  would  afterwards  pass  over  into  Britain  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  war.  Therefore,  again  entering  into  a  conspiracy,  they  began 
to  depart  from  the  camp  by  degrees  and  secretly  bring  up  their  people  from 
the  country  parts. 

But  Cgesar,  although  he  had  not  as  yet  discovered  their  measures,  yet, 
both  from  what  had  occurred  to  his  ships,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  neglected  to  give  the  promised  hostages,  suspected  that  the  thing 
would  come  to  pass  which  really  did  happen.  He  therefore  provided  remedies 
against  all  contingencies ;  for  he  daily  conveyed  corn  from  the  country  parts 
into  the  camp,  used  the  timber  and  brass  of  such  ships  as  were  most  seriously 
damaged  for  repairing  the  rest,  and  ordered  whatever  things  besides  were 
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necessary  for  this  object  to  be  brought  to  him  from  the  continent.  And 
thus,  since*  that  business  was  executed  by  the  soldiers  with  the  greatest 
energy,  he  effected  that,  after  the  loss  of  twelve  ships,  a  voyage  could  be 
made  well  enough  in  the  rest. 

While  these  things  are  being  transacted,  one  legion  had  been  sent  to 
forage,  according  to  custom,  and  no  suspicion  of  war  had  arisen  as  yet,  and 
some  of  the  people  remained  in  the  country  parts,  others  went  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  camp,  they  who  were  on  duty  at  the  gates  of  the  camp 
reported  to  Cassar  that  a  greater  dust  than  was  usual  was  seen  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  legion  had  marched.  Caesar,  suspecting  that  which  was 
really  the  case,  that  some  new  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the  bar¬ 
barians,  ordered  tbe  two  cohorts  which  were  on  duty  to  march  into  that 
quarter  with  him,  and  two  other  cohorts  to  relieve  them  on  duty ;  the  rest 
to  be  armed  and  follow  him  immediately.  When  he  had  advanced  some 
little  way  from  the  camp,  he  saw  that  his  men  were  overpowered  by  the 
enemy  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  their  ground,  and  that,  the  legion  being 
crowded  together,  weapons  were  being  cast  on  them  from  all  sides.  For  as 
all  the  corn  was  reaped  in  every  part  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  enemy, 
suspecting  that  our  men  would  repair  to  that,  had  concealed  themselves  in 
the  woods  during  the  night. 

Then  attacking  them  suddenly,  scattered  as  they  were,  and  when  they 
had  laid  aside  their  arms  and  were  engaged  in  reaping,  they  killed  a  small 
number,  threw  the  rest  into  confusion,  and  surrounded  them  with  their 
cavalry  and  chariots. 

Their  mode  of  fighting  with  their  chariots  is  this :  firstly,  they  drive 
about  in  all  directions  and  throw-  their  weapons  and  generally  break  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  with  the  very  dread  of  their  horses  and  the  noise  of  their 
wheels ;  and  when  they  have  worked  themselves  in  between  the  troops  of 
horse,  leap  from  their  chariots  and  engage  on  foot.  The  charioteers  in  the 
meantime  withdraw  some  little  distance  from  the  battle,  and  so  place  them¬ 
selves  with  the  chariots  that,  if  their  masters  are  overpowered  by  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  they  may  have  a  ready  retreat  to  their  own  troops.  Thus  they 
display  in  battle  the  speed  of  horse,  (together  with)  the  firmness  of  infantry, 
and  by  daily  practice  and  exercise  attain  to  such  expertness  that  they  are 
accustomed,  even  on  a  declining  and  steep  place,  to  check  their  horses  at 
full  speed,  and  manage  and  turn  them  in  an  iustant  and  run  along  the  pole, 
and  stand  on  the  yoke,  and  thence  betake  themselves  with  the  greatest 
celerity  to  their  chariots  again. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  men  being  dismayed  by  the  novelty  of 
this  mode  of  battle,  Csesar  most  seasonably  brought  assistance  ;  for  upon  his 
arrival  the  enemy  paused,  and  o|ir  men  recovered  from  their  fear ;  upon 
which,  thinking  the  time  unfavourable  for  provoking  the  enemy  and  coming 
to  an  action,  he  kept  himself  in  his  own  quarter,  and,  a  short  time  having 
intervened,  drew  back  the  legions  into  the  camp.  While  these  things  are 
going  on  and  all  our  men  engaged,  the  rest  of  the  Britons  who  were  in  the 
fields  departed.  Storms  then  set  in  for  several  successive  days,  which  both 
confined  our  men  to  camp  and  hindered  the  enemy  from  attacking  us.  In 
the  meantiine  the  barbarians  despatched  messengers  to  all  parts,  and  reported 
to  their  people  the  small  number  of  our  soldiers,  and  how  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  for  obtaining  spoil  and  for  liberating  themselves  forever, 
if  they  should  only  drive  the  Romans  from  their  camp.  Having  by  these 
means  speedily  got  together  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  of  cavalry,  they 
c?ame  up  to  the  camp. 
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Cffisar  anticipated  that  the  same  thing  which  had  happened  on 
former  ocMsions  would  then  occur— that,  if  the  enemy  were  routed,  th^ 
would  escape  from  danger  by  their  speed  ;  stfll,  having  got 
wae  which  Commius  the  Atrebatian  [whom  Cmsar  had  made  a  chief],  had 
Cuffht  over  with  him  from  Gaul,  he  drew  up  the  legions  in  order  of 
liattle  before  the  camp.  When  the  action  commenced,  the  enemy  were 
unable  to-sustain  the  attack  of  our  men  long,  and  turned  their  bac^  ;  our 
men  pursued  them  as  far  as  their  speed  and  strength  permitted,  and  slew  a 
ereynumber  of  them;  then,  having  destroyed  and  burned  everything  far 
Ind  wide,  they  retreated  to  their  camp.  . 

The  same  day;  ambassadors  sent  by  the  enemy  came  to  Cmsar  to  negoti- 
.fj.  a  ueace  Casar  doubled  the  number  of  hostages  which  he  had  before 
demoded ;  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  over  to  the  contmenk 
because  since  the  time  of  the  equinox  was  near,  he  did  not  conader  t^t, 
with  his  ships  out  of  repair,  the  voyage  ought  to  be  deferred  till 
Having  met^th  favourable  weather,  he  set  sad  a  httle  after  midnighk  and 
all  hisdeet  arrived  safe  at  the  continent,  except  two  of  the  ships  of  burden 
Sich  could  ^t  make  the  same  port  which  the  other  ships  did,  and  were 

““  When  ou?toldTers,ttout  three  hundred  in  number,  had  been  drawn  ^t 
of  these  two  ships,  and  were  marching  to  the  camp,  the  Monm,  whom 
when  setting  forth  for  Britain,  had  left  in  a  state  of  peace,  excited  by  the 
hone  of  spo^,  at  first  surrounded  them  ivith  a  small  number  of  men,  and 
Sered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  slam  ;  after- 

moS  vSS^  for  ®ore  than  four  hours,  and,  receivmg  but  few  woun^ 
"^*Th^  dav  foUoiing  Ctesar  sent  Labienus,  his  Ueutenant,  with  those 

'spPcgliHiss 

selves  of  as  a  place  of  refuge  the  £  7  liMitenants  O.  Titurius  and 

power  of  Labienus.  ineantim  4.p5.«|foi.ies  of  the  Menapii,  having 

L.  Cotta,  who  had  led  the  legions  into  ^  burned  their  houses, 

laid  waste  all  their  lands,  concealed  themselves  in  their 

returned  to  Csesar  because  the  Menapii  legions  amongst 

*iLst  woods.  Ctesar  fixed  the  &Xtfed 

the  Belg® .  Thither  only  two  f  ^enty  days  was  decreed 

to  do  so.  For  these  successes,  a  thantegivmg  oi  ewe  y  j 

by  the  senate  upon  recemng  Csesar  s  letter.  Csesar  resolved  to 

^  As  only  two  of  the  British  ^s  fjit  the  hos^^^ 
make  this  a  pretext  for  a  second  ^  to  repair  the  old 

he  was  setting  out  as  usud  fot  Italy,  he  he  found  a  fleet 

and  build  new  ships;  “d  on  his  return  m  the  summw^o  He  embarked 

of  twenty-eight  long  ships  and  six  h^dr  P  Hnded  at  the  same 

with  five  legions  and  two  “tX  •  ^d  c4ar,  having  left 

place  as  before.  The  Britons  retired  to  lulls ,  found  them 

Lme  troops  to  guard  his  camp,  advanced  m  quest  of  them,  ne  lou 
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posted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  (the  Stour)  about  twelve  miles  inland.  He 
attacked  and  drove  them  off ;  but  next  day,  as  he  was  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  country,  he  was  recalled  to  the  coast  by  tidings  of  the  damage  his 
fleet  had  sustained  from  a  storm  during  the  night.  Having  given  the  need¬ 
ful  directions,  he  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  Britons,^ who  laying  aside  their 
jealousies  had  given  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivelaunus,  king  of  the 
Trinobantes  (Essex  and  Middlesex) ;  but  the  Roman  cavalry  cut  them  up  so 
dreadfully  when  they  attacked  the  foragers,  that  they  dispersed,  and  most  of 
them  went  to  their  homes.  Csesar  then  advanced,  and  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Thames  invaded  Cassivelaunus’  kingdom,  and  took  his  chief  town. 
Having  received  the  submissions  and  hostages  of  various  states,  and  regu¬ 
lated  the  tributes  they  should  (but  never  did)  pay,  ^  he  then  returned  to 
Gaul,  where  it  being  now  late  in  autumn,  he  put  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  The  Gauls  however,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  right  of  Borne 
and  Csesar  to  a  dominion  over  them,  resolved  to  fall  on  the  several  Roman 
camps,  and  thus  to  free  their  country.  The  eighth  legion  and  five  cohorts 
that  were  quartered  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones  (Li%e)  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  that  people,  led  by  their  prince  Ambiorix ;  the  camp  of  the  legate  Q. 
Cicero  was  assailed  by  them  and  the  Nervii,  and  only  saved  by  the  arrival 
of  Cffisar  in  person,  who  gave  the  Gauls  a  total  defeat.  The  country  became 
now  tolerably  tranquil ;  but  Caesar,  knowing  that  he  should  have  a  war  in 
the  spring,  had  three  new  legions  raised  in  Italy,  and  he  prevailed  on 
Pompey  to  lend  him  one  which  he  had  Just  formed. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  following  year  (53)  was  Caesar’s 
second  passage  of  the  Rhine  to  punish  the  Germans  for  giving  aid  to  their 
oppressed  neighbours.  He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  a  little  higher  up 
the  river  than  the  former  one,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  Suevi;  but 
learning  that  they  had  assembled  all  their  forces  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  and 
there  awaited  him,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  retire,  fearing,  as  he  teUs  us, 
the  want  of  com  in  a  country  where  there  was.  so  little  tillage  as  in  Germany. 
Having  broken  down  the  bridge  on  the  German  side,  and  left  some  cohorts 
to  guard  what  remained  standing,  he  then  proceeded  with  all  humanity  to 
extirpate  the  Eburones,  on  account,  he  says,  of  their  perfidy.  He  hunted 
them  do.wn  everywhere  ;  he  burned  their  towns  and  villages,  consumed  or 
destroyed  all  their  com,  and  then  left  their  country  with  the  agreeable  assur¬ 
ance  that  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  would  perish  of  famine.  Then 
having  executed  more  majomm  a  prince  of  the  Senones,  and  thus  tranquil- 
lised  Gaul,  as  he  terms  it, -he  set  out  for  Italy  to  look  after  his  interests 
there. 

The  next  year  (52)  there  was  a  general  rising  of  nearly  all  Gaul  against 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  chief  command  was  given  to  Yercingetorix, 
prince  of  the  Arvemi  (Auvergne),  a  young  man  of  great  talent  and 
valour.^  Csesar  immediately  left  Italy,  and  crossing  Mount  Cebenna  (Ce- 
vennes),  though  the  snow  lay  six  feet  deep  on  it,  at  the  head  of  his  raw 
levies  entered  and  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  who  sent  to  recall 
Yercingetorix  to  their  aid.  Then  leaving  M.  Brutus  in  command,  Csesar 
departed,  and  putting  MmseK  at  the  head  of  Ms  cavalry,  went  with  all 
speed  to  the  country  of  the  Lingones  (Langres),  and  there  assembled 
Ms  legions.  Yercingetorix  then  laid  siege  to  Gergovia,  the  capital  of  the 
Boil :  Csesar  hastened  to  its  relief ;  on  his  way  he  took  'the  towns  of 
Vellaunodunum  (Beaune)  and  Genafoum  (Orleans),  and  having  crossed  the 

P  floras «  calls  Mm  ‘‘that  prince  so  formidable  for  his  stature,  martial  skill,  and  conrf^e ;  Ms 
¥®ry  name,  Verdngetorix,  being  apparently  intended  to  excite  terror.”] 
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T  »  Uid  3iese  to  Noviodunum  (Nouan),  in  the  territory  of  the  Bitnnges 
and  on  its  surrender  advanced  against  Avaricum  QBourges),  the 
«f  the  country  and  one  of  the  ftnest  cities  in  Gaul.  Veroingetorii, 
Wd  raLd  the  siege  of  Gergovia,  held  a  council,  in  which  he  proposed 
"^^the  rarest  mode  of  distressing  the  Romans,  to  destroy  all  the  towm  aM 
“n*  the  ooMtry.  This  advice  being  approved  of,  upwards  of  twenty 
tprp^pveUed  •  but,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Bituriges,  Ayancum 
towns  ^  garrison,  was  put  into  that  town,  and  the  GaJho  army 

^»™ntd^at  a  moderate  distance  from  it  in  order  to  impede  the  besiegers. 
Serthdesswas  taken  after  a  gaUant  defence  ;  the  Romaim  spared  neither 
It  nevertneiess  1  ^  thousand  inhabitants  eight  hundred  oriy 

man,  woman^no  tten  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  a  town  of  the  Arverm  also 
escaped.  0»s  n  ^  ^  the  Gallic  armies,  he  was  obliged 

“““^-'^^Tbi^deston  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  ^dui.  Some 
to  give  having  attacked  Caesar  on  his  march,  and  bemg 

time  afteiv  Vercingetorix,  navmg  ^  ^ 

repined  threw  confluence  of  two  riverl.  The  Gauls  colieoted 

gundy,  relief  -  but  their  forces  were  defeated  and  the 

a  large  ^  surrender.  Vercingetorix  was  reserved  to  grace  the 

craJuZ’stSk  to  whom  a  supplication  of  twenty  days  was  decreed  at 

,  1.  rifpczar  and  his  legates  subdued  such  states 

Si  ^  Wl'  «'  Dxdlrf™  C» 

as  still  maintainea  me  .  .  Djesar  (his  lenity  being,  as  we  are  assured, 

Querci)  made  an  obstinate  defence 

so  Q^ula^rom  inrarLtion  and  resistance,  out  off  the  h^ds  of 

the  rest  of  the  Gauls  irom  ^  ^hem.  The  foUowmg 

all  f^VGaywa?reduw^^^  he  regulated  its  affairs,  laying 

to  be  disputed,  and  it  ^Jo“?  T°Vg^took  or  received  the  submission  of  eight 

for  slaves.® 


CHAPTER  XXIII.  CjESAR  AT  WAR  WITH  POMPBY 

At  this  point  the  Roman  historian  Florus  casts  a  backward  look  over  the 
history  of  his  people.  Giving  the  point  of  view  of  the  first  century  of  the 
empire,  it  shows  no  little  acumen  and  is  well  worth  quoting. 
tr.  the  third  age  of  the  Roman  people,  with  reference 

to  Its  transactions  beyond  the  sea ;  an  age  in  which,  when  tbley  had  once 
ventured  beyond  Italy,  they  carried  their  arms  through  the  whole  world 
;  n  *  hundred  years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have 

caUed  them,  golden  ;  free  from  vice  and  immoraUty,  as  there  yet  remained 
and  harmless  integrity  of  the  pastoral  life,  and  the  imminent 
dread  ot  a  Carthaginian  enemy  supported  the  ancient  discipline  ^ 
on,!  w  ®““®edmg  hundred,  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Corinth, 

I  inheritance  bequeathed  us  by  King  Attains  in 

wldld  of  Cmsar  and  Pompey,  and  those  of  Augustus  who  suc- 

and^dlsira^KT'f  we  shal  speak  hereafter,  were  as  lamentable 

and  disgraceful  for  the  domestic  calamities,  as  they  were  honourable  for 
the  lustre  of  the  warlike  exploits  that  distinguished  them.  C,  as  it  was 
glorious  and  P^’^seworthy  to  have  acquired  the  rich  and  powerful  prov- 

Cappadocia,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
W  to 1°  disgraceful  and  lamentable  at  the  same 

slaves,  and  glStors  ""  °'“- 

been  wonld  have  been  better  for  the  Romans  to  have 

if?  Sicily  and  Africa,  or  even  to  have  been  without  them 

whde  stiE  mjoymg  the  dominion  of  Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as 

dtoaJS^i\nV^vt  else%roduced  ^s:tl:^: 

Sorrurted  L  “I '  conquest  of  Syria  that 

succession  afterwards  in  Asia,  to  the  estate  of  the 
king  of  PergamiK.  Such  wealth  and  riches  ruined  the  manners  of  Le  age 

Zn  sew?®  For  °^n  vices  as  in  a  col¬ 

on  sewer.  For  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Roman  people  demanded  from 

itintiS  HTlfi  s:n  Koto-fciTv/Tio  4-1 - tl  xti_ 


1"  "  r— ■  Axciiuc  buere  arose  me  Urst 
the  Graeehi,  and  a  third,  that  of  Apuleius  Saturninus.  From  what  causrdid 
the  equestrian  order,  being  dmded  from  the  senate,  domineer  by  vii-tue  of  the 

was  toed® ol'VoreHymYl^^^  nniyerBaHy  exaggerated.  Early  Roman  virtue 
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H.  W.  —  VO 
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judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from  avarice,  in  order  that  the  revenues  of  the 
state  and  trials  of  causes  might  be  made  a  means  of  gain  ?  Hence  again  it  was 
that  the  privilege  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  the  Latins,  and  hence  w^ere 
the  arms  of  onr  allies  raised  against  us.  And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the 
wars  with  the  slaves  ?  How  did  they  come  upon  us,  but  from  the  excessive 
number  of  slaves  ?  "Whence  arose  such  armies  of  gladiators  against  their 
masters,  if  it  was  not  that  a  profuse  liberality,  by  granting  shows  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  populace,  made  that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment 
of  enemies  ?  And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not  the  ambition 
for  honours  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of  riches  ?  Hence  also  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  hence  those  of  Sulla.  The  extravagant  sump¬ 
tuousness  of  banquets,  too,  and  profuse  largesses,  were  not  they  the  effects 
of  wealth,  which  must  in  time  lead  to  want  ?  This  also  stirred  up  Catiline 
against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  insatiable  desire  of  power  and 
rule  proceed,  but  from  a  superabundance  of  riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed 
CjBsar  and  Pompey  with  fatal  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state.” 


THE  WAB  BETWEEN  C.ESAB  AJOD  POMPEY 

“Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,”  Florus  continues,  ‘‘the 
Roman  empire  was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign  power. 
Fortune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign  people  of  the  earth,  armed 
it  to  its  own  destruction.  The  outrages  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  already 
made  a  sort  of  prelude  within  the  city.  The  storm  of  Sulla  had  thun¬ 
dered  even  farther,  but  still  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The  fury  of  Csesar 
and  Pompey,  as  with  a  general  deluge  or  conflagration,  overran  the  city, 
Italy,  other  countries  and  nations,  and  finally  the  whole  empire  wherever  it 
extended ;  so  that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  civil  war,  or  war  with  allies ; 
neither  can  it  be  termed  a  foreign  war ;  hut  it  was  rather  a  war  consisting  of 
all  these,  or  even  something  more  than  a  war.  If  we  look  at  the  leaders  in 
it,  the  whole  of  the  senators  were  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  if  we  consider  the 
armies,  there  were  on  one  side  eleven  legions,  and  on  the  other  eighteen ; 
the  entire  flower  and  strength  of  the  manhood  of  Italy.  If  we  contemplate 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  allies,  there  were  on  one  side  levies  of  Gauls  and 
Germans,  on  the  other  Deiotarns,  Ariobarzanes,  Tarcondmiotiis,  Cotys,  and 
all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  -®tolia,  pd 
all  the  East ;  if  we  regard  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time 
short  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  made  in  it,  if  we  attend  to  the  space  and 
ground  on  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  within  Italy,  whence  it  spread 
into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  returning  from  the  West,  settled  with  its  whole 
force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ;  hence  it  suddenly  passed  into  Egypt,  then 
turned  towards  Asia,  next  fell  upon  Africa,  and  at  last  wheeled  back  into 
Spain,  where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.  But  the  animosities  of 
parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  subsided  till  the  hatred  of  those  who 
had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder  of  the  conqueror  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  and  the  senate. 

“  The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  others,  excessive 
good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Metellus  and  Lucius  Afranius, 
when  the  majesty  of  Rome  predominated  throughout  the  world^  and^  Rome 
herself  was  celebrating,  in  the  theatres  of  Pompey,  her  recent  victories  and 
triumphs  over  Pontus  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown  power  of  Pompey,  as  is 
usual  in  similar  cases,  excited  among  the  idle  citizens  a  feeling  of  envy 
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to  wds  h^.  MeteUas,  discontented  at  the  diminution  of  his  triumXveE 
Crete,  Cato,  ever  an  enemy  to  those  in  power,  calumniated  Pomnev  and 
raised  a  clamour  against  his  acts.  Resentment  at  such  conduct  drove  Pom. 
pey  to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him  to  provide  some  support  for  hin 
authority.  Crassus  happened  at  that  time  to  be  distinguished^ 
wealth,  and  honour,  but  was  desirous  to  have  his  power  still  greater.  Caius 
emment  by  his  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  by  his  promo! 
w  consulate.  Yet  Pompey  rose  above  them  both.  &sar,^there 

fore,^ing  eager  to  acqume  distmetion,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  LS 
and  Pompey  to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetourof  no 

readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  government.  Striving  accor^nvlv  mth 
STXr  “  T  Ts  advancement,  Csesaf’took  the  S’rSce 

Asia,  Pompey  that  of  Spain;  they  had  three  vast 
armies  and  thus  the  empire  of  the  world  was  now  held  by  thise  tlirerW(W 
I^rsoimges.  Their  government  extended  through  ten  years,  at  the  ex^^ 
tion  of  this  period  (for  they  had  previously  been  kept  ii  re?«nt  L  E 

between  C*sar  and  Pompey,^oi^ 
quent  on  the  death  of  Crassus  amon^  the  Parthians  and  fliof  nf  T,sr 

being  married  to  Pompey,  maintainfd  a  “^ersiiing  Lw 

by  means  of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now 
the  power  of  Cm^r  was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Pompey  and  the  eminenoo 

otherTf  to  Cmsar.  The  one  could  not  tear  an  SuidTorT 

other  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they  struffgfled  for  masterv  na 
SOUTHS  Of  so  great  an  empire  woiild  not  snffil  for  two“  I  ^ 

It  was  particularly  fortunate  for  Crnsar  that  the  conauest  of  Caul  w.. 
completed  before  his  enemies  at  Rome  combined  against  him  and  that  Ver 
cingetorH  was  vanqitehed  before  Pompey  took  up  wms  SS;S4im 

by  Sferen'ci°S  PomSvW*^^  unieasomhleness  of  these  views  and  courses 
declaring'  himself  d  Pompey  delayed  doing  anything  or 

aristocrats  became  closer  and^oser  ““d 

tage  of  CsBsar.  <noser,  and  the  time  they  lost  was  to  the  advan- 
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In  the  mean  time  lie  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Vercingetorix,  and.  Gau^ 
began  to  calm  down.  _To  show  his  desire  for  peace,  Caesar  followed  the 
senate’s  command  to  disband  two  legions,  the  one  he  had  borrowed  some 
years  before  fi'om  Pompey  and  the  other  which  he  had  raised  himself.  He 
recompensed  both  before  he  dismissed- them-  How*ever,  the  government  did 
not  keep  to  the  agreement  of  sending  them  to  the  Euphrates,  but  retained 
them  in  the  Campania  for  any  emergency  closer  at  hand.  Ciesai  also  gained 
increasing  ground  at  Rome,  where  clever  agents  worked  for  him,  he 
won  an  important  victory  tiiroiigh  Curio,  the  plebeian  tribune,  a  dissolute 
but  talented  and  wide-awake  man,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  side  by  pay¬ 
ing  his  debts.^  This  ally  maintained  that  what  ivas  due  from  Csesar  was 
also  due  from  Pompey,  and  threatened  to  put  Ms  veto  upon  all  one-sided 
courses  against  Ciesar. 

The  aristocrats  hesitated,  and  in- the  meantime  Ciesar  arrived  but  with¬ 
out  his  arm}v  at  Ravenna,  the  most  southern  point  of  his  province.  Then 
Curio  formulated  hia  measure  that  Ciesar  and  Pompey  should  simultaneously 
resign  their  provinces  and  thus  allay  the  fears  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
plan  ivas  very  well  laid,  and  as  the  event  shoived,  very  cleverly  arranged. 
The  measure  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  senate  and  to  the  astonisimient  of 
all  concerned  it  resulted  in  8T0  voting  for  the  motion  and  twenty  against  it. 
It  therefore  seemed  that  there  w’ere  only  twenty  in  the  senate  upon  whom 
Pompey  could  implicitly  rely.  ‘‘  Tlien  take  Csesar  as  your  chief !  ”  exclaimed 
the  consul  Marcelliis  in  a  rage  as  he  closed  the  sitting. 

Pompey’s  party  was  in  fact  in  a  great  strait;  and  Cmsar  (probably  at  a 
high  price)  had  attained  what  he  wished.  He  had  forced  his  adversaries  to 
enter  the  list  as  insurrectionists.  Pompey  began  raising  troops  without  the 
necessary,,  authority,  whilst  Ciesar,  who  was  with  a  legion  at  Ravenna,  sent 
the  order  to  his  assembled  troops  to  disband  without  delay.  He  also  de¬ 
spatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  offered  to  resign  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  reduce  Iiis  ten  legions  to  two,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  retain  these  and  the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  until  the  election  of 
the  consul  for  48.  This  document  was  delivered  to  the  senate  by  Curio. 
The  tribunes  Mark  Antony  and  C.  Cassius  insisted  on  its  being  read  aloud. 
The  sitting  was  stormy,  and  the  two  consuls  C.  Claudius  Marceiks,  and 
L.  Cornelius  Leiituliis  made  a  point  of  Ciesar's  appearing  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  before  the  judicature. 

In  accordance  with  tiicir  views,  tlie  motion  w'as  carried  for  Ciesar  to 
resign  his  province  and  to  disband  Ins  army  within  a  fixed  time;  Lis  neg¬ 
lect  to  e.mtoir  with  this  decree  weis  to  be  considered  high,  treason.  In  that 
i-abO  L.  Torndius  weis  n* n-dnated  as  Lis  successor.  This  motion  iras  passed 
uii  1st  iT  JroniiiijV  d'A  but  the  tribunes  mu  t!*eir  veto  rii  it,  and  a  great 
cxclt-mi-rit  provaib-il  in  uia  cny,  i: do  which  Pompey  Iiad  brocght  twc  legions. 
Witlt  sopport  Ihe  lojniiic'l  alter  exvellinrr  the  dissentieiit  trll)- 

;:;ios  tiv  cnriu.  I  the  It.w.-e  whir-hi  hiv  Acwtiie  'AelLiation  of  m’ar. 
The  ?  ‘P"iL‘  "  m'‘  avsl  Urn  ..r’  ,  tl-e  iLeia.  «=  ^^^r-rtel  :y  ii  inhl- 

.  iiy  tor  ‘  i  A  ,  p  n  I  r  -c,  p  p,  m  w  ‘'i  r  .  !»e  ?  ifi-A'  cf  the 

eiii/r/v-.el  scati.  v'ioiu'K  el  .brii  w-t.  Pu"  tbriatened  'y 

tlie  sfjniiefs  of  Pi uiy  pn ‘pvainsr  wcnon  b.ey  wore  pocvt-rAss.  they  fied  inm- 

A  or  him  '^’"pik'las  w.yp.  Ver  pv/in<''iT.g  ilic  eiri!  v-ar  rjid  all  the  calamitits  tha’- 

ensile*.!  iroiii  i:  fo.  y.  .i.>s  t!  i  Wdti'm  wppUed  niore  3ai2e  as., 

than  Cuios  r-'h”  ,t.  Iiti  warth.i'  iinhii  bini,.  eiovn-iii,  ithr-ehi,  proiligai  alikb  ..  t  L. 
own  reyuiiniun  f.-n  *0'  .•i!.,,'..  ,  a  -n'.i.  ably  wiekt* '  ao  1  rl-.'uei.i  to  Ae  Irj  i  "■ 
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Rome  and  repaired  to  Cfesar’s  lieadquarters.  The  decisive  ste^  was  taken 
the  swords  were  unsheathed.  Ckesar  still  remained  with  his  single  legion  at 
Ravenna  when  the  trihimes  arrived  in  the  character  of  fugitives.  He  had 
already  carefully  w'eighed  the  matter,  and  had  conceived  a  clear  decided 
course.  He  had  liis  own  army  which  had  served  him  for  ten  years  in 
danger  and  in  victory.  He  knew  every  cohort,  almost  every  soldier  in  Iiis 
command ;  and  every  single  man  was  ^devoted  to  the  general  who  shared 
danger  and  honour  with  them  all,  and  who  had  never  deserted  tliem  in  any 
strait.  Moreover  he  had  tlie  Transpadian,  or  Romanised  Gauls  of  tlie  Fo 
district,  to  whom  he  had  granted  full  civic  riglits  on  his  own  authority  ;  this 
however  was  the  end  of  liis  resources. 


Cjesar  crossing  the  Rubicon 


CiESAB  CROSSES  THE  •  RU'BICOB' 

On  the  other  side  all  the  caher  fmves  of  R(»ine,  the  legions  in  Spain,  the 
state  treasury. ^tlie  lieot,  the  trihiite  (h  tli'.’  ds miiiiinhs,  the  contingents  and 
tne  laciie}  <1  tlw  \vlu»le  of  the  East,  ai;d  tlie  name  of  the  republic 

were  at  tiie  ddsposal  ui  Ihmipey,  whu  boasted,  and  not  without  cause,  that 
fie  aal  duly  it*  stamp  U]jnnyiie  ground  for  armies  to  tipjiear.  Perhaps  the 
citarin  of  the  old  fame  ihunpey  exceeded  tlie  attraction  of  the  more 
teeeiii.  victories  of  .  Cmsar.  Biu,  (’icsar  did  not  hesitate.  .On  the  other 
side  of  tlie  little yiver  Rubicon  wliicli  separated  llit  Cisalpine  province  from 
iialt,  lay  liis„,iiiitive  land,  and  tlie  civil  war  wliich  could  only  end  with  his 
overthrow  or  his  complete,  victory. 

‘“Ci-esar  had  sent  people  tu  b.ri,ng  his  army,'"  says  Appian,  “but  btdng  ac- 
eustuined  to  succeed  more  by  diligence,  striking  a  terror  and  liardiiiess.  titan 
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any  mighty  preparations,  he  resolved  to  begin  this  great  war  with  hi^  Sy.- 
thousand  inen,  and  to  seize  some  places  of  Italy  that  were  oommodiou^fot 
Inni.  hirst  he  sent  before  to  Ariminum  some  centimons  and  men  who  were 
to  enter  the  city  as  passengers,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  to  seize  on  that  ciH- 
(the  first  that  offers  itserf  coming  from  Gaul);  and  himself,  in  the  evening 
going  out  as  if  he  had  found  himself  ill  after  a  feast,  leaves  his  friends  and 
mounting  m  a  chariot  drove  himself  the  same  way,  followed  at  a  distance  bv 
his  cavalry.  When  he  oame  to  the  banks  of  Rubicon  he  stopped  some  time 
looking  upon  the  water,  and  thinkuig  of  the  calamities  he  was  about  to  be 
the  cause  of,  if  he  passed  that  river  in  arms. 

At  length  turning  to  those  of  his  train,  ‘My  friends,’  said  he,  ‘if  I  pass 
not  this  river  immediately,  it  will  be  to  me  the  heginiiiiig  of  ail  misfortunes ; 
and  if  I  do  pass  it,  I  go  to  make  a  world  of  people  miserable’;  and  there 
withal,  as  if  he  liad  been  pressed  forward  by  some  divinity,  he  drove  into  the 
stream,  and  crossing  it,  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘The  lot  is  cast.’  From 
whence,  continuing  on  his  way  witli  speed,  he  seized  Ariminum  by  break  of 
day,  and  all  in  an  instant  places  garrisons  in  all  tbe  good  places  of  that  coiin> 
try,  which  he  reduced  either  by  force  or  favour. 

“  Meanwhile,  as  it  happens  in  these  unexpected  alarms,  the  whole  country 
was  filled  with  people  flying,  the  countrymen  forsaldng  their  habitations,  and 
Botliing  was  to  be  heard  but  cries,  and  lamentations,  and  groans,  yet  no  man 
knew  from  whence  this  disorder  came,  but  all  imagined  that  Ciesar  was  upon 
tliem  wdtli  all  his  forces.  The  consuls  receiving  tlieiiews,  gave  not  Pompev, 
wiio  perfectly  understood  wair,  leisure  to  prepare  himself,  and  take  his  mvii 
time ;  they  began  to  press  him  to  be  gone  out  of  the  city,  and  make  levies 
of  forces  in  Italy,  as  if  Rome  had  been  in  iiimiediate  danger  of  being  taken 
and  pliiiidereu.  And  the  senate  surprised  with  so  iiiiiooked  for  p.ii  irnipticii, 
were^ terrified,  and  began  to  repent  they  had  not  accepted  those  reasonable 
conditions  offered  by  Ctesar ;  but  this  was  not  till  fear  had  opened  their  eyes, 
and  led  them  back  from  partiality  to  reason ;  for  now  men  talked  of  a  gieat 
many  prodigies  and  extraordinary  signs  which  had  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
tliat  it  had  rained  blood  in  many  places,  that  in  others  the  statues  of  the  gods 
had  sweat,  that  many  temples  had  been  struck  with  tliiiiiderbolts,  that  a  mule 
had  engendered,  besides  an  infinite  of  other  things  which  seemed  to  foretell 
the  change  of  the  present  state,  and  the  ruin  of  the  commonivealth,  so  as  it 
should  never  be  re-established;  wherefore  they  made  vows  and  prayers  as  in 
a  public  consternation.  And  the  people,  remembering  again  the  miseries 
they  had  suffered  because  of  the  dissensions  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  cried  out 
tliat  they  ought  to  take  awaj!-  the  command  as  well  from  Ciesar  as  from 
Pompey,  since  that  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  war.  Cicero  himself 
was  of  opinion  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  Gmsa-r  to  treat  an  accommoda¬ 
tion,  but  the  consuls  absolutely  op2>osed  it. 

“  Favonius,  quipping  at  Pompey  because  of  a  word  he  had  once  said  with 
too  much  arrogance,  bade  him  stamp  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  see  if 
any  armed  men  would  rise.  To  wdilch  Pompey  answered :  ‘  You  will  want 
none  so  you  will  follow  me,  and  are  not  troubled  to  leave  tlie  city,  and  Italy, 
itself,  if  there  be  occasion ;  for  people  of  courage,*  said  he,  ‘  do  not  make 
liberty  consist  ,  in  the  possession  of  lands  and  liouses;  they  cannot  want  in 
any  place  they  Cv.me  to ;  and  if  they  lose  not  their  courage,  will  soon  recover 
their  liouses  and  lands.’ 

“  After  having  said  tliese  words,  and  p,rotested  he  would  hold  him  for  an 
enemy,  who  out  of  fear  to  lose  wliat  he  possessed,  deserted  the  commonweal tli 
in  extreme  danger,  he  went  out  of  the  palace,  and  soon  after  out  of  the  city, 
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to  join  tlie  army  tliat  was  at  Capua.  ^  The  consuls  followed  hi^i  presently, 
but  the  other  senators  weighed  it  a  little  longer,  and  spent  all  the  night  in 
the  palace,  without  resolving  anything ;  and  at  length  as  soon  as  it  was  break 
of  day,  the  greater  part  followed  the  same  way  after  Pompey.  Meantime, 
Ca3sar  having  reached  at  Corfiniiim,  L.  Domitius,  whom  they  had  sent  for  his 
successor  with  four  thousand  men  {of  which  he  liad  already  lost  a  part),  he 
besieged  him  in  the  city,  from  whence,  endeayoiiring  to  escape,  the  inliabit- 
ants  stopped  him  at  the  gate,  and  brought  him  to  Cmsar,  to  whom  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  yielded  themselves ;  he  received  them  kindly,  that 
lie  might  draw  others  by  their  example,  and  without  doing  any  wrong  to 
Domitius,  lie  suffered  Mm  to  go  whither  he  pleased,  with  all  his  equipage, 
lioping  by  this  courtesy  to  oblige  him  to  take  his  party,  yet  without  hinder¬ 
ing  Mm  from  going  to  find  out  Pompey.  Pompey  on  the  other  side  marched 
from  Capua  to  Bruiidusium,  tliat  he  might  thence  pass  to  Epirus,  where  he 
designed  to  establish  the  seat  of  wnir ;  he  sent  to  all  provinces  and  to  kings 
themselves  that  they  should  send  him  what  forces  they  could  supply. 

Pompey  having  accordingly  decided  that  the  most  prudent  course  to 
adopt  was  to  quit  Italy  and  retire  across  the  sea,  had  assembled  all  the 
available  troops  at  Bruiidusium,  though  the  greater  half  had  already  happily 
crossed  to  Greece.  Ca:\sar  reached  the  city  accompanied  by  his  legions. 
But  Pompey,  until  the  return  of  the  fleet,  succeeded  in  baffling  his  efforts  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  He  now  barricaded  the  city  and  the  two 
roads  leading  to  the  harbour ;  the  rest  of  the  army  embarked,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  was  made  on  the  sMps,  which  tliey  carried  across  the  sea.^  Giesar 
being  left  with  the  empty  town,  found  his  hope  had  failed  of  ending  the  war 
as  quickly  as  he  had  commenced  it. 


C.ESAIi’S  SBEIOUS  POSITION 

This  success  was  great,  but  the  seriousness  and  danger  of  Ctesar’s  posi¬ 
tion  were  now  evident.  He  could  not  follow  Pompey  as  long  as  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  seven  powerful  Spanish  legions  under  their  legates  M.  Petreius  and 
L.  Afranius  were  beMnd  Mm  ;  and  if  he  went  to  Spain  against  them,  where 
»» FA  lie,  who  had  no  fleet,  to  get  the  means  to  oppose  the  return  to  Italy  of 
Pompey,  who  ruled  the  seas?  Moreover,  Italy  was  more  surprised  than 
.oiiquei'ed.  He  had  not  been  able  in  two  months  to  gain  tlie  influence 
Fompej  Iiad  spent  ten  years  to  win.  What  would  happen  if  insurrec- 
broke  out  against  liiiii,  and  if  I^ompey’s  fleet  stopped  supplies  ?  The 
'  .  j  ode  of  contra veniiig  tlr'i.se  dangers  was  to  double  his  f^irce  by  tlie 
.  r.h';ess  cf  Li^  iirn'ementH.  !u:i  the  difficulties  of  his  position  di<l  not  eivl 
IfLe  |l.iiidcretl  like  Jljriu.s  and  Sulla,  he  would  aroiis?:  the  diverge 
.  -r.r.nift  of  eeeisUiiiee  agaiiisi  lum  ;  if  lie  protected  life  anil  pFor»<^rty,  he 
^  i  mo-L  men  of  Jii-i  own  force  as  l\lark  Antony  ami  P, 

I  u,  a  .eih,  wliO  expected  to  pay  il:eir  debts  by  Ciesariaii  'om  dsl  o 

I:,  the  Lipe  ot  Mib&eiai«Toy  ilidnindiiig  PompeyP  Sj-iOiA)  a  w,  r-,sur 
r  i  Eonie.  iiUi’! ‘  hi  liis  efforts  to  win  «  ’  -Mf  ilie 

f  '  wno  foriie..  Pre  party  of  order.  Pareh  ,1  wcriplion 

J,.'.  not  apptar,  and  pardoii.s  were  bruited  from  all  sidoa-  PoipF  iliL* 
i'  Casar  found  Lit  the  assemblv  of  the  rwiiP^  *<  s^materij 
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whicli  lie  sumxuoned  were  not  very  willing  to  endow  him  with  ali-embracdag 
legal  authority.  Pompey  was  still  considered  the  stronger ;  Chesar  s  success 
semned  oniv  transient,  and  his  moderation  was  put  down  to  a  sense  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Hence  Cicero,  who  played  a  pitiful  part  in  these  days  and  stood 
undecided  betw^eeii  both  parties,  did  not  appear  in  the  Cesarian  senate.  He 
like  maiiv  other  w'eaklings  cast  longing  glances  to  the  other  camp  beyond 
the  sea  without  mustering  courage  to  join  either  party.  There  was  at  least 
an  attempt  at  resistance  in  Rome.  The  plebeian  tribune  L.  Metellus  covered 
with  his  body  the  door  leading  to  the  pnblic  treasure.  Gcesar^  calmly  gave 
the  necessary  commands  regardless  of  the  senate,  and  the  obstinate  trioiiiie 
was  auietly  carried  from  the  door,  which  Ciesar  then  forced  open.  The  gold 
discovered  proved  a  powerful  ally.  The  Pompeian  party  left  behind  m  the 
haste  of  their  flight  not  less  than  £8,500,000.  ,  ^  n  i. 

C<esar  then  took  measures  and  did  all  that  w-as  necessary  to  create  a  fleet. 
He  gave  the  prietor  M.  aEmilius  Lepidiis  the  appointment  of  city  prefect, 
Md  despatched  his  officers.  The  legate  Valerius  sent  with  a  legion 
against  Sardinia,  and  M.  Cotta,  Pompey’s  follower  who  was  there  m  com- 
mand.  C.  Curio  was  commissioned  to  go  with  three  legions  to  bicily  against 
M  Porcius  Cato  and  thence  to  Africa.  To  others  he  deputed  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  fleet,  and  with  the  remaining  nine  legions  lie  replied  to  bpam. 


C^SAK  LOED  FBOM  BOMB  TO  SPAIN 

The  seven  Pompeian  legions  were  stationed  on  the  Ebro  under  Aframna 
and  Petreius.  The  important  city  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  had  gme  o\ei  o 
Pompey  through  the  L.  Domitius  whom  Ciesarhad  released  after  he  fell  into 
Ins  hahs  at  Corflnium.  Caisar  was  moreover  prevented  from  taking  the 
Pvrenean  passes  by  the  legates  of  Ms  foe  who  now  took  up  a  positiou  some- 
Sat  north  of  the'lherus  It  Ilerda  (Lerida)  on  the  Si^ris  (the  le|tnbutary 
of  the  Ebro).  Cmsar  took  up  a  position  opposite,  whilst  he  iett  Hecmms 

^^'^Diiringthe^month  of  June  the  strength  of  both  armies  tested  in  numer¬ 
ous  battle!  and  difficult  movements,  until  finally  Casar, 
war  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Ms 

on  to  the^eft  bank  of  the  Sicoris  and  cutting  f  SrMse  S 

Havhio*  put  the  enemy  into  this  position  Ms  men  began  ,  , 

the  Polnpeians  Further  bloodshed  seemed  superfluous. 

of  August,  49,  the  Pompeians  capitulated,  part  of  the  army  ^ 

part  joMilg  Cmsar.  The  capitulation  of  the  army  on  th)® 
of  Fmther  Spain  also.  The  province  was  under  the  o 

Varro,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  a  zealous 

ered  at  the  same  time  and  escaped  further  condemnation  bj  resign  g 
arms  and  fleet,  a  part  of  its  territory  and  its  garrison.  himself  be 

Thim^s  did  not  ffo  so  weU  in  places  where  C»sar  could 
present.  During  his  absence  in  Spain,  M.  iEmilnw  He  as- 

left  as  prefect  of  the  city  to  govern  Italy,  had  lY  Hnlv  VCn 

sumed  the  great  dignity  thus  conferred  upon  i^^elkted'  consul, 

days.  In  that  period  he  presided  at  the  comit  a  eMef 

together  with  P.  Serviluis  Isauricus,  one  of  hi  ^ggj^red  all  exiles  to 

pontificate.  He  also  passed  several  laws.  0  remnants  of  Sulla’s  dic- 

the  city,  except  Milo,  thus  undoiug  one  of  *^®  ®  lighten  the 

tatorsMp.  A  second  provided  for  the  payment  of  debts,  so  as  to  ngn 
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burdens  of  the  debtors  without  satisfying  the  democratic  cry  for  an  aholi'- 
tion  of  all  contracts.  A  third  conferred  the  franchise  on  the  citizens  of 
Transpadane  Gaul,  who  had  since  the  Social  War  enjoyed  the  Latin  right 
only.  Certainly  Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  held  by  Caesarian  lieutenant-gen¬ 
erals  who  kept  the  Pompeian  force  in  check ;  and  Cui-io,  who  here  again 
gave  evidence  of  his  great  talent,  was  at  first  victorious  over  the  soldiers  of 
Pompey  when  he  was  transferred  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  He  was  victorious 
at  Utioa,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city.  But  a  false  report  which 
led  him  to  believe  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  small  force  of  the  foe  drew 
him  into  the  Bagradas  plain.  He  began  the  battle  boldly,  but  it  ended  in 
his  entire  defeat  when  King  Juba  of  Numidia,  the  ally  of  the  Pompeians 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  with  his  ready  prepared  army.  Curio  himself  fell 
The  rest  of  his  troops  surrendered  the  following  day  to  P.  Atius  Varus,  the 
Pompeian  governor  of  Africa.  Cmsar  met  with  another  reverse  in  lilvricum 
I  he  ships  under  P.  Dolahella,  and  the  land  forces  under  C.  Antonius  were 
seized  and  destroyed  by  superior  Pompeian  forces  in  the  attempt  to  avoid 
an  attack  of  Pompey  on  thie  side. 

Pompey  Mmself  had  done  nothing  all  the  summer  but  make  preparations 
on  a  colossal  scale.  He  was  probably  hampered  in  doing  what  he  knew 
would  be  advisable  by  the  brainlessness,  the  inaccuracy,  and  the  pride  of  tiie 
aristocrats  about  him,  which,  from  ali  we  know,  we  oamiot  overestimate 
But  It  certainly  gives  us  a  very  poor  idea  of  his  talent  as  a  general  when  we 
see  that  wlulst  he  was  engaged,  during  the  whole  of  the  important  summer  of 
4S.  m  tnese  traiLess  preparations,  he  let  his  enemy  gain  possession  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Sardinia,  the  cities  of  Sicily  and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Africa  too 
Mval  resistance,  and  even  aUoiving  the  foe  time  to  collect  a 

Tt,P®  assembly  of  the  aristocrats  and  Pompeians  was  Macedonia. 

where  its  members  numbered  two 
«  incapacity  for  politics  the  aristocrats  added 

Leif  the  useless  rage  of  this  class  expended 

ifoelf  m  wild  tMk  and  revenpful  plans.  Defeated  through  their  own  fault, 

! themselves  ivith  fine  words  for  Gie.sar s  energetic  deeds.  Their 

ODstinat©  ■prido  remcted  RVAnr  — j  t .  ■.  ,  , 


1  J  T  • - - -“-***£j  _  _ 

Iiad  which  party  to  join,  “  devastating"  in  war  and  in  their 

deepiv  L  Tebt  at  their  success.  They  are  an  exalted  people,  but 

them  W  you  have?  They  have  nothing  good  about 

nnrSri  Tf^  ^vas  bad  if  it  had  noLther  sup- 

Ch  .“®'‘’tral  for  P^pey  to  feel  crippled  with  these  generals  of 

he  at  least  knew  how  to  use  the 
rich  supplies  winch  came  to  him  from  the  East,  over  which  he  still  exercised 

legions,  seven  tliousand  horsemen,  Celts,  Thra- 
and  a  teuSTrL"!.?  A™enians,  Numidiaii  cavalry,  a  fleet  of  500  sail. 


C.^ESAE  .IN  QREBCE 

t  returned  from  Spain,  and  after  a  short  dic- 

nint  of  thotr  r  the  year  48,  and  at  the  begin- 

ng  of  the  year  [or  by  the  rectified  calendar  in  November  49]  collected  fiis 
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troops  at  Briin 
a  fleet  which,  i 
legions  safely 
have  been  fatal 
fleet  of  transpo 
with  scarcely  t 
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troops  at  Briindusium.  He  had  succeeded  with  great  trouble  in  collecting 
a  fleet  which,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  crews,  brought  him  and  Ms  six 
legions  safely  to  the  Acrocerauiiian  coast.  But  the  bold  venture  might 
have  been  fatal.  The  fleet  of  the  foe  commanded  the  sea  and  the  second 
fleet  of  transports  did  not  appear.  CcBsar  found  himself  cut  off  from  Italy 
with  scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  men.  He  would  have  been  lost  if  Pom- 
pey  had  promptly  advanced  against  him  from  Dyrrhachium.& 


APPIAN  DESCRIBES  THE  BATTLE  OF  DYRRHACHIUM 


“  Cgesar  pitched  his  camp  directly  against  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Alora,  which  parted  the  two  armies,  where  yet  there  happened  some 
horse  skirmishes,  now  one  party  and  then  another  passing  the  river,  but  nei¬ 
ther  would  engage  with  all  their  forces,  because  Pompey  thought  good  first 
to  exercise  his  forces  that  were  newly  levied,  and  Ciesar  expected  those  that 
were  tc  come  from  Bruudusium.  He  thought  if  they  stayed  till  spring,  and 
then  should  come  over  with  ships  of  burden  (and  he  had  no  other)  they 
could  no  way  be  secured,  Pompey  having  such  a  number  of  galleys  to  de¬ 
fend  the  passage  ;  but  if  they  embarked  during  wfinter,  they  might  slip  by 
their  enemies,  who  now  lay  harboured  in  the  islands,  or  if  they  w^ere  engaged, 
might  open  themselves  a  passage  by  tlie  violence  of  the  wdiids,  and  the  bulk 
of  their  vessels  ;  wherefore  he  did  all  he  could  to  liasteii  their  coming. 

“  x4nd  therefore  out  of  impatience  that  the  rest  of  his  arniy  came  not 
from  Brundusium,  he  resolved  Ininself  to  go  privately  over,  thinking  tl  * 
would  sooner  follow  him  than  any  other  ;  wherefore  without  discovering  Iris 
design  to  any  one,  he  sent  three  of  his  slaves  to  a  river  not  above  twelve 
furlongs  distant,  to  secure  some  very  light  boat,  and  a  good  pilot,  as  if  he 
had  an  intention  to  send  him  upon  some  design,  and  feigning  himself  ill, 
rose  from  the  table  where  he  desired  liis  friends  to  continue,  and  taking  the 
halnt  of  a  private  man,  *nounting  his  eliariot,  came  to  the  boat  as  C<esar  s 


messenger. 

He  had  given  orders  to  hhs  slaves  to  command  the  mariners  what  they 
had  to  do,  whilst  he  kept  himself  concealed  under  eoverlias  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  Though  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  very  raging,  the 
slaves  made  the  pilot  put  ofi*  bidding  liim  be  ^of  courage,  and  make  use  or 
his  time  to  escapje  the  enemy,  who  were  not,  far  from^tIiem,^they  lawJred 
so  hard,  that  by  force  of  oars  they  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the 
waves  of  the,  sea  beating  against  the  stream  of  the  river,  the  pilot  (who  on 
the  otlier  side  was  afraid  of  falling  into  tlie  enemies  hands)  did  ail  that  was 
p.ossible  for  man  to  do,  till  seeing  they  gained  nothing,  and  the  seanmm  not 
al)le  to  pull  any  longer,  he  left  tlie  helm.  Then  the  consul  discovering  liib 
liead,  cried  out.  ‘  Oourage,  pilot,  fear  no  storm,  for  thou  earnest  Caesar  and 
his  fortune.'  Whereujion  the  jdlot  and  his  crew  ptonished  at  these  words, 
redoulding  their  fowm.  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river;  got  out  to  sea  ;  but 
because  the  winds  and  the  \\aves  still  drove  them  towards  the  lee  shore  m 
spite  of  all  their  endeavours,  and  day  approaching,  the  manners  taring  to 
be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  Cmsar  angry  at  fortune  that  envied  Him,  sm- 
fered  the  pilot  to  regain  the  river,  ami  the  boat  presently  running  a  ore 
the  wind,  came  to  the  place  from  whence  they  set  out:  (xsars  tnenas 
admired  at  hia  boldness,  others  blamed  him  for  having  done  an  action  more 
proper  for  a  private  soldier  than  a  general ;  and  he  seeing  ins  design  lia 
not  succeeded,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  without  btiiit. 
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known,  sent  Postumius  in  Iiis  place.  He  first  had  charge  to  fell  Gabinius 
that  he  should  presently  embark  the  army,  and  bring  it  to  him ;  and  if  he 
refused,  then  to  address  himself  to  Antony,  and  at  hist  to  Caleniis,  and  If 
none  of  these  three  had  spirit  enough  to  execute  these  orders,  he  had  a  letter 
for  the  army  in  general,  by  which  the  soldiers  v/ere  exhorted  to  come  over 
and  follow  'Postuniius,  landing  at  any  phtce  they  could,  without  regarding 
the  ships  ;  for  he  had  more  need  of  men  tliaii  ships,  so  much  confidence  had 
he  in  fortune,  indeed  moi’e  than  in  prudence. 

‘‘Poiiipeius  then  judging  he  ought  no  longer  to  delay,  drew  out  his  army 
in  battalia,  and  cr.used  ’  them  to  advance  against  Ciesar ;  but  two  of  his 
soldiers  being  entered  into  the  river  to  sound  the  ford,  and  one  of  Cmsar's  men 
having  slain  tliem  both,  he  took  this  as  an  ill  presage,  and  led  back  his 
forces  into  the  camp,  though  many  lamented  the  loss  of  so  fair  an  occasion. 

'"As  for  the  forces  at  Bnindusiiim,  Gabinius,  refusing  to  follow  the 
orders  brought  by  Postuniius,  with  ali  that  would  follow  him,  went  the  way 
of  Iliyricum  by  iaiid,  taking  such  long  marches  tliat  his  men  being  quite 
tired  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  cut  them  ail  in  pieces,  for  which  Cmsar 
could  not  yet  be  revenged,  being  engaged  in  affairs  of  more  importance. 
Antony  shipped  av'ay  the  rest,  and  having  the  wdiid  right  aft,  passed  in  sight 
of  Apollonia  with  a  merry  gale;  but  about  noon  the  wind  beginning  to 
slacken,  they  were  discovered  by  twenty  of  Fcmpey's  galleys,  wdio  made  up 
towards  them;  they  were  fearful  lesPthe  stems  of  the  Jong  ships  running  on 
board  them  should  pierce  through  and  sink  them.  However,  they  were 
preparing  to  fight,  every  man  laying  hold  of  his  sling,  his  javelin,  or  arms  of 
the  like  nature;  when  on  a  sudden  there  sprung  up  a  fresher  gale  than  the 
former ;  so  that  Anton}",  setting  his  low  sails,  went  spooning  awny  before, 
whilst  the  others,  not  able  to  bear  sail,  weie  tossed  to  and  fro  where  the 
winds  and  wmves  pleased,  and  at  length  driven  into  the  narrows  and  cast 
upon  lee  shores  wliere  there  was  neither  port  nor  harbour.  Thus  Antony 
safely  recovered  tlie  port  of 'Kymphmum  w'ithout  losing  more  than  two  ships, 
which  unfortunately  running  upon  the  flats  were  talven  by  the  enemies. 

‘‘Cmsar  having  now  with  him  all  his  forces  as  well  as  Fompey,  they 
pitched  their  camps  in  sight  of  each  other  upon  eminences  where  each 
entrenched  themselves,  raising  out  forts,  wdiich  were  often  attacked  by  one 
party  and  the  other,  one  general  still  striving  to  block  up  the  other’s  army 
and  cut  them  off  from  provisions,  so  that  riiere  happened  many  skirmishes. 
In  this  new  mode  of  making  war,  as  C;esiir'^  men  one  day  proved  the  weaker 
in  a  fort  assailed  by  the  enemy,  a  centurion  ea'ih.vl  Scaeva,  famous  before  for 
.many  gallant  actions,  being  wounded  in  .an  eye,  lenped  from,  the  rampart, 
and  making  a  sign  with  his  hand  for  silence,  as  if  lie  irid  something  to  say, 
he  called  to  one  of  the  centurions  of  the  eontrary  party,  a  man  of  reputation, 
to  whom  he  said,  ‘Save  the  life  of  one  of  thy  own  (puility,  save  the  life  of 
thy  friend ;  send  somebod}"  to  lead  me  by  the  band,  thus  woiinded  as  I  am.’ 
Whereupon  two  soldiers  stepping  in  to  receivt  liim  as  a  runaway,  he  slew 
one  before  he  suspected  the  deceit,  and  knocked  the  other  clown.  He  did 
this  action  out  of  the  pure  despair  he  was  in  of  being  able  to  defend  the 
piacej  but  it  succeeded  better  than  lie  imagined,  for  this  happy  success  so 
raised  the  courage  of  his  compauions  that  they  repulsed  the  enemy  and 
remained  niasters  of  the  fort.  Slinucius,  who  eommanded,  had  a  great  share 
in  the  glory  as  well  as  in  the  danger  of  this  assault,  for  Tis  said  that  his 
buckler  was  six  and  twenty  times  pierced  through,  and  he  was  wounded  in 
the  eye  as  well  as  Sca;va ;  so  Caesar  honoured  them  both  with  many  military 
recompenses. 
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Meantime  he  had  formed  intelligeuee  in  Dyrrhaehium,  and  upon  hopes 
^  1  Twd  Ije  delivered  to  him,  he  came  with  a  small  company  to  the 

Sear  tlm  emple  of  Diana;  but  his  design  being,  discovered, 
gate  which  snea^^o^t  doing  anything.  The  same  winter  Seipio,  father-in- 
r”'  to  Ponipev  bringing  him  another  army  out  of  Syn.a,  was  set  upon  m 
law  to  whom  he  defeated,  and  slew  him  a  whole  legion, 

Maoedon  ^  ,  esoaoing.  There  came  now  no  more  provisions  to 

hv  sS  PompeS  being  the  stronger,  wlierefore  the  soldiers  were  forced 
Cssar  by  sea,  _  ^  o£  herb,  pieces  of  which  being  by  some  runa- 

to  make  bread  of  thinking  it  would  he  to  him  a  joyful  present. 

7“tLd  ch^reteteiiig  a?  it,’  ‘What  sort  of  beasts,’  said  he,  ‘ lia,ve  we  to  deal 
^“tf  r  Lsir  now  pinched  with  necessity  drew  together  his  forces.,  resolv- 
^  tn  e,™  Pom^y  whether  he  would  or  no;  but  Pompey.  being  novv 
mg  to  engage  i  p  y  ,  .  ^ wiiicli  sc»  mncli 

riw  aLU  impossible,  and  scarcely 

troubled  Oiesai  tnai  n-  ““  ,  Pompey  had  with  a  trench  drawn 

credible,  XL  °  S  thoi  Ms  P” 

[,r4^.s.  .A  of  S' 

Sy  .»S  t.  C.j,i  .orb,,  a™  .n.  a.«  fte 

prises  of  the  other.  between  them,  wherein  Pompey 

-At  length  there  happened  a  flight,  pumued  them 

bravely  repulsing  f  ^^rey  fook  S  hid  telen’  the  eagle  of  a 

to  tlieir  very  camp.  Man>  t  u  Kad  not  tiirown  it  with  all  Ins 

legion,  if  the  standard-bearer  who  c  ^  _  -i.  f,.,.  Casar  *  for  the  Konian 

force  into  the  trenches,  that  he  Xkrds.  Cmsar  with  other  companies 

soldiery  have  a  great  respect  for  their.  terrified  were  these  too,  that  as 

came  to  the  IhLr  L^tSe Ihlu^  were-near  the  camp, 

soon  as  they  «”W7t  s?otthm,  nL  to  mike  them  go  in  a^m, 

it  was  not  possible  for  Caisai  to  b  op  in  disorder  wnthout 

iior  so  much  as  to  liearken  anything  to  oblige' them  to  it ;  C®sar 

shame,  without  reason,  or  "^^^XwS^leproaches  show  them  that  Pompey 
might  well  run  up  and  '1°""’. in£d  tiiem  not  from  throwing  down  them 
was  yet  a  great  way  oft.  "  still  silent  and  immovable,  fixing,  their 

arms  and  fljnng,  “  ®lse  stanchiig  still,  miei  ^ 

eyes  upon  the  ground  v«th  shame  .  .  ,  jXis  general  would  have 

that  possessed  them.  There  was  “  ensig  ^  was  upon  the  spot 

stopped  him,  presented  him  ,  Those  who  escaped  into  the  camp 

puMshed  by  the  gods  as  he  deserved  ilm^  gates  nor  lined  the 

were  so  cast  down  that  they  kep  ,  ^  defend  them.  All  men 

rampire,  hut  the  trenches  were  left  without  camp  wdth  the 

believed  that  Pompey  might^etoov  1  (-for  (}od  would  have 

flyers,  and  so  have  made  an  ead  ot  the  jjg  bad  routed,  then 

iPso)  had  not  persuaded  him  believed,  whether  it  were  that 

march  up  to  the  trenches  ;  Sm  e^dVafl  at  once,  or  that  seeingthe 
lie  was  not  in  sncli  baste  as  to  m<.  ,  ^  «  gW  beinff  victorious,  scorned 

camp  defenceless,  he  feared  some  ambutea^^^^^^  riiat  were  stiU 

that  little  advantage.  ^If^^^Xhat  in  two  engagements  in  one  toy 

abroad,  he  made  yet  a  great  slaughter,  so  tha^  te  |  of  raining 

he  gained  twenty-eight  f^^XcLsaT  MreK  atuck^^  to  say  that  that 

his  enemy  beyond  redress,  ^  bnown  how  to  make  use  of  his 

day  the  war  had  been  ended,  bad  ats  enemy  ic 

victory. 
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Pompey  after  this  glorious  success  wrote  largely  of  it  to  the  kings  anti 
commonalties :  and  conceived  hopes  that  in  a  short  time  Ctesar’s  army,  either 
oppressed  by  famine  or  terrified  with  disgrace,  would  yield  themselves  to 
him  ;  especially  the  tribunes,  fearful  of  being  punished  for  a  fault  they  knew 
themselves  guUty  of.  But  they  and  all  the  soldiers  toiiehed  with  repentance 
as  by  divine  inspiration,  confessed  themselves  criminals  ;  and  afflicted  them- 
selvk  the  more,  that  their  general  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  granted  them 
pardon  before  they  asked  it :  they  would  not  forgive  themselves  ;  but  with 
a  wonderful  cliange  desired,  as  a  punishment  of  their  fault,  they  might  be 
decimated  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  but  be  would  by  no 
means  admit  it ;  v'hicli  increased  their  shame  the  more  that  tliey  sliouid  be 
guilty  of  such  cowardice  in  prejudice  of  the  best  man  of  the  world,  and  who 
most  deserved  their  faith  and  their  services. 

They  besonglit  him  that  at  least  he  would  punisli  the  ensigns,  wdio  liad 
been  the  cause  of  this  rout  ;  for  in  flying  they  Lad  only  followed  their  col¬ 
ours  ;  and  seeing  Ctesar  could  not  resolve  to  do  that^,  but  with  much  ado 
would  consent  to  the  punishment  of  a  few,  his  moderation  begot  in  the 
mind  of  the  soldiers  a  general  joy. 

“The}’"  began  all  with  one  voice  to  cry  out  that  he  should  lead  tliera 
against  the  enemy,  that  by  gaining  a  new  victory  might  wipe  away  tlieir 
infamy ;  and  in  the  siglit  of  their  general  tliey  swore  by  wdiole  coinpauies 
one  to  tlie  other,  never  to  .return  from  tlie  figlit  but  victorious.  Wherefore 
his  frie,iids  advised  him  to  take  the  £irmy  at  tlieir  words,  and  make  tidal  of 
them  upon  this  lieight  of  repentance  l>e,fore  their  zeal  grew  cooler  ;  but  he 
answ'ered  tlieni  before  all  tlie  multitude  that  he  v/ould  cl  loose  a  time  more 
proper  to  show  them  the  enemy;  exhorting  tliein  then  to  remember  tlie  good 
wdil  they  now  protested,  and  in  private  lie  told  his  confidants  tlrat  it  was  cim- 
venieiit  to  let  that  fear  which  so  late  a  loss  laid  imprinted  be  w^orn  a  jit.tle  oi’t 
of  the  minds  of  the  soldiery ;  and  by  temporising,  let  the  fierceness  of  his 
enemies  heightened  by  their  late  vietory,  he  likewise  a  little  cooled.  He  con¬ 
fessed  withal  he  had  committed  a  great  fault  in  coining  to  jt  camp  so  near 
Dy rrhachium,  where  Pompey  had  all  tilings  in  ahniidaiice;  wdiereas  if  he 
had  drawn  himself  fartlier  off,  they  might  h^l^'e  met  with  equal  difficulties. 

“  After  having  discoursed  in  this  nianner,  he  came  to  Apollonia,  and  from 
thence  privately  by  ii'ght  took  his  niareh  towards  Thessaly';  and  on  the  way, 
coming  to  a  little  city  called  Gom[,)hi,  that  refused  to  open  their  gates,  he 
took  it  by  storm  and  gtive  tlie  plunder  to  his  soldiers ;  who  having  long 
endured  scarcity,  fed  now  beyond  measure,  and  filled  themselves  wdth  -wine, 
especially  the  Alaiiianiii,  wliose  dniukenness  made  them  ridiculous  to  all  the 
rest ;  so  that  here  again  in  all  appearance  Pompey  lost  a  fair  occasion  of 
victory  b}’  not  puirsuing  an  enemy  he  desp,ised  ;  ]')ut  lying  still,  whilst  in  seven 
days  march  he  got  into  Thessaly,  and  encamped’ near  PIiarsalia.’^  <> 

riie  pride  of  the  victorious  fiarty  after  the  success  of  Dyrrhachium  knew 
no  bou.nds.  They  were  in  no  hurry  to  follow  the  advice  of  prudent  me.n 
and  to  get  possiissiau  of  Italy  again.  Tlie  danger,  if  it  liad  ever  existed, 
now  seemed  past.  The  rest  of  the  cjunpaign  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  safe  march  ;  the  wild  plans  of  revenge  with  which  they  had  hoped  to 
exceed  the  Suilaiiian  restoration  and  its  terrors  seemed  quite  near  their 
fulfilment.  .  . 

Such  was  the  mood  uf  the  army,  esjiecially  of  the  couceitsd  young  aris¬ 
tocracy,  when  Pompey’s  army  joined  with  Scipio’s  corps  at  Larissa,  whilst 
Cato  remained  with  eighteen  cohorts  at  Dyrrhaehiimi,  and  the  Pompeian 
fleet  of  tlirqe  hundred  ships  dropped  anchor  at  Corcyra. 
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PHAHSALIA 


Ccesa’’  had  stationed  himself  hy  the  towm  of  Pharsalia  on  the 
of  the  river  Enioeus,  which  traverses  the  plain  between  the  Ime  of  Mis  of 
CTOOSoephalee  in  the  north  and  the  mountains  of  Othrys  m  the  south,  and 
PoS^eTtook  up  his  stand  on  the  right  hank,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cynoscephal* 
hX^  Pompey  could  have  conquered  his  foe  by  prolonging  the  '™^and  he^ 
Awn  pxoerience  of  war,  was  himself  conscious  of  the  fact.  B^t  h. 
ceased  to  be  master  in  his  camp.  It  was  ruled  by  a  hydra-headed 
of'hieli-born  people,  and  the  hot-blooded  noble  youth  were  already, 
regm  ^  assured  disputing  the  division  of  the  honours  of  (  i^sar  anil 

as  if  I  allies’  lliey  pressed  for  a  decisive  blow,  and  they  gave 

Pom^De?  to^^mderstand  that  he  was  too  fond  of  playing  the  part  of  Agameiu- 
^ATi  the  kins'  of  kings,  the  commander-in-chief  of  so  many  praetors  and  toii- 
”T’  111  nf  vassals  and  the  prince  of  clients.^  Confident  of  success  they 
“•'\ldSth?  for  wen  thousand  foot-soldiers,  and  the  seven  thouW 
To—  of  which  far  exceeded  the  twenty  thousand  of 

CfBsar’s  beaten  force.  tiressure  He  had  put  himself  into  this 

irhThTSseTto  le^^  fateful  9tl/of  Ang^t  48  [6th  of 

Co  hv  fL  rectmed  cXdah  he  led  his  army  over  the  river  Empeus.  _ 
SueLss  seemed  to  favour  the  aristocrats  when  their  nL.nerous  &u^rior 
1  !flr,,rXfl  O-psar’s  right  wing,  which  faced  the  plain,  whilsd  the 
cavalry  surrounded  ^  resuTtless  and  the  weak  cavalry  of  Caesar 

military  prowess,  began  to  ^  Lment’s  reverse,  neglected  his 

hut  Pompey,  too  spoiled  by  ®'^coess  to  tea.  a  m^ern  Vanquished 

feSXjrSyfoZ 

Csesarians.  .  ,  fled.  His  soldiers,  in 

But  Pompey  had  already  mounted  iii®  fiphtirg  continuonslv.  tvith- 
increasing  didder,  destitute  of  command  alteit  - 

drew  to  the  hills  in  the  their  arms  trusting 

to 

Philippi.  Never  did  fortune  tiehold  ®?  J  -  hundred  thousand  men  vrere  assembltid  m 

Eomm  people  ooUeoted  in  one  pto.  f  p>»  j  nations.  Nor  were  there  ever 

the  two  armies,  besides  tiie  auxiliary  .  the^escane  ot  Tictims,  swaims  of  bees  se  tU^ 

Sts^fS^r‘rt%^r  (au  imluchy  onieui)  clad  In  hlach  lu  the 

centre  Of  the  army,” 3 
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appointed  in  tlieir  liope  of  getting  to  Larissa,  for  they  were  surrounded  in 
the  eYcniiig  by  Caesar’s  lines.  The  next  morning  twenty  thousand  men,  a 
whole  army,  laid  down  their  arms ;  fifteen  thousand,  capitulated  the  previous 
day,  whilst  not  more  than  six  thousand  lost  their  lives. 

The  victory  did  not  cost  Cajsar  more  than  one  tliousaiid  men.  The  enemy’s 
army  was  destroyed,  but  the  results  of  the  battle  were  not  foreseen.  They 
depended  upon  the  course'  Pompey  would  take.  Of  him  nothing  was  known 
but  that  he  had  taken  the  road  to  the  sea  and  had  escaped. 

It  is  evident  that  this  battle  was  iiiainly  lost  from  want  of  command. 
But  why  did  Pompey  so  quickly  give  it  up  for  lost  W'ithout  any  attempt  to 
arrest  the  course  of  fate  ?  We  have  no  record  from,  his  headquarters  which 
can  throw  light  upon  these  facts,  but  it  seems  that  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  had  grown  too  much  for  him  ;  that  a  deep  discontent  and  ill-humour 
took  possession  of  him,  and  both  the  party  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  himself  had  become  loathsome  to  him  before  the  battle  took  place. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  of  Ills  conduct  at  the  battle.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  His  aim  and  object  W'^ere  quite  opposed  to  those  of  the  party  to 
which  he  was  chained,  and  he  was  so  entirely  in  its  power  that  even  complete 
victory  w'oiild  have  only  benefited  them,  not  him.  Perhaps  the  shame  of 
appearing  before  his  owm  party  drove  him  to  this  hasty  flight ;  perhaps  he 
was  afraid  of  personal  danger  at  the  hands  of  his  colleagues,  for  this  Pompeian 
camp  was  torn  with  every  passion.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  escaped,  and  this 
flight  made  the  defeat  dangerous,  for  his  person  was  tiie  rallying  point  for 
the  resistance  of  his  party. 

He  hastened  to  Larissa  ;  then  disguised,  and  with  a  few  companions,  he 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiieiis,  the  celebrated  Yale  of  Tempe,  and 
from  thence  by  ship  to  Anipliipolis. 

At  Mytilene  he  took  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  son  Sextus  on  board,  but 
he  did  not  stop  there,  as  tlie  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  and  the  unexpected 
consequence  had  spread  all  over  Asia  Minor.  It  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
attempt  anything  here.  But  he  conceived  the  plan  of  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  large  fleet  and  joining  the  victorious  land  force  in  Africa. 
Choosing  another  course  and  another  country,  he  might,  perhaps,  hope  to  be 
more  independent.  So  he  decided  to  turn  to  Egypt  and  start  fresh  under¬ 
takings,  with  this  excellent  position  as  a  basis.  But  they  were  undertakings 
ill  which  he  had  no  real  confidence,  through  having  once  been  crossed  by 
fortune. 

Whilst  the  princes  and  powers  of  the  East  hastened  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  conquerox*  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  pursued  the  lonely  course  in  which  he  met  his  fate. 

From  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  he  sailed  to  Cyprus  and  from  thence  to  the 
Egyptian  shore  after  announcing  his  intended  arrival  to  the  king  who  was 
still  a  minor.  The  eunuch  Pothinus  persuaded  Ptolemy,  a  thirteen  year  old 
boy,  to  secure  as  lie  thought,  by  a  bloody  deed,  the  favour  of  the  victor 
whose  support  he  would  need  against  the  claims  of  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  wlio 
disputed  his  cla'im  to  the  throne. 

The  ships  of  Pompey  came  in  sight  east  of  Pelusium  by  the  Cassian 
i^lountains.  Egyptian  troops  were  assembled  on  the  shore,  and  in  their  mids^ 
stood  the  king.^  Then  the^e  pushed  off  from  the  shore  a  little  boat,  in  wind 
were  Achillas,  the  eommander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  two  Romai. 
officers.  One  of  them  greeted  the  imperator  and  invited  him  to  board  the 
boat  as  the  shallow  water  of  the  shore  prevented  a  large  sliip  being  sent. 
His  party  was  suspicious.  But  Pompey,  deaf  to  their  warning  and  adjura- 
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linn'r’embarked  in  the  boat  ^vith  t^s-o  companions.  Before  he  left  he  was 

heard  to  repeat  to  Cornelia  the  lines  of  Sophocles : 

“Who  to  the  tyrant  turns  his  step 

Becomes  his  slave  altho*  he  went  as  a  liberator. 

The  boat  approached  the  shore.  “Do  I  see  in  thee  0“e  of  the  4“?®^ 

”  saW  Pompey  to  one  of  the  officers  who  bowed  his  head  in  silence, 
Xreup?^n  Pompey  without  further  parley  took  a  kaf  m  ks  hand  and  wrote 
i.\hereupoii  P, .  ..  Greek  languaffe.  The  boat  arrived,  Pompey 

^At  that  moment  he  received  a  blow  from  behind  and 
r  Lt  other  Ln  straightway  fell  upon  him.  Resistance  was  impossible. 
PnT,!neVresiened  himself  to  his  fate  irithoiit  making  a  sound  he  cowered  his 
Pompey  ^®®  S,  .  ,  eround.  He  was  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  hw 

rf?aTd  he  die^  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  career  as  a  general.  The  body  was 
the  beach  a  prey  to  animals,  but  perhaps  some  faithM  followers 
mljTvetecretly  saved  ib.  the  head,  the  witness  of  their  scandalous  deed, 

the  Jad  fnd  of  r^an  whom  the  freaks  of  fortune  and  the  great 
Such  state  raised  to  a  height  beyond  his  natural  power, 

confusion  of  the  Roman  st  .  qnldier  clever  enough  to  accomplish 

He,  like  Marius,  was  abow^  bit  not  independent  enough  to  attain  them 

deeds  when  “rfike  courage, military  skill, and  per- 

against  odds.  He  \\as  of  bis wealth  put  the  aris- 

sonal  bravery,  and  Ms  mod  <t  the  higher 

tocrats  of  success  overthrow  effete  state  organisations 

qualities  winch  ®®®'i’-'®  He  was  hai-d,  selfish,  and  cruel, 

and  construct  new  °“®®  ^  of  Mm,  “not  better  than 

.As  ®P^^'fX’”.'‘Nei£i  did  he  retein  his  position  as  a  great  gaieral  when 
Harms  or  buiia.  ^  bis  utter  w^ant  of  independence 

the  time  came  to  prove  ^ X  upon  S  Ms  life  was  wrecked ; 
and  capacity  as  a  statesman  was  ^  as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 

m^  an%e  pre^of  togkgboth  these  qnaUties  to  bear  upon  his  course.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  FROM  PHARSALIA  TO  THE  DEATH  OP 

CATO 

C^SAB  IN  EGYPT 

The  noMea  betrayed  their  own  cause  at  Pharsalia  by  their  want  of 
courage  and  self-devotion.  It  L,  in  vain  that  Lucan  rounds  a  pSrDeriod 
mth  the  names  of  the  Lepidi,  the  Metelli,  the  Corvini,  and  the  Torquati 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  faden  in  the  last  agony  of  the  defence  •  of  all’ 
the  great  chiefs  whom  we  know  as  leaders  in  the  Pompeian  camp  Domitiua 
aloM  perished  on  that  day,  and  even  he  was  killed  in  flight. 

of  “iglity  ruin  were  scattered  far  away  from  the  scene 

of  disaster.  Pompey  and  a  few  adherents  fled,  as  we  have  seen  in  one 
Lariisa ;  a  larger  number  escaped  by  the  road  to  Illyrieum 

ftTpomtv  '"'‘f  Dyrrhaehium.  The  principal  teserve 

of  the  Pompeian  forces  was  there  commanded  by  M.  Cato,  and  there  also 

CReJo'Xr'I.  dissatisfied,  sud;  as  W  Sd 

_cwo,  who  wished  to  secure  their  oivn  safety  in  either  event.  The  fleets 
of  the  republic,  under  Octavius  and  C.  Cassius,  still  swept  the  seas  trium' 

’  f  Af  burnt  thirty-five  Ciesarian  vessels  in  the 

arbour  of  McMana.  But  the  naval  oomnianders  were  well  aware  that  their 

:  *^aeciaea  by  tlie  whole  military  force  of  the  Roman  world* 

md?theXL°Sf?heif  *e°?q“adroS"of  the^S 

ftstubt  s  rsoS  ‘i^m^’ 
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declined  the  perilous  honour,  and  refused  to  take  any  further  part  in  a  con¬ 
test  which,  from  the  first,  had  inspired  him  with  distrust  and  remorse.  Tlie 
young  Cneius  Pompey  had  urged  the  exercise  of  summary  vengeance  upon 
whomsoever  should  threaten  defection  at  such  a  crisis,  and  it  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  he  was  restrained  from  using  personal  violence  against  Cicero,  when 
he  declared  Ms  intention  of  embarking  at  once  for  Italy.  The  recreant  con¬ 
sular’s  life  was  barely  saved  by  Cato’s  vigorous  interference.  At  Corcyra 
many  of  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  battle  rejoined  their  confederates. 
Among  them  were  Scipio  and  Afranius,  the  former  of  whem  now  assumed 
the  command  of  their  combined  forces,  and  it  was  upon  him,  as  soon  as  the 
fact  of  Porapey’s  death  was  ascertained,  that  the  leadership  of  the  party 
most  naturally  devolved. 

Meanwhile,  Ctesar  follo’wed  up  his  success  with  unabated  activity.  He 
allo’wed  his  soldiers  at  the  most  only  two  days’  repose  on  the  scene  of  their 
triumph,  and  amidst  the  spoils  they  had  acquired.  His  care  was  divided 
between  improving  the  victory  he  had  gained  in  the  East,  and  securing  his 
acquisitions  in  the  West.  With  the  latter  view  lie  ordered  Antony  to 
return  to  Italy  with  a  large  part  of  his  forces,  and  watch  over  his  interests 
in  that  quarter,  where  he  apprehended  that  some  of  the  beaten  faction  might* 
hazard  a  descent  upon  the  centre  of  liis  resources.  He  also  required  Ms 
lieutenant  Calenus  to  complete,  without  delay,  the  subjugation  of  southern 
Greece.  Athens  had  not  yet  opened  her  gates  to  him,  but  the  event  of  the 
great  battle  determined  her  to  obey  his  summons.  The  long  resistance  this 
city  had  made  exposed  it,  by  the  law^s  of  ancient  warfare,  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror ;  but  Cmsar  ordered  it  to  be  spared,  for  the  sake,  as  he 
said,  of  its  illustrious  dead.  The  Peloponnesus  was  now  sjieedily  evacuated 
by  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and  Calenus  occupied  the  points  on  the  coast 
where  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of  fresh  intrusion.  Scipio_  had  landed 
at  Fatrm,  probably  to  receive  the  remnant  of  the  Pompeian  garrisons  in  that 
province,  but  straightw'ay  abandoned  it,  and  stretched  his  sails  for  Africa. 

Ciesar  devoted  liimself  to  tlie  pursuit  of  Pompey  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  impatience,  being  anxious  not  merely  to  prevent  his  assembling  a  new 
armament,  but  if  possible  to  secure  his  person.  He  pushed  forward  with 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  was  followed  by  a  single  legion.  He  reached 
Amphipolis  just  after  the  fugitive’s  departure,  and,  taking  the  route  of  Asia 
by  land,  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  a  few  small  vessels.  In  the  passage 
he  fell  in  with  the  squadron  of  C.  Cassius,  who  had  been  despatched  to  the 
Euxine  to  stimulate  or  co-operate  with  Pharmices,  king  of  Poiitus,  whose 
promised  succours  were  urgently  demanded-  It  was  remarked  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  instance  of  the  good  forlune  ever  supposed  to  wait  upon  the  nugnty 
conqueror,  that  the  mere  terror  of  his  name  induced  Cassius  to  surrender 
his  gaUeys  to  a  few  fishing-boats.  There  can  p  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
publican  commander  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  change  his  side,  when 
accident  threw  this  favourable  opportunity  in  his  way.  As  a  mail  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  autltority,  as  well  as  an  able  soldier,  lie  ivas  well  received  by  his 
adopted  leader,  and  the  good  offices  attributed  to  Rriitus  could  iiardiy  iia\e 
been  recfuired  to  conciliate  to  him  the  favour  of  Cicsar. 

Having  now  arrived  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  Csesar  advanced  more  leisuiely  ♦ 
He  had,  received  information  of  Pompey's  flight  to  Egypt,  and  was  aware 
tliat,  if  the  suppliant  wTre  received  there,  he  could  not  be  dislodgeu  ^^^ept 
by  regular  military  operations.  He  was  content  thereiore  to  await  tiie 
arrival  of  ampler  succours,  and  employed  liiiiiseli  in  the  ineamylnle  \\i  i 
repairing  the  injuries  which  Scipio  was  accused  of  having  innicted  upun  ne 

«.  w.  —  VOL.  V.  2n 
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iinfortiiiiate  provinclftls.  He  earned  tlieir  favoiirablti  opinion  by  tLe  remis¬ 
sion  of  taxes,  and  by  restraining  tlie  exactions  of  tlie  fiirmers  of  the  reveime. 
He  saved  a  second  time  from  spoliation  the  treasures  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
wliicli  Ampins,  a;n  adherent  of  the  opposite  part}',  Inid  heeii  on  the  point  of 
seizing.  Tliese  benefits  he  accompanied  with  ,  liirthe?  favours  and  distinc¬ 
tions,*  and  then  liaiided  over  the  goveriinieiit  of  the  province  to  Calvinus, 
to  wliom  lie  entrusted  three  legions,  to  defend  it  aga.inst  Fharnuces  and 
tlie  otlier  oriental  allie.s  of  the  senate.  Casar  retained  only  two  legions 
about  Iiis  own  person,  and  those  so  liiiicli  reduced  in  number  as  to  con¬ 
tain  iiiiicli  less  than  lialf  their  proper  complements-  The  whole  of  this 
force  consisted  of  only  3200  infantry,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  and 
with  thes'i  he  sailed  vrithoiit  Iiesitation  for  Egypt.  It  was  only  "a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Pompey  that  he  appeared  tlius  attended  off  tlie  port 
of  "Alexandria,  dso  sooner  was  his  arri\'al  known  than  Theodotus  hastened 
to  metrt  liiiii  on  board  liis  vessel,  and  lirouglit  to  liini  the  head  and  ring  of  Ms 
murdered  rival.  The  latter  niiglit  lie  of  important  service  to  assure  the 
w[ti,'eriiig  of  tlic-  event  tvliicli  liad  occurred,  and  L'ic.sar  took  and  preserved  it 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  from  the  iiiarigded  liead  he  turned  away  with  horror, 
and  gave  orders,  with,  tears  in  his  eyes,  tliat  it  should  b,e  consuined  with  tlie 
costiitst  spices.  The  ashes  lie  caused  to  be  deposited  in  a  slirine  wliicli  he 
erected  to  the  avenging..  Nemesis.  Tlie  murderers  were  confounded  and 
alarmed  at  the  feeling  lie  exliibited,  nor  were  tlie}^  less  astonished,  perhaps, 
at  the  perfect  confidence  with  which  he  disembarked  upon  their  coast,  and 
claimed  with  Ids  handful  of  'foliovr’ers  to  settle  the  eonceriis  of  a  powerful 
kingdom. 

it  had  been  Ciesar's  policy  to  spare  Hie  wealtli  of  the  provinces  wliich  he 
wisiiecl  i'j  attacli  to  Ins  side,  and  his  system  was  directly  opposed  to  tlie  con¬ 
fiscation  of  liis  euemies’  estates  ;  but  Ins  want  of  money  was  urgent,  and  it 
was  ill  arranging  the  €|uarrels  of  a  dependent  kingdom  that  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  iidgiiT  lit;  found  for  exacting  it.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  urgent 
liiiriYe  wliicli  impelled  him  to  intrude  upon  tlie  affairs  of  a'jealous  people,  in 
which  his  priiieipal  designs  were  in  no  way, implicated.  When  Auletes  came 
lu  Rum e  to  negotiate  .his  restoration  to  tlie  throne,  he  liad  purchased  the 
Mijip  Jit  ui  the  leaders  of  the  senate  by  tiie  ioo.st  lavish  bribes."'  Cmsar  liim- 
scli  ii.iu  received  the  pruiiiise  of  seventeen  millions  and  a  half  of  drachm®  ; 

ubiigaiioii  which  had  never  yet  beuji  di.'^cliaity-'d.  Jle  now  confined  his 
oya.m  i  lu  ten  inilhons,  but  stonily  rejectud  tiic  ic;  :»  stuxtations  of  Potliiniis, 
-  j  I'Md  f-ir  a  loiigei*  time  for  the  patiocni  tf  su  iai'ge  a  sum.  But  even 
u.  :  of  lulling  ttesur  was  vunced  of  He  difii;- Jties  into  tvhhdi 

‘  0-  lau.mj'g.  lli>  niihia/y  foivj  was  f  juituniinn’hie  ;  it  was  upon  the 

^  tn.M  .  iMiL-'Ui  of  11. <.  j  -I  .  he  cuitid  alone  rely. 

'  '■  h  >-h  mitiUuJ  lh'3  of  Ahnuuidriii  viih  .ill  the  insignia  of  his 

llie  p  'vho  w*-!  -  persiiadfd  tlnit  he 

tv  1  ..ueJUij.i  1  .nfaiil!  to  tilt  h  n  .  A  riot  ensued,  in 

h‘  '  *"  ';C  snidersh  -i  s.  .  .esar  felt  That  lie  had 

-  u*  ebirc'.i.-r  of  to-  imiion  and  i-n-ie  rduft  tlieir  jealousy  of 

^  ^  b  ’'Viihd  hA  liV.nw  1 1  a  b’  ci  ’•"  wm  ,  lie  si.miii'jiied  the  rival 

y'd  ^  ^  ill  :r  u  i  mes  in  the  name  of  the 

-  ’'f  •  •  h  u  hh  camp  m  j'  1  suim,  :lu»  'm  '3  Cmsar  a  meeting  in 

-  Tdn-xuiid.xu.  wiicrc  jic  syi  1  It  .imi  jiujs^hi  watched  and  detained 

a-'  •  ■■  Ciu  ip.ura  luui  ulrcat  }  mituuj'cj,!  u  1  suFs  mediation,  and 

brcilier  or  his  imiuHiei--  uLslrucmd,  ac!‘  approach  to  Ids  pres- 
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Lee  she  caused  herself  to  be  carried  by  stratagem  into  lus  chamber.  The 
Ce  of  Cleopatra’s  beauty,  avhich  was  destined  to  become  second  only  to 
wSL’s  in  renown,  was  already  bruited  widely  abroad.  She  1ml  teen  seen 
Mark  Antony  during  the  brief  inroad  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt;  and 
^LSegates  of  the  republic  had  brought  back  to  Rome  glomng  reports  of 
fhTsirlish  charms  of  the  Lagid  princess.  She  was  indeed,  at  the  tune  of  her 
introduction  to  Ciesar,  not  twenty  years  old,  and  her  wit  and  genius  in  the 
Sts  of  conquest  were  yet  unknown.  Perhaps  it  was  fortmatefor 

their  celebrity  that  the  man  upon  whom  she  was  first  to  prove  their  power 
WM  already  predisposed  to  submit.  C»sar  forthwith  undertook  the  diam- 
ubn^P  of  the  distressed  beauty,  for  it  suited  lus  purpose  to  play  off  her 
?lMms  asainst  the  haughty  minions  of  her  rival.  In  devoting  himself  to  her 
ea^  hi  did  not  denf  himself  the  reward  of  his  gallantry  ;  but  while  he 
indulged  in  the  luxuries  and  dissipations  of  the  most  sensual  of  capitals,  he 
kent  fis  eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  main  object,  and  at  the  same  tune  caieMly 
tmarded  his  own  person  from  the  machinations  of  his  ui^crupulous  enemies. 

®  The  minisLrs  of  the  young  king  were  well  assured  that  the  reconciliation 
of  the  brother  and  sister  would  be  the  signal  for  their  own  disgrace.  TUiey 
emnloyed  every  artifice  to  rouse  the  passions  of  a  jealous  mob,  and 

fauaticisia  of  priests  and  people  against  a  foreigner,  whom  they 
the  fanaticism  p  F  f  accursed  meats,  and 

thfrsrfkSia  .p». 

“S°  ‘iSSSle  m»“g  io»V.“uS“  MteOTty 

to  his  plans,  and  ^sited  wRh  affected  interest  all  the 

ulterior  designs.  ^  Pt Alpmies  and  even  proposed,  it  was 

vaunted  wonders  of  the  city  f  sLees  of  the 

said,  to  relif  T  his  of  ghoryTMs  imagination  had  been 

Nile.  At  the  first  outset  of  his  c^eer  ot  gio^,  S 

fired  at  Gades  by  the  L  deLnded  to  the  tomb  of  tlie 

summit  of  power  was  within  tes  ’  vanity  of  vanities  beside 

illustrious  conqueror,  and  mused  perhaps  on  rne  vam  j 

his  shrouded  remains.  .  ,  ,  .  fl^tmised  cautiyity  within  the 

The  young  king,  though  kept  m  his  adherents 

mils  of  his  palace,  had  viewed  the  apparent  influence  of 

the  alarm  and  indignation  with  wkich  h  j^iacedonian  dynasty  which  had 
his  sister  over  the  Roman  with  its  Egyi> 

reigned  for  three  centuries  in  .  Wus  had  degenerated  from  the 

tial  subjects.  sway  had  eyer 

genius  and  virtues  of  the  first  ^vereigns  o  reposed  in  equal 

Ln  mild  and  tolerant, 

security  under  the  shadow  of  their  principally 

the  king’s  armies,  had  f  of  l^etes,  and 

of  the  troops  which  Gabinius  had  ..  These  men  had  for  the 

which  had  been  left  behind  P^^q  ..  fiad  imbibed  their  senti- 

most  part  formed  connections  mth  the  na  ^  manners.  The  camp  was 

ments  at  the  same  tme  that  ^  furitive  slaves  from  all  parts 

filled,  moreover,  with  a  crowd  of  deserters  ana  lugiviv 
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of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  Alexandria  was  the  common  resort  of  tSe  desperate 
and  abandoned,  who  purchased  impunity  for  their  crimes  by  enlisting  in  the 
king’s  seryice.  These  were  the  men  who  had  placed  Anletes  on  his  throne, 
who  had  murdered  the  sons  of  the  Roman  legate  Gabinius,  and  expelled 
Cleopatra  from  her  royal  inheritance.  They  were  the  reckless  agents  of  the 
populace  of  Alexandria  in  each  capricious  mood  of  turbulence  or  loyalty. 
They  were  now  prepared  to  Join  in  the  general  outcry  against  the  intrusion 
of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  by  their  leader  and  Arsinoe,  the  younger 

sister  of  their  sovereign,  they  entered 
the  city,  and  imparted  vigour  and  con¬ 
centration  to  the  hostile  el)ullitions  of 
the  multitude. 

Ga3sar  awaited  anxiously  the  ex* 
pected  succours;  in  the  meantime  he 
sought  to  avert  the  danger  by  conces¬ 
sion,  and  while  he  proposed  that  Pto¬ 
lemy  and  Cleopatra  should  resmne  their 
joint  sovereignty,  he  was  prepared  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  Arsinoe  by  sur¬ 
rendering  to  her,  together  with  another 
younger  brother,  the  province  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  But  before  these  arrangements 
were  completed,  the  discontent  of  the 
Alexandrians  revived  with  more  alarm¬ 
ing  violence.  A  skirmish  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  streets  between  the  Roman 
soldiers  and  the  Egyptians  determined 
CsDsar  to, take  the  bold  step  of  seizing 
and  burning  the  royal  fleet.  It  was 
thus  only  that  he  could  hope  to  keep 
the  coasts  open  for  the  approach  of  his 
reinforcements.  The  city  of  Alexandria 
stretched  along  the  sea-shore,  and  its 
port  was  formed  by  an  island  named 
Pharos,  which  lay  over  against  it,  and 
was  connected  with  the  mainland  in 
the  middle  by  a  narrow  causeway  and 
bridge.  The  island  was  occupied  by 
the  villas  of  the  Alexandrians  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  great'  city.  Its  position 
enabled  it  to  command  tbe  entrances  of 
the  double  port  which  were  apparently 
■  _  ^  ^  much  narrower  than  at  the  present  day . 

Asa  military  position  therefore  it  was  invaluable,  and  while  the  tumult  was 
raging  in  the  streets  Caesar  transported  into  it  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and 
seized  the  tower  or  fortress  which  secured  its  possession.  At  the  same  time 
lie  continued  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  palace  on  the  mainland,  which  held 
tlie  keys  of  communication  with  Pliaros  by  the  causeway.  He  strengthened 
the  defences  with  additional  works,  destroying'in  every  direction  the  private 
houses  of  the  citizens,  which  being  built  entirely  of  stone,  even  to  the  floors 
and  roofs,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  big  massive  construc¬ 
tions.  The  Egyptian  troops  set  to  work  with  no  less^  energy'  in  forming 
triple  barricades  of  hewn  stone  at  the  entrance  of  every  street,  and  thus 
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entreiicliing  themselves  in  a  fortress  in  the  heart  of  their  city.  They  looked 
forward  already  to  the  arrival  of  winter,  and  were  convinced  that  the  enemy 
must  fall  eventually  into  their  hands,  when  he  could  no  longer  derive  sup¬ 
plies  from  beyond  the  sea. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  shade  of  Pompey  began  to  be  avenged  on 
his  murderers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  Ciesar  had  seized 
the  person  of  Pothinus,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  young  king,  and 
detecting  him  in  correspondence  with  Achillas  he  put  him  summarily  to 
death.  Soon  after,  Arsinoe,  who  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  Egyptian 
general  to  elevate  herself  into  the  royal  seat,  having  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  induced  her  confidant  Gf-anymedes  to  assassinate 
him.  The  adhesion  of  the  army  she  secured  by  a  munificent  largess,  ap¬ 
pointed  Ganymedes  her  minister  and  general,  and,  assuming  the  diaidem 
of  her  ancestors,  caused  herself  to  be  proclaimed  sole  queen  of  Egypt. 

The  Alexandrians  pressed  the  blockade  with  pertinacity.  They  could 
not  hope  to  dislodge  tlie  enemy  by  force,  but  they  expected  to  reduce 
him  by  cutting  off  his  means  of  subsistence.  A  contemporary  writer 
describes  the  artificial  contrivances  by  which  the  population  of  Alexandria 
obtained  their  water,  an  abundance  of  which  is  of  such  primary  necessity 
in  the  climate  of  Egypt.  It  is  well  known  that  rain  rarely  falls  there, 
nor  were  there  living  springs  for  the  supply  of  fountains.  The  common 
people,  indeed,  were  content  with  the  water  of  the  Nile  in  the  turbid  state 
in  which  it  flows  through  their  slimy  plain  ;  but  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
classes  were  supplied  by  means  of  subterranean  channels,  with  which  the 
whole  city  was  mined,  and  through  which  the  stream  of  the  river  was 
carried  into  reservoirs,  where  the  noxious  sediment  was  gradually  deposited. 
Such  of  these  channels  as  led  to  the  parts  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
Romans  the  Alexandrians  obstructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  river  from  flowing 
into  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  filled  them  with  sea-water,  raised 
by  hydraulic  machinery,  in  the  construction  of  which  they  were  eminently 
expert.  This  operation  caused  at  first  great  consternation  among  the 
Romans,  and  still  more  among  the  native  population  shut  up  within  their 
defences.  But  its  effect  was  defeated  hy  Caesar’s  sagacity.  He  cau^ 
his  soldiers  to  dig  pits  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  the  brackish  water  wMcli 
oozed  up  in  them  furnished  a  sufficient  supply,  not  altogether^  unfit  for 
drinking.  At  the  same  time  the  arrival  of  a  legion  from  Asia,  with  a 
convoy  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  at  a  point  a  little  to  ifiie  west 
of  Alexandria,  revived  the  courage  of  the  besieged,  and  Tutored  the  fortunes 
of  their  commander. 

The  Rhodian  vessels  which  had  betaken  themselves  to_  Caesar’s  sMe  were 
now  of  great  service  to  him  in  establishing  a  communication  with  tnese 
reinforcements.  The  islanders  of  Rhodes  had  succeeded  to  the  nautical 
skill  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  were  among  the  expert  mariners  of  the 
time.  Combined  with  the  small  flotilla  wliieh  ■  Ciesar  liad^  brought  with 
him,  and  the  ships  which  had  lately  arrived,  these  new  allies  presented  a 
formidable  force.  The  Egyptians,  however,  though  the  roy^^  fleet  had 
been  destroyed,  possessed  considerable  resources  for  the  equipment  of  a 
naval  armament.  They  collected  from  every  quarter  all  the  vessels  they 
could  muster,  and  hastEy  constructed  othens,  till  they  found  themsel^s 
in  a  condition  to  dispute  once  more  the  approach  to  the  harbour.  Nor 
were  they  less  vigorous  in  the  attack  they  made  upon  the  enemy’s  defences 
J>y  land.  The  crisis  of  danger  called  forth  all  Cmsar’s  energies ;  he  never 
exposed  his  j>erson  more  boldly,  or  encountered  more  imminent  peril.  At 
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one  moment  lie  was  so  hard  pressed  as  to  be  forced  to  leap  from  his  tcs- 
sel  into  the  sea,  and  swim  for  his  life,  carrying  liis  most  valuable  papers 
ill  his  hand  above  the  "water,  and  leavi^'g  his  cloak  in  the  possession  of 
the  assailants,  who  retained  it  as  a  trophy,  as  the  Arverni  had  pre¬ 
served  Ms  sword. 

The  Egyptians  indeed  were  ultimately  worsted  in  every  encounter,  but 
they  could  still  return  to  the  attack  with  increased  numbers;  and  Csesar’s 
resources  were  so  straitened  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  terms 
of  aceominodation,  the  insincerity  of  which  was  transparent.  The  Alex¬ 
andrian  jiopulace  declared  themselves  weary  of  the  rule  of  their  young 
princess,  and  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Ganymedes.  Their  rightful 
sovereign  once  restored  to  them,  they  would  unite  heartily  with  the  re¬ 
public,  and  defy  the  fury  of  the  upstart  and  the  usurper.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Roman  general  was  deceived  by  these  protestations ; 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Alexandrians  was  already  proverbial  in  the  West.  But 
he  expected  perhaps  that  the  rivalry  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe  would  create 
dissension  in  their  camps ;  he  may  have  preferred  coping  with  the  young 
king  in  open  war,  to  keeping  a  guard  over  him,  and  watching  the  intrigues 
with  which  he  beguiled  liis  captivity ;  possibly  the  surrender  was  made 
in  concession  to  a  pressure  he  could  not  resist,  and  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  gaming  time.  But  when  Ptolemy  was  restored  to  his  subjects,  and 
iinmediatel,y  led  them  to  another  attack  upon  the  Roman  position,  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  said  to  have  felt  no  little  satisfaction  at  the  reward  of  what  they 
deemed  their  geneml’s  weak  compliance. 

Cleopati-a,  whose  blandishments  were  still  the  solace  of  the  Roman  general 
throughout  his  desperate  adventure,  rejoiced  to  see  her  brother  thus  treacher¬ 
ously  array  himself  in  rash  hostility  to  her  protector.  The  toils  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  close  around  the  young  king.  Mitliridates  of  Pergamus,  an  adherent 
in  whose  fidelity  and  conduct  Cmsar  placed  great  reliance,  was  advancino- 
with  the  reinforcements  he  had  been  commissioned  to  collect  iii  Syria  anS 
the  adjacent  provinces.  He  reduced  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  by  land  as 
Pharos  was  by  sea,  and  crossed  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  routing  a 
division  of  the  king’s  troops  which  attempted  to  check  his  progress.  Ptol¬ 
emy  led  forth  his  army  to  give  battle  to  the  new  invader,  and  was  followed 
by  Cassiir.  The  Romans  came  up  with  the  Egyptians,  crossed  the  river  in 
the  fice  of  their  superior  numbers,  and  attacked  them  in  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  which,  from  their  knowledge  both  of  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman 
art  of  war,  were  probably  not  deficient  in  scientific  construction.  But  the 
shock  of  the  veterans  was  irresistible.  The  Egyptians  fled,  leaving  great 
lumibers  slaughtered  within  the  lines,  and  falling  into  their  own  ditches  in 
confused  and  m^gled  heaps.  The  fugitives  rushed  to  the  channel  of  the 
Nile,  where  their  vessels  were  stationed,  and  crowded  into  them  without 
order  or  measui'e.  One  of  them  in  which  Ptolemy  had  taken  refuge  was 
thus  overladen  and  sank. 

This  signal  defeat,  and  still  more  the  death  of  their  unfortmiate  sovereign, 
reduced  the  defendei*s  of  the  monarchy  to  despair.  The  populace  of  Alex¬ 
andria  issued  from  their  gates  to  meet  the  conqueror  in  the  attitude  of  sup¬ 
pliants  and  with  the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  they  were  wont  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  legitimate  rulers.  He  entered  the  city,  and 
directed  his  course  tlirongh  the  principal  streets,  where  the  hostile  bamcades 
were  levelled  at  his  approach,  till  he  reached  the  quai'ters  in  which  his  own 
garrison  was  stationed.  He  now  reconstituted  the  government  by  appoint¬ 
ing  Cleopati*a  to  the  sovereignty,  in  conjunction  with  another  younger 
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brother,  while  he  sent  Arsinoe  under  custody  to  await  his  future  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  throne  of  his  favminte  he  pretended  to  secure  by  leaving  a 
Roman  force  in  Alexandria.  The  pride  of  the  republic  was  gratified  by 
thus  advancing  another  step  towards  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  country 
it  had  long  coveted.  Ca3sar  was  anxious  that  so  much  Roman  blood  as  had 
been  shed  in  his  recent  campaigns  should  not  appear  to  have  suAk  into 
the  earth,  and  borne  no  fruit  of  glory  and  advantage  to  the  state.  The 
whole  of  this  episode  in  his  eventful  history,  his  arrogant  dictation  to  the 
rulers  of  a  foreign  people,  his  seizing  and  keeping  in  captivity  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  his  discharging  him  on  purpose  that  he  might  compromise 
himself  by  engaging  in  direct  hostilities,  and  his  taking  advantage  of  his 
death  to  settle  the  succession  and  intrude  a  foreign  army  upon  the  new 
monarch,  form  altogether  a  pregnant  example  of  the  craft  and  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  of  Roman  ambition. 5 

The  ancients  have  given  us  no  satisfactory  solution  of  Csesar’s  object  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  entangled  in  this  war.  We  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  really  intoxicated  by  a  passion  for  Cleopatra,  and  surrendered  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  policy  to  her  fascinations.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  had  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  treasures  of  Alexandria,  to  furnish  himself  with  the  resources 
of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need ;  for  he  still  firmly  abstained  from  the 
expedients  of  plunder  and  confiscation  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  great  victory  of  Pharsalia  though  rich  in  laurels  had  proved  barren  of 
emolument.  He  had  yet  another  campaign  to  undertake  against  the  beaten 
party,  and  his  troops,  so  often  balked  of  their  prize,  might  require  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  rewards  of  their  final  triumph.  But  when  once  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  the  Egyptians,  it  was  no  longer  politic,  indeed  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  withdraw.  Csesar  threw  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  heart  and  soul 
into  the  struggle,  and  risked  everything  in  a  warfare  which  he  felt  to  be 
ignoble.  But/wlien  at  last  fortune  favoured  his  arms,  he  still  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  remain  three  months  longer  to  consolidate  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  He  had  acquired  a  footing  in  the  wealthiest  kingdom  in  the  world ; 
he  had  placed  there  a  sovereign  of  his  own  choice,  whose  throne  he  secured 
by  means  of  a  guard  of  Romans,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  reduction  of 
the  country  at  no  distant  period  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  As  long 
as  the  remnant  of  the  Pompeians  were  still  scattered  and  unprepared,  he  lost 
little  by  neglecting  to  prosecute  the  war  against  them-  He  might  wish  them 
to  gather  head  again,  that  he  might  again  strike  them  down  in  a  single  blow. 
Indeed  he  now  found  leisure  for  a  campaign  against  Pharnaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates. 

THE  WAB  WITH  PHAENACES 

Though  professing  himself  an  ally  of  Pompey,  the  king  of  the  Bosporus 
had  failed  to  bring  his  contingent  to  the  republican  camp.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  he  hoped  to  profit  hy  the  ruin  of  his  father’s  foe,  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  republic.  He  mustered  his  forces  and  drove  Deiotarus  and  Ano- ; 
barzanes  from  Armenia  the  lesser  and  Cappadocia.  These  princes  sought  i 
the  succour  of  Cassar’s  lieutenant  Calvinus,  and  though  they  had  just  fought! 
on  the  Pompeian  side,  he  received  instructions  to  restore  them.  Calvimiis' 
however  was  routed  by  Pharnaces,  who  recovered  liis  father’s  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  proceeded  to  expel  from  them  the  Roman  settlers.  ^  Caesar 
quitted  Alexandria  in  April  (47),  landed  at  Tarsus,  traversed  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  reached  the  baroarian  host  at  Zela  in  Pontus.  A  blood^^ 
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battle  ensued  in  wliicli  tbe  Roman  was  completely  victorioiis.  The  undisci¬ 
plined  hordes  of  the  eastern  sovereign  once  routed  never  rallied  again. 
Fliarnoces  escaped  from  the  field,  but  he  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and 
perished  soon  afterwards  in  an  obscure  adventure.  The  war  was  finished  in 
five  days,  and  the  terms  in  which  Ciesar  is  said  to  have  announced  it  to  the 
senate  "can  hardly  he  called  extravagant:  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.” 

When  he  comparkl  this  eastern  promenade  ”  with  the  eight  years’  struggle 
in  which  he  had  conquered  Gaul  by  inches,  he  might  exclaim  on  the  good  for- 
tiiiie  of  Pompey  who  had  acquired  at  so  little  cost  the  reputation  of  a  hero. 
After  regulating  with  all  despatch  the  affairs  of  the  province,  he  hastened 
back  to  Italy,  where  his  protracted  absence  had  given  occasion  to  serious 
disorders. 

The  measures  wliicli  the  dictator  had  enacted  for  the  adjustment  of  debts 
were  not  received  with  equal  satisfaction  in  every  quarter.  As  soon  as  he 
was  removed  from  the  centre  of  affairs,  the  passions  of  the  discontented  found 
\eiit,  and  a  prietor  named  Cieli us  fanned  the  flame  for  objec'^s  of  personal 
ambition.  Gieliiis  ivas  a  clever,  restless  intriguer,  and  sbrewd  observer  of 
other  men,  as  appears  in  liis  amusing  letters  to  Cicero,  but  ^altogether  defi¬ 
cient  in  knowledge  of  himself,  and  much  deceived  in  the  estimate  lie  formed 
of  liis  own  powers.  He  raised  the  criminal  hopes  of  the  worst  and  neediest 
citizens  by  proposing  an  abolition  of  debts  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  direct 
the  passions  he  had  excited,  or  to  cope  with  the  firmness  of  Seryilius  and  the 
Ciesariaii  senate.  He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  magistracy, 
expelled  from  the  curia,  and  finally  repulsed  from  the  tribunate.  He  quitted 
Rome  ill  disgust  and  fury,  and  had  the  temerity  to  plunge  into  an  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Joiriiiig  himself  with  Milo,  wlio  had  left  his  p>lace  of  exile  and  armed 
his  gladiators  in  the  south  of  Italy,  he  traversed  Campania  and  Magna  Grse- 
cia,  soliciting  the  aid  of  outlaws  and  banditti.  But  the  authorities  of  the 
capital  had  hardly  time  to  take  measures  against  the  rebels,  before  they  were 
reassured  by  the  destruction  of  the  one  before  Cosa-  the  other  at  Thurii. 


C-^SAR  RETrBNS  TO  ROME 

Caesar’s  protracted  absence  from  the  capital  strongly  marked  the  confi¬ 
dence  he  felt  in  the  stability  of  liis  arrangements  there.  Notwithstanding 
these  symptoms  of  transient  and  partial  disaffection  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  was  firmly  attached  to  him,  and  to  this  result  the  ferocious  menaces 
of  the  Pompeians  had  in  no  slight  degree  contributed.  We  may  imagine  with 
what  anxious  suspense  the  upper  classes  at  Rome  had  awaited  the  event  of 
the  campaign  in  lilyricum ;  nor  were  they  altogether  relieved  by  the  report 
of  the  victory  of  Pharsalia.  For  this  wmlcome  news  was  accompanied  or 
closely  followed  by  the  assurance  that  the  victor  was  plunging  still  farther 
into  the  distant  East,  -while  the  forces  of  his  enemy,  supported  by  their  innu¬ 
merable  navies,  were  gathering  once  more  in  his  rear.  Nevertheless,  his 
adherents  insisted  on  the  statues  of  Pompey  and  Sulla  being  ignominiously 
removed  from  the  Forum,  and  liis  secret  enemies  were  controlled  by  spies, 
and  compelled  to  join  in  the  public  demonstrations  of  satisfaction.  Much  of 
tlie  anxiety  which  still  prevailed  was  removed  by  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Pompey,  confirmed  by  the  transmission  of  his  signet  to  Rome.  None  could 
now  distrust  the  genius  and  the  fortune  of  the  irresistible  conqueror.  There 
was  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  paying  court  to  liim.  His  flatterers  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  senate  and  the  Forum,  and  only"  vied  -with  one  another  in  suggest- 
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was  armed  with  full  powers  for  suppressing  the  repuUxoan  party  wkch 
He  was  arme  Africa.  In  October,  48,  C®sar  was  created  dicta- 

fo?  a  second  Ime ;  and  the  powers  of  the  tribunate  were  decreed  to  km 
\Z  the  term  of  his  life.  He  appointed  Antony  his  m^ter  of  the  horse,  and 
mandant  of  the  citv.  Brave,  but  violent  and  dksolute,  Antony  possessed 
•vis’our  nor  the  prudence  which  circumstances  demanded. 

““S  rumo^^  began  to  circulate  at  Rome  of  the  perils  wkch 
r-Ps^was  incurring  at  Alexandria, rendered  his  conduct  imoertam;  hehesi- 
nut  doivn  withafirm  hand,  the  disturbers  of  the  repubhc,  whom 
bis  master  might  make  more  powerful  than  himself.  The  son- 
Hw^of  Cicero  Cornelius  Dolabella,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  had  followed 
SJ^Txlpirof  Clodius  in  getting  himself  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  and  had 


KoMAN  Battering-ham  with  Testudo 

to .ctod a. .*»;«.  In 

.i»  I—  -‘I-  »• 

the  dictator  himself  in  September,  ,  ,  citizens  Ceesar’s  return  was 

Contrary  to  the  XnT^eH  “ 

marked  by  no  proscription.  He  contoed  tosert 

estates  of  the  men  who  still  ®  lie  set  up  to  public  auction. 

pey  himself,  whose  sons  were  in  the  hortde  camp,  he^^^i| 

A  portion  of  them  was  bought  by  y*  j^.  ggi..rices  might  command  the 

paj^ment  of  the  price.  He  conceived  that  “f  “Ja,  however,  that 
trifling  indulgence  of  release  from  a  j  ^  the  affront.  The  dic¬ 
ks  patron  was  in  earnest,  and  P^^^Pp^  .  moment  was  fully  occu- 

tator  remained  only  three  months  in  Rome.  ^  imt  tve  know  not 
pied  in  the  vast  work  of  reconstructing  *eg  C»sar’s  legisla- 

what  were  the  special  measiwes  ®*“®^,  .  ^l^gj.gafter  at  a  single  view.  Two 
tion  may  fitly  be  reserved  to  be  of  the  year,  and  for 

So™  ““  i“f  1*“ 
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Tlie  soldiers  demanded  the  fuiiilineut  of  Ms  repeated  promises.  TJiose  of  the 
tenth  legion  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  ran  from  Campania  to  Eome  to 
extort  their  claims.  Ciesar  convoked  them  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  approached 
them  unattended,  mounted  his  tribunal,  and  demanded  the  statement  of  their 
grievance.  At  the  sight  of  their  redoubted  general  their  voices  faltered, 
their  murmurs  died  away ;  they  could  only  ask  for  their  discharge.  “  I  dis¬ 
charge  you,  citizens,”  replied  the  imperator ;  and  they  cowered  under  this 
disparaging  appellation,  abashed  and  humiliated.  To  the  fierce  anti  haughty 
soldier  the  peaceful  name  of  citizen  seemed  a  degradation.  They  entreated 
to  be  restored  to  their  ensigns,  and  submitted  to  severe  punishment  in  expia¬ 
tion  of  their  fault.  This  simple  incident  is  a  key  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
This  application  of  tlie  title  of  citizen,  and  the  eifect  it  produced,  show  plainly 
that  the  basis  of  Cmsar’s  force  was  purely  military,  and  that  Csesar  himself 
knew  it.  This  was  the  point  at  which  every  party  leader  in  turn  had  tried 
for  years  to  arrive,  and  Csesar  had  succeeded. 


THE  AFRICAN  WAR 

As  soon  as  this  sedition  was  repressed  Caesar  departed  to  crush  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Ms  eneiiiies  assembled  in  Africa.  The  defeated  host  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  in  various  directions,  but  the  largest  division  of  the  fugitives  had  made 
its  way  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  there  deliberated  on  its  further  movements. 
Cato,  to  whom  the  command  w'as  offered,  waived  it  in  favour  of  Cicero,  as 
his  superior  in  rank  ;  but  the  orator  declined  to  associate  himself  further  in 
the  honours  and  perils  of  fruitless  struggle,  and  departed  mournfully  for 
Italy.  His  life  was  with  liifficiilty  preserved  from  the  fury  of  Cneius,  the 
eider  son  of  the  great  Pompey,  a  man  of  ungovernable  passions  and  slender 
capacity.  Shortly  afterwards  Scipio  a.:.suniecl  the  command  of  the  main  body, 
and  carried  it  to  Utica  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Cato  at  the  head  of  an¬ 
other  division  skirted  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  picked  up  some 
scattered  adlierents  of  the  cause.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  Pompey,  Wt 
when  the  news  of  liis  chiefs  assassination  reached  him,  he  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Libya,  ^and  demanded  admission  within  the  wails  of  Gyrene.  The 
natives  shut  their  gates  ;  but  Cato,  always  loath,  to  exercise  any  unprofitable 
seyerit}^  generously  abstained  from  chastising  them.  Anxious  now  to  effect 
a  junetioii  with  tiie  remainder  of  his  friends,  lie  coasted  westward  as  far  as 
the  lesser  Sjrtis,  and  then  plunged  with  his  little  army  into  the  sandy 
desert.  The  seven  days’  march  tlirougli  this  inhospitable  region,  torrid  with 
heat  and  infested  with  serpents,  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  noblest  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  The  poet  of  the  Pharsalia  exalts  it  above 
the  three  triumphs  of  Pompey  and  the  victoiies  of  Marius  over  the  .tyrant 
of  Kumidia.  He  turns  with  pardonable  enthusiasm  fi’om  the  deified  mon¬ 
sters,  the  Caligulas  and  Neros  of  his  own  day,  to  hail  its  achiever  as  the  true 
I  ather  of  Ms  Country,  the  only  wortliy  object  of  a  free  man’s  idolatry. 

The  arrival  of  Cato  at  the  headquarters  of  the  tepublicans  in  Utica  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  Cneius  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
4i^  the  reiiiaiiis  of  the  great  host  of  Pharsalia  we.re  assembled  with  .many 
reinforcements  under  the  hanners  of  Scipio.  These  forces  amounted  to  not 
less  than  ten  complete  legions,  and  J iiba,  ivho  could  bring  one  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants  hito  the  field,  besides  innumerable  squadrons  of  light 
ca\  alry,  had  promised  liis  assistance*  The  officers  began  to  brag  of  their 
future  triumphs  almost  as  loudly  as  before  their  recent  disasters.  Their 
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f  f  W.<;  re  echoed  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy,  and  caused  fresh  dis- 
defiance  re  eoto  who  had  ahaiidoiied  the  Pompeian  cause  on  the 

may  to  ti  i3^^t  this  force,  numerous  as  it  was,  was  not 

■event  of  ite  first  d  ^  ^  ^  distant  field  of  operations.  The 

in  a  condition,  it  ’^omd  ^  eomuelled  its  chief  still  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
want  of  money  may  j, 

and  by  personal  jealousies.  ^  Scipio  and 

were  these  cnieis  t  onmmand  the  one  as  the  foremost  in  rank  and 

Varus  contended  pr7consnl  of  the  province  ;  .yhile  Juba, 

dignity,  inUrtaloe  to  the  cause,  affected  to  lord  it  over  both, 

conscious  of  liis  x^sual  simplicity  of  purpose  and 

Cato  alone  continued  hhs 

patriotic  devotion.  remove  him  from  their  counsels  by  charging 

a®ocia,tes,  and  they  contme^^t^^^^^^^^  thev  shifted  their  own  quarters  to  the 

him  with  Hie  1®  ^ndrum'^tum.  The  brave  philosopher  rejoiced  that  he  was 
neighbour^  of  i,,  eivil  strife,  wlifie  he  busied  himself  not 

not  compelled  to  of  stores  and  preparation  of  defence.  Of 

the  less  earnestly  in  ^  Roman  liberty  he  alone  really  lamented  the 

necessity  of  armii  a  avol.lp  locks  or  shave  his  grizzled  beard,  and  from 

SS.i‘hy""  i«  “““S  *•  “■  ‘"S*'  “■* 

denied  himself  i"'“^fe'®‘“®ff,l"',Xile‘the  republicans  contemplated  with 
A  whole  year  had  passed,  Alexandria,  the  victory  he 

folded  arms  the  perils  had  suimou  reception  he  had  met  with  m 

had  gained  over  two  thousand  horse  at  Lilybaium 

Eome.  Cmsar  assembled  si^  legions  ana  ^  og  the  African  coast 

ill  Sicfiy,  and  in  the  summoned  the  republicans  in  their 

■nfith  the  first  division  of  his  “  the  imperator.”  “There  is  no 

camp  at  Hadrumetum  to  ®,”y"^®,gnl°ed^and  inflicted  death  upcm  his  envoy 
imperator  here  but  beipio^  they  ^  \  rras  there  invited  to  tahe 

as  a  deserter.  The  dictator  sane  the  rest  of  his  armament, 

shelter,  while  he  awaited  the  an  '  slowly  in  he  was  attacked  by 

While  these  reinforcements  were  com  g  slow  y  g^ents  of  the 

Scipio,  and  subjected  to  at  the  head  of 

enemy’s  cavalry.  himsdf  by  the  bitter  taunts  witli  which  he 

the  Eoiiian  horse,  distinguished  victory.  But  C»^ 

addressed  the  veterans  whom  he  .®  .„  ,  rild  move  forward  with  a 

mlSntained  himself  in  a  f P^^^Tthfairce  formed  with  the 

force  of  five  legions.  At  the  gg^^the  jealous  rivals  of  the  N^- 

Mauretanian  kings,  Bogudes  a  ^  defence  of  his  own  capi^  Cirta. 

dians,  enabled  him  to  draw  off  J’^^V‘°g^J_®ig1hough  with  double  his  num- 
He  pushed  0°- wik  hi  vaunted  elephants  and 
hers,  steadily  refused,  chiefs  compelled  them  to  snbmt  to 

cavalry.  The  necessities  of  the  Eom^  ,  ,  -  ^jy.  He  forbade  Scipio 

revolting  indignities  at  the  hanc  s  °  ^rvhieh  he  declared  to  belong  only  to 
the  use  of  the  imperator’s  P«P'®  tL  Roman  officers  they  wem 

o.  tu.  4.U  ;i  ™  £ 

impatient  for  the  onset  than  the  veterans,  wno 
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to  their  imitation,  and  loudly  deii  aiided  the  signal  to  engage.  While  he 
still  hesitated,  checking  with  hand  and  voice  the  impatient  swaying  of  the 
lines,  suddenly  the  blast  of  a  single  trumpet  burst  forth  on  the  right  wing. 
The  impetuous  ferocity  of  the  tenth  legion  could  no  longer  brook  restraint ; 
they  had  raised  the  signal  unbidden  ;  and  now  the  whole  army  rushed  for¬ 
ward  in  one  unbroken  body,  overpowering  their  officers’  efforts  to  detain 
them.  Caesar,  when  he  beheld  rank  after  rank  pouring  by  him,  without  the 
possibility  of  recall,  gave  the  word  “Good  luck”  to  his  attendants,  and 
spurred  his  horse  to  the  head  of  his  battalions.  The  combat  was,  speedily 
decided.  The  elephants,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  first  discharge  of 
stones  and  arrow^s,  turned  upon  the  ranks  they  were  placed  to  cover,  and 
broke  in  pieces  their  array.  The  native  cavalry,  dismayed  at  losing  their 
accustomed  support,  were  the  first  to  abandon  the  field.  Scipio’s  legions 
made  little  resistance ;  they  sought  shelter  behind  their  entrenchments. 
But  their  officers  had  fled,  and  the  men,  left  without  a  commander,  rushed 
in  quest  of  their  discomfited  allies.  They  found  the  Numidian  camp  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  they  begged  for  quarter,  but  little  mercy  was  shown 
them,  and  Caesar  himself  beheld  with  horror  a  frightful  massacre  which  he 
was  powerless  to  control.  Scipio  escaped  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  with 
others  for  Spain,  but  was  intercepted  and  slain.  ^  Juba  and  Petreius  fled 
together,  and  sought  refuge  wuthiii  the  w^alls  of  Zama.  But  the  Numidians 
rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  their  tyrants  and  refused  them  solace  or  shelter. 
The  fugitives,  repulsed  in  every  quarter,  and  disdaining  to  solicit  the  victor’s 
clemency,  placed  themselves  at  a  banquet  together,  drank  their  fill  of  wine, 
and  challenged  each  other  to  mortal  combat.  Petreius,  the  eider  of  the  two, 
was  despatched  by  his  opponent,  who  then  threw  himself  upon  his  own 
sword.^ 

The  rout  of  Thapsus  was  known  at  Utica  on  the  same  evening.  On  the 
morrow  Cato  convened  the  Roman  officers  and  residents,  and  laid  before 
them  the  state  of  their  affairs.  Calmly  and  cheerfully  he  enumerated  his 
means  of  defence,  and  desired  them  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  resist  the  conqueror,  or  seek  safety  in  flight  or  capitulation.  The 
knights  and  senators,  despairing  of  pardon,  would  have  held  out  to  the  utter¬ 
most;  but  the  traders  and  men  of  peace,  who  had  long  settled  in  Utica,  and 
were  conscious  that  they  had  done  nothing  hitherto  to  provoke  the  wrath  of 
the  assailant,  insisted  on  a  timely  surrender.  When  it  was  knowm  that  Csesar 
was  approaching,  Cato  caused  aU  the  gates  to  be  closed  except  that  wliich  led 
to  the  sea,  and  urged  ail  that  would  to  betake  themselves  to  the  ships.  He 
dismissed  his  personal  friends,  of  whom  a  few  only,  and  among  them  his  own 
son,  insisted  on  remaining  with  him;  for  he  had  plainly  intimated  that  for 
his  own  part  he  would  not  quit  his  post.  With  these  cherished  associates  he 
sat  down  to  supper,  and  discoursed  with  more  than  his  usual  fervour  on  the 
highest  themes  of  philosophy,  especially  on  the  famous  paradox  of  the  stoics, 
that  the  good  man  alone  is  free,  and  all  the  bad  are  slaves.  His  companions 
could  not  fail  to  guess  the  secret  purpose  over  which  he  was  brooding.  They 
betrayed  their  anxiety  only  by  silent  gestures ;  but  Cato,  observing  the  de¬ 
pression  of  their  spirits,  strove  to  reanimate  them,  and  divert  their  thoughts 
by  turning  the  conversation  to  topics  of  present  interest, 

[1  says:  Scipio  got  ofi  in  a  ship  but,  as  tbe  enemy  overtook  Mm,  be  tbmst  Ms 

swoid  into  Ms  bowels ;  and  wben  some  one  asked  where  be  was,  be  retumed  answer :  *  The 
general  is  well.’  ”  Appian/  says :  “he  ran  bis  sword  tbrongb  Ms  body,  and  threw  hMi^f  into 
the  sea.” j 

Says  FIorns<^ ;  “Petreius  slew  both  Juba  and  himself ;  and  the  balf-consamed  meats  and 
funeral  dishes  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  Roman.”} 
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n  of  this  moment  proceeding,  and  Cato  repeatedly 

The  embarkation  vas  were  the  prospects  ot  the 

nquired  who  had  already  ITO  ^  Dialogue  on  the  .SVu?,  in 

,ohge.  Retiring  to  to  last  aspirations  after  immortality, 

srhich  Plato  recorded  p®  5  S  ^  ^  and  observed  that  his  sword  had 

4.fter  reading  for  some  tip®  p  tooh^^^  1,  t  oj 

been  removed.  In  the  ,  behaviour  of  the  E.oman  master  to  Ms 

violence,  such  as  often  mark  presence  he  struck  him  on  the  mouth, 

slave ;  calling  his  He  then  sent  for  Ms  son  and  friends, 

. . .  — 


Death  of  Cato 


(From  a  drawing  by  Mirys) 
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Cato  Pad  no  cause  to  despair  of  retaining  life  under  the  new  tyranny. 
At  an  earlier  period  lie  Pad  meditated,  in  sucii  a  contingency,  seeking  refuge 
in  retirement  and  pPilosopPy.  But  Pis  views  of  tPe  PigPest  good  Pad 
deepened  and  saddened  witP  tPe  fall  of  the  men  and  tPings  he  most  admired. 
He  now  calmly  persuaded  himself  that  with  the  loss  of  free  action  the  end  of 
Ms  being  had  failed  of  its  accomnlishment.  He  regarded  Pis  career  as  pre¬ 
maturely  closed,  and  deemed  it  his  duty  to  extinguish  an  abortive  existence.^ 
Caesar,  when  he  heard  of  his  self-destruction,  lamented  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  liiin,  and  to  his  comrades  in  arms  he 
exhibited,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  the  same  clemency  by 
which  lie  had  so  long  distinguished  himself.  But  the  same  man  who  could 
now  speak  and  act  thus  generously,  did  not  scruple,  at  a  later  period,  to 
reply  to  Cicero’s  panegyric  with  a  book  which  he  called  the  Anti-Qato^  in 
wliieli  he  ridiculed  the  sage’s  vain  pretensions,  and  scoffed  at  him  for  raking 
in  his  brother’s  ashes  for  the  golden  ornaments  of  his  pyre,  for  transferring 
to  Hortensius  the  wife  who  had  borne  him  as  many  children  as  he  desired, 
and  taking  the  wddow  to  his  arms  again  enriched  with  a  magnificent  dowry. 
Could  the  proud  philosopher  have  anticipated  a  time  when  the  wantonness 
of  power  might  sport  unchecked  with  the  good  fame  of  its  victims,  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  such  moral  degradation  with  greater  horror  than  from  the 
servitude  of  the  body.c 


SALLUST’S  COJklPAEISOK  OF  CASS  A  R  AND  CATO 

“After  hearing  and  reading  of  the  many  glorious  achievements  which  the 
Soman  people  had  performed  at  home  and  in  the  field,  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  I  happened  to  be  led  to  consider  what  had  been  the  great  foundation 
of  such  illustrious  deeds.  I  knew  that  the  Romans  had  frequently,  with 
small  bodies  of  men,  encountered  vast  armies  of  the  enemy  ;  I  was  aware 
that  they  had  carried  on  wars  with  limited  forces  against  powerful  sover¬ 
eigns  ;  that  they  had  often  sustained,  too,  the  violence  of  adverse  fortune ; 
yet  that,  while  the  Greeks  excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  Gauls  surpassed 
them  in  military  glory.  After  much  refiectioii,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  successes ; 
and  hence  it  had  happened  that  poverty  had  triumphed  over  riches,  and  a 
few  over  a  multitude.  And  even  in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported  itself,  by  its 
own  strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its  generals  and  magistrates ;  when, 
as  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhausted,  there  was  certainly  not  produced  at 
Rome,  for  many  years,  a  single  citizen  of  eminent  ability.  Within  my  recol¬ 
lection,  however,  there  arose  two  men  of  remarkable  powers,  though  of  very 
different  character,  Marcus  Cato  and  Gains  Csesar,  whom,  since  the  subject 
has  brought  them  before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass  in  silence,  but  to 
describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  disposition  and  manners  of  each. 

“  Their  birth,  age,  and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an  equality ;  their  great¬ 
ness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their  reputation,  though  attained  by  differ¬ 
ent  means.  Cmsar  grew  eminent  by  generosity  and  munificence ;  Cato  by 
the  integrity  of  liig  life.  Cmsar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  austereness  had  given  dignity  to  Cato.  Caesar  acquired  renown  by 
giving,  relieving,  and  pai*doning  ;  Cato  by  bestowing  nothing.  In  Caesar 

[1  Floras 5  in  Roinan  fasbion  says:  “  Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  bis  party,  be  did  not  hesitate 
to  die ;  bnt  even  cheerfully,  as  became  a  wise  man,  hastened  his  own  death/’j 
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9  ,  mifortuiiate ;  in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad. 
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Nor  was  the  fate  of  Considius,  of  Afranius,  and  Faustus  Sulla  less  disas¬ 
trous.  The  first  of  these  had  abandoned  the  defence  of  Thysdrus  at  the 
approach  of  the  forces  which  Cfosar  despatched  against  it,  and  attempted  to 
make  his  escape  with  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  into  the  territories,  until 
now  friendly,  of  the  Numidian  chieftains.  He  was  destroyed,  for  the  sake 
of  his  hoarded  booty,  by  the  Gudulians  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight. 
The  others  had  retained  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  Scipio’s  cavalry,  and 
after  burning  one  town  which  had  shut  its  gates  against  them  had  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  military  post  which  Cato  maintained  outside  the 
walls  of  Utica,  to  wreak  an  unworthy  vengeance  on  the  Caesarian  partisans 
there  kept  in  custody.  Baffled  in  this  object  they  had  made  their  way  into 
Utica,  wdiile  Cato  still  commanded  there,  and  had  added  bitterness  to  his 
last  days  by  the  violence  and  ferocity  of  their  behaviour.  From  thence  they 
led  their  ruffians  along  the  coast  in  the  hope  of  finding  means  of  transport¬ 
ing  them  into  Spain.  But  on  their  way  they  fell  in  with  Sittius,  who  was 
advancing  to  join  Ciesar;  their  men  were  routed  and  themselves  taken. 
The  bands  of  the  Roman  adventurer  carried  on  war  with  the  same  brutality 
as  the  barbarians  among  whom  they  practised  it.  The  captors  quarrelled 
among  themselves ;  their  passions  were  inflamed,  perhaps,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  prisoners  and  the  booty ;  and  both  Afranius  and  Faustus  were  killed 
in  the  fray  which  ensued.  But  the  massacre  of  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
accidental  as  it  was,  or  at  least  unauthorized,  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
charged  as  a  deliberate  act  upon  the  representative  of  Marius. 

While  his  foes  were  thus  flying  and  falling,  Ciusar  advanced  triumphantly 
from  the  scene  of  liis  last  exploit,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  towns  on 
his  way,  carrying  off  the  stores  and  treasure  collected  for  his  enemies’ ^use, 
and  leaving  garrisons  to  retain  them  in  fidelity.  As  he  drew  near  to  Utica 
he  was  met  by  L.  Cmsar,  whose  petition  for  mercy  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  person,  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  a  long  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  nobles,  the  conqueror  extended  the  promise-  of  his  protection.^  He 
lamented  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity  that  Cato  had  robbed  Mm  of 
the  pleasure  of  pardoning  one  who,  of  all  his  antagonists,  had  been  the  most 
obstinate  in  his  opposition,  and  the  most  inveterate  in  his  hatred.  The  fatal 
compliance  of  the  Utican  senators,  who,  not  content  with  obeying  ^Ms  ene¬ 
mies’  commands,  had  contributed  money  to  their  cause,  furnished  him  with 
a  specious  pretence  for  rifling  their  coffers  of  the  treasures  he  now  most 
urgently  needed.  His  requisitions  amounted  to  two  Imiidred  millions  ot 
sesterces.  At  the  same  time  the  city  of  Tliapsus  was  mulcted  in  two  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  company  of  Roman  traders  in  three.  Hadrunietiim  paid  down 
three  millions,  and  its  Roman  capitalists^ five.  Leptis  and  TliysdriB  also 
suffered  in  due  proportion.  A  grand  auction  was  held  at  Zaina  for  the  sale 
of  all  the  objects  of  Luba’s  royal  state,  and  of  the  goods  of  the  Roinun  citi¬ 
zens  who  had  borne  arms  under  the  tyrant’s  orders.  Upon  the  peopie^vlio 
had  so  boldly  defied  their  sovereign,^  and  refused  him  admittance  wutliin 
their  walls,  honours  and  largesses  were  munificently  showerecl,  and  tne  taxes 

heretofore  demanded  for  the  royal  treasury  were  partially  remitted^  by  t'-ie 

collectors  of  the  republic.  But  the  country  of  Nuniidia  "was  depiii«ed.  o 
its  independence,  and  definitely  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  under 
the  proconsulate  of  Sallust.  The  rewarded  and  the  .Punished  acquiesced 
equally  in  the  conqueror’s  dispositions;  the  submission  of  Africa 
authority  was  from  thenceforth  complete.  The  Uticans  we_re  a'lowe" 
commemorate  with  a  funeral  and  a  statue  the  humane  and  noble  con  uc 
their  late  governor. 

H.  w.  —  vot.  v.  2  o 
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THE  KETUEK  TO  ROME 

C^sar  settled  the  affairs  of  Africa  with  his  usual  despatch,  and  sailed 
from  Utica  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  April,  46  b.c.  On  his  way  to  Italy, 
he  stopped  at  Caralis,  in  Sardinia.  The  aid  which  the  island  had  afforded  to 
his  adversaries  furnished  Mm  with  a  decent  pretext  for  extorting  from  the 
inhabitants  large  sums  of  money.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  again 
weighed  anchor;  but  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  drove  him  repeatedly 
to  shore,  and  he  at  last  reached  Rome  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  his 
departure  from  the  Sardinian  capital.  The  reports  he  received  at  this  time 
of  the  revival  of  the  republican  cause  in  Spain  did  not  give  him  much 
uneasiness.  Cneius  had  been  detained  by  sickness  in  the  Baleares,  and  the 
fugitives  from  the  field  of  Thapsus  had  been  almost  all  cut  off  in  their 
attempts  to  reach  the  point  to  which  their  last  hopes  were  directed.  The 
legionaries  who  had  mutinied  against  Cassius  Longinus  were  still  either 
unsatisfied  with  their  treatment  under  the  commander  who  had  superseded 
or  fearful  of  their  general’s  vengeance  when  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
arrive.  It  was  from  Ciesar’s  own  soldiers  that  the  invitation  had  gone  forth 
to  the  republican  chiefs  to  renew  the  struggle  on  the  soil  of  Spain.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  commonwealth  still  survived  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
Bsetica;  promises  of  support  "were  freely  given;  but  the  remnant  of  the 
African  armament  was  contemptible  both  in  numbers  and  ability.  Of  all 
the  haughty  nobles  who  had  thronged  the  tent  of  Pompey  at  Luceria  or 
Thessalonica,  not  one  with  a  name  known  to  history  remained  in  arms,  ex¬ 
cept  Labienus  alone.  He  indeed  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from 
Africa,  in  company  with  Varus ;  but  the  insurgents  had  already  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  the  command  of  Scapula  and  Aponius,  officers  of  their  own,  nor 
would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  transferred  from  them  to  any  other 
except  the  son  of  the  great  Pompey.  The  extent  to  which  the  flame  of  in¬ 
surrection  had  spread  was  probably  unknown  at  this  time  to  CjBsar.  He  was 
impatient  to  reap  at  last  the  fruit  of  so  much  bloodshed,  to  assume  the  post 
of  honour  he  had  won,  and  to  work  out  the  principles  and  objects  of  so  many 
years  of  anticipation.  A  distant  and  contemptible  outbreak  might  be  sub¬ 
dued  without  meeting  it  in  person.  Accordingly,  C.  Didius,  an  officer  of  no 
eminent  reputation,  was  sent  with  a  naval  and  mihtary  force  to  the  succour 
of  Trebonius,  whom,  however,  he  found  already  expelled  from  his  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  growing  force  of  the  new  movement. 

Meanwhile  Rome  had  sunk,  during  the  conqueror’s  absence,  into  a  state 
of  torpid  tranquillity.  The  universal  conviction  that  the  dictator’s  power 
was  irresistible  had  quelled  aU  further  heavings  of  the  spirit  of  discontent. 
Dolabella  had  been  gratified  with  a  command  in  the  late  campaign ;  while 
others,  in  whose  fidelity  and  military  skill  he  could  rely,  had  been  left  behind 
to  overawe  disaffection.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  nobility  having  now  no 
occasion  to  remain  at  Rome  for  the  sake  of  paying  court  to  a  jealous  ruler, 
had  retired  generally  to  their  country  seats ;  but  Cicero  seems  to  have  feared 
giving  occasion  for  distrust  if  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  broad  eye  of 
public  observation.  He  occupied  himself,  however,  in  his  philosophical 
studies,  and  could  rejoice  that  he  had  never,  like  so  many  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  when  plunging  into  the  excitements  of  political  life,  abandoned  the 
♦  literary  pursuits  common  to  them  in  youth.  While  he  still  regarded  the  con¬ 
test  in  Africa  with  the  sentiments  of  a  true  republican,  he  confessed  with 
a  sigh  that  though  the  one  cause  was  assuredly  the  more  just,  yet  the  victory 
of  either  would  be  equally  disastrous.  He  probably  held  aloof  from  the 
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Droceedings  of  the  servile  senate,  which  occupied  itself  during  the  months 
of  Cffisar’s  absence  in  devising  new  honours  for  his  acceptance.  First  of  all 
it  decreed  the  religious  ceremony  of  a  thanksgiving  of  forty  days,  being 
twice  the  term  to  which  the  compliance  of  popular  gratitude  had  ever  pre¬ 
viously  extended,  and  it  was  by  the  length  of  the  observance  that  the  honour 
was  estimated.  Next  it  appointed  that  the  victor’s  triumphal  car  should  be 
drawn  by  horses  of  white,  the  sacred  colour,  and  that  the  number  of  his 
attendant  lictors  should  be  doubled.  He  was  to  be  requested  to  undertake 
the  office  of  censor  for  three  years,  under  a  new  title,  which  should  not 
remind  the  citizens  too  closely  of  the  times  of  republican  liberty,  that  of 
vrcefectm  morum,  or  regulator  of  manners.  The  changes  which  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  storm  had  effected  in  the  condition  of  so  many  of  the  citizens  justified 
a  resort  to  the  old  constitutional  resource  for  purging  the  senate  of  scanda¬ 
lous  or  impoverished  members,  and  infusing  new  blood  into  its  veins. 

The  most  substantial  of  all  these  tributes  to  Caesar’s  ascendency  was 
the  decree  by  which  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  a  period  of  ten  years; 
for  thus  the  initiative  of  legal  measures  was  united  in  his  hands  with  the 
command  of  the  legions  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Other  specious  honours, 
in  the  taste  of  the  times,  were  accumulated  upon  him.  His  chair  was  to  be 
placed  between  those  of  the  consuls  in  the  assembly  of  the  senate ;  he  was 
to  preside  and  give  the  signal  in  the  games  of  the  circus  ;  and  his  ngure  m 
ivory  was  to  be  borne  in  procession  among  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  laid 
up  in  the  Capitol,  opposite  the  seat  of  Jupiter  himself.  A  statue  was  to  be 
erected  to  him  in  bronze,  standing  upon  a  globe,  with  the  inscription,  “  Cae^ 
the  demi-god.”  His  name  was  to  he  engraved  on  the  entablature  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  place  of  that  of  Catulus,its  true  restorer.  Ihe  historian  who 
recounts  these  honours  assures  us  that  many  others  ^besides  these  were 
offered;  he  has  only  omitted  to  specify  them  because  Cmsar 
fit  to  accept  them.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  what  ower  depth  of  ol^- 
quiousness  the  senate  could  have  descended,  or  wnat  higher  dignities  the 
conqueror  would  have  rejected. 


C^SAPv’s  rRIUMPHS- 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  celebration  of  the  Gallic  triumph,  which 
had  been  so  long  postponed.  In  the  interval,  the  imperator  s  7/^  o^ies  had 
been  multipliedfand  the  ranks  of  his  veterans  had  been  recruited  hy  teh 
enlistments;  so  that  every  soldier  ^vho  had  shared  in  his  later  penis ^nd 
successes  demanded  the  reward  of  participating  in  his 
claimed  not  one,  but  four  triumphs:  the  first,  for  his  conquest 
the  second  for  his  defeat  of  Ptolemy ;  another,  f*  his  victory 
and  the  last,  for  the  overthrow  of  Juba.  But  ho  carefully  avoided  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  were  in  reality  the  most  brilliant  of  his 

and  Thessaly  he  had  routed  the  disciplined  legions  of  his  own  ’ 

but  their  defeat  brought  no  accession  of  honour  or  terntopr  to  the  lepubUc. 

The  glory  it  reflected  on  the  victor  was  dubious  and  bamn.  the  to 

triumphs  were  celebrated,  with  intervals  of  a 

the  interests  of  the  public  might  not  pall  with  satiety.  The 

formed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  outside  ^e  walls  of  ® 

through  the  triumphal  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  CapitolmeyiU,  * 

deep  hollow  of  the  Velabrum  and  Ponm  Boarium,  A^en^? 

Maximus,  which  occupied  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventin  . 
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In  passing  through  the  Velabrum,  the  chariot  in  which  the 
happened  to  break  down;  a  mischance  which  so  affected  him  tha?£  neve; 
aftei  wards,  it  is  said,  ascended  a  vehicle  without  repeating  a  charm 

The  long  procession  wound  round  the  base  of  the  Palatine  skirtintr  ih. 
Aientine  and  Cfelian  hills,  to  the  point  where  the  arch  of  Cnn'ciaTif  ^ 
.lands.  There  it  bpn  the  ^cent^of  the  .en^p^  liX^eYth: 

basin  of  the  Colosseum  from  that  of  the  Roman  Forum 
It  followed  the  same  track  which  now  leads  under  the 
arch  of  Titm,  paved  at  this  day  with  solid  masses  of  hewn 
stone,  which  may  possibly  have  re-echoed  to  the  tramn  of 
Omsars  legions.  Inclining  a  little  to  the  right  at  the 
point  where  It  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridee 
pd  looked  down  upon  the  eomitium  and  rostia 
in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol,  it  passed  before 
^  ^  spot  where  the  temple  of  Julius  was  after- 
wards  built  ;  thence  it  skirted  the  right  side  of  the 
lorum  under  the  arch  of  Fabius,  till  it  reached  a 
point  ]ust  beyond  the  exiting  arch  of  Severus,  where 
the  two  roads  branched  off,  the  one  to  the  Capitolinc 
temple,  the  other  to  the  Mamertine  prison.  Here  it  wa^ 
that  Casar  took  the  route  of  triumph  to  the  left,  while 
\ercingetorix  was  led  away  to  the  right,  and  strkngled 
m  the  subterranean  dungeon.  The  Gallic  hero  doubtless 
met  with  fiminess  and  dignity  the  fate  to  which  he  had 
so  long  been  doomed,  while  his  conqueror  was  exhibitino- 
a  melancholy  spectacle  of  human  infirmity,  crawlin?  un 

knees,  to  avert,  by  an  act 
of  chiHish  humiRation,  the  Avrath  of  the  avenging  Neme- 
sis.  The  next  instance  of  similar  degradation  recorded 
IS  that  of  the  eipperor  Claudius,  who  being  corpulent 
and  clumsy  performed  the  ungraceful  feat  with  the 
support  of  an  arm  on  either  side.  The  practice  was 
IT  Probably  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  and  was  deeulv 
rooted,  we  may  believe,  in  ancient  and  popular  prejudices.  A  remnant  of  it 
still  exists,  and  may  be  witnessed  by  the  curious,  even  at 

f  of  triumph  which  succeeded  passed  over  with  uninterrunted 

gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  Etryptian 

princess  Arsinoe  led  as  a  captive  at  the  conaueror’s  •  Knf  ohF 

s^red  the  fate  of  the  Gallic  iieftain  out  of  Sr  to  KX  or  perhZ 
triumlhiV  of  Ruinidia  who  followed  tL 

cmeis  were  carried  on  litters,  and  represented  the  manner  of  their  deatl.s 

Cato  pluno-ing  the  sword 
sLS  engaged  in  moLl  l^iel ;  LeniXs 

token  pierced  perhaps  in  the  back,  in 
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sensibility.  But  the  pictures  of  Achillas  and  Pothinus  were  received  with 
unmingled  acclamations,  and  loud  was  the  cry  of  scorn  at  the  exhibition  of 
Pharnaces  flying  in  confusion  from  the  field.  After  all,  the  most  impressive 
part  of  the  ceremony  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  rude  veterans 
whose  long  files  closed  the  procession.  With  what  ignorant  wonder  must 
the  children  of  Gaul  and  Iberia,  of  Epirus  and  Africa,  have  gazed  at  the 
splendour  of  the  city,  of  which  the  fame  resounded  in  their  native  cabins  1 
What  contempt  must  they  have  felt  for  the  unarmed  multitudes  grinning 
around  them !  How  reckless  must  they  have  been  of  the  dignity  of  the 
consuls  and  senators,  they  who  claimed  the  license  of  shouting  derisive  songs 
in  the  ears  of  their  own  commander !  Little  did  they  think  that  grave 
historians  would  sum  up  their  coarse  camp  jokes  in  evidence  against  the  fame 
of  their  illustrious  leader ;  still  less  did  they  dream  of  the  new  power  which 
the  military  class  was  thenceforth  to  constitute  in  the  state.  Home  in  fact 
was  their  own ;  but  it  was  a  secret  they  were  not  yet  to  discover. 

The  satisfaction  of  his  armed  supporters,  however,  was  the  first  condition 
on  which  the  supreme  power  of  the  dictator  must  henceforth  be  maintained 
in  the  city.  It  was  a  matter,  indeed,  of  hardly  less  importance  to  secure 
the  good  humour  of  the  urban  population.  While  the  soldiers  received  each 
a  donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces,  the  claims  of  the  much  larger  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  free  citizens  were  not  undervalued  severally  at  four  hundred  ; 
especially  as  they  received  the  additional  gratification  of  one  year’s  remis¬ 
sion  of  house  rent.  It  does  not  appear  how  this  indulgence  differed  from 
that  for  which  Cielius  and  Dolabella  had  raised  their  commotions ;  but  the 
dictator  had  so  strenuously  resisted  every  attempt  to  set  aside  the  just  claims 
of  creditors  on  all  previous  occasions,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in 
this  case  he  gave  the  landlords  compensation  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
mass  of  the  citizens  was  feasted  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  at  which  ihe  Chian 
and  Falernian  wines,  the  choicest  produce  of  Greece  and  Italy,  flowed  freely 
from  the  hogshead,  and  towards  which  six  thousand  lampreys,  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  of  the  Roman  epicure,  were  furnished  by  a  single  breeder. 
The  mighty  multitude  reclined  before  twenty-two  thousand  tables  ;  each 
table  having  its  three  couches,  and  each  conch,  we  may  suppose,  its  three 
guests  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  feasted  may  have  amounted  to  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand.  When  Caesar  undertook  the  functions  of  his  censorsMp, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  the  public  distributions  of  corn  v/as  estimated  at 
320,000.  Upon  a  scrutiny  into  their  claims  as  genuine  and  resident  citizens, 
he  was  enabled  to  strike  off  as  many  as  150,000  from  this  list.  Adding  to 
the  remainder  the  senators  and  knights,  and  the  few  wealthy  individuj^ 
who  might  have  scorned  to  partake  of  a  state  provision,  the  sum  will 
correspond  pretty  accurately  witt,  the  number  of  the  imperial  guests  as 
above  computed. 

The  public  shows  with  which  these  gratifications  were  accompanied  were 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnificence  than  even  those  recenHy 
exhibited  by  Pompey.  There  was  nothing  in  which  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic  vied  more  ostentatiously  with  one  another  than  in  the  number  of  wild 
beasts  and  gladiators  which  they  brought  into  the  arena.  The  natural  t^te 
of  the  Italian  people  for  shows  and  mummery  degenerated  more  and^  more 
into  an  appetite  for  blood;  but  in  this,  in  every  other  mspect,  it 
Cmsar’s  ambition  to  outdo  bis  predecessors,  ami  the  extmordmjuy  lemnty 
and  carnage  of  the  exliibitions  which  he  complacently  witnessed  excited  a 
shudder  even  in  the  brutal  multitude.  The  combatante  in  the  g^es  of  the 
Circus  were  either  professional  gladiators,  who  sold  their  services  for  a  certain 
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bition  Of  their  skill  and  valour  in  these  n1oi4i  comk.t''“HlV^^^^^ 

men  of  equestriiin  rank,  and  one  the  son  of  t  /  i  several 

which  were  lavished  on  these  ostentatious  spectadL  TiL  f 

preferred,  perhaps,  that  the  donative  to  themse^lves  should  Sw  ! 
and  the  soldiers  even  exhibited  svn.i.tonis  of  diJonte,n-i]^l^^,r'' 
sequence.  No  instance  of  Cies'ars  nrnfn^o rl  ‘ 
admiration  than  his  stretobinq  a  silicon^  awiiincr  over  th  f  gi’e^iter 

tors  in  the  Circus.  This  beautiful  iiritpr;-,'l  '  ^  ®  speeta- 

farthest  e.xtremitv  of  Indta,  and  va 

at  that  time.  Three  ceatAides^X  tt  was  '+;  f  precious  at  Nome 

emperor  forbade  his  wife  the  luxurv  of  i  rlro  mostly  that  a  Eoinaii 

with  a  baser  fabric.  But  a  more  permlent  3  ‘rf 

expenditure  was  the  gorgeous  Foruni  of  'whioh'p^  '' orthy  object  of  imperial 

foundation  with  the%?arof  tfalliJ  wt  u  the 

Forum  and  the  foot  of  the  QdrM  he  ca.Id 

with  rows  of  marble  corridols,  connecting  hitne  sidte  haUsof  '  r 

bers  of  commerce,  and  arcaded  for  public  recreation  Tn  /l^ 

erected  a  temple  to  Venus  tlie  ancestiss^  the  r  ^  "'“s 

tvoven  a  breastplate  of  British  pearls  and  wW  T ‘T 

watchword  on  the  days  of  C  ories  h“ 

series  of  liis  triumphal  shows  by  tlie  deiBcatlon  of  iK®  f  completed  the 

remained  for  centuiSies  a  consTifuous  l™?t  of 

cence  of  the  first  of  tlie  Cais-iri  T-TJ«  ^  ™  magnifi- 

arelics  and  columns  b7its1ide!  luifhesloZ^  *°  cluster^ew 

they  erected  in  connection  with  it  Finallv-  ,,  upon  the  edifices 

rated  ridge  winch  united  tlirCapitoliim  ^  ®le- 

furtlier  extension  of  the  imperia/forums  He*'  fiP  H  impeded  the 

range  of  buildings,  ocoupyia“as  fiUed  tlie  hollow  with  a  new 

predecessors  in  this  quarter.  “The  deptl7of  his  t''®  united  works  of  his 
said,  by  the  height  ol  the  pillar  wMch'  Lri  Ms  iiam? 


the  last  CAMHAIGN" 


functions  mmt  he  postponed*^  but  oalv^{m"^‘^  '’^“oiarge  of  his  civil 

sode  of  his  last  military  expbit  ThJ If  “  to  relate“the  short  epi- 

represented  that  province  as  mpidlv  faUh?7^^7®+7  7®  ^leuteuants  in  Spin 
faction.  Varus  tand  Labi^rhad  esSnl  f?  republican 

standard  under  which  Scapula  mars]ialleTtL*“\'^A'?‘‘,’ 

Cneius  Ponijieius  lutd  also  issued  from'  hiw  vot  ‘  legions  in  Spain, 

as  soon  as  hi  appeared  u  meve  7 

«i  a.  uu.™  *4,  y 
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Varus  had  at  least  held  the  highest  military  commands,  while  Cneius  him 
self  was  personally  unknown  to  the  legions  in  Spain,  and  his  only  achieve- 
ment  m  war  had  been  a  daslnng  naval  exploit.  So  cowed  by  its  repeated 
reverses  was  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  party,  which  had  revived  for  a 
moment  in  Africa  with  vain  exultation  at  finding  itself  relieved  from  the 
ascendency  of  its  own  military  champion.  Cneius,  on  his  part,  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  renewed  contest  in  the  light  of  a  private  quarrel  His 
war-cry  was  not  “Rome,”  “Liberty,”  or  “The  Senate,”  but  “Rietas” 
“  h’ilial  Duty.”  ’ 

The  disaffection  among  Ciesar’s  soldiers  had  become  widely  spread  *  a 
large  body  of  them  had  enrolled  themselves  under  their  new  leaders;  their 
numbers  had  been  augmented  by  provincial  enlistments ;  even  slaves  had 
been  drafted  into  the  ranks ;  while  the  cities  and  states  of  the  peninsula  lent 
their  aid  more  or  less  openly  to  the  cause.  It  wag  not  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  province  or  among  the  half -subdued  native  principalities,  but  in  the 
centre  of  Roman  influence  and  civilisation,  in  Corduba  iteelf,  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  adventurers  was  unfurled.  Caesar  had  completed  the  ceremonies 
of  his  quadruple  triumph,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of 
legislation  for  the  new  system  of  government  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
rmse,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  every  other  occupation  to  meet 
his  enemies  once  more  in  arms.  So  uncertain  and  tedious  was  the  navigation 
of  those  days  that  he  may  have  chosen  the  land  route  across  the  Alj®  and 
Pyrenees,  for  the  sake  of  reaching  his  destination  with  greater  speed.  ^ 

The  details  of  the  campaign  into  which  he  immediately  plunged  are  given, 
but  very  obscurely,  in  the  last  of  the  series  of  contemporary  memoirs  which 
have  hitherto  been  our  guides  throughout  the  military  history  of  the  |)eriod. 
In  point  of  composition  it  betrays  less  literary  accomplishment  than  any  of 
its  kindred^  works.  The  rude  soldier  who  seems  to  have  been  its  author 
had  no  hesitation  in  recording  in  their  undisguised  enormity  the  cruelties 
which  disgraced  the  conduct  of  both  parties.  Caesar’s  character  for  human¬ 
ity  suffers  more  in  this  than  in  any  other  contemporary  narrative  of  his  actions. 
The  campaign  was,  indeed,  a  series  of  butcheries  on  either  side,  hut  Cneius 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  savagely  ferocious  of  all  the  captains  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  scene  of  the  last  act  of  Roman  liberty  was  laid  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir  and  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  de  Tolar.  After  a  variety  of 
desultory  movements,  of  which  we  obtain  from  the  narrative  only  an  indis¬ 
tinct  notion,  we  find  the  rival  armies  at  last  drawn  up  in  hostile  array  on 
the  field  of  Munda.  Caesar  was  this  time  superior  in  numbers,  and  especially 
in  cavalry ;  but  the  enemy  was  well  posted,  and  fought  well :  never,  it  is 
said,  was  the  great  conqueror  brought  so  near  to  defeat  and  destruction.^ 

“When  the  armies  were  going  to  close,  Csesar,  seeing  his  men  go  on  but 
coldly  and  seem  to  be  afraid,  invoked  all  the  gods,  beseeching  them  with 
hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  not  to  let  the  lustre  of  so  many  glorious  actions 
be  darkened  in  one  day,  and  running  through  the  ranks,  encouraged  his 
soldiers,  taking  off  his  head-piece  that  he  might  be  better  known.  But  do 
what  he  could,  he  could  not  raise  their  spirits,  tiE  snatching  a  bucMer  out  of 
a  soldier’s  hand,  he  said  to  the  tribunes  who  were  about  him,  ‘  This  shall  be 
thfe  last  day  of  my  life,  and  of  your  engagement  in  the  war.’  And  at  the  same 

1  Appian  <7  says  that  Csesar  arrived  in  Spain  from  Borne  in  twenty-^ven  day^  acccag^u^d 
hy  a  part  of  his  army ;  Suetonius » that  he  reached  the  Turthcr  Province  in  twenty-four,  ^raboi 
seems  to  rely  on  the  same  authorities  as  Appiau.  Trom  Rome  to  Corduba  or  Ohnlcw  fenKW 
than  a  thousand  miles,  a  distance  which  it  is  utterly  imp<»sahle  for  an  mny  to  accompw  in  to 
longest  of  these  perio*^.  The  author  of  the  Commentary  on  fJh^  Wwr  is  contented  wi«i 

the  expression  celeri/estinationej  and  Dion  Cassius -fc  prudently  follows  him. 
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time  made  furiously  towards  tlie  enemy ;  he  had  scarce  advanced  ten  feet 
but  he  iuid  above  two  hundred  darts  thrown  at  him,  some  of  which  he 
avoided  by  bending  his  body,  and  others  received  on  his  buckler,  when  the 
tribunes  ran  with  emulation  to  get  about  him,  and  the  whole  army  thereupon 
charging  with  all  their  fury,  they  fought  all  day  with  divers  advantage,  and 
at  length  towards  the  evening  the  victory  fell  to  Csesar,  and  it  is  reported 
that  hereupon  he  was  heard  to  say  these  words,  '  that  he  had  often  fought 
for  victory,  but  that  now'  he  had  fought  for  life.’ 

“  After  the  defeat,  Pompeius’  men  flying  into  Corduba,  Ccesar,  to  prevent 
their  escape  tliither,  lest  they  should  rally  and  renew  the  flght,  caused  the 
place  to  be  invested  by  the  army,  where  the  soldiers  being  so  tired  that  they 
could  not  work  in  the  circumvallation,  heaped  up  together  the  bodies  and 
armour  of  tlie  slain,  which  they  kept  piled  up  with  their  javelins  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  lay  all  night  under  that  kind  of  rampire.  Next  morning 
the  city  was  taken.  Of  Pompeiiis’  captains,  Scapula  setting  up  on  a  pile 
of  w^ood  burned  himself;  the  heads  of  Varus,  Labienus,  and  other  persons  of 
quality  were  brought  to  Ciesar.  As  for  Pompeius,  he  fled  from  the  battle 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  bending  his  course  towards  Carteia  where 
his  fleet  lay ;  he  entered  the  port  in  a  litter,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  private  man. 
But  seeing  the  seamen  had  likewise  lost  all  hopes,  he  threw  himself  in  a  little 
boat,  in  which  as  he  -was  going  out  to  sea,  his  foot  tangling  in  the  cordage, 
one  of  liis  people  going  to  cut  the  rope,  by  mischance  cut  his  heel,  so  that  to 
cure  his  wound  he  was  forced  to  go  ashore  at  a  small  village,  where  hearing 
that  Ciesar's  horsemen  were  coming,  he  took  his  flight  through  a  country 
covered  with  thorns  and  briers,  wdiicli  added  to  his  wound,  so  that  being 
tired  and  sitting  down  at  last  under  a  tree,  he  was  found  by  those  who  gave 
him  chase,  and  slain,  generously  defending  himself ;  his  head  was  carried  to 
Ciesar,  who  caused  it  to  be  bmied.  Thus  [says  Appian]  was  this  war  ended 
by  one  only  fight  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  world.  "V 

Of  all  the  leaders  of  the  senatorial  party,  Sextus  Pompeius  was  now  the 
only  survivor.  He  had  made  his  escape  from  the  field  of  IVIunda,  and  had 
an  asylum  in  the  wdldest  districts  of  the  Hither  Province.  He  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  shown  unusual  bitter¬ 
ness  against  his  family  by  the  confiscation  of  tlieir  patrimonial  estates,  and 
was  now  preparing  to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  them  as  foreigners  and 
enemies  of  the  state.  Thus  driven,  to  despair,  he  infused  new  spirit  into  the 
predatory  habits  among  the  tribes  among  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
continued  to  defy  the  power  of  the  provincial  authorities.  Cmsar  occupied 
himself  for  some  months  in  reconstituting  the  government  of  Spain,  taking 
precautions  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  party  wliich  had  shown  such 
vitality  in  tliat  quarter.  The  battle  of  Mimda  w^as  fought  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March,  but  the  dictator  was  not  at  liberty  to  return  to  Italy  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  last  of  the  Pompeians  in  Spain  was  not  the  only 
exception  to  the  tranquillity  w^hich  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  empire. 
In  Gaul  the  Bellovaci  had  risen  in  arms;  but  this  movement  was  expeditiously 
repressed  by  Deciiniis  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of  the  newly  conquered  province. 
In  the  extreme  East,  however,  the  republican  party  still  continued  to  make 
head,  under  the  leadership  of  Ceeciliiis  Bassus.  Their  champion  was  an 
obscure  kniglit,  and  their  forces  were  insignificant,  consisting  principally  of 
two  legions  which  Bassus  had  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  Sextus  Caesar, 
the  commander  to  whose  care  Syria  had  been  entrusted  by  his  kinsman. 
But  the  proximity  of  the  Parthians,  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
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wound  the  sides  of  their  great  rivals,  rendered  any  movement  in  this  quarter 
formidable.  Sextus  Caesar  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  and  Bassus  took 
possession  of  the  city  of  Apamea,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  national 
enemies,  he  continued  to  keep  against  the  petty  attempts  which  were  made 
to  dislodge  him.  The  dictator  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  and  already  meditated 
his  destruction ;  but  for  the  present  he  was  content  to  leave  his  temerity 
unpunished,  while  he  applied  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  liis  power  by 
bold  and  comprehensive  legislation  at  home.  5 


THE  LAST  TRIUMPH 

On  the  13th  of  September,  45,  the  dictator  appeared  once  more  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  triumph  till  the  commencement  of  October.  His 
victory  was  represented  as  gained  over  the  Iberians;  the  miserable  outcasts 
whom  Cneius  had  banded  together  were  all  confounded  together^  under  the 
common  title  of  strangers  and  enemies.  Two  of  the  dictator’s  lieutenants, 
Fabius,  and  Pedius  who  was  also  his  kinsman,  were  allowed  the  honour  of 
separate  triumphs.  These  ceremonies  were  followed  as  usual  wdth^  games 
and  festivals,  which  kept  the  populace  in  a  fever  of  delight  and  admiration. 
They  had  complained  that  among  the  numerous  spectacles  offered  to  their 
view  each  citizen  could  witness  only  a  portion,  while  to  the  foreignera  who 
locked  to  this  great  feast  of  nations,  the  dramatic  entertainments  had  been 
unintelligible.  The  games  were  now  multiplied  in  various  quarters  of  the 
city,  while  plays  were  represented  in  different  languages  for  the  benefit  of 
ev4y  people.  The  subjects  of  the  empire  had  entered  Rome  as  conquerors 
in  Caesar’s  train,  and  thus  lie  inaugurated  the  union  of  the  capital  with  the 
provinces.  Kings  and  commonwealths  sent  their  ambassadors  to  this  mighty 
congress  of  nations.  Among  them  were  the  Moors  and  the  Kumidians,  the 
Gauls  and  the  Iberians,  the  Britons  and  the  Armenians,  the  Germans  and 
the  Syrians.  The  Jews,  insulted  by  Pompey  and  rifled  by  Crassus,  offered 
their  willing  homage  to  the  champion  who  alone  ,  of  all  the  Romans  had 
spoken  to  them  in  the  language  of  kindliness  and -respect.  Cleopatra  the 
lueen  of  Egypt  came,  her  crown  in  her  hand,  offering  her  treasures  and  her 
Avours  to  her  admirer  and  preserver.  All  in  turn  had  txeinbled  at  the 
official  caprices  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  Caesar  could  afford  them  perhaps 
no  sweeter  revenge,  nor  represent  to  them  more  vividly  the 
power,  than  in  degrading  before  their  faces  these  petty  tyrants  of  the  prov¬ 
inces.  He  compeUed  one  of  them,  named  Laberius,  who  was  also  a  dramatic 
composer,  to  enact  one  of  Ms  own  comic  pieces,  that  is,  to  dance  and  smg 
upon  the  stage  before  the  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangere.  ; 

said  the  wretched  man  in  his  prologue,  after  sixty  years  o!  hnnour  I  hav 
left  my  house  a  knight,  to  return  to  it  a  mme.  I 

long.’’  Csesar  restored  to  him  the  golden  ring  of  knighthood,  forfeited  ^ 

tins  base  hut  compulsory  compliance.  He  presented 

sum  of  money,  to  show  perhaps  more  completely  the  prostration  of  his 

”'^'^luch  trifling  persecutions,  whether  personal  or  political 

are  undoubtedly  pitiable  enough.  But  it  is  Csesar s  8^°/? 

heavily  upou  uone  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  nephew  of  fanus  fo^^  fte 

banisWent  of  his  uncle,  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  ^  • 

the  avenger  of  the  Sullan  revolution  scorned  to  xetahate 

the  advocate  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus  refrained  from  demandmg  blood 
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for  blood.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Cicero,  the  most  humane  perhaps  of 
his  own  party,  the  most  moderate  in  sentiments,  the  fairest  estimater  of  men 
and  measures,  could  hardly  persuade  himself  of  the  possibility  of  Cmsar 
abstaining  from  massacre.  Such  was  the  wise  man’s  reading  of  the  history 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  wlieii  at  last  he  found  that  the  conqueror  meditated 
no  such  use  of  his  victory,  his  heart,  we  fear,  still  remained  untouched  and 
he  never,  perhaps,  renounced  the  secret  hope  that  Caesar’s  opponents  would 
prove  less  merciful  than  himself. 


Nor  was  the  conqueror’s  clemency  confined  to  sparing  the  lives  of  his 
opponents.  He  refrained  from  confiscation  wliich  had  been  wont  to  accompany 
the  edicts  of  his  predecessors.  The  wealth  indeed  which  was  poured  into  Rome 
from  the  tribute  of  so  many  new  subjects,  and  the  plunder  of  so  many  tem¬ 
ples,  rendered  it  more  easy  to  practise  this  unusual  liberality.  It  was  un 
generous  perhaps  to  make  the  estates  of  Ms  great  rival  the  chief  exception 
to  this  rule  of  moderation.  But  Caesar  inteiided  to  brand  as  rebels  to  con 
stituted  authority  the  men  who  renewed  the  strife  after  Thapsus,  and  this 
confiscation  was  meant,  not  as  an  insult  to  the  dead,  but  as  a  punishment  of 
the  Imng  opponent.  The  name  of  tlie  Great  Pompey  had  already  passed 
into  the  shrme  of  history,  and  the  victor  was  proud  of  closing  the  &sti  of 
the  republie  with  so  illustrious  a  title.  Far  from  approving  the  preciuita- 
taon  of  his  flatterers  in  removing  the  statues  of  Pompey  and  Sulla,  he  caused 
them  to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  front  of  the  rostra,  among  the  effieies 
of  the  noblest  champions  of  the  free  state.  Towards  the  institutions  of  the 
commonwealth  he  evinced  a  similar  spirit  of  deference.  He  sought  no  new 
forms  under  which  to  develop  his  new  policy.  Sulla  had  attempted  to 
reywe  the  anstooratic  spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution  by  overthrm^off  the 
existmg  frainework  of  the  laws ;  but  the  popular  dictator,  in  laying  the 
cuntotion  of  a  more  extensive  revolution,  studied  to  preserve  it  intact. 
WMe  making  himself  an  autocrat  in  every  essential  exercise  of  power  he 
mmntained,  at  least  in  outward  seeming,  all  the  institutions  most  opposed  to 
au^raoy,  th8  senate,  the  comitia,  and  the  magistracies.  But  he  had  louff 
before  Mid  that  the  republic  was  no  more  than. a  shadow,  and  these  very 
mstitutions  had  long  been  merely  the  instruments  by  which  tyrants  had 
worked  out  the  ends  of  their  selfish  ambition.  y  nau 

C®sar  now  was  fully  aware  that  he  could  sway  the  Roman  world  un¬ 
checked  by  the  interference  of  a  senate,  two-tliirds  of  which  perhaps  were 
nominees  of  his  own.  Under  the  sanction  of  an  organic  law  he  hadrJsed 
^  aMembly  to  nine  hundi-ed,  thus  degrading  the  honour  by 

it  in  the  eyes  of  the  proudest 
P°“rmg  into  it  his  allies  from  the  provinces,  his  soldiers, 
Wieve  their  hitter  sarcasms,  the  captives  who  had 
f  triumph.  The  Romans  exercised  their  ivits  on 
thX^^f^  strangers  losing  themselves  amidst  the  forests  of  columns  which 

Pasted  recommending  no  goS 
This  servile  comicil,  wKm 
pect  for  appearances  than  its  chief,  would  have  given  him  the  ri^ht 
of  nominating  to  all  curule  and  plebeian  offices,  to  the  elfee  abrog^ion  of 

£  haS  declined  teS;  the 

me  snaaow  of  liberty,  assured  that  no  man  would  venture  to  sue  for  a 
maptracy  without  his  consent.  He  contented  himself  with  recommending 

were  eqSSe^fte  comm®”!”'^  ‘i^ese  recommendation 

elected  thft  nku  *•  +  Moreover  the  senate  had  imposed  upon  the 

elected  the  obhgation  to  swear  before  entering  on  their  ofece,  that  they 
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would  undertake  nothing  against  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  for  every  act  of 
his  was  invested  with  the  force  of  law.  The  consuls,  prjetors,  and  other 
officers  thus  continued  to  exercise  their  ordinary  functions  under  the  dicta¬ 
tor’s  superintendence  ;  the  praetors  were  increased  in  number,  while  the 
consuls,  though  never  exceeding  two  at  the  same  time,  were  rapidly  sup¬ 
planted,  sometimes  month  by  month,  by  fresh  aspirants  whom  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  gratify.  ^  As  the  avowed  champion  of  the  people  Caesar  retained 
the  appropriate  distinction  of  the  tribunitian  power,  which  also  rendered  Ms 
person  inviolable ;  ^  while  both  the  senators  and  the  knights  offered  to  sur¬ 
round  him  with  a  guard  of  honour  of  their  own  members  to  secure  this  in¬ 
violability  by  a  stronger  instrument  than  the  law.  To  the  reality  of  power 
he  added  its  outward  signs.  In  the  senate,  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
hall  of  justice  he  might  seat  himself  on  his  golden  chair  in  a  robe  of  regal 
magnificence,  while  his  effigy  was  impressed  upon  the  public  coinage.^  Apart 
from  the  title  of  king  there  is  no  outward  symbol  of  royalty  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  that  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  offices  and  distinctions. 
The  imperium,  or  military  supremacy,  which  had  been  granted  to  Csesar  for 
Ms  life,  was  rendered  transmissible  to  Ms  children,  and  with  it  the  august 
distinction  of  the  sovereign  pontificate. 

In  fine,  the  dictatorship  for  life  and  the  consulship  for  five  yeai*s,  with  the 
right  of  drawing  at  pleasure  upon  the  public  treasury,  secured  to  Csesar 
the  executive  power  of  the  state ;  the  imperium  gave  Mm  the  command  of 
its  forces ;  the  tribunate  invested  him  with  a  veto  upon  its  legislation.  As 
prince,  or  first  man  of  f he  senate,  he  guided  the  debates  of  that  assembly ; 
as  controller  of  manners  even  its  personal  composition  depended  upon  Ms 
will.  As  chief  pontiff  he  interpreted  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  made 
omens  and  auguries  declare  themselves  at  Ms  bidding.  Thus  the  financ^, 
the  army,  the  religious  system,  the  executive  with  a  portion  of  the  judicial 
power,  and  indirectly  almost  the  whole  functions  of  the  legislature  were 
combined  in  the  hands  of  the  autocrat  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Never¬ 
theless  he  had  assumed  no  title  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  the  precedents  of  constitutional  history. 


[1  According  to  Nicolaus,  it  was  tbe  conspirators  who  moved  the  senate  to  declare  Csesar 
invioWe.  They  prompted  this  decree  with  the  cunning  aim  of  hereby  making  Cs^  ^cure 
(as  he  would  think)  and  so  inducing  him  to  dismiss  his  bodyguard.  After  his  return  from  Spam 
whenever  he  came  forth  in  public,  not  only  in  the  country  but  also  in  town  he  had  hmwb 
accompanied  by  a  bodyguard.  He  did  not  dismiss  this  b^ygmid  until  si^ortly 
appointment  as  perpetual  dictator,  which  took  place  between  the  26th  of  January  and  the  loth  of 
February,  in  the  year  44  b.c.  ...  i 

“  That  this  statement  of  Nicolaus  rests  on  a  pure  mvention  can  hardly  be  assumed,  says 
Wiegandt,  who  gives  it  full  credit,  and  adds :  , 

“  This  is  all  the  more  probably  true  of  the  above-mentioned  decree,  because  it  ^rved  tim  moiK 
vital  interests  of  the  conspirators.  For,  so  long  as  Cs^ar  w^  protected 
attack  upon  him  exposed  their  own  lives  to  the  hazard.  Consideration  of 
again,  influenced  the  conspirators  at  every  step.  Even  after  Csesar  bad 
Se  attempt  was  constantly  being  postponed  in  view  of  the  ^aiigerjresidtmg  from  bm  ^ 
attendant  In  this  way  were  rejected  the  various  designs  to  murder  him 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  electoral  committees  in  the  Campus  Martin^  or  dunn^Uie 
teriSWes  at  the  theatrl  What  recommended  the  senate  houte 
the  compirators  as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  execute  the  blow 

themselv^  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  unarmed  friends  of  Caesar,  and,  moreover,  might 

rely  on  the  protection  of  the  gladiators  of  Decimus  Brutu^  iirnader  decree 

A  second  argument  in  favour  of  the  statement  of  Nicolaus  is  that  as^  b^r  decrw 
of  the  senate  appears  to  have  been  based  on  the  same  cunnmg  ^  uacrosanct 

reckoned  too  Htfirwitb  CWs  sober  practical  nature  ro  hSe  stoSS 

be  would  renounce  all  armed  attendance.  As  a  matter  of  fa^  be  attached  so  little  signmcan 

to  the  decree,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  dismiss  his  escort.  J  victim  doomed 

[2  “  But,”  says  Florus/  “  all  these  honours  were  but  as  decorauons  laid  on  a  victim  uoomea 

to  die.”] 
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g^sak’s  eefoems 

What  then  were  the  objects  to  which  Caesar  proposed  to  direct  this  eiior- 
inous  acoumuktiou  of  powera  ?  Hk  cherished  scheme  for  the  ainalffamation 

of  tlie  various  elements  of  tlie  empire  was  necessarily  slow  in  proo*iSss  T-Tp 
did  not  seek  to  precipitate  it  by  violent  measures-^  ^ 

trmmpli  to  liis  death  was  somewhat  more  than  five  months 
(October,  4o  B.c.-March,  44  b.c.):  from  his  quadruple  triumph  to  the 
Spanish  campaign  was  little*  more  than  four  months  (June-September  46‘ 
E.C.).  ^  Into  these  two  brief  periods  were  compressed  most  of  the  laws  which 
bear  his  name,  and  of  which  we  will  now  give  a  brief  account.  The  evils 
which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  were  of  old  standing.  His  lon^  residence 
at  Rome,  and  busy  engapment  in  all  political  matters  from  earl?  youth  to 
consnlsliip,  made  him  familiar  with  every  sore  place  and 
with  all  the  proposed  remeihes.  His  own  clear  judgment,  his  habits  of 

him  *  f®  unlimited  iMwer  which  he  held,  made  it  easier  for 

bim  to  legislate  than  for  others  to  advise. 

The  long  wars,  and  the_  hberality  with  which  he  had  rewarded  his  sol- 
phvT  people  a,t  _his  triumphs,  had  reduced  the  treasury  to  a  low 

ebb.  He  bepn  by  revising  the  register  of  citizens,  principally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  abridging  the  list  of  those  who  were  receiving  monthly  donation  of 
gram  from  the  treasury.  Numbers  of  foreigners  hadfeen  irregidariy  pkced 
on  the  list,  pd  lie  was  able  to  reduce  the  list  of  state  paupers  resident  in  nr 

n^r  Rome  from  820,000  to  less  than  half  that  number.  \he  treasure- felt 
an  immediate  and  a  permanent  relief.  i-masur^  reit 

purpose,  Ciesar  made  severe  di.stinetious  between 
If  and  the  foreign  subjects  of  the  republic,  no  ruler  ever  showed 

f  subjects.  Other 

p  pular  leaders  had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Italians,  and  all  free  people 

hL  Romans  :  but  nT£ 

except  SertorkT  Provincial  subjects  of  Rome, 

epept  beitouu^  and  his  object  was  rather  a  transference  of  power  from 

than  an  incorporation  of  Spain  with  Italy.  ^Ciesar  was 

extended  h^vikw 

^btics  of  the  city  and  took  a  really  imperial  survey  of  the  vast 

dominions  subject  to  her  sway.  Towards  those  who  were  at  iw  ^th  Rome 

af2.„ 

on  many  communities  of  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Sniin  Th« 

«„d  „d  p„o.d„V',S 
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It  was  several  centuries  before  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  by  which 
Roman  law  became  the  law  of  civilised  Europe. 

The  liberal  tendeucy  of  the  dictator’s  mind  was  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  supplied  the  great  gaps  which  the  Civil  War  had  made  in  the 
benches  of  the  senate.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  that  assembly  had 
been  increased  from  its  original  three  hundred.^  Cicero  on  one  occasion 
mentions  415  members  taking  part  in  the  votes,  and  many  of  course  were 
absent.  But  Caesar  raised  it  to  nine  hundred,  thus  greatly  exceeding  the 
largest  number  that  had  ever  been  counted  in  its  ranks.  Many  of  the  new 
senators  were  fortunate  soldiers  who  had  served  him  well.  In  raising  such 
men  to  senatorial  rank  he  followed  the  example  of  Siilia.  Many  also  were 
enfranchised  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  old  citizens  were 
indignant  at  this  invasion  of  barbarians.  “The  Gauls,”  said  one  wit,  “had 
exchanged  the  tre\ys  [trousers]  for  the  toga,  and  had  followed  the  conquer¬ 
or’s  triumphal  car  into  the  senate.”  “  It  were  a  good  deed,”  said  another, 
“if  no  one  would  show  the  new  senators  the  way  to  the  house.” 

The  curule  offices,  however,  were  still  conferred  on  men  of  ItaJian  birth. 
The  first  foreigner  who  reached  the  consulship  was  Balbus,  a  Spaniard  of 
Gades,  the  friend  of  Csesar ;  this  was  four  years  after  the  dictator’s  death. 

To  revive  a  military  population  in  Italy  was  not  so  much  the  object  of 
Csesar  as  that  of  former  leaders  of  the  people.  His  veterans  received  few 
assignments  of  land  in  Italy.  The  principal  settlements  by  which  he  en¬ 
riched  them  were  in  the  provinces.  Corinth  and  Carthage  were  made  mili¬ 
tary  colonies,  and  regained  somewhat  of  their  ancient  splendour  and  repown. 

He  endeavoured  to  restore  the  wasted  population  of  Italy  by  more,  peace¬ 
ful  methods.  The  marriage  tie,  which  had  become  exceedingly  lax  m  th^ 
profligate  times,  was  encouraged  by  somewhat  singular  means.  A  married 
matron  was  allowed  to  use  more  ornaments  and  more  costly  carriages  than 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  Rome  permitted  to  women  generaUy.  A  married 
man  who  had  three  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock  at  Rome,  or  four  bom 
in  Italy,  or  five  born  in  the  provinces,  enjoyed  freedom  from  certam  duties. 

The  great  abuse  of  slave  labour  was  difficult  to  correct.  M  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  apply  remedies  familiar  to  despotic  governments.  An,  ordinance 
was  issued  that  no  citizens  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  should  be 
absent  from  Italy  for  more  than  three  years.  An  ancient  enactment  was 
revived  that  on  all  estates  at  least  one-third  of  the  labourers  should  be  fr^ 
men.  No  doubt  these  measures  were  of  little  effect. 

Viewing  the  dominions  over  which  he  presided  as  a  whole,  endowed,  or 
speedily  to  be  endowed  with  a  general  equality  of  rights,  and  Rome  herself 
no  longer  as  an  isolated  municipium  and  a  mistress-city,  but  the  centre  and 
capital  of  the  Roman  world,  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  of  universal  legislation.  His  first  care  was  to  develop 
the  material  unity  of  the  vast  regions  before  him,  by  an  elaborate  survey  of 
their  local  features.  A  commission  of  geographers  and  mathemaricmns  was 
appointed,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  construct  the  map  of  the  Roman  Empii^' 
a  work  so  novel  and  so  full  of  detail,  as  to  require  the  labour,  ^  it  after¬ 
wards  proved,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  years.  Another  effort,  not  less 
gigantic,  was  required  to  impress  a  moral  unity  upon  this  vast  macnin^ 
Csesar  prepared  to  collect  and  combine  in  a  single  code  the  fragments  of 
Roman  law,  dispersed  in  thousands  of  precedents,  the  edicts  of  the  prsetors, 
the  replies  of  the  learned,  the  decisions  of  pontiffs,  and  the  tradition:  of 
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this- error  has  grown  into  importance,  and  in  the  year  a.d.  1582,  when  the 
Julian  calendar  -was  corrected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  the  civil  year  had 
got  forward  no  less  than  ten  days.  The  requisite  correction  was  not  made, 
as  is  well  known,  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
basis  of  Ciesar’s  reform  was  that  the  commencement  of  the  new  era  should 
coincide  with  the  first  new  moon  after  the  shortest  day.  In  order  to  make 
the  year  46  thus  begin,  ninety  days  required  to  be  added  to  the  current 
year.  In  the  first  place  an  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days  was 
inserted  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  February,  and  at 
the  end  of  November  two  new  months  were  added  comprehending  sixty 
days,  together  with  a  supplemental  addition  of  seven  more.  The  period 
whicli  was  marked  by  this  series  of  alterations  received  vulgarly  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  the  year  of  confusion  ” ;  hut  “  the  last  year  of  confusion,”  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  would  he  its  more  appropriate  title. 

Besides  these  noble  efforts  of  social  organisation,  Csesar,  like  almost 
every  other  great  man  of  his  nation,  had  an  intense  passion  for  material 
construction.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  the  Forum,  which  he 
called  by  his  own  name  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  a  work  which  was  loudly 
demanded  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  narrowness  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  public  business  of  the  republic  had  been  transacted  from  Hie  period  of 
its  infancy.  But  among  the  honours  now  showered  upon  him  was  one 
which  had  been  granted  only  once  or  twice  before  to  conquerors  who  had 
furthest  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  which,  it  has  been  remarked, 
was  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  “  good  fortune  ”  of  Sulla.  This  was  the 
permission  to  extend  the  po7noerium,  the  space  left  open  about  the  walls  of 
the  city,  partly  within  and  partly  without  them,  originally  perhaps  for  the 
convenience  of  defence;  but  which  was  consecrated  by  solemn  ceremonies, 
and  traversed  by  religions  processions.  Csesar  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  re¬ 
move  this  line,  and  with  it  probably  the  walls  themselves,  so  as  to  embmce 
the  Campus  Martins,  which  he  would  have  enlarged  by  turning  the  Tiber 
westward  with  a  bold  sweep  from  the  Milvian  to  the  Vatican  bridge.  This 
grand  project  was  never  destined  to  be  accomplished,  and  though  in  later 
times  the  emperor  Augustus  and  others  were  allowed  to^  extend  the  pomse- 
rium,  the  walls  of  Rome  were  not  removed  beyond  the  lines  traced  by  Ser- 
vius  till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  three  centuries  after  Cassar.  Nor  was  the 
dictator  more  fortunate  in  completing  the  many  other  works  of  public  inter¬ 
est  and  utility  which  he  Avas  already  meditating.  He  planned,  it  is  said,  the 
emptying  of  the  lake  Fueinus,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  the 
construction  of  a  canal  from  Rome  to  Tarracina,  of  a  new  road  across 
the  Apennines,  and  of  a  magnificent  harbour  at  Ostia,  the  erection  of  a 
superb  temple  to  Mars,  and  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Of  all 
these  designs  the  temple  and  the  harbour  were  alone  accomplished  by  his 
successor;  it  is  probable  that  Csesar  himself  had  commenced  them.  [Undei 
his  patronage  the  first  public  library  was  opened  at  Rome,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  public  business  he  erected  the  magnificent  building  called  the 
Basilica  Julia.] 
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Such  were  the  subjects  of  meditation  which  engrossed  Cmsar  s 
ing  the  days  and  nights  he  devoted  to  public  affairs.  But  he  had  hm 
hours  of  recreation,  and  he  shone  in  private  life  among  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  time,  the  most  refined  in  habits,  the  most  fascinating  in  manners. 
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There  is  no  feature  of  Roman  life  perhaps  which  we  can  regard  with  so 
mnch  satisfaction  as  the  tone  of  habitual  intercourse  among  public  men  at 
this  period.  The  daily  conflicts  at  the  bar  or  in  the  Forum  to  which  they 
were  trained,  would  have  only  embittered  their  feelings  towards  one 
another,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  the  humanising  influence  of 
social  discussion  on  topics  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The  combination 
of  these  two  habits  seems  indeed  to  form  Idle  best  discipline  of  society, 
imparting  to  it  earnestness  without  violence,  ^and  a  masculine  courtesy  far 
removed  from  servility  and  adulation.  The  records  of  Roman  debate  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  hardly  a  single  scene  of  personal  altercation,  while  the  private 
reunions  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  are  described  to  us  as  full  of  modest 
dignity  and  kindly  forbearance.  To  this  pleasing  result  every  school  of 
philosophy  contributed ;  but  none  of  them  perhaps  studied  so  well  as  the 
Epicurean  the  science  of  making  society  agreeable.  To  this  school  both 
Csesar  himself  and  most  of  his  personal  friends  professed  their  adherence. 
The  circle  of  his  intimates  comprised :  Cornelius  Balbus,  an  acute  man  of 
business;  Asinius  Pollio,  a  devoted  student ;  A.  Hirtius,  who  like  his  master 


both  fought,  wrote,  and  talked  well ;  C.  Oppius,  full  of  gentleness  and 
affection;  C.  Matins,  thoughtful,  generous,  and  disinterested.  To  these 
may  be  added  Vibius  Pansa,  a  lounger  and  a  good  liver,  yet  neither  incap¬ 
able  of  office,  nor  inexperienced  in  action.  Antony,  the  gayest  of  boon 
companions,  has  already  been  mentioned;  but  under  the  garb  of  good 
fellowship,  he  hardly  concealed  the  most  intense  selfishness,  and  of  all 
Caesar’s  Mends  he  alone  stands  open  to  the  suspicion  of  intriguing  against 
the  life  of  his  patron.  Among  these  men  and  others  of  similar  stamp  Caesar 
unbent  from  the  cares  of  empire,  and  often  abandoned  himself  without 
restraint  to  the  enjoyments  of  festive  mirth.  With  little  wit  of  his  own 
he  was  amused  by  the  witticisms  of  others,  even  when  directed  against 
himself,  and  treasured  up  every  caustic  remark  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Cicero,  whose  patriotism,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  impending  proscrip¬ 
tion,  now  exhaled  itself  in  malicious  pleasantries  against  the  policy  of 
the  dictator.  At  table  indeed,  surrounded  by  companions  addicted  to 
grossest  self-indulgence,  Caesar  was  distinguished  for  his  moderation. 
Cato  had  said  of  him  long  before,  that  of  all  the  revolutionists  of  the  day 
he  alone  had  come  sober  to  the  task  of  destruction.  But  his  amours  were 
nmnerous,  and  their  character  peculiarly  scandalous ;  for  his  countrymen 
still  professed  to  regard  the  corruption  of  a  Roman  matron  as  a  pub- 
Hc  wrong,  while  his  attachment  to  a  foreigner,  such  as  Cleopatra,  was 
denounced  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  religious  and  social  principles. 

In  religion  the  Epicureans  were  sceptics,  and  Caesar  went  farther  and 
opeffiy  professed  Ms  unbelief.  The  supreme  pontiff  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
head  of  the  college  whence  issued  the  decrees  wMch  declared  the  will  of 
gods,  as  inferred  from  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
the  entrms  of  victims,  he  made  no  scrapie  in  asserting  before  the  assembled 
lathers  that  the  dogma  of  a  future  state,  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  was 
a  vam  chimera.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  defy  the  omens  which  the  priests 
wera  ^pecialy  appointed  to  observe.  He  gave  battle  at  Munda  in  despite 
of  the  most  adverse  auspices,  when  the  sacriflces  assured  him  that  no  heart 
TOs  forad  in  the  victim.  “I  will  have  better  omens,”  he  said,  “when  I 
choose.  Ye.  Cfies»,  freetMnker  as  he  was,  could  not  escape  the  general 
thraldoin  of  superstition.  We  have  seen  him  crawling  on  his  knees  up  the 
^ps  of  the  temple  to  appease  an  indignant  Nemesis.  Before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods  whom  he  denied  in  the  senate. 
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and  derided  among  Ms  associates.  He  appealed  to  the  omens  before  pass¬ 
ing  the  Rubicon.  He  carried  about  with  him  in  Africa  a  certain  Cornelius, 
a  man  of  no  personal  distinction,  but  whose  name  might  be  deemed  auspi¬ 
cious  on  the  battlefields  of  Scipio  and  Sulla. 

The  queen  of  Egypt  had  followed  her  august  admirer  to  Italy,  and 
scrupling  perhaps  to  exhibit  her  publicly  in  the  city,  he  had  installed  her  in 
his  hou§e  and  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.^  There  she  had  her 
levees  for  the  reception  of  the  noblest  Romans,  and  her  blandishments  were 
not  perhaps  ineffectual  in  soothing  the  asperity  of  their  resentments.  Cicero 
Mmself  condescended  to  solicit  an  interview  with  her.  She  rewarded  Mm 
with  the  promise  of  some  Greek  volumes  from  Alexandria,  rendered  perhaps 
doubly  precious  by  the  recent  conflagration.  But  the  populace  were  shocked 
at  the  report  that  Csesar  meditated 
raising  this  barbarian  mistress  to  the 
digmty  of  a  Roman  wife.  He  was 
married  indeed  already  to  the  noble 
daughter  of  Calpurnius  Piso;  but 
divorce  was  easy,  and  might  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  Avithout  public  scandal; 

Cicero  himself  had  lately  dismissed 
Terentia  for  alleged  incompatibility 
of  temper,  and  allied  himself  in  her 
place  with  a  youthful  heiress.  Be¬ 
sides,  one  of  his  creatures  was  pre¬ 
pared,  it  was  said,  with  a  measure 
to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  the 
dictator’s  passions,  and  alloAv  Mm  to 
marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased, 
of  whatever  race  or  station. 

Though  arrived,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  summit  of  real  power,  it  was 
manifest  that  Csesar  still  chafed  im- 
der  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him 
by  opinion  and  prejudice.  His  firm 
and  well-poised  mind  seems  at  last  to 
have  lost  its  equilibrium,  and  given 
way  to  fretful  impatience,  and  a  capricious  longing  for  some  unattaina¬ 
ble  object.  The  Roman  nobles,  accustomed  to  the  most  perfect  equity 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  were  mortified  at  the  haughtine^ 
assumed  by  the  cMef  of  the  repubhc,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  fetterers 
through  whom  the  independent  patrician  could  with  difficulty  force  his  way. 


r»On  this  much  disoosaed  question  ol 

opinion  from  his  Oaaar :  “  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  jomed  Cas»  at  Borne  to  retom  am 
^ain,  aSl  to  have  resided  opei^  with  him  m  hia  mtor^ 

iBtome,  it  is  still  certain  that  Calpnmia  was  m  howere^S 

most  !have  been  Calpnmia’ s  guest  as  ■wail  as  her  husbauds;  and  he  P  .  tradMoD. 

mented  upon  in  society,  could  not  qneen  of  Egypt,  who 

assigned  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  yoi^  queen 

ow^her  position  to  Casar,  might  have  come,  as 

that  Caesar,  after  their  acquaintance  at  Aleiandna,  ^  fomid 

_ _ _  *11 9  Thft  onlv  real  evidence  for  her  presence  tuere  is  m 


flight  of  the  queen.’)  There  is  nothing  to  snow me  queoM 

Granting  that  the  word  Egyptian  is  to  be  ^  Home  to  be  shown  at 

was  called  queen  as  wettas  her  sister,  and  had  been  sent  to  Borne  to  be  snown  a;ii 

triumph.”] 
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Once  when  tlie  senators  came  in  a  body  to  communicate  to  kiin  their 
decrees  in  Ms  liononr,  he  omitted  to  rise  from  his  seat  to  receive  them. 
Balbns,  it  was  said,  the  upstart  foreigner,  had  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  bade  hirn  remember  that  he  was  their  master.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  called  Sulla  a  fool  for  resigning  the  dictatorship.  But  while  the 
lines  of  his  domestic  policy  were  yet  hardly  laid,  and  every  institution  in 
Rome  still  demanded  the  pressiii*e  of  his  moulding  hand,.  Caesar  himself 
was  dreaming  of  foreign  conquests,  and  sighing  for  his  accustomed  place 
at  the  head  of  his  legions.  The  disaster  of  Carrhee,  yet  unavenged,  might 
furnish  a  pretext  for  war,  and  the  influence  of  Mithridates,  it  might  he  re¬ 
membered,  had  extended  from  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  He  conceived,  we  are  assured,  the  gigantic  project  of  first  crush¬ 
ing  the  Partliians,  and  then  returning  across  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes, 
subduing  the  barbarians  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  CarpatMan  Mountains, 
and  assaying  the  Grermans  in  the  rear.  Cleopatra,  who  felt  herself  more 
secure  of  her  admirer  in  the  provinces  than  in  Rome,  would  doubtless  lend 
her  influence  to  urge  him  on.  The  republicans  in  the  city  were  not  perhaps 
less  anxious  to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  and  launch  him  on  a  long  and  dan¬ 
gerous  enterprise.  At  the  close  of  the  year  45  lie  directed  his  legions  to 
cross  the  Adriatic,  and  assemble  in  Illyricmn,  there  to  await  his  own  speedy 
arrival.  He  contemplated  an  absence  of  considerable  duration.  He  pro¬ 
vided  beforehand  for  the  succession  of  consuls  and  prsetors  for  the  two 
following  years.  On  the  1st  of  January,  44,  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consul¬ 
ship,  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  Antony.  At  the  same  time  he 
obtained  the  designation  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  for  43,  of  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Munatius  Plancus  for  42.  The  preetors  appointed  for  the  year  44  were 
sixteen  in  number,  and  among  them  were  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius. 


EVEJSTTS  LEADING  TO  THE  CONSPIBAGY 

The  destined  heir  of  Caesar’s  imperium  was  already  in  the  camp  at 
Apolioma,  taking  lessons  at  the  same  time  both  in  arts  and  arms  under  the 
care  of  the  ablest  teachers.  This  y  oung  man  was  Cains  Octavius,  the  son  of 
Caesar’s  sister’s  daughter,  who,  now  beginning  his  nineteenth  year,  gave 
splendid  promise  of  future  excellence,  marred  only  by  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  Ms  health,  which  had  Mtherto  prevented  him  from  seeking  distinction  in 
the  field.  The  favour  with  wMch  Ms  great-uncle  regarded  Mm  had  induced 
him  to  demand  the  mastership  of  the  horse,  but  this  had  been  refused  him  as 
a  distinction  beyond  his  years-  Ciesar,  however,  had  promoted  his  family 
from  the  plebeian  to  the  patrician  class,  an  honour  which  he  had  accorded  to 
a  few  gentes,  whose  names  were  of  great  antiquity,  among  which  was  the 
Taliian,  to  wMch  the  character  of  Cicero  had  imparted  so  much  new  lustre. 
He  had  allowed  it,  moreover,  to  be  understood  that  he  was.  about  to  make 
the  young  Octavius  his  own  son  by  adoption,  to  bequeath  to  Mm  the  bulk  of 
his  patrimony,  and  the  dignities  which,  the  senate  had  declared  hereditary  in 
his  family.  These  dignities  indeed  were  not  associated  in  the  mind  of  .the 
Romans  with,  any  ideas  of  succession.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  conceive 
the  descent  of  the  dictatorship  from  the  hands^  of  mature  experience  to  those 
of  untried  youth,  or  the  establishment  in  the  sphere  of  a  particular  family  of 
the  tribunician  power,  the  free  gift  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  conclude  that  their  hero  was  intent  on  securing  a  title,  the  only 
recognised  title,  on  which  according  to  their  notions  a  dynasty  could 
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founded.  Caesar,  it  was  reported,  desired  to  be  hailed  as  king.  His  flatter¬ 
ers  suggested  it,  his  enemies  readily  believed  it,  and  hoped  to  make  him 
unpopular  by  urging  him  to  claim  it.  One  morning  a  laurel  garland,  with 
a  diadem  attached,  was  found  affixed  to  his  statue  before  the  rostra.  The 
tribunes,  Blavius  and  Ciesetius,  indignantly  tore  it  down;  the  populace 
expressing  great  satisfaction  at  their  conduct,  and  saluting  them  with  the 
title  of  the  new  Bruti.  Csesar  affected  at  least  to  applaud  them.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  second  experiment  was  tried.  As  the  dictator  returned  from  the 
Latin  festival,  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount,  officious  voices  were  Mred  to 
salute  him  as  king.  A  low  and  stifled  murmur  again  indicated  the  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  people.  “  I  am  no  king,  but  Csesar,”  he  hastily  exclaimed ;  hut 
when  the  tribunes  punished  some  persons  who  had  joined  in  the  cry,  he 
rebuked  them  for  their  superfluous  or  invidious  zeal,  in  which  he  detected 
a  scheme  for  bringing  him  under  unjust  suspicions. 

Caesar’s  friends,  however,  if  such  were  the  real  promoters  of  the  intrigue, 
were  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  prize  was  beyond  Ms  reach.  ^  They  might 
familiarise  the  people  with  the  idea  of  royalty  by  bringing  it  repeatedly 
before  them.  Perchance  the  sight  of  the  white  linen  band,  the  simple  badge 
of  oriental  sovereignty,  might  disabuse  them  of  their  horror  at  an  empty 
name.  On  the  15th  of  February,  the  day  of  the  Lupercalioj  Casar  was 
seated  on  his  golden  chair  before  the  rostra,  to  preside  over  the  solemn  cere¬ 
monies  of  that  popular  festival.  The  Julian  flamens  were  elevated  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercus  or  Pan.  Antony,  the  consul, 
was  at  their  head,  and  next  to  the  dictator  occupied  the  most  conspicuom 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Possibly  the  novelty  of  the  sight  of  the 
one  consul  stripped  to  his  skin,  with  only  a  narrow  girdle  round  his  loins, 
waving  in  his  hand  the  thong  of  goat’s  Mde,  and  striking  with  it,  as  he  ran 
rapidly  through  the  principal  streets,  the  women  who  presented  themselves 
to  the  blow'  which  was  supposed  to  avert  sterility,  was  stall  more  attr^tive 
than  that  of  the  other  in  the  laurel  crown  and  triumphal  robes  wMch  ism 
had  already  rendered  familiar,  ^en  Antony  had  run  his  course  he  broke 
through  the  admiring  multitude  and  approached  the  seat  of  the  ffictator. 
Drawing  from  beneath  his  girdle  a  diadem,  he  made  as  if  he  would  offer  it  to 
Mm,  exclaiming  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman  people.  Th^  action  w^ 
hailed  by  some  clapping  of  han(£ ;  but  it  was  faint  and  brief  and  mannesw 
preconcerted.  When,  however,  Caesar  put  away  from  him  the  proffered 
a  much  louder  burst  of  genuine  applause  succeeded.  Antony  offered  it  a 
second  time ;  again  there  was  a  sHght  murm^  of  applau^  and  agM  on 
Caesar’s  rejection  of  it  a  vehement  cry  of  satisfaction.  aun  not  Jang, 
repeated  Caesar  ;  “the  only  king  of  the  Romans  is  Jupiter.  He  order^ 
the  diadem  to  be  carried  to  the  Capitol  and  suspended  in  &e  temple  ^ 
god,  to  commemorate  the  gracious  offer  of  the  people  and  his  own  mod^t 
refusal. 

THE  COHSPIBACY 

The  tact  with  which  Caesar  withdrew  the  claims  which  were  thus  prema¬ 
turely  advanced  for  Mm  baffledevery  attempt  of  the  republi^n  leader  to  excite 

a  popular  feeling  against  Mm.  But  in  the  upper  ipiks  of  the  nobility  there 
were  many  who  cherished  such  sentiments  of  nostilily  towards  him,  nor  weire 
his  personal  enemies  confined  to  the  ranks  of  his  political  adver^n^  ^ 

was  formed  for  his  destruction,  which  embraced  sixty  or  even  eighty  cjpfpir^ 
tors,  many  of  whom  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  their  devotion  to  him,  ana 
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seemed  most  to  merit  his  confidence.  Among  them  were  doubtless  some  whose 
hopes  of  preferment  he  had  disappointed.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
Decimus  Brutus,  who  had  receiv^  from  him  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine, 
and  was  already  designated  as  the  consul  of  a  future  year.  Such  was  not  the  case 
with  Trebonius,  who  had  Just  quitted  the  consulship  for  the  administration 
of  Asia.  Basilus,  Casca,  and  Cimber  had  ail  received  greater  or  less  marks  of 
the  dictator’s  favour.  Yet  all  these  men  now  joined  in  the  intrigue  against 
his  life.  Had  they  really  loved  the  republic  better  than  their  imperator, 
and  regarded  Mm  as  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor,  they  should  not  have  accepted 
the  highest  offices  at  his  hands.  But  even  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party 
betrayed  no  reluctance  to  profit  by  his  generosity.  It  was  not  the  needy  or 
disappointed  among  them,  but  those  whom  he  had  honoured  and  promoted, 
who  now  raised  their  hands  against  him.  The  most  active  conspirator,  and 
perhaps  the  author  of  the  design,  was  C.  Cassius,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  prsetor.  The  cry  of  liberty  and  the  republic,  which  was  in  the 
mouths  of  all  Ms  associates,  could  have  little  real  influence  on  the  sentiments 
of  Cassius,  whose  avowed  Epicurean  principles,  no  less  than  Ms  late  political 
conduct,  might  vouch  for  Ms  indifference  to  party.  “I  prefer,”  he  had 
written  to  Cicero,  “  our  old  and  clement  master  Caesar  to  the  ferocious  upstart, 
the  son  of  Pompey.”  But  he  was  by  nature  vain  and  vindictive  ;  his  temper 
fluctuated  between  mean  subservience  and  rude  independence.  His  sharp 
and  acrid  humour  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Caesar,  by  whom  the  pale 
and  lean  were  accounted  dangerous,  and  who  loved,  as  he  said,  the  company 
of  the  sleek  and  light-hearted. 

The  conspirators  required  the  charm  of  a  popular  name  to  sanction  their 
projected  tyrannicide.  M.  Junius  Bratus,  the  nephew  of  Cato,  pretended  to 
trace  Ms  descent  from  a  third  son  of  the  founder  of  the  repuhiie,  whose  elder 
brothers  had  perished,  as  was  well  known,  childless  by  the  axe  of  the  lictor. 
His  mother  Servilia  derived  her  lineage  from  the  renowned  Ahala,  the  slayer 
of  Spurius  Mselius.  But  far  from  inheriting  the  zeal  of  Ms  progenitors,, 
the  Brutus  of  the  expiring  republic  had  acquiesced  in  Caesar’s  usurpation 
with  less  apparent  reluctance  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the  Pom¬ 
peian  party.  Despondent  in  her  hour  of  distress,  he  had  been  the  last 
to  join,  the  earliest  to  desert  the  unfurled  banner  of  the  republic.  After 
Pharsalia,  he  was  the  first  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  victor  ;  in  the 
city  he  was  the  foremost  to  court  the  friendsMp  and  claim  the  confidence  of 
the  dictator. 

He  zealously  served  Ms  interests  by  the  discharge  of  important  offices ; 
nor  did  he  blush  to  govern  Cisalpine  Gaui  for  Caesar,  while  his  uncle  still 
held  Utica  against  Mm.  A  feeble  panegyric  of  the  sturdy  sage  whom  he  had 
abandoned  while  he  affected  to  adopt  his  principles  and  emulate  Ms  practice, 
seemed  to  Brutus  a  sufficient  tribute  to  Ms  virtues.  He  had  divorced  his 
consort  Claudia  to  espouse  the  philosopher’s  daughter  Porcia,  a  woman  of 
more  masculine  spirit  than  his  own.  But  thus  doubly  connected  with 
strength  and  virtue,  Brutus  had  failed  nevertheless  to  acquire  the  firmness 
which  nature  had  denied  him.  While  professing  the  character  of  a  student 
he  still  courted  public  life  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments.  The  countenance 
of  G«sar  raised  Mm,  to  an  eminence  which  pleased  and  dazzled  Min,  while  his 
uncle’s  renown  seemed  also  to  shed  a  light  upon  Mm,  and  Ms  vanity  was 
excited  by  a  saying,  possibly  a  jest,  ascribed  to  Caesar,  implying  that  of  all 
the  Eomans  he  was  the  worthiest  to  succeed  to  supreme  power.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  character  may  be  estimated  from  the  means  employed  to  work 
upon  Mm.  A  bit  ,of  paper  affixed  to  ,the  statue  of  the  ancient  Brutus  with 
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the  words,  “Would  thou  wert  alive”  ;  billets  thrust  into  his  hand  inscribed, 
Brutus,  thou  sleepest,  thou  art  no  longer  Brutus,”  shook  the  soul  of  the 
philosopher  to  its  centre.  Under  the  influence  of  Cassius,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  and  assumed 
the  place  of  chief  adviser,  which  they  pretended  at  least  to  offer  him. 

His  renowned  name  became  at  once  a  charm  of  magic  potency.  It 
raised  the  sick  Ligarius  from  his  bed.  A  pardoned  partisan  of  Pompey, 
the  clemency  of  Cmsar  rankled  in  his  bosom.  “  How  sad  for  Ligarius,” 
siiid  Brutus  to  him,  “to  be  disabled  at  such  a  moment.”  The  sick  man 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  replied,  “If  thou  hast  any  project  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Brutus,  behold,  I  am  well  again.”  Ligarius  was  admitted  to 
the  secret,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deed  which  followed.  We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  the  conspirators  did  not  venture  even  to  sound  Cicero. 
The  fatal  intrigue  was  now  ripening  to  its  execution.  As  long  as  Csesar 
remained  at  Rome  his  fearless  demeanour  exposed  him  to  the  daggers  of 
assassins,  for  he  had  dismissed  the  guard  which  had  at  first  surrounded 
him,  and  appeared  daily  in  public  with  no  other  attendance  than  that  of 
Ms  unarmed  companions. 

His  legions  had  been  despatched  to  Blyricum.  To  the  remonstrances 
of  Ms  friends,  from  whom  perhaps  the  rumours  of  Ms  peril  were  not  altogether 
concealed,  he  had  replied  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  die  than  to  live  always 
in  fear  of  dying.  But  from  the  moment  he  should  assume  the  command  of 
his  armies,  his  safety  would  be  assured  by  the  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Once 
intoxicated  with  the  splendour  of  royalty  in  the  provinces,  he  would  never 
consent  to  return  a  citizen  to  Rome.  He  had  promised,  it  was  said,  to  restore 
the  towers  of  Ilium,  the  cradle  of  the  people  of  ^neas  and  Romulus. 
Possibly  he  might  transfer  tMther  the  throne  wMch  the  pride  of  the  Romans 
forbade  Mm  to  establish  in  the  Capitol.  Or  if  the  charms  of  Cleopatra 
should  still  retain  their  power,  he  might  take  up  Ms  abode  in  Alexandria, 
and  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  shrine  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

Such  considerations  as  these  forbade  delay.  The  preparations  for  Caesar’s 
departure  were  almost  complete.  The  senate  was  convened  for  the  ides  of 
March,  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and  the  royal  name  and  power,  it  was 
said,  were  then  to  be  conferred  npon  him  in  the  provinces.  On  tHs  day,  as 
soon  as  he  should  enter  the  curia,  it  was  determined  to  strike  the  blow.  The 
prediction  was  already  current  that  the  ides  of  March  should  be  fatal  to  Mm. 
Stfil  Caesar  refused  to  take  any  precautions.  He  had  lived,  he  said,  enough 
either  for  nature  or  glory ;  Ms  ambition  was  satisfied,  or  perhaps  disappointed, 
and  he  was  proudly  indifferent  to  longer  existence. « 


THE  ASSASSEfATION 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March,  Csesar  was  supping  with  M.  Lepidus, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  without 
the  wails,  and  was  preparing  shortly  to  march  with  thein  into  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar  iis  his  province.  It  Mppened 
that  Ciesar  was  engaged  in  writing,  when  the  rest  of  the  party  began  to  to- 
cuss  the  question,  What  kind  of  death  is  most  to  he  desired  ?  ”  The  subject 
on  which  they  were  talking  caught  his  attention,  and  he  cried  out,  before 
any  one  else  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  best  death  was  a  sudden  one. 

A  coincidence  so  remarkable  was  likely  to  be  remembered  afterwards  by 
aH  who  had  been  present ;  but  it  is  said,  also,  that,  he  had  been  often  w^arned 
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by  the  augurs  to  beware  of  tbe  ides  of  March  ;  and  these  predictions  had, 
probably,  wrought  on  the  mind  of  his  wife,  Calpnrnia,  so  that,  on  the  night 
that  preceded  that  dreaded  day,  her  rest  was  broken  by  feverish  dreams,  and 
in  the  morning  her  impression  of  fear  was  so  strong,  that  she  earnestly  be¬ 
sought  her  husband  not  to  stir  from  home.  He  himself,  we  are  told,  felt 
himself  a  little  unwell;  and  being  thus  more  ready  to  be  infected  by  super¬ 
stitious  fears,  he  was  inclined  to  comply  with  Calpurnia’s  wishes,  and  allowed 
some  part  of  the  morning  to  pass  away,  and  the  senate  to  be  already  assem¬ 
bled,  without  having  as  yet  quitted  his  house. 

At  such  a  critical  moment  as  this  the  conspirators  were  naturally  wide 
awake  to  every  suspicion;  and  becoming  uneasy  at  his  delay,  Decimus 
Bratus  was  sent  to  call  on  him,  and  to  persuade  him  to  attend  the  senate 
by  urging  to  him  the  offence  tWt  he  would  naturally  give  if  he  appeared 
to  slight  that  body  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  preparing  to 
confer  on  him  the  title  of  king.  Decimus  Brutus  visited  Caesar,  and  being 
entirely  in  his  confidence,  his  arguments  were  listened  to,  and  Caesar  set  out 
about  eleven  o’clock  to  go  to  the  senate  house.  When  he  was  on  his  way 
thither,  Artemidoras  of  Cnidus,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  Conspirators,  and  had  there  become  acquainted  with 
some  facts  that  had  excited  his  suspicions,  approached  him  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  information  which  he  had  obtained,  and  putting  it  into  his 
hand,  begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  as  it  was  of  the  last  importance- 
Caesar,  it  is  said,  tried  to  look  at  it,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  crowd 
which  pressed  around  him,  and  by  the  numerous  writings  of  various  sorts 
tl^t  were  presented  to  him  as  he  passed  along.  Still,  however,  he  held  it  in 
his  hand,  and  continued  to  keep  it  there  when  he  entered  the  senate  house. 

Mark  Antony,  who  was  at  this  time  Caesar’s  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
was  on  the  point  of  folloT?^g  him  into  the  senate,  when  C,  Trebonius  called 
aside,  and  detained  him  without,  by  professing  to  desire  some  conversa¬ 
tion  mth  him.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had  wished  to  include 
him  in  the  fate  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus  had  objected  to  it  as  a  piece  of  unnec¬ 
essary  bloodshed ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  he  himself,  not  long 
ago,  had  proposed  to  Trebonius  the  very  act  which  they  were  now  about  to 
perform,  they  consented  that  his  life  should  not  be  endangered.  Meantime, 
as  Caesar  entered  the  senate  house,  all  the  senators  rose  to  receive  him.'  The 
conspirators  had  contrived  to  surround  his  person  in  the  street,  and  they  now 
formed  his  immediate  train  as  he  passed  on  to  the  curule  chair,  which  had 
been  prepared,  as  usual,  for  Ms  reception.  That  chair  had  been  placed  near 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  P  ompey  the  Great ;  for  the  building  in  which  the 
senate  was  assembled  had  been  one  of  Pompey’s  public  works ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  C^ius,  labouring  under  the  strong  feeling  of  the  moment,  turned  Mmself 
to  the  image,  and  seemed  to  implore  its  assistance  in  the  deed  which  was  to 
be  perpetrated. 

When  Caesar  had  t^en  his  seat,  the  conspirators  gathered  more  closely 
around  Mm,  and  L.  Tillius  Cimber  approached  him  as  if  to  offer  some  peti¬ 
tion,^  wMch  he  continued  to  press  with  vehemence  when  Caesar  seemed 
unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  the  other  conspirators  joined  in  supporting  his 
Truest.  At  last,  when  Caesar  appeared  impatient  of  further  importunity, 
Cimber  took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled  it  down  from  Ms  shoulders ;  an 
action  wMeh  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  with  his  associates  fox  commencing 
their  attack.  It  is  said  that  the  dagger  of  P.  Casca  took  the  lead  in  the 
work  of  Mood,  and  that  Ca^r,  in  the  first  instant  of  surprise,  attempted 
to  resist  and  to  force  his  way  through  the  circle  wMch  surrounded  him. 
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But  when  the  conspirators  rushed  upon  him,  and  were  so  eager  to  have  a 
share  in  his  death,  that  they  wounded  one  another  in  the  confusion,  he  drew 
his  robe  closely  around  him,  and  having  covered  his  face,  fell  without  a 
straggle  or  a  groan.  He  received  three  and  twenty  wounds,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  blood,  as  it  streamed  from  them,  bathed  the  pedestal  of 
Pompey’s  statue.^  No  sooner  was  the  murder  finished,  than  M.  Bratus, 
raising  his  gory  dagger  in  his  hand,  turned  round  towards  the  assembled  i 
senators,  and  called  on  Cicero  by  name,  congratulating  bim  on  the  recovery 
of  their  country’s  liberty.  But  to  preserve  order  at  such  a  moment  was 
hopeless ;  the  senators  fled  in  dismay.  Antony  made  haste  to  escape  to 
his  house.  A  universal  consternation  was  spread  through  the  city,  til 
the  conspirators,  going  in  a  body  to  the  Forum,  addressed  the  people,  and 
by  assuring  them  that  no  violence  was  intended  to  any  one,  but  that  their 
only  object  had  been  to  assert  the  liberty  of  Borne,  they  succeeded  in  restor¬ 
ing  comparative  tranquillity.  Still,  however,  distrusting  the  state  of  the 
popular  feeling,  they  withdrew  into  the  Capitol,  which  Decimus  Bratus  had 
secured  with  a  band  of  gladiators  whom  be  retained  in  his  service ;  and 
there,  having  been  joined  by  several  of  the  nobility,  they  passed  the  first 
night  after  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  the  body  of  Caesar  was  left  for  some 
hours,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  on  the  spot  where  it  fell ;  tli  at  last 
three  of  his  slaves  placed  it  on  a  litter,  and  carried  it  home,  one  of  the 
arms  hanging  down  on  the  outside  of  the  liter,  and  presenting  a  gh^tiy 
spectacle.  It  was  asserted  by  the  surgeon,  who  examined  the  wounds,  that 
out  of  so  many,  one  alone  was  mortal ;  that,  namely,  which  he  had  received 
in  the  breast  when  he  first  attempted  to  break  through  the  circle  of  his 
assassins.® 

Such  was  the  untimely  ending  of  Caesar’s  dramatic  and  history-mating 
career.  Appian  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  his  last  deeds  and  of  fim 
plot  against  him.  Let  us  look  to  him  for  certain  familiar  details,  beguming 
with  Caesar’s  last  miltary  project. 


appian’s  account  op  o^esae’s  last  days 

“At'  length,  whether  he  lost  all  hopes,  or  else  for  the  better  preservation  of 
his  health,  never  more  afflicted  with  the  faUing  sickness  and  sudden  convul¬ 
sions  than  when  he  lay  idle,  he  resolved  upon  a  far  distant  expedition  against 
the  Getae  and  the  Parthians.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  there  was  an  oracle 
of  the  Sibyls  which  declared  that  the  Parthians  could  not  be  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  unless  they  were  commanded  by  a  king.  This  made  TOme  talk 
publicly  that  in  regard  of  other  nations  taxed  under  the  Roman  Empue, 
there  needed  no  scruple  be  made  at  the  giving  Caesar  that  title.  He  having 
stll  refused  it,  hastened  all  he  could  to  get  out  of  the  city  where  many 
envied  him.  But  four  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  departure  he 
was  slain  by  his  enemies  in  the  palace,  either  out  of  malce  t<>  see  him 
raised  to  such  supreme  felicity  and  height  of  command,  or  else  (as 
selves  said)  out  of  a  desire  to  restore  the  commonwealth  to  its  first  esmte ; 
for  they  feared  that,  after  having  overcome  these  other  nations,  notmng 
could  hinder  him  from  making  himself  king;  yet  as  it  app^  to  me  it 
was  only  for  the  name’s  sake  they  attempted  aU  things ;  for  m  the  thing  itseii 
there  is  no  difference  between  dictator  and  king. 

[1  “  Thus,”  says  Floras/  “  he  who  had  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  his  c«wiitsym«is, 
deluged  the  senate  house  at  last  with  his  own.”] 
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There  were  two  chiefs  of  this  conspiracy,  the  son  of  that  Bratus  whom 
Sulla  put  to  death,  M.  Brutus  Csepio,  who  came  for  refuge  to  Ceesar  him¬ 
self  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  0.  Cassius  who  yielded  to  him  the 
galleys  in  the  Hellespont,  both  of  Pompey’s  party,  and  with  them  was 
joined  one  of  Csesar’s  most  intimate  friends,  Decimus  Brutus  Albinus.  He 
had  always  treated  them  honourably,  and  with  great  confidence,  and  when 
he  was  going  to  the  war  in  Africa,  he  had  given  them  armies,  and  the 
government  of  the  Gauls,  to  Decimus  Brutus  of  the  Transalpine,  and  to 
M.  Brutus  of  the  Cisalpine.  Bratus  and  Cassius  were  at  this  time  designed 
prsetors,  and  were  in  difference  for  a  jurisdiction  which  among  the  citizens 
is  accounted  the  most  honourable  of  all  others,  whether  they  contended 
out  of  ambition,  or  only  feigned  to  do  it,  lest  their  conspiracy  should  be 
perceived.  Caesar  was  arbitrator  between  them,  and,  as  it  is  said,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  his  friends  that  Cassius  had  reason,  but  yet  he  would  favour 
Brutus,  so  much  he  loved  and  honoured  him,  for  all  men  believed  he  was 
his  son,  because  he  visited  Servilia  Cato’s  sister  at  the  time  she  grew  with 
child  of  Brutus,  wherefore  it  is  likewise  said,  that  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
he  ordered  his  captains  to  have  a  great  care  of  Brutus’  life. 

“However,  whether  he  was  ungrateful,  or  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  did 
not  believe  it,  or  that  he  thought  his  mother’s  incontinence  of  dishonour, 
whether  love  of  liberty  made  him  prefer  his  country  before  his  own  father, 
or  being  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Bruti  who  had  expelled  the  kings,  and 
now  pricked  forward  by  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  on  the  statues 
of  the  old  Brutus,  and  on  his  praetor’s  tribunal  had  secretly  written  such 
words  as  these,  ‘  Brutus  thou  sufferest  thyself  to  be  corrupted  with  gifts. 
Brutus  thou  art  dead,  would  to  God  thou  wert  now  alive ;  either  thy  suc¬ 
cessors  degenerate,  or  thou  hast  not  begot  them.’  He,  I  say,  young  as 
he  was,  chafed  by  these  and  such  like  things,  engaged  himself  in  this  enter¬ 
prise  as  an  act  worthy  his  predecessors. 

“  The  discourses  concerning  the  royalty  were  not  then  quite  extinct,  when 
Just  as  they  were  going  to  the  senate  Cassius  took  Brutus  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  ‘  What  shall  we  do  if  Caesar’s  flatterers  propose  to  make  him  king  ?  ’ 
To  which  Brutus  answered,  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  senate.  Whereupon, 
the  other  again  demanded,  ‘  What  if  they  summon  us  as  prsetors,  what  shall 
■we  do  then,  my  fmend ? ’  ‘I  will,’  he  said,  ‘ defend  my  country,  even  till 
death.’  Whereupon,  Cassius  embracing  him  said,  ‘And  what  persons  of 
quality  -wiil  you  take  for  companions  in  so  brave  an  attempt?  Do  you 
think  there  are  none  but  tavern-people  and  artificers  that  put  writings  on 
your  tribunal  ?  Know  that  they  are  the  prime  men  of  the  city,  -who  expect 
from  other  praetors  only  plays  and  shows ;  but  require  their  liberty  from 
you  as  the  work  of  your  predecessors.’  Thus  they  discovered  to  each  other 
what  they  had  long  had  in  their  thoughts ;  and  began  to  try  their  own 
friends,  and  some  of  Csesar’s,  according  as  they  knew  them  capable  of  good 
things.  They  engaged  in  their  design  the  two  brothers,  C»cilius  and  Buco- 
lianus,  Rubrius  Rex,  Q.  Ligarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  Galba,  Sextius  Naso, 
Pontius  Aquila  :  and  of  Caesar’s  friends  they  drew  to  their  conspiracy  Deci¬ 
mus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  ;  Caius  Casca,  Trebonius,  Attilius 
Cimber,  Minucius,  and  Basilus.  When  they  thought  they  had  companions 
enough,  for  it  was  not  convenient  to  communicate  this  design  to  all  the 
world,  they  gave  their  words  one  to  another  without  either  oath  or  sacrifice, 
and  yet  no  one  changed  his  mind  or  ever  discovered  the  plot. 

“There  was  nothing  now  wanting  hut  choice  of  time  and  place.  The 
time  urged,  for  within  four  days  Caesar  was  to  depart  and  t^e  guards. 
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Tilace  they  thought  the  palace  most  convenient ;  for  they  concluded 
?liP  senators  though  they  were  not  made  privy  to  it,  yet,  seeing  the 
would  iovduily  join  with  them ;  which,  as  it  is  said,  happened  at  the 
f  iT’oT  Rmulus,  iter  having  changed  the  regal  power  into  tyramy. 

^  fLe  this  attempt  would  have  the  same  success  with  that ;  especially 
^^Tnot  pS  Sited!  but  in  the  palace,  and  for  the  good  of  tee  com- 
being  ^  y  .V  needed  not  to  fear  anything  from  Cjesar  s  army, 

monwe^th.  That  *  y  conclusion,  that  the  authors  of  this 

srr 

p^werfuf  of  SS^who^wi’S^fS 

posed  that,  saying,  that  it  was  omy  7,  ^  tyrants ;  and  that  if  they 

Siat  they  ought  to  seek  priVate  enmity,  and 

Idlled  his  f  pre^  the/  only  expected  the 

the  faction  of  Pompey.  before  CiEsar  being  invited  to  sup 

assembling  of  the  senate.  A, foetus  Albinus;  and  dur- 

with  Lepidus,  earned  along  with  him  Geci  ^  best  for  man;  some 
ing  supper  the  question  being  preferred  the  suddenest  and 

deWg  one  kind,  tC^h  to  discourse  of  the 

most  unexpected.  Thus  tevmmg  somewhat  out  of  order 

morrow  s  affairs.  In  the  moral  g  /faipurnia  having  been  fnghtened 
with  the  night’s  his jHe  manysacri- 

with  dismal  dreams,  she  advi^d  tern  Mt  g^  therefore  ^ve 

them  himself,  coming -to  i^mpey’s  theatre,  and  almost  all  the 

“  There  were  at  that  neighboring  houses,  as  is  the  custom 

senators  were  at  the  wmdo  morning  the  preetors,  Brutus  ^d 

in  the  time  of  spectacles.  for  jtwite  great  tranqmlhty, 

Cassius,  gave  audience  to  those  I, ad  heard  what  hap^ned  to 

in  a  gallery  before  the  tke®.t«.  ,  .  they  deferred  the  senate,  they  were 

C®sar  in  the  sacrifices,  rf/®L  d  there  having  taken  Casca  by  tee 

much  troubled.  One  of  those  a  „  —.e  that  am  your  friend,  but  Brutus 
hand,  told  him:  ‘  You  kept  it  close  from  me  te^^^^ 

has  told  me  all.  „  smBe  •  ‘  Where  then  wiU  you  raise  the 

but  tee  other  continuing  wth  a  -  ”  jmn  an  account.  Brutus  tod 

surprised  that  they  gave  him  no  answer.^  litter,  one'of  his 

“  At  the  same  time  t^t  Cresar  , .  1  conspiracy  came  to  find 

domestics,  who  had  understood  ®““®^^fjggto\er  but  that  he  must  spk 
Calpurnia  ;  but  without  he^yed  expecting  liis  retura  f^m 

with  Csesar  about  affairs  of  importanc  ,  _  ^iMticulars ;  his  host  of  Cnidus 
tee  senate,  because  he  did  ®°.‘ ^ve  him  notice  of  it  came  j^t  at 
oaUed  Artemidorus  ^noS  aahl  sacrificed  before  the  gute  of  tee 
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reading  it,  it  was  after  Ms  death  found  in  Ms  hands.  As  he  eame  out  of  his 
litter,  Lsenas,  the  same  who  before  had  spoken  to  Cassius,  came  to  him,  and 
entertained  him  a  long  time  in  private  ;  which  struck  a  damp  into  the  chiefs 
of  the  conspirac}^,  the  more  because  their  conference  was  long  ;  they  already 
began  to  make  signs  to  one  another  that  they  must  how  kill  him  before  he 
arrested  them  ;  but  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  observing  Leenas  to  use 
rather  the  gesture  of  suppliant  than  accuser,  they  deferred  it ;  till  in  the  end, 
seeing  him  return  thanks  to  Caesar,  they  took  courage. 

‘‘It  is  the  custom  of  the  chief  magistrates  entering  the  palace,  first  to 
consult  the  divine ;  and  here  as  well  as  in  the  former  sacrifices,  Cesar’s  first 
victim  was  found  without  a  heart,  or  as  some  say  without  the  chief  of  the 
entrails.  The  divine  hereupon  telling  him  it  was  a  mortal  sign,  he  replied 
laughing,  that  when  he  went  to  fight  against  Pompeius  in  Spain  he  had  seen 
the  like ;  and  the  other  having  replied,  that  then  likewise  he  had  run  hazard 
of  losing  Ms  life  ;  but  that  at  present  the  entrails  threatened  him  with  greater 
danger.  He  commanded  they  should  sacrifice  another  victim,  which  fore¬ 
boding  nothing  but  ill,  he  feared  to  seem  tedious  to  the  senate ;  and  being 
pressed  by  his  enemies,  whom  he  thought  to-be  his  friends,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  danger,  entered  the  palace ;  for  it  was  of  necessity  that  the  misfortune 
to  befall  Mm  should  befall. 

“  They  left  Trebonius  at  the  gate  to  stop  Antony  imder  pretence  of  dis¬ 
coursing  some  business  with  Mm  ;  and  as  soon  as  Csesarwas  seated,  the  other 
conspirators  surrounded  Mm  according  to  custom,  as  friends,  having  each  his 
dagger  concealed.  At  the  same  time  Attilius  Cimber  standing  before  bim 
began  to  entreat  him  to  grant  the  return  of  Ms  brother  who  was  an  exile  ; 
and  upon  his  refusal,  under  pretence  of  begging  it  with  more  humility,  he  took 
Mm  by  the  robe  and  drawing  it  to  him,  hung  a&ut  his  neck,  crying  out,  ‘  Why 
do  you  delay,  my  friends?  ’  Thereupon  Casca  first  of  all  reaching  over  his  head, 
thought  to  strike  Ms  dagger  into  Ms  throat,  but  wounded  him  only  in  the 
breast.  Caesar  having  disengaged  Mmself  from  Cimber,  and  caught  hold  of 
Casca’s  hand,  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  threw  himself  upon  Casca  with  a 
wonderful  force ;  but  being  at  handy  grips  with  Mm,  another  struck  his  dagger 
into  his  side,  Cassius  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  face,  Brutus  struck  him 
quite  through  the  thigh,  Bucolianus  wounded  him  behind  the  head,  and  he, 
like  one  enraged,  and  roaring  like  a  savage  beast,  turned  sometimes  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  another  ;  till  strength  failing  him  after  the  wound  received 
from  Brutus,  he  threw  the  skirt  of  Ms  robe  over  his  face  and  suffered 
hmself  gently  to  fall  before  Pompey’s  statue.  They  forebore  not  to  give 
him  many  stabs  after  he  was  down  ;  so  that  there  were  three  and  twenty 
wounds  found  in  his  body.  And  those  that  slew  him  were  so  eager  that  some 
of  them  through  vehemence,  without  thinking  of  it,  wounded  each  other. 

“  After  this  murder  committed  in  a  hallowed  place,  and  on  a  sacred  person, 
aU  the  assembly  took  their  flight,  both  within  the  palace  and  without  in  the 
city.  In  the  crowd  there  were  several  senators  wounded,  and  some  killed  : 
there  were  slain  likewise  other  citizens  and  strangers ;  not  with  design,  but 
without  knowing  the  authors,  as  happens  in  a  public  tumult ;  for  the  gladia¬ 
tors,  who  were  armed  in  the  morning  to  give  divertisement  to  the  people, 
ran  from  the  theatre  to  the  senators’  houses  ;  the  spectators  affrighted,  dis¬ 
persed  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them,  the  commodities  exposed  to 
sale  were  made  plunder  of,  the  gates  were  shut,  and  many  got  upon  the  roofs 
of  their  houses  to  secure  themselves  from  violence.  Antony  fortified  himself 
in  his  house,  Judging  that  they  had  a  design  tipon  his  life  as  well  as  upon 
Caesar’s ;  and  Lepidus,  genewd  of  the  horse,  hearing  upon  the  place  what 
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had  passed,  made  haste  to  the  island  in  the  river,  where  he  had  a  legion ; 
which  he  drew  into  the  Field  of  Mars,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  orders  of  Antony  ;  for  he  yielded  to  him,  both  in  the  (quality  of 
Csesar’s  friend  and  consul. 

‘‘The  soldiers  would  very  willingly  have  revenged  Casars  death  so 
basely  murdered,  but  that  they  feared  the  senate,  who  favoured  the  mur¬ 
derers,  and  expected  the  issue  of  things.  Caesar  had  no  soldiery  with  him, 
for  he  loved  not  guards,  but  contented  himself  with  ushers ;  besides,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  robe,  and  whole 
troops  of  as  well  citizens  as  strangers,  with  freedmen  and  slaves,  followed 
him  from  his  house  to  the  palace ;  but  in  a  moment  all  these  crowds  were 
vanished,  there  remained  with  him  only  three  unhappy  slaves ;  who  putting 
him  in  his  litter,  and  taking  it  upon  their  shoulders,  carried  Mm,  who  but  a 
little  before  was  master  of  both  sea  and  land.  The  conspirators  after  the 
execution  had  a  mind  to  have  said  sometliing  to  the  senate ;  hut  nobody 
staying  to  hear  them,  they  twisted  their  robes  about  their  left  arms  instead 
of  bucklers,  and  with  their  bloody  daggers  in  their  hands  ran  through  the 
streets,  crying  out,  that  they  had  slain  the  king  and  the  tyrant ;  causing 
to  march  before  them  a  man  carrying  a  cap  on  the  head  of  a  pike,  wiucn  is 
the  badge  of  liberty  ;  they  exhorted  likewise  the  people  to  the  restoring  ot 
the  commonwealth  ;  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  first  Brutus,  and  the  oatn 
wherein  he  had  engaged  the  citizens,  and  with  them  their  posterity.  9 
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Bat  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

—  Shakespeahb. 

C^AR  was  assassinated  in  Ms  fifty-sixth  year.  He  fell  pierced  with 
twenty-three  wounds,  only  one  of  which,  as  the  physician  who  examined  his 
body  affirmed,  was  in  itself  mortal.  In  early  life  his  health  had  been  delicate, 
^d  at  a  later  period  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  which  attacked  him 
in  the  campaign  of  Africa,  and  again  before  the  battle  of  Munda.  Yet  the 
energy  and  habitual  rapidity  of  aU  his  movements  seem  to  prove  the  robust¬ 
ness  of  his  constitution,  at  least  in  middle  life.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
if  he  had  escaped  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  he  might,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  have  attained  old  age ;  and  against  any  open  attack  his  position  was 
impregnable.  He  might  have  lived  to  carry  out  himself  the  liberal  schemes 
which  he  was  enabled  only  to  project.  But  it  was  ordained,  for  inscrutable 
reasons,  that  their  first  originator  should  perish,  and  leave  them  to  he 
eventuaHy  effected  by  a  successor,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  judgment  of  the  ancients  upon  this  famous  deed  varied  according  to 
their  interests  and  predilections.  If,  indeed,  the  republic  had  been  per¬ 
manently  re-established,  its  savioxn*  would  have  been  hailed,  perhaps,  with 
unmingled  applause,  and  commanded  the  favour  of  the  Romans  to  a  late 
posterity.  Cicero,  though  he  might  R  ve  shrunk  from  participating  in  the 
deed,  deemed  it  expedient  to  justify  it,  and  sainted  its  authors  in  exulting 
accents,  as  tyrai^cides  and  deliverers.  But  the  courtiers  of  the  later 
CjBsars  branded  it  as  a  murder,  or  passed  it  over  in  significant  silence. 
Virgil,  who  ventures  to  pay  a  noble  compliment  to  Cato,  and  glories  in  the 
eternal  punishment  of  Catiline,  bestows  not  a  word  on  the  exploit  of  Brutus. 
Even  Lucan,  who  beholds  in  it  a  stately  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  admits  the 
detestation  with  which  it  was  generally  regarded.  Augustus,  indeed,  wisely 
tolerant,  allowed  Messalla  to  speak  in  praise  of  Cassius ;  but  Tiberius  would 
not  suffer  Cremutius  to  call  him  with  impunity  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
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Vplleius  Seneca,  and,  above  aU,  Valerius  Maximus,  express  thek  abhorrence 
the  murder  in  energetic  and  manly  tones.  It  was  the  mortification,  they 
caiH  of  the  conspirators  at  their  victim’s  superiority,  their  disappomtment 
Sie  slowness  imth  which  the  stream  of  honours  flowed  to  thein,  their  emy, 
the;  r  vanitv.  anything  rather  than  their  patriotism,  that  impelled  them  to 
;t  The  Greek  writers,  who  had  less  of  prejudice  to  urge  them  to  extenuate 
the  deed  speak  of  it  without  reserve  as  a  monstrous  and  abominable  c^e. 
A^ain  whUe  Tacitus  casts  a  phUosophic  glance  on  the  opinions  of  others, 
an^  abstains  from  passing  any  judgment  of  his  own,  Suetomus  allows  that 
C®sar  was,  indeed,  justly  slain,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  absolve  bis  ams- 
sins  From  Livy  and  Florns,  and  the  epitomiser  of  Trogus,  we  may  infer 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Plutarch  were  the  same  which  the  most 
reasonable  of  the  Romans  generally  adopted ;  he  declared  that 
nf  the  body  politic  required  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  and  that  Cae^r 
IfseK  providence,  as  the  mildest  physician,  for  its  conservation  On 

the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  vices  of  the  times  and  the  general  laxity  of 
tne  wnoie,  dt-cxcAr  anri  P.nman  heathenism. 


11  IS  lUDCi  - ,  r  T  1 Jr^  :trh 

“  ./  o«-.  1- » 

Ml  fLed,  with  eyes  black  and  lively,  very  healthM,  except 

4-Ua  Anil  hia  life  he  would  suddenly  fall  into  faintmg-fits,  and  be  fngb^ 

the  lattui  clavm^  or^  to  toe  expressiou  of 

about  him  but  loosely.  bevme  of  “  toe  loose-coated  boy.” 

Sulla,  who  ofteu  advised  the  nobility  to  Mwme  o  advancement 

He  first  Uved  in  Subura  ^  ^te  to  ^  Sacred  way. 

to  the  pontificate,  m  a  ho^  in  his  person,  and  niceness  in  his 

Many  writers  say  that  he  afftoted  ne^  P  ^  near  the 

entertainments :  that  Jj®  foundation,  and  finished  at  a 

grove  of  Aricia,  which  he  erected  from  toe  ^ 

vast  expense,  because  it  had  carried  about  in  his  expeditions 

that  time  poor  and  in  debt;  and  that  be  camea  auo 

marble  pavement  for  his  tent.  -Rrifftin  in  hopes  of  finding  pearls, 

on 

of  the  ©qaites,  who  wore  a  narrow  one. 
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that  he  would  give  for  hpdsome  young  slaves  a  price  so  extravagant  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  have  it  entered  in  the  diary  of  his  expenses. 

The  same  authors  inform  us  that  he  constantly  kept  two*  tables  in  the 
provinces,  one  for  the  officers  of  the  army,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  prov 
incses,  and  the  other  for  such  of  the  Roman  gentry  as  had  no  commission  in 
the  troops,  and  provincials  of  the  first  distinction.  He  was  so  very  exact  in 
the  managenient  of  his  domestic  affairs,  both  small  and  great,  that  he  once 
put  a  baker  in  fetters,  for  serving  him  with  a  finer  sort  of  bread  than  his 
guests;  and  put  to  death  a  freedman,  and  a  particular  favourite  for 
debauching  the  lady  of  a  Roman  knight,  though  no  complaint  had  been 
made  to  him  of  the  affair. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  he  was  much  addicted  to  women,  as  well  as 
very  expensive  in  his  intrigues  with  them,  and  that  he  debauched  many 
iadies  of  the  highest  quality ;  among  whom  were  Postumia  the  wife  of 
bervius  Sulpicius,  Lollia  the  wife  of  Aulus  Gabinius,  TertuUa  the  wife  of  M 
Gt&ssus,  and  likewise  Mucia  the  wife  of  Cn.  Pompeius.  For  it  is  certain 
that  the  Curios,  father  and  son,  and  many  others,  objected  to  Pompey  in 
reproach,  ‘‘that  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  man 
upon  whose  account  he  had  divorced  his  wife,  after  having  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  by  her,  and  whom  he  used,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  to  call  A^gisthus.”  But 
toe  mistress  whom  of  ail  he  most  loved  was  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M 
iSrutus  ;  tor  whom  he  purchased  in  his  consulship,  next  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  their  intrigue,  a  pearl  which  cost  him  six  millions  of  sesterces ;  and 
m  toe  Civil  War,  besides  other  presents,  consigned  to  her,  for  a  trifling  con¬ 
sideration,  some  valuable  estates  in  land,  which  were  exposed  to  public 
auction.  When  many  persons  wondered  at  the  lowness  of  the  price,  Cicero 
facetiously  observed,  ‘‘To  let  you  know  how  much  better  a  purchase  this  is 
than  >e  imagine,  Tertia  is  deducted”;  for  Servilia  was  supposed  to  have 
prostituted  her  daughter  Tertia  to  Cgesar. 

had  intrigues  hkewise  ndth  married  women  in  the  provinces 
appears  from  a  distich,  which  was'  much  repeated  in  the  Gallic  triumph 

mistresses  were  also'  some^  queens,  such  as  Eunoe,  a 

^r,  the  wife  of  Bogndcs,  to  whom  and  her  husband  he  made,  as  Naso  re- 

greatest  favourite  was  Cleopatra,  with 
W  T?  ^  daybreak,  and  would  have^e  with 

Egj^pt  in  a  pleasure-boat,  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  had  not  the  army 

wTivlilT  her  to  Rome,  whence  he  smt 

to  back  loaded  with  honours  and  presents,  and  gave  her  permission  to  call 

r  ^  testimony  of  some  Greek  historians, 

Antony  declared  in  the 

smate  that  Casar  had  acknowledged  the  child  as  his  own;  and  that  C. 

9PPto  the  rest  of  Casar’s  friends  knew  it  to  be  true.  On 

winch  occasion  Oppius,  as  if  it  had  been  an  imputation  which  he  was  called 

s,s  ‘ •»  oMd 

tatnered  upon  Cmsar  was  not  his.  Kelvins  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  com- 

G^^r  hid  a  *at  he  had  a  bill  ready  draw  up,  which 

Cassar  had  ordered  him  to  get  enacted  in  his  absence,  that,  \vith  the  view  of 

as'he  pkS!^^’  contract  marriage  with  any  one  female,  or  as  many 

enemies  that  in  respect  of  wine  he  was 

ment  “  “  design  to  subvert  the  govern- 

ent,  ior  in  regard  to  diet,  C.  Oppms  informs  us,  he  was  so  indifferent 
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for  his  own  part,  that  when  a  person  in  whose  house  he  was  entertained  had 
served  him,  instead  of  fresh  oil,  with  oil  which  had  some  sort  of  seasoning 
in  it,  and  which  the  rest  of  the  company  would  not  touch,  he  alone  ate  very 
heartily  of  it,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  tax  the  master  of  the  house  with 
inelegance  or  want  of  attention. 

He  never  discovered  any  great  regard  to  moderation,  either  in  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  or  civil  offices  ;  for  we  have  the  testimony  of  some  writers 
that  he  requested  money  of  the  proconsul  his  predecessor  in  Spain,  and  the 
Roman  allies  in  that  quarter,  for  the  discharge  of  liis  debts ;  and  some 
towns  of  the  Llisitanians,  notwithstanding  they  attempted  no  resistance  to 
his  arms  and  opened  to  him  their  gates,  upon  his  arrival  before  them  he 
plundered  in  a  hostile  manner.  In  Gaul,  he  rifled  the  chapels  and  temples 
of  the  gods,  which  were  filled  with  rich  presents ;  and  demolished  cities 
oftener  for  the  sake  of  plunder  than  for  any  offience  they  had  given  him. 
By  this  means  gold  became  so  plentiful  with  him  that  he  exchanged  it 
through  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire  for  three  thousand  sesterces 
the  pound.  In  his  first  consulship  he  stole  out  of  the  Capitol  three  thousand 
pounds’  weight  of  gold,  and  placed  in  the  room  of  it  the  same  weight  of  gilt 
brass.  He  bartered  likewise  to  foreign  nations  and  princes,  for  gold,  the 
titles  of  allies  and  kings  ;  and  squeezed  out  of  Ptolemy  alone  near  six  thou¬ 
sand  talents,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  Pompey.  He  afterwards  supported 
the  expense  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  of  Ms  triumphs  and  public  shows,  by  the 
most  flagrant  rapine  and  sacrilege. 

In  point  of  eloquence  and  military  achievements,  he  equalled  at  least,  if 
he  did  not  surpass,  the  greatest  men.  After  Ms  prosecution  of  Dolabella,  he 
was  indisputably  esteemed  among  the  most  distinguished  pleaders.  Cicero, 
in  recounting  to  Brutus  the  famous  orators,  declares  “lie  does  not^see  that 
Csesar  was  inferior  to  any  one  of  them  ;  that  he  had  an  elegant,  splendid,  noble, 
and  magnificent  vein  of  eloquence.”  And  in  a  letter  to  C.  Nepos,  he  wntes 
of  him  in  the  following  terms :  “  What  I  which  of  all  the  orators,  who,  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  have  done  nothing  else,  can  you  prefer 
.before  him?  Which  of  them  is  ever  more  pointed  in  expression,  or  more 
often  commands  your  applause?”  In  his  youth:  he,  seems ■  to  have  cho^n 
Strabo  Csesar  as  bis  model ;  out  of  whose  oration  for  the  Sardinips  he  has 
transcribed  some  passages,,  literally  into  bis  Divinicttio.  He  is,  said  to  have 
delivered  bimself  with  a  shrill  voice,  and  an  animated  action.  wMch  was 
graceful.  He  has  left  behind:  him  some  speeches,  among  wMcb  are  a  few 
not  genuine ;  as  that,  for  Q.  Metelius.  These  Augustus  supposes,  and 
with  reason,  to  he  the  production  of  blundering  writers  of  shorthand,  who 
were  not  able  to  follow  him,  in  the  delivery,  rather  than  anytMng  pubbshed 
by  bimself.  For  I  find  in  some  copies  the  title'  is  not  “for  but 

“  what  be  wrote  to  Metelius  ”  ;  whereas  the  speech  is  delivered  m  the  name 
of  CsBsar,  vindicating  Metelius  and  Mm.self  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
them  by  their  common  defamers.  The  speech  addres^d  “  to  Ms  soldiers 
■  in  Spain,”  Augustus  considers  likewise  as,  spurious,  under  this  title  we 
meet  with  two  ;  one  made,  as  is  pretended,  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  other 
in  the  last ;  at  which  time  Asinius  Pollio  says,  he  had  not  leisure  to  address 
the  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  sudden  assault  of  the  enemy. 

He  has  likewise  left  commentaries  of  Ms  own  transactions  botti,  in  the 
Gallic  and  the  civil  war  with  Pompey ;  for  the  author  of  the  .mexantea^ 
African,  and  Spanish  wars  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  bmne  tlimk 
they  are  the  production  of  Oppius,  and  some  of  Hirtius  ;  the  latter  ^  whom 
composed  the  last.book,  but  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Gallic  War.  Of  those 
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memoirs  of  C^sar,  Cicero  m  his  Brutm  speaks  thus  :  “  He  wrote  his  memoirs 
m  a  manner  that  greatly  deserves  approbation  ;  they  are  plain,  precise,  and 
elegant,  without  mj  affectation  of  ornament.  In  having  thus  prepared 
matoials  for  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  compose  his  history,  he  may 
perhaps  have  encouraged  some  silly  creatures  to  enter  upon  such  a  work 
who  wiU  needs  be  dressing  up  his  actions  in aU  the  extravagance  of  bombast^ 
but  he  tm  discouraged  wise  men  from  ever  attempting  the  subject.”  Hirtius 
delivers  his  opinion  of  the  same  memoirs  in  the  following  terms  :  “  So  ^reat 
IS  the  approbation  with  which  they  are  universally  perused,  that,  instead  of 
^citing,  he  seems  to  have  precluded  the  efforts  of  any  future  historian. 
Yet  with  regard  to  this  subject,  we  have  more  reason  to  admire  him  than 


,  TaMFi.ii!  OF  VasTA,  Bomb 

Others ;  for  they  only  know  how  well  and  correctly  he  has  written,  but  we 

qniokly  he  did  it.”  PolUo  Asinius  t.hinir. 
they  were  not  drawn  np  with  mneh  care,  or  with  a  due  regard  to 
i^uates  that  Cssar  was  too  hasty  of  beUef  with  respect 
7^*.  f  ^  5  and  that,  in  respect  of  i^t 

“  person,  he  hM  not  given  a  very  faithful  account— either 
^  expressing  at  the  same 

He  has  left  ^hind  him  likewise  two  books  of  analogy,  with  the  same 

Wks  h«®  ““d  »  poem  enti^d  The  Journey. 

hi*,™  f  ^  first  two  in  his  passage  over  the  Alps, -as 

he  was  retummg  to  his  army  from  holding  the  assizes  in  Hither  Gaul  •  the 
second  work  about  the  time  of  the  battle  ff  Munda ;  and  tK  SSn^  Se 
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four-and-twenty  days  lie  was  upon  his  expedition  from  Rome  to  Further 
Spain.  There  are  extant  some  letters  of  his  to  the  senate,  written  in  a 
manner  never  practised  by  aiiy  before  him,  for  they  are  divided  into 
pages  in  the  form  of  a  pocket-book  ;  whereas  the  consuls  and  generals,  till 
then,  used  consto.ntly  in  their  letters  to  continue  the  line  quite  across  the 
sheet,  without  any  folding  or  distinction  of  pages.  There  are  extant  like¬ 
wise  some  letters  from  him  to  Cicero,  and  others  to  his  friends  concerning 
his  domestic  affairs  ;  in  which,  if  there  was  occasion  for  secrecy,  he  used 
the  alphabet  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a  single  word  could  be  "made  out. 
The  way  to  decipher  those  epistles  was  to  substitute  “d”  for  “a”  and  so  of 
the  other  letters  respectively.  Some  things  likewise  pass  under  liis  name, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  him  wdien  a  boy  or  a  very  young  man  ;  as  the 
Enooiniiim  of  Heroides^  a  tragedy  entitled  (Edipus^  and  a  collection  of  apoph¬ 
thegms  ;  all  which  Augustus  forbid  to  be  published,  in  a  short  and  plain 
letter  to  Fompeius  hlacer,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  direct  the  arrangement 
of  his  libraries. 

He  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  weapons,  a  complete  horseman,  and  able 
to  endure  fatigue  beyond  all  belief.  Upon  a  march,  he  used  to  go  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  sometimes  on  horseback,  but  oftener  on  foot,  with  his  head 
bare  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  would  travel  in  a  post-chaise  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  pass  rivers  in  his  way  by  swimming,  or 
supported  with  leathern  bags  filled  with  wind,  so  that  he  often  prevented  all 
intelligence  of  his  approacli. 

In  his  expeditions,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  caution  or  boldness 
was  most  conspicuous.  He  never  marched  his  army  by  a  route  which  was 
liable  to  any  ambush  of  the  enemy,  without  having  previously  examined  the 
situation  of  the  places  by  his  scouts.  Nor  did  he  pass  over  into  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  made  due  inquiry  respecting  the  navigation,  the  harbours,  and 
the  most  convenient  access  to  the  island.  But  when  advice  was  brought  to 
him  of  the  siege  of  a  camp  of  his  in  Germany,  he  made  his  way  to  his 
men,  through  the  enemy’s  guards,  in  a  Gallic  habit.  He  crossed  the  sea 
from  Brundusium  and  Dyrrliacliium,  in  the  winter,  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  fleets ;  and  the  troops  which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him  not  making 
that  haste  which  he  expected,  after  he  had  several  times  sent  messengers  to 
expedite  them,  in  vain,  he  at  last  went  privately,  and  alone,  aboard  a  small 
vessel  in  the  night-time,  wdth  his  liead  muffled  up  ;  nor  did  he  discover  who 
he  was,  or  suffer  the  master  to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  voyage,  tliough 
the  wind  blew  strong  against  them,  until  they  were  ready  to  sink. 

He  was  never  discouraged  from  any  enterprise,  nor  retarded  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  it,  by  any  ill  omens.  When  a  victim  which  he  was  about  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  had  made  its  escape,  he  did  not  therefore  defer  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Scipio  and  Juba.  And  happening  to  fall,  upon  stepping  out  of 
the  sliip,  he  gave  a  lucky  turn  to  the  omen,  by  exclaiming,  ‘‘  i  hold  thee 
fast,  Africa.”  In  ridicule  of  the  prophecies  wliicli  'were  spread  abroad,  as 
if  the  name  of  the  Scipios  was,  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  fortunate  and  invin¬ 
cible  in  that  province,  he  retained  in  the  camp  a  profligate  wretch,  of  the 
family  of  the  Cornelii,  who,  on  account  of  his  scandalous  life,  was  surnamed 
Salutio.  .  A 

He  engaged  in  battle  not  only  upon  previous  deliberation,  but  upon'  the 
sudden  when  an  occasion  presented  itself  ;  often  immediately  after  a  march, 
and  sometimes  during  the  most  dismal  weather,,  when  nobody  could  imagine 
he  would  stir.  Nor  was  he  ever  backward  in  fighting,  until  towards  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  then  was  of  opinion  that  the  oftener  he  had  come  off  with 

H.  W.  —  VOL.  V.  2  Q 
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success,  tlie  less  lie  ouglit  to  expose  himself  to  new  liazards ;  and  that  he 
could  never  acquire  so  much  by  any  victory  as  he  might  lose  by  a  mis¬ 
carriage.'*^  He  never  defeated  an  enemy  whom  he  did  not  at  the  same  time 
drive  out  of  their  camp  ;  so  warmly  did  he  pursue  his  advantage  tliat  he 
gave  them  no  time  to  rally  their  force.  When  the  issue  of  a  battle  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  he  sent  away  all  the  officers’  horses,  and  in  the  first  place  his  own,  that 
being  deprived  of  that  convenience  for  flight  they  might  be  under  the 
greater  necessity  of  standing  their  ground. 

He  rode  a  very  remarkable  horse,  with  feet  almost  like  those  of  a  man, 
his  hoofs  being  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
toes.  This  horse  he  had  bred  himself,  and  took  particular  care  of,  because 
the  soothsayers  interpreted  tliose  circumstances  into  an  omen  that  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  him  would  be  master  of  the  world.  He  backed  him  too  himself, 
for  the  horse  would  suffer  no  other  rider ;  and  he  afterwards  erected  a  statue 
of  him  before  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 

He  often  alone,  by  his  courage  and  activity,  restored  the  fortune  of  a 
battle ;  opposing  and  stopping  such  of  his  troops  as  fled,  and  turning  them 
by  the  jaws  upon  the  enemy ;  though  many  of  them  were  so  terrified  that 
a  standard  bearer,  upon  his  stopping  him,  made  a  pass  at  him  ;  and  another, 
upon  a  similar  occasion,  left  his  standard  in  his  hand. 

The  following  instances  of  his  resolution  are  equally,  and  even  more 
remarkable.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  having  sent  his  troops  before 
him  into  Asia,  as  he  was  passing  the  Hellespont  in  a  ferry  boat,  he  met  with 
L.  Cassius,  one  of  the  opposite  party,  with  ten  ships  of  war ;  whom  he  was 
so  far  from  avoiding,  that  he  advanced  close  up  to  him;  when,  advising 
him  to  surrender,  and  the  other  complying,  he  took  him  into  the  boat. 

At  Alexandria,  in  the  attack  of  a  bridge,  being  forced  by  a  sudden  sally 
of  the  enemy  into  a  boat,  and  several  hurrying  in  with  him,  he  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the  next  ship,  wliich  lay  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  paces ;  holding  up  his  left  hand  out  of  the  water, 
for  fear  of  ’wetting  some  papers  wffiich  he  held  in  it ;  and  pulling  his  gen¬ 
eral’s  cloak  after  him  with  his  teeth,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

He  never  estimated  a  soldier  by  bis  manners  or  fortune,  but  by  bis 
strength  alone;  and  treated  them  with  equal  severity  and  indulgence;  for 
he  did  not  always  keep  a  strict  hand  over  them,  except  when  an  enemy  was 
near.  Then  indeed  he  was  so  rigorous  an  exactor  of  discipline,  that  he 
would  give  no  notice  of  march  or  battle  until  the  moment  lie  w^as  to  enter 
upon  them ;  that  the  troops  might  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  sud¬ 
den  movement ;  and  he  '^vould  frequently  draw  them  out  of  the  camp,  with¬ 
out  any  necessity  for  it,  especially  in  rainy  Veather,  and  upon  holy  days. 
Sometimes,  giving  them  warning  to  watch  him,  he  would  suddenly  withdraw 
himself  by  day  or  night,  and  would  oblige  them  to  long  marches,  on  purpose 
to  tire  them,  if  they  were  tardy. 

When  at  any  time  his  soldiers  were  discouraged  by  reports  of  the  great 
force  of  the  enemy,  he  recovered  them,  not  by  denying  the  truth  of  what  was 
said,  or  by  diminishing  the  fact,  but  on  the  contrary  by  exaggerating  every 
particular.  Accordingly,  when  his  troops  were  under  great  apprehensions 
of  the  arrival  of  King  Juba,  be  called  them  together,  and  said,  “I  have  to 
inform  you  that  in  a  very  few  days  the  king  will  be  here,  with  ten  legions, 
thirty  thousand  horse,  a  hundred  thousand  light-armed  foot,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  elephants.  Let  none  therefore  presume  to  make  any  further  inquiry, 
or  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  take  my  word  for  what  J 
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tell  you,  which  I  lir-ve  from  undoubted  intelligence ;  otherwise  I  shall  put 
them  aboard  a  crazy  old  vessel,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds.” 

He  neither  took  notice  of  all  their  faults,  nor  proportioned  his  punish¬ 
ments  to  the  nature  of  them.  But  after  deserters  and  mutineers  he  made 
the  most  diligent  inquiry,  and  punished  them  severely ;  other  delinquencies 
he  would  connive  at.  Sometimes,  after  a  successful  battle,  he  would  grant 
them  a  relaxation  from  all  kinds  of  duty,  and  leave  them  to  revel  at  pleasure  ; 
being  used  to  boast  that  his  soldiers  fought  nothing  the  worse  for  being 
perfumed.  In  his  speeches,  he  never  addressed  them  by  the  title  of 
“  soldiers,”  but  by  the  softer  appellation  of  “  fellow-soldiers  ” ;  and  kept 
them  in  such  line  condition  that  their  arras  were  ornamented  with  silver 
and  gold,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  better  appearance,  but  to 
render  the  soldiers  more  tenacious  of  them  in  battle,  from  their  value.  He 
loved  his  troops  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster  of  those 
under  Titurius,  he  neither  cut  his  hair  nor  shaved  his  beard  until  he  had 
revenged  it  upon  the  enemy ;  by  which  means  he  engaged  extremely  their 
affection,  and  rendered  them  to  the  last  degree  brave. 

Upon  his  entering  into  the  Civil  War,  the  centurions  of  every  legion  offered 
each  of  them  to  maintain  a  horseman  at  his  o^vn  expense,  and  the  whole  army 
agreed  to  serve  gratis,  without  either  corn  or  pay ;  those  amongst  them  who 
were  rich  charging  themselves  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  N  o  one  of 
them,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  went  over  to  the  enemy;  and  most 
of  those  who  were  made  prisoners,  though  they  were  offered  their  lives  upon 
the  condition  of  bearing  arms  against  him,  refused  to  accept  the  terms. 
They  endured  want,  and  other  hardships,  not  only  when  themselves  were 
besieged,  but  when  they  besieged  others,  to  such  a  degree  that  Pompey, 
when  blocked  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium,  upon  seeing  a  sort 
of  bread,  made  of  an  herb,  which  they  lived  upon,  said,  “  I  have  to  do  with  wild 
beasts,”  and  ordered  it  immediately  to  be  taken  away ;  because,  if  his  troops 
should  see  it,  they  might  be  impressed  with  a  dangerous  apprehension  of  the 
hardiness  and  desperate  resolution  of  the  enemy.  With  what  bravery  they 
fought,  one  instance  affords  sufficient  proof ;  which  is,  that  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  engagement  at  Dyrrhachium,  they  desired  him  to  punish  them ;  insomuch 
that  their  general  found  it  more  necessary  to  comfort  than  punish  them. 

In  other  battles,  in  different  parts,  they  defeated  with  ease  immense 
armies  of  the  enemy,  though  they  were  much  inferior  to  them  in  number. 
To  conclude,  one  battalion  of  the  sixth  legion  held  out  a  fort  against  four 
legions  belonging  to  Pompey,  during  several  hours ;  being  almost  every  one 
of  them  wounded,  by  the  vast  number  of  arrows  discharged  against  them,  and 
of  which  there  were  found  within'  the  ramparts  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  This  is.  no  way  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  behaviour  of^  some 
individuals  amongst  them;  such  as  thatnf  Cassius  Scseva,  or  C.  Acilius  a 
common  soldier.  Scasva,  after  he  had  an  eye  struck  ouk  was  run  through 
the  thigh  and  the  shoulder,  and  had  his  shield  pierced  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  places,  maintained  obstinately  the  guard  of  a  gate  in  a  fort,  with  the 
command  of  which  he  was  intrusted.  Acilius,  in  the  sea  fight  at  Marseilles, 
having  seized  a  ship  of  the  enemy  with  his  right  hand,  and  that  being  cut 
off,  in  imitation  of  that  memorable  instance  of  resolution  in  Cyiuegirus 
amongst  the  Greeks  leaped  into  the  ship,  bearing  down  all  before  him  mth 
the  boss  of  his  shield. 

They  never  once  mutinied  during  all  the  ten  years  of  the  Gallic  Wa^but 
were  sometimes  a  little  refractory  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
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always  however  returned  quickly  to  their  duty,  and  that  not  through  the  com¬ 
pliance  but  the  authority  of  their  general ;  for  ho  never  gave  ground,  but 
constantly  opposed  them  on  such  occasions.  The  ^vhole  ninth  legion  he  dis- 
. missed  wuTh  ignominy  at  Placentia,  though  Fompey  was  at  that  time  in  arras ; 
and  would  not  receive  them  again  into  his  service,  until  not  only  tliey  had 
made  the  most  humble  siibmision  and  entreaty,  but  that  the  ringleaders  in 
the  mutiny  were  punished. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  at  Rome  demanded  their  discharge 
and  re^vards  for  their  service,  with  great  threats,  and  no  small  danger  to  the 
city,  though  at  that  time  the  war  wnas  warmly  carried  on  against  him  in 
Africa,  he  immediately,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  him  from  taking  such  a  measure,  came  up  to  tlie  legion 
and  disbanded  it.  But  addressing  them  by  the  title  of  “  qiiirites,”  instead 
of  soldiers,”  he  by  this  single  word  so  thoroughly  regained  their  affections 
that  they  immediately  cried  out  they  were  his  “  soldiers,”  and  followed  him 
into  Africa,  though  he  had  refused  their  service.  He  nevertheless  punished 
the  most  seditious  amongst  them,  with  the  loss  of  a  third  of  their  share  in  the 
plunder  and  the  land  which  had  been  intended  for  them. 

In  the  service  of  his  clients,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  evinced  great 
zeal  and  fidelity.  He  defended  the  cause  of  a  noble  youth,  jMasintha,  against 
King  Hiempsal,  so  strenuously  that  in  a  wrangle  which  liappened  upon  the 
occasion  he  seized  by  the  beard  the  son  of  King  Juba  ;  and  upon  Masintha 
being  declared  tributary  to  Hiempsal,  while  the  friends  of  the  adverse  party 
v/ere  violently  carrying  him  off,  he  immediately  rescued  him  by  force,  kept 
liim  concealed  in  his  house  a  long  time,  and  wdien,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
prsetorsliip,  he  went  to  Spain,  he  carried  him  with  him  in  his  litter,  amidst 
his  sergeants,  and  others  who  had  come  to  attend  and  take  leave  of  him. 

He  always  treated  his  friends  with  that  good  nature  and  kindness,  that 
when  C.  Oppiiis,  in  travelling  wdth  him  through  a  forest,  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  he  resigned  to  him  the  only  place  there  was  to  lodge  in  at  night, 
and  lay  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  open  air.  When  he  had  come 
to  have  in  liis  own  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth,  he  advanced 
some  of  his  faithful  adherents,  though  of  mean  extraction,  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  government.  And  when  he  was  censured  for  this  partiality,  he 
openly  said,  “  Had  I  been  assisted  by  robbers  and  cut-throats  in  the  defence 
of  my  honour,  I  should  have  made  them  the  same  recompense.” 

He  never  in  any  quarrel  conceived  so  implacable  a  resentment  as  not 
very  willingly  to  renounce  it  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  Though  C. 
Memmius  had  published  some  extremely  virulent  speeches  against  him,  and 
he  had  answered  him  with  equal  acrimony,  yet  he  aftertvards  assisted  him 
with  his  vote  and  interest,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
When  C.  Calviis,  after  publishing  some  scandalous  epigrams  against  hini, 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  wrote 
of  his  own  accord  the  first  letter.  And  when  Yalerins  Catullus,  who  had, 
as  he  himself  observed,  in  his  verses  upon  Mamurra  put  such  a  stain  upon 
his  character  as  never  could  be  obliterated,  begged  his  pardon,  he  invited 
him  to  supper  the  same  day  ;  and  continued  to  take  up  his  lodging  with  his 
father  occasionally,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

His  disposition  was  naturally  averse  to  severity  in  retaliation.  After  he 
had  made  the  pirates,  by  whom  he  had  been  taken,  prisoners,  because  he 
had  sworn  he  would  crucify  them,  he  diC  so  indeed ;  but  previously  to 
the  execution  of  that  sentence,  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut.  He  could 
never  bear  the  thought  of  doing  any  harm  to  Cornelius  Phagita,  who  had 
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kidnapped  him  in  the  night,  with  the  design  of  carrying  him  to  Sulla  ;  and 
from  whose  custody,  not  witliout  much  difficulty  and  a  large  bribe  likewise, 
he  had  been  able  to'  extricate  himself.  Philemon,  his  secretary,  who  had 
made  a  promise  to  his  enemies  to  poison  Mm,  he  put  to  death  only,  without 
torture.  When  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  against  P.  Clodius,  his  wife 
Pompeia’s  gallant,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  pollution  of  religious  ceremonies, 
he  declared  he  knetv  nothing  of  the  affair,  though  liis  mother.  Aurelia  and 
his  sister  Julia  gave  the  court  an  exact  and  full  account  of  the  transaction. 
And  being  asked  why  then  he  had  divorced  his  wife :  “Because,”  said  he,  “  I 
would  have  those  of  my  family  untainted,  not  only  with  guilt,  but  with  the 
suspicion  of  it  likewise.” 

Both  in  the  administration  of  government  and  his  behaviour  towards  the 
vanquished  party  in  the  Civil  War,  he  showed  a  wonderful  moderation  and 
clemency.  And  whilst  Pompey  declared  that  he  would  consider  all  those  as 
enemies  who  did  not  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  republic,  he  desired  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  should  regard  all  those  who  remained  neuter  as  his 
friends,  lii  respect  of  all  those  to  whom  he  had,  on  Pompey ’s  recommendation^ 
given  any  coinmaiid  in  the  army,  he  left  them  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  over 
to  him,  if  they  pleased.  When  some  proposals  were  made  at  Ilerda  for  a 
surrender,  which  gave  rise  to  a  free  communication  between  the  two  camps, 
and  Afranius  and  Petreius,  upon  a  sudden  change  of  resolutioni'.liad  put  to 
the  sword  all  Ciesar’s  men  that  were  found  in  the  camp,  he  scornfed  to  imitate 
the  base  treachery  which  they  had  practised  against  himself.  In  the  field 
of  Pharsalia,  he  called  out  to  the  soldiers  “to  spare  their  fellow-citizens,’^  and 
afterwards  gave  liberty  to  every  man  in  his  army  to  save  an  enemy.  None 
of  them,  so  far  as  appears,  lost  their  lives  but  in  battle,  excepting  only 
Afranius,  Faustus,  and  young  Lucius  Caesar;  and  it  is  thought  that; even 
they  were  fut  to  death  without  his  consent.  Afranius  and  Faustus  had 
borne  arms  against  Mm,  after  their  pardon  had  been  granted  them  ;  and  L. 
Caesar  had  not  only  in  the  most  cruel  manner  destroyed  with  fireanf  sword 
his  freedmen  and  slaves,  but  cut  to  pieces  the  wild  beasts  wMch  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  entertainment  of.  the  people.  And  finally,  a  little  bmore  ins 
death,  he  granted  liberty  to  all  whom  he  had  not  before  pardoned,  to  return 
into  Italy,  and  admitted  them  to  a  capacity  of  bearing  offices  both  .eivil  and 


He  even  erected  again  the  statues  of  Sulla ’and  Pompey,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  populace.  And  any  macliimitions  against  hm,  or  renec- 
tions  upon  him,  he  chose  rather  to  put  a  stop  to  than  punish.  Accordmgiy, 
with  regard  to  any  conspiracies  against  Mm  which  were  discovered,  or  mgiitly 
cabals,  he  went  no  further  than  to  intimate  by  a  proclamatnm  that  he  knew 
of  them  ;  and  as  to  those  who  indulged  themselves  m  the  hberty  of  reflecting 
severely  upon  him,  he  only  warned  them  in  a  pubhc  speech  not  to  persis?  m 
their  obloquy.  He  bore  with  great  moderation  a  '^i^riRent  libel  written  against 
him  by  Aulus  Csecina,  and  the  abusive  lampoons  of  Pitholans,  most  Mghly 

1...™  wia.  to  ‘t.tnlllc  » 

far  outweigh  all  his  good  qualities,  that  it  is  bought  he  abided  his 

and  was  iustly  out  off.  For  he  not  only  accepted  of  exccMive  honours,  as  the 

consulship  every  year  successively,  the  dictatorahip  f or  hfe,  the 

teudencynf  the  public  manners,  but  likewise  the  titles  of 

“father  of  his  country,”  hesid^s  a  statue  amongst  t^  kmgs,  ® 

in  the  place  allotted  to  the  senators  in  the  theatre.  He 

things  to  be  decreed  for  him  that  were  unsuitable  to  the  greatest  of  human 
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kind  ;  suck  as  a  golden  chair  in  the  senate  house  and  upon  the  bench  when 
he  sat  for  the  trial  of  causes,  a  stately  chariot  in  the  Circeiisian  procession, 
temples,  altars,  images  near  the  gods,  a  bed  of  state  in  the  temples,  a  peculiar 
priest  and  a  college  of  priests,  like  those  appointed  in  lioiiour  of  Fan,  and  that 
one  of  the  inontlis  should  be  called  by  his  name.  He  indeed  both  assumed 
to  himself,  and  granted  to  others,  every  kind  of  distinction  at  pleasure.  In 
his  third  and  fourth  consulship  he  had  only  the  title  of  the  office,  being  con¬ 
tent  with  the  power  of  dictator,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  in  both  years  he  substituted  other  consuls  in  his  room,  during  the 
three  last  months  ;  so  that  in  the  intervals  lie  held  no  assemblies  of  the 
people  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  excepting  only  tribunes  and  lediles  of 
the  commons ;  and  appointed  officers,  under  the  name  of  prefects,  instead 
of  the  prretors,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  during  liis  absence.  The 
honour  of  the  consulship,  which  had  just  become  vacant  by  the  sudden  death 
of  one  of  tlie  consuls,  he  instantly  conferred,  the  day  before  the  1st  of 
January,  upon  a  person  "wlio  req^®®^®^  him,  for  a  few  hours. 

With  the  same  unwarrantable  freedom,  regardless  of  the  constant  usage 
of  his  country,  he  nominated  the  magistrates  for  several  years  to  come.  He 
granted  the  insignia  of  the  consular  dignity  to  ten  persons  of  pnetoriaii  rank. 
He  called  up  into  the  senate  some  who  had  been  made  free  of  the  city,  and 
even  natives  of  Gaul,  ^vho  %vere  little  better  than  barbarians.  He  likewise 
appointed  to  the  management  of  tlie  mint  and  the  public  revenue  of  the 
state  some  of  his  own  servants  ;  and  entrusted  tlie  command  of  three  legions, 
which  he  left  at  Alexandria,  to  an  old  catamite  of  liis,  the  son  of  his  freed- 
man  Rufinus.  ... 

He  crave  way  to  the  same  extravagance  in  his  public  conversation,  as  T. 
Ainpius^ informs  us;  according  to  whom  he  said:  “The  commonwealth  is 
nothing  but  a  name,  without  substance,  or  so  much  as  the  appeai"knce  of  any. 
Sulla  was  an  illiterate  fellow  to  lay  down  the  dictatorship.  Men  ought  to  be 
more  cautious  in  their  converse  with  me,  and  look  upon  what  I  say  as  a  law.” 
To  such  a  pitch  of  arrogance  did  he  proceed  that,  Avlieii  a  soothsayer  brought 
him  Avord  that  the  entrails  of  a  victim  opened  for  sacrifice  w^ere  Avithout  a 
heart,  he  said  :  “  The  entrails  will  be  more  favourable  when  I  please  ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  ill  omen  if  a  beast  should  be  destitute  of  a 
heart.”  ^ 

But  Avhat  brought  upon  him  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  odium  was 
his  receiving  the  Avhole  body  of  the  senate  sitting,  Avlien  they  came  to  Avait 
upon  him  before  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  with  many  honourable  decrees 
in  his  favour.  Some  say,  as  he  attempted  to  rise,  he  was  held  doAvn  by  C. 
Balbus.  Others  say  he  did  not  attempt  it  at  all,  but  looked  someAvhat  dis¬ 
pleased  at  C.  Trebatius,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  standing  up.  This  behav¬ 
iour  appeared  the  more  intolerable  in  him  because,  when  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  Pontius  AquHa,  Avould  not  rise  up  to  him,  as  in  his  triumph 
he  passed  by  the  place  where  they  sat,  he  AA^as  so  much  off  ended,  that  he  cried 
out,  “Well  then,  master  tribune,  take  the  government  oiit/pf  my  hands.” 
And  for  some  days  after,  he  never  promised  a  favour  to  any  person,  Avithout 
this  proviso,  “if  Pontius  Aquila  Avill  allow  of  it.” 

To  this  extraordinary  affront  upon  the  senate,  he  added  an  action  yet 
more  outrageous.  For  Avhen,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  Latin  festival,  he  was 
returning  home,  amidst  the  incessant  and  unusual  acclamations  of  the  people, 
one  of  the  crowd  put  upon  a  statue  of  him  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  white  ribbon 
tied  round  it,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Epidius  Marullus  and 
Cmsotius  Flavus,  ordered  the  ribbon  to  be  taken  aAvay  and  the  man  to  Ije 
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carried  to  prison ;  being  much  concerned  either  that  the  mention  of  his 
advancement  to  regal  power  had  been  so  unluckily  made,  or,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  glory  of  refusing  it  had  been  thus  taken  from  him,  he 
renrimanded  the  tribunes  very  severely,  and  dismissed  them  both  from  their 
office  From  that  day  forward,  he,  was  never  able  to  wipe  off  the  scandal  of 
affecting  the  name-  of  king;  though  he  replied  to  the  people,  when  they 
saluted  him  by  that  title,  “  My  name  is  Cmsar,  not  King.  And  at  the  feast 
of  the  Liipercalia,  when  the  consul  Antony  in  the  rostra  put  a  crown  upon 
his  head  several  times,  he  as  often  put  it  away,  and  sent  it  into  the  Capitol 
to  Jupiter.  A  report  w^as  extremely  current  that  lie  had  a  design  of  remov¬ 
ing  to  Alexandria  or  Ilium,  whither  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  strei^th  of 
the  empire,  and  to  leave  the  city  to  be  administered  by  his  friends.  To  this 
report  it  was  added  that  L.  Cotta,  one  of  the  tifteen  commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Sibyl’s  books,  would  make  a  motion  in  the  house  that, 
as  there  was  in  those  books  a  prophecy  that  the  Parthians  should  never  be 
subdued  but  by  a  king,  Cmsar  sliould  have  that  title.^  Tliis  was  why  the 
conspirators  precipitated  the  execution  of  their  design. c 


APPIAN  COMPAKES  CJESAK  WITH  ALEXANDER 

‘‘Happy  ill  all  things,  magnilicent;  and  with  just  reason  comparable  to 
Alexander;  for  they  were  botli  beyond  measure  ambitious,  wanike,  ready  m 
the  execution  of  what  they  had  resolved  and  hardy  in  dangers  ;  they  spared 
not  their  bodies ;  and  in  war  relied  not  so  much  upon  their  conduct,  as 
upon  their  bravery  and  good  fortune.  The  one  went  a  long  journey  in  a 
country  without  water  to  go  to  Ammon,  happily  crossed  over  the  bottom 
of  the  Famphyliaii  Gulf,  the  sea  being  retired  as  if  his  genius  had  locked  up 
the  waters  ;  as  another  time  marching  in  the  cbanipian,  it  caused  it  to  cease 
from  raining.  He  navigated  an  unknown  sea  ;  being  in  the  Indies,  he  hrst 
scaled  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  leaped  down  alone  into  the  midst  of  Ins  ene¬ 
mies,  receiving  thirteen  wounds  ;  was  always  victorious  ;  and  whatever  war 
he  was  engaged  in,  he  ended  it  in  one  or  two  battles.  ,  i 

“  In  Europe  he  subdued  many  barbarous  people,  and  reduced  them  under 
his  obedience,  together  with  the  Grecians,  a  fierce  people,  and  lovers  oUib- 
erty,  who  never  before  obeyed  any  person  but  Philip ; 

for  some  time  under  the  honourable  title  of  general  of  the  Greel^.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  almost  through  all  Asia  with  an  incredible  celerity.  And  to 
comprise  in' a  word  tlie  happiness  and  power  of  Alexander,  all  the  coun 
he  saw  lie  conquered ;  and  as  he  was  designing  to  conquer  the  rest, 

“  As  for  CiBsar,  passing  the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  midst  of  winter,  lie 
calm,  as  well  as  the  British  Ocean,  which  he  passed  without  any  knowledge 
of  it  in  a  time  when  his  pilots,  driven  by  storm  against  the  Hnghsli  loc^ 
lost  their  ships;  another  time  embarking  alone  by  night  m 
rowing  against  the  waves,  he  commanded  the  pilot 
consider  the  fortune  of  Gaisar  than  the  sea.  He  thiBW 
once  all  alone  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  when  his  fought 

with  panic  fear  ;  and  is  the  only  general  of  the 

thirty  times  in  pitched  battle  against  the  Gauls,  “d  ^  .  -1 

nations,  before  so  dreadful  to  the  Romans,  that  in  the  law  dispensing  wit 

[1  This  interesting  extract  contain.,  of  course, 
set  down  as  historical  those  acts  and  sayings  only  which  could  be  known  to  the  puoiic 
were  immediately  recorded.] 
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pnests  and  old  men  from  going  to  war,  the  wars  against  the  Gauls  are  ei 
oepted,  and  die  priests  and  all  men  obliged  to  beai'  arms.  Before  Alexan' 
dna,  seeing  himself  alone  enolo.sed  upon  a  brido-e,  he  laid  down  1,;= 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  pursLd  by  his^enemi  f^iTa 
underwater,  only  by  intervals  lifting  up  his  head  to  take  breath ,  tilTooniiW 
near  his  slmjs,  he  held  tip  his  hands,  tvas  known,  and  so  saved.  ^ 

‘•tor  the  civil  wars,  which  he  neither  undertook  out  of  fear  fas  he  him 
salt  says),  or  out  of  ambition,  he  had  to  deal  with  tlie  greatest  generals  of 
die  age,  figliting  at  the  head  of  many  great  armies ;  not  barbarian  but 
Romans,  encouraged  by  their  former  actions,  and  by  their  good  fortune  vet 
he  defeated  them  all  -  and  not  one  of  them  but  he  ruined  fn  a  figh  or\vf 
But  we  cannot  say  of  him  as  of  Alexander,  that  he  was  never  ovefcome  fw 
le  sufiered  once  a  great  loss  against  the  Gauls,  under  the  eoiiduct  of  Titu- 
nus  anc.  C  otta,  his  lieutenants.  In  Spain  his  army  was  so  near  blocked  up  bv 
Petreius  and  Af ramus,  that  lie  wanted  hut  little  of  being  besieged.  At  l>vl 
rhaohium  and  in  Africa  they  turned  their  backs;  and  in  Spam  atminst  the 
young  Pompeius  they  fled.  But  for  Ciesar  himself,  he  was  alwaysunda^te 
and  whatever  war  he  engaged  in,  came  off  in  the  end  victorious-  ^  the 
Roman  Empire  which  now  extends  itself  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  Shra- 
tes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  brought  under  his  power,  partly  by  his 
yalour,  and  partly  by  his  clemency.  He  settled  liiinself  much  better  than 
Sulla,  and  governed  liimself  with  more  moderation;  for  being  king  in  effect 
in  spite  of  all  the  world,  lie  took  not  that  name.  s  &  e  lect, 

“At  hist,  making  his  preparations  for  other  wars,  he  was  surorised  bv 
death  as  well  as  Alexander.  Their  armies  were  also  alike  ;  for  the  soldieri 
m  both  were  oneerfu  m  fight  and  hardy,  but  stubborn  and  mutinous 
over-wrough  with  labour.  The  deaths  of  both  of  them  we?e  eona  lv 

been  before  instructed  by  liis  fatlipr  PIu'Kt^  .  ni.f  n  ^  wnicn  ne  iiaa 

xtstcE!  »' 

neck,  he  w«  reX  to  dte  Xn  *1°^ 

broke  open  the  gates  and  relieved  him“  ‘  touched  with  shame, 

yom^g  PomSiu7';:re«1eelT[i^  -d 

»»,.d  ,,i„  a,  d„i„.  ic.h:ts^.si£vs»t“t°h."cS 
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tlireatened  only  danger  of  death,  but  the  second  were  certain  presage  of 
death  itself.  Pythagoras  the  divine,  after  having  sacrificed,  said  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  feared  Alexander  and  Hepliaestion,  that  he  need  fear  nothing,  for 
they  both  should  shortly  die.  Heplitestion,  dying  some  time  after,  Apollodorus, 
doubting  lest  there  might  be  some  conspiracy  formed  against  the  king,  gave 
liim  notice  of  the  prediction  ;  he  only  laughed  at  it ;  and  informing  himself 
of  Pythagoras  wdiat  those  presages  meant,  lie  told  him  it  was  a  sign  of 
death ;  whereupon  he  again  laughed,  praising  Apollodorus’  love  and  the 
divine’s  freedom. 

“  As  for  Cmsar,  the  last  time  he  went  to  the  senate,  as  we  have  said  a 
little  before,  the  same  presage  presenting,  lie  said,  smiling,  he  had  seen  the 
like  in  Spain,  to  which  the  augur  answering  that  he  was  tlien  in  danger,  bu^ 
now  the  sign  was  mortal,  he  yielded  in  some  measure  to  that  advice,  ana 
offered  another  sacrifice ;  but  tired  with  the  length  of  the  ceremony,  entered 
the  palace  and  perished.  There  happened  to  Alexander  the  same  thing;  for 
when  he  returned  from  the  Indies  to  Babylon  with  his  army,  being  come 
nigh  the  city,  the  Chaldeans  counselled  him  to  defer  his  entry ;  to  whom 
having  given  this  verse  for  answer, 

<  Who  promises  most  good’s  the  best  divine,’ 


they  besought  him  at  last  that  lie  would  not  let  liis  army  enter  with  their 
faces  to  the  west ;  but  would  fetch  a  compass,  that  in  entering  they  might 
see  the  rising  sun  and  the  city.  It  is  said  he  would  have  obeyed  them  in 
this;  but  in  marching  about  he  met  with  a  marshy  ground,  which  made 
him  sliglit  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  advice,  so  that  he  entered  the  city 
with  his  face  to  the  west.  Some  time  after  embarking  upon  the  Euphrates, 
and  going  down  to  the  river  Pallakopas,  which  receives  the  Euphrates  and 
carries  its  waters  into  marshes  and  pools  which  might  happen  to  drown  all 
Assyria,  he  resolved  to  make  a  dam ;  and  it  is  said  that  going  down  the 
river  he  laughed  at  the  Chaldeans  because  he  had  gone  into  Babylon  and 
come  out  of  it  again  in  a  boat  without  any  harm ;  but  death  attended  him  at 


his  return  from  this  voyage. 

‘‘Cmsar’s  raillery  with  the  augur,  who  told  him  the  ides  of  March  were 
fatal  to  him,  was  much  alike ;  he  answered  him  jeering,  the  ides  were  come, 
and  yet  he  was  killed  the  same  day.  So  that  herein  there  was  great  agree¬ 
ment  between  tliem,  both  in  the  presages  they  received  from  the  divmes 
without  being  offended,  their  raillery,  and  the  event  of  the  prediction. 
They  were  likewise  great  lovers  of  the  sciences,  as  w^ell  of  thoir  own  country 
as  strangers’.  Alexander  conferred  with  the  Brachmaiies,  who  were  ^teemed 
the  most  subtile  and  sagacious  of  the  Indians,  as  the  Magi  are  of  Persians. 
Cmsar  did  the  like  with  the  Egyptians  when  lie  re-established  Cleopatra  m 
her  kingdom,  which  occasioned  him  when  the  peace  was  made  to  reform 
raanv  things  amongst  the  Romans ;  and  that  after  the  ^xarap  e  o  e 
Egyptians  he  regulated  the  year  hy  the  course  of  the  sun,  winch  before  was 
governed  by  the  moon;  and  so  till  then  were  unequal,  by  reason  of  the  inter¬ 
calary  days.  It  happened  to  him  likewise  that  one  of  those  who  conspired 
his  death  escaped,  but  were  all  punished  as  they  deserved  by  his  son,  and  as 
the  murderers  of  Philip  were  by  Alexander.” «  ,  i  i. 

From  tills  we  turn  to  wliat  is  probably  the  most  masterly  estimate  of 
Caesar’s  character  and  abilities  ever  penned  by  a  student  of  Roman  history. 
It  is  the  estimate  of  one  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admmer  of  Ctesar  s  genius, 


but  also  a  keen  historical  critic. 
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MOMMSEN'S  ESTmATE  OE  CiESAE's  CHiRACTEE 

The  new  monarch  of  Kome,  the  first  ruler  over  tlie  whole  extent  of  Roman 
and  Hellenic  civilisation,  Caius  Julius  Cassar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year —he 
was  born  the  12th  of  July,  100  b.c.  — when  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  the  last  of 
the  long  chain  of  victories  which  led  to  such  important  consequences,  gave  the 
decision  of  the  world’s  future  into  his  hands.  Few  men’s  quality  has  been 
so  severely  tested  as  that  of  this  creative  genius,  the  only  one  that  Rome  and 
the  last  tliat  the  ancient  world  produced — ■that  world  which  was  to  continue 
to  march  in  the  paths  he  had  marked  out  for  it,  till  the  time  of  its  own 
downfall. 

A  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  noble  families  of  Latium,  which  traced 
its  genealogy  back  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  even 
as  far  as  Venus  Aphrodite,  a  goddess  common  to  both  nations,  the  years  of 
liis  boyhood  and  young  manhood  had  gone  by  as  those  of  the  noble  youths  of 
that  epoch  were  wont  to  pass.  He  too  liad  tasted  both  the  froth  and  the  lees 
of  the  cup  of  fashionable  life,  had  recited  and  declaimed,  had  occupied  his 
leisure  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  making  of  verses,  had  dallied 
with  every  species  of  love-making,  and  had  been  initiated  into  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  shaving,  hair-curling,  and  ruffles,  which  belonged  to  the  science  of 
dress  as  understood  at  that  period,  besides  tlie  far  more  difficult  art  of  ahvays 
borrowhig  and  never  paying.  But  the  pliant  steel  of  that  nature  resisted 
even  these  shallow  and  ruinous  courses;  Cmsar’s  bodily  vigour  remained 
unimpaired,  as  did  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  heart.  In  fencing  and  riding 
lie  was  a  match  for  any  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  swimming  saved  his  life  at 
Alexandria ;  the  incredible  speed  with  which  he  travelled,  generally  by  night 
so  as  to  gain  time,  —  a  direct  contrast  to  the  procession-like  slowness  with 
which  Fompey  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  —  was  the  astonishment  of 
his  contemporaries  and  not  the  least  important  factor  in  his  success. 

As  his  body,  so  was  his  spirit.  His  marvellous  insight  revealed  itself  in 
the  sureness  and  practical  character  of  all  his  arrangements  even  when  he 
gave  orders  without  personal  investigation.  His  memory  was  incomparable 
and  it  was  easy  for  hhn  to  carry  on  several  affairs  concurrently  and  with 
equal  precision.  Gentleman,  genius,  and  monarch,  he  still  had  a  heart.  As 
long  as  lie  lived  he  preserved  the  purest  reverence  for  his  excellent  mother 
Aurelia,  his  father  having  died  early ;  on  his  wife,  and  more  especially  on 
his  daughter  Julia,  he  bestowed  a  worthy  affection  which  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  politics.  In  their  several  ways  the  ablest  and  worthiest  men  of 
his  time  both  of  higher  and  lower  rank  stood  to  him  in  relations  of  mutual 
trust.  As  he  never  abandoned  his  adherents  in  Fompey ’s  ungenerous  and 
heartless  fashion,  but  stood  by  Ms  friends  unshaken  in  good  and  evil  days, 
and  this  not  merely  from  calculation,  so  also  many  of  them,  like  Aulus  Hir- 
tius  and  Gains  Matius,  gave  noble  witness  of  their  attachment  to  him  even 
after  his  death. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organised  one  particular  side  may  he  dwelt 
upon  as  characteristic,  it  is  this  that  anything  of  an  ideological  or  visionary 
character  was  far  removed  from  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Cmsar  was  a 
passionate  man,  for  there  is  no  genius  without  passion ;  but  liis  passions  were 
never  stronger  than  he.  He  had  been  young,  and  song,  love,  and  wine  had 
played  their  part  in  his  joyous  existence ;  but  they  did  not  penetrate  the 
inmost  heart  of  his  being.  Literature  attracted  hCs  long  and  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  the  Homeric  Achilles  kept  Alexander  awake,  C^sar  in  his  sleep¬ 
less  hours  prepared  considerations  on  the  inflections  of  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
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ate  Roman  entirely  avoided  t  xmiith  bv  the  full  glow  of  the  love  of 

all  those  who  have  been  rested  on\im ;  even  in  later  years  love 

adventures  and  •  ^^f^ard  bearing,  or,  more  correctly,  a  3oy- 

taiiied  a  certain  dan  ps  _  Ugautv  of  his  own  appearance.  The  laurel 

back  his  nmy  have  played  the  monarch  amongst  the  women, 

But  however  ^  allowed  them  no  influence  over 

he  was  only  amusing  hims  ^  Queen  Cleopatra  were  only 

him;  even  his  muoh-talked-ot  leianons  ^  ^  in  his  political  posi- 

entered  into  for  the  XSlact  and  a  true  realist ;  aud  what  he 

tion.  Caesar  was  thoiough  y  '  .  ,  fhTnncph  and  effected  by  that  coolness 
attempted  and  Xtvlnd 

which  was  his  most  A  in  L  present  and  undisturbed  by 

it  he  owed  the  power  of  ^  o  ability  to  act  at  each  moment  with 

memory  and  expectation,  as  well  as  ™  smallest  and  most  casual 

all  his  force  and  to  Versatility  with  which  he  grasped  and 

beginnings.  He  owed  to  it  a  s  compel,  the  con- 

mastered  whatever  „  commanded  his  words  aud  sketched  his 

fideut  carelessness  ^  M  ,l  ^wousnes^’ which  remained  faithful  to 

plans  of  campaign,  ,  “Vln^he  bmplete  self-dependence  which  allowed 
him  in  good  mid  evil  diij'b,  +<-1  Avprcise  nower  over  bun. 

no  favourite  nor  mistress,  ““[  Yy  that  we  may  also  trace  the  fact  that  C»sar 
But  it  is  to  P®’'®P*®‘‘®^V  iW  TOwer  of  fate  and  human  capabihties; 
never  deluded  himself  concei  mi  g  P  insufficiency  of 

for  him  the  kindly  veil  was  plans  and  weigh  all  the  jos- 

his  toil.  However  cleverly  4ith  Wm’a  feeling  that  in  all  thmgs 

sibilities,  there  was  the  largest  part;  and  with  this  may 

fortune,  that  is  chance,  must  to  fate,  and  in  particular 

be  connected  the  fact  that  he  foolhardy  indifference.  As  men 

again  and  again  hazarded  ^Yp?.,ken  themselves  to  games  of  pure  chance,  so 

was  a  statesman  from  his  ®Vhfcl7a  man  may  set  before  himself —  the  politi- 
and  his  aim  was  the  highest "  ,  y:„al  of  his  own  deeply  fallen  nabon 

cal,  military,  intellectua  ,  “f,  “  Hdlenic  people  which  was  so  closely  allied 
and  that  still  more  deeply  fahe.  Hdlemc  ^op  ^  fence  had  changed  to 
with  his  own.  The  hard  school  of  thirty  yearn  attained ;  to  aim 

views  concerning  the  means  by  YfVooeless^depression  as  in  the  fullness  y 
remained  the  same  m  the  ^^'y®  a  dem^agogue  and  conspirator  he 
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wMck  originated  with  him  at  tlie  most  various  times  ranged  themselves  in 
their  appropriate  places  in  the  great  scheme.  Strictly,  therefore,  we  should 
not  speak  of  solitary  performances  of  Caesar ;  lie  created  nothing  solitary. 

Caesar  the  orator  lias  been  justly  praised  for  his  virile  eloquence,  which 
made  a  mock  of  all  the  advocate’s  art  and  like  the  clear  flame  gave  liglit  and 
warmth  at  the  same  time.  Ctesar  the  writer  has  been  justly  admired  for  the 
illimitable  simplicity  of  liis  composition,  the  singular  purity  and  beauty  of 
his  language.  The"  greatest  masters  in  the  military  art  in  all  periods  have 
Justly  praised  Ciesar  the  general  who,  emancipated  as  no  other  has  been  from 
the  entanglements  of  routine  and  tradition,  always  managed  to  find  that 
method  of  warfare  by  which  in  a  particular  case  the  enemy  might  be  van¬ 
quished  and  which  is  consequently  the  right  one  in  tliat  case.  With  the 
certainty  of  a  diviner  he  found  the  right  means  for  every  purpose,  after 
defeat  stood  like  William  of  Orange  ready  for  battle,  and  ended  every  cam¬ 
paign  without  exception  with  victory.  He  applied  in  unsurpassed  perfection 
that  principle  of  warfare  Avliose  employment  distinguishes  military  genius 
from  the  abilit}"  of  an  ordinary  officer  —  namely,  the  principle  of  the  swift 
movement  of  masses ;  and  found  security  for  victory  not  in  great  numbers 
but  in  swift  movement,  not  in  long  preparations  but  in  swift  and  even  rash 
action  even  with  inadequate  resources. 

But  with  Cccsar  all  this  is  only  subsidiary;  he  was  indeed  a  great  orator, 
writer,  and  general,  but  he  oply  became  each  of  these  because  he  was  an 
accomplished  statesman.  The  soldier  in  Mm,  in  particular,  plays  an  entirely 
mcideiital  role,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  which  distin¬ 
guishes  him  from  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Hapoleon  is  that  in  him  not 
the  commander  but  the  demagogue;  was  the  starting-point  of  his  political 
activity.  According  to  his  original  plan  he  had  intended  to  attain  his  goal 
as  Pericles  and  Cains  Gracchus  had  done,  without  having  recourse  to  arms; 
and  as  leader  of  the  popular  party  he  had  moved  for  the  si)ace  of  eighteen 
years  exclusively  in,  the  sphere  of  political  plans  and  intrigues,  before,  un¬ 
willingly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  military  support,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  at  a  time  when,  he  was  already  forty  years  old.  It  was 
explicable  enough  that  at  a  later  period  he  should  have  still  remained  more 
statesman  than  general ;  as  Cromwell  also  transformed  lumself .  from  leader 
of  the  opposition  into  a  military  chief  and  democratic  king  and,  on  the 
whole,  little  as  the  puritan  prince  may  seem  to  resemble  the  dissolute 
Roman,  he  is  of  all  statesmen  perhaps  the  one  who  is  most  closely  allied  to' 
Ciesar  botli  in  his  development  and  in  his  aims  and  achievements. 

Even  in  Caesar’s  manner  of  warfare  his  impromptu  generalship  is  still 
clearly  recognisable  ;  the  lieutenant  of  artillery  who  had  risen  to  be  general 
is  not  more  distinctly  apparent  in  Napoleon’s  enterprises  against  England 
and  Egypt  than  is  the  demagogue  metamorphosed  into  a  general  in  the  like 
undertakings  of  Cresar.  A  trained  oflicer  would  hardly  have  laid  aside  the 
most  important  military  considerations  for  political  reasons  of  a  not  very 
imperative  nature,  as  Ceesar  frequently  did,  the  most  astonishing  instance 
being  the  occasion  of  his  landing  in  Epirus.  Individual  proceedings  of  his 
are  consequently  blameworthy  in  a  military  sense.  But  the  general  loses 
only  what  the  statesman  gains. 

The  statesman’s  task,  like  Csesar’s  genius,  is  of  a  universal  character; 
though  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  most  complex  and  diverse  affairs,  yet  they 
ail  without  exception  have  their  bearing  on  the  one  great  goal  which  he  serves 
with  boundless  fidelity  and  consistency ;  and  of  all  the  numerous  phases  and 
directions  of  his  great  activity  he  never  gave  the  preference  to  one  above 
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•8  4-0.^  nf  flip  military  art,  be  nevertheless,  with  a 

another.  Although  a  master  5,^ 

statesmans  laurels.  Although  the  founder  of  a  military 

•began  it  to  ^r  "^unexampled  in  history  to  prevent  the  for- 

monarchy,  ¥  f  yeTarchy  of  marshals  or  a  pr®torian  government.  He 

Illation  of  eithei  a  J  ^ 

preferred  the  sciences  of  ^  ,,rork  as  a  statesman  is  its  per- 

The  most  noteworthy  cha^  ,  aiffienit 

feet  harmony.  In  1^^®^  'd’-  the  ?  X  through  and  through,  he 

of  all  human  tasks  ’■’^®re  united  in  Oms  trouble 

,  never  allowed  ®onsf  to  him  in  politics  save  the  living  present 

him ;  nothing  was  of  any  1  ,  f  grammarian  he  set  aside  his  .011- 

and  intelligent  law,  as  ^f,\.ecocuiised,  on  the  one  hand  the  usaps 

cal  and  anticiuanan  n^duip  nnd  only  confomity.  A  horn  ruler 

of  the  living  language,  on  t  e  othei  ^  oompepd 

he  swayed  the  numH  of  ni  ns  themselves  to  him  — the  simple  citizen 
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ahLlute”master  of  Rome  he  retained  the  complaisant,  easy  and 

hiring  of  a  party  leader  ;  A  ^  ho  appealed  to  desire  to  be 

atrreeable  in  conversation  and  couiteo  dg  Cresar  entirely  avoided 

Sn-  more  than  the  first  among  as  he -that  of  carrying 

S  nrstake  of  so  many  men  however  great  the  temp- 

the  spirit  of  the  military  ®®’"“®L”^°rwit^^  seunte,  he  uever  had 
f  of  inn  irisin*^  from  his  vexatious  le  tStlx  Brumaire.  Csesar 

reoours'e  to  such  acts  of  brute  jj^mour  of  tyranny.  He  is 

vTa  u^onarch,  but  he  was  u®7®;  oles,  who  in  great  things  as 
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Moscow  t^lrned  back  because  tS\ve1e  “  S  Hyf-^n^s  Napoleon  in 
ate  because  she  granted  only  lii^btecrsnceSf  a-^saf  aAh\"  T.?P^°‘^ 
the  Rhine  retired  of  his  own  free  wiU,  and  at  the  Dmnho  i  c- 
no  extravagant  schemes  for  the  conquest  of  the  worid^ 

lucWaTr?  •  tn&rreSilatiLT 

conceived  as  shallower  or  more  profound  tot  not  r^u*^- 

to  every  not  wholly  perveme  infuirerthirioftf different  ways ; 

the  same  essential  traits,  auTye?  noTe  has  sucotili"®  with 

outline.  The  secret  l4s  incite  crpleteneTs  Humir 

speaking  Ctesar  stands  at  that  point  oF  the  equatimi  to  whirtt, 

flicting  principles  of  life  neutralise  one  another 

creative  force  and  yet  at  tlie  same  timp  tTiP  tlie  greatest 

no  longer  a  youth  but  not  yet  an  old  man  hiehesn-n^^^  uV"^^  intelligence, 

acWment,  filled  with  republican  ideX  lrZ™  a  borf  kin 

to  the  deepest  core  of  his  being  and  again  destiLrl  °  ^  OS’’  ^  Ionian 

Roman  Mid  Hellenic  civilisations  both  externallv  and  °  and  unite 

tmns-Ciesar  is  the  complete  and  peifec  man  TM  “ 

than  in  any  other  historical  ner^jonili'fTr  xrr  more 

traits,  which  are  really  nothin®  else'  than  deviaK  ®°'°‘'''iied  characteristic 

development.  Whatlre  Sn  for  thele  at  Z  W  ??  f 

themselves  on  closer  inspection  not  <,<,  ind*  superficial  glance  reveal 

Parities  of  the  period TcivSZZor^  ^  P®®n 

adventures  are  common  to  him  and  to  all  Wifttorlntf youWl 

KS:?  «•  -•  ""p-»  I-  .nij  £' »d*;;ftT„ss  ss™ 

teat  he  was  m  the  highe^de^ree^dlpMdSTo^ character 

f  vvflv^  ^  humanitf  pure  ind  simnle  P ‘‘®®  ’ 

exhibit  the  qualities  of  a  given  nation  and  a  ,aP  1’  1^®  bving  man  can  but 

^®sar  was  a  perfect  man  only  because  he  civilisation. 

had  done,  in  the  central  stream  of  the  tendenme1^nf\™®f^’ 

more  than  any  other  he  possessed  the  essentia)  nlij  °1-  ^‘.®  day,  and  because 

nation,  the  true  citizen  quality  in  itl  perfectlL  ^  p-f  ‘^''®  Koman 

54;4  ..2  K?r5i:aS  “JS 

of  giving  aTisfinot  pl5rS“of  *'‘®  impossibility, 

save  perfect  beauty,  so  also  the  historian'^™)*^  P"^”*  anything 

.^®,  encounters  perfection,  can  o.nlv  be  thousand  yeara 

indeed  be  laid  down,  hut  we  have  on’v  a  '  n  or  the  rule  may 

defect;  nature’s  secret,  of  uniti'n®  the'normaT^*^^^+l''^®‘'^  *'^*®  ebsenoe  of 

fullest  manifestations,  cannot  be°exnressed  ^  Ar“li-^®  “dividual  in  their 
duly  appreciate  those  who  saZtKerfotoin/"*^'^^  to 

of  the  imperishable  reflection  which  nn  V“‘^  ^dea 
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then  and  its  youthful  lustre  had  grown  dim.  Ciesar’s  work  v/as  no  longer, 
like  that  of  Alexander,  a  joyous  effort  to  advance  towards  the  immeasur¬ 
able  distance  ;  lie  was  engaged  in  construction,  and  that  from  ruins,  and 
was  satisfied  to  work  as  profitably  and  securely  as  possible  in  the  wide  but 
defined  sohere  already  indicated.  Tlie  fine  poetic  sense  of  the  nations  is 
therefore* justified  in  paying  no  heed  to  the  unpoetie  Roman,  while  it  has 
surrounded  the  son  of  Philip  with  all  the  golden  splendour  of  poetry  and 
all  the  rainbow  colours  of  legend.  But  \vith  equal  justice  the  political 
life  of  nations  lias  for  thousands  of  }'ears  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
lines  which  Cmsar  traced,  and  if  the  peoples  to  whom  the  world  belongs  still 
jipply  liis  name  to  the  chiefest  of  their  monarchs,  there  is  in  this  a  profound 
warning  and  one,  unfortunately,  also  calculated  to  rouse  feelings  of  shame. 


MOMMSElfiS  ESTIMATE  OP  CASSAR’S  WORK 

C®sar  had  been  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  from  a  very  early  period 
and  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right,  and  for  thirty  years  i^e  had  upheld  its 
shield  wdthout  ever  changing  or  even  hiding  his  colours ;  even  as  monarch  he 
was  still  a  democrat.  As  he  entered  into  the  entire  inheritance  of  Ins  party, 
of  course  with  the  exception  of  the  wrong-headed  notions  of  Catiline  and 
Cloclius,  cherished  the  bitterest  and  even  a  personal  hatred  towards  the 
aristocracy  and  the  true  aristocrats,  and  retained  unaltered  the  principal 
watchwords  of  the  Roman  democracy  —  namely,  the  amelioration  of  the 
position  of  debtors,  foreign  colonization,  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  existing 
differences  of  privilege  between  the  various  classes  in  the  state  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  executive  power  from  the  senate  ;  so  his  monarchy 
also  Avas  so  little  in  conflict  with  the  democracy  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
through  it  that  tlie  latter  first  attained  completion  and  fulfilment.  For  this 
monarchy  was  no  oriental  despotism  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  a  monarchy 
such  as  Caius  Gracchus  wished  to  found,  such  as  Pericles  and  Cromwell 
founded-— the  representation  of  the  people  by' the  man  who  possessed  its 
supreme  and  unlimited  trust.  Thus  the  ideas  which  underlie  Cmsar’s  work 
Avere  not  exactly  new ;  hut  their  development,  in  the  last  instance  alAvays  the 
main  thing,  belongs  to  him,  and  to  him  the  grandeur  of  the  realisation  which 
might  have  surprised  even  the  originating  genius  could  he  have  seen  it,  and 
which  has  inspired  and  Avill  ever  inspire  all  who  have  encounte^*ed  it  in  actuiU 
operation  or  in  the  mirror  of  history,  whatever  the  historical  period  or  politi¬ 
cal  complexion  to  Avliich  they  may  belong,  with  deeper  and  deeper  emotion 
and  Avonder  according  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity  for  comprehending 

human  and  historical  greatness.  7  i  •  x  • 

This  is  perhaps  the  right  place  to  expressly  declare  Avhat  the  historian 
alAva.ys  tacitly  assumes  and  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  custom  common 
alike  to  simplicity  and  dishonesty,  the  custom  of  employing  the  praise  and 
Idame  of  history  independent  of  the  special  conditions,  as  phrases  of  general 
application,  in  this  case  of  transforming  the  verdict  on  Ciesar  into  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  so-called  Ciesarism.  In  truth  the  history  of  past  centuries  miould 
he  the  teacher  of  that  in  progress,  hut  not  in  the  common  sense,  as  thougU 
men  could  read  the  junctures  of  the  present  in  the  records  of  the  past 
and  in  those  on  the  art  of  political  diagnosis  and  prescriptions  could  read 
up  the  symptoms  and  their  remedies  ;  but  history  is  only  instructive  in 
so  far  as  the  study  of  ancient  civilisations  reveals  the  general  organic  condi¬ 
tions  of  civilisation  itself,  with  those  primary  forces  which  are  everywhere 
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the  same  and  those  combinations  which  are  everywhere  different,  and  in 
so  far  as,  instead  of  producing  unthinking  imitation,  it  guides  and  inspires 
independent  creations  on  old  lines.  In  this  sense  the  history  of  Ca3sar 
and  the  Roman  Cfcsarsliip,  w'itli  all  the  unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  master 
workman  and  all  the  historical  necessity  of  tJie  work,  is  verily  a  keener 
criticism  of  modern  autocracy  than  the  hand  of  man  could  write. 

By  the  same  law'  of  nature  in  accordance  wdth  which  the  most  in¬ 
significant  organism  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  most  cunning  machine, 
any  constitution,  how^ever  defective,  which  allows  free  play  for  the  spon- 
taiieoiis  action  of  a  rnajoritjr  of  citizens  is  infinitely  superior  to  absolutism, 
even  though  conducted  wdtli  the  greatest  amount  of  humanity  and  genius  ; 
for  the  former  is  capable  of  deveropment,  and  is  therefore  living,  the  latter 
remains  what  it  is,  that  is  it  is  dead.  This  law  of  nature  also  asserted 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  absolute  military  monarchy  of  Rome,  and  only 
the  more  completely  because  under  the  inspired  guidance  of  its  creatoV 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  real  complications  w'ith  foreign  countries  the 
development  of  that  monarchy  ^yas  less  hampered  and  limited  than  any 
similar  government.  From  the  time  of  Csesar,  as  Gibbon  long  ago  pointed 
out,  the  Roman  Empire  had  only  an  external  cohesion  and  was  only  ex¬ 
tended  ill  mechanical  fashion,  Avhilst  inivardly  it  Avholiy  withered  and  expired 
with  himself.  If  at  the  commencement  of  the  autocracy  and  especially 
in  Ccesar’s  own  mind  there  still  prevailed  a  sanguine  hope  of  a  union  of 
free  popular  development  with  absolute  rule,  even  the  government  of  the 
highly  gifted  emperors  of  the  Julian  line  soon  taught  in  terrible  fashion 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  mingle  fire  and  water  in  one  vessel. 

Caesar’s  w^ork  was  necessary  and  beneficial,  not  because  it  did  or  could  of 
itself  bring  blessing,  but  because  an  absolute  military  monarchy  was  the  least 
of  evils  and  tlie  logical  and  necessary  conclusion  determined  by  the  ancient 
organisation,  founded  as  it  ivas  on  slavery  and  entirely  alien  to  republican 
and  constitutional  representation,  and  by  the  legal  constitution  of  the  city, 
w'hich  in  the  course  of  iiA'e  hundred  years  had  ripened  into  an  oligarchical 
absolutism.  But  history  will  not  consent  to  diminish  the  honour  of  the  true 
Caesar  because  w'here  there  are  spurious  Caesars  a  similar  device  may  beAvilder 
simplicity  and  furnish  evil  with  an  opportunity  for  lying  and  fraud.  History 
too  is  a  bible,  and  if  it  no  more  than  the  latter  can  defend  itself  from 
being  misunderstood  by  the  fool  or  quoted  by  the  devil,  it  too  Avili  be  in  a 
position  to  endure  and  render  his  due  to  each.«2 
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Mark  Antony 
(From  A  bu3t  »t  Rome) 


CHAPTER  XXVII.  THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  THE  REPUBLIC 

The  noble  Bratus 
Hatb  told  you  C^sar  was  ambitious  : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  bath  C®sar  answered  it. 

—  Shakespeare. 


While  the  conspirators  were  at  their  bloody  work,  the  mass  of  the 
senators  rushed  in  confused  terror  to  the  doors ;  and  when  Brutus  turned 
to  address  his  peers  in  defence  of  the  deed,  the  hall  was  well-m^  emp  j . 
Cicero,  wlio  had  been  present,  answered  not,  though  he  was  oaUed  by  name  ; 
Antony  had  hurried  away  to  exchange  his  consular  robes  for  the  garb  of  a 
slave.  Disappointed  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  the  conspirators 
sallied  out  into  the  Forum  to  win  the  ear  of  the  people.  But  here 
were  disappointed.  Not  knowing  what  massacre  might  be  m  store,  every 
man  had  fled  to  his  own  house;  and  in  vain  the  conspirators  pamded  tiie 
Forum,  holding  up  their  blood-stained  weapons  and  proclaiming  themselves 
the  liberators  of  Rome.  Disappointment  was  not  their  only  feeling ,  they 
were  not  without  fear.  They  kLw  that  Lepidus,_ being  on  the  eve  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  his  province  of  Narbonese  Ga^,  hac  a  legion  encamped  on  the  mland 
of  tlie  Tiber;  and  if  he  were  to  unite  with  Antony  against  them,  Lae^r 
would  quickly  be  avenged.  In  all  baste,  therefore,  they  retired^  to  the 
Capitol.^  Meiiiwhile  three  of  Cmsar’s  slaves  placed  their 
upon  a  stretcher,  and  carried  it  to  his  house  on  the  south  f 
with  one  arm  dangling  from  the  unsupported  corner. 

widowed  Calpurnia  deceived  the  lifeless  clay  of  him  who  had  lately  been 

thougte  of  using  force;  for  in  that  case  ^he^rlLure 

come  master  of  Rome.  During  the  night  he  took  Pf 
which  C®sar  had  collected  to  defray  the  expenses 

and  persuaded  Calpurnia  to  put  into  his  hands  all  Garin*  ^and 

Possessed  of  these  securities,  he  barricaded  his  house  on  the  Carin*, 

determined  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  ^  afvriAd  Hbera- 

In  the  evening  Cicero,  with  other  senators,  orator 

tors  in  the  Capitol.  They  had  not  commumcated  their  plot  to  the  ora  , 
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through  fear  (they  said)  of  his  irresolute  counsels ;  hut  now  that  the  deed 
was  done,  he  extolled  it  as  a  godlike  act.  Next  morning,  Dolahella,  Cicero's 
son-in-law,  whom  Csesar  had  promised  to  make  his  successor  in  the  consul¬ 
ship,  assumed  the  consular  fasces  and  joined  the  liberators ;  while  Cinna,  son 
of  the  old  Marian  leader,  and  therefore  brother-in-law  to  Csesar,  threw 
aside  his  praetorian  robes,  declaring  he  would  no  longer  wear  the  tyrant’s 
livery.  Dec.  Brutus,  a  good  soldier,  had  taken  a  band  of  gladiators 
into  pay,  to  serve  as  a  bodyguard  of  the  liberators.  Thus  strengthened, 
they  ventured  again  to  descend  into  the  Forum.  Brutus  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  dispassionate  speech,  which  pro¬ 
duced  little  effect.  But  when  Cinna  assailed  the  memory  of  the  dictator, 
the  crowd  broke  out  into  menacing  cries,  and  the  liberators  again  retired  to 
the  Capitol. 

That  same  night  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  Antony,  and  the 
result  appeared  next  morning,  the  second  after  the  murder.  The  senate, 
summoned  to  meet,  obeyed  the  call  in  large  numbers.  Antony  and  Dola- 
belia  attended  in  their  consular  robes,  and  Cinna  resumed  his  praetorian 
garb.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  a  reconciliation  had  been  effecte4 ;  for 
Antony  moved  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted,  and  Cicero 
seconded  the  motion  in  an  animated  speech.  It  was  carried ;  and  Antony 
next  moved  that  all  the  acts  of  the  dictator  should  be  recognised  as  law. 
He  had  Ms  own  purposes  here,  but  the  liberators  also  saw  in  the  motion,  an 
advantage  to  themselves  ;  for  they  were  actually  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
chief  magistracies,  and  had  received  appointments  to  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  proposal,  therefore,  was  favourably  received | 
but  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  together  with  the  important  question 
of  Cesar’s  funeral. 

GiESAE’S  WILL  AND  FUNEEAL 

On  the  next  day,  Caesar’s  acts  were  formally  confirmed,  and  among  them 
his  will  was  declared  valid,  though  its  provisions  were  yet  unknown.  After 
this,  it  was  difficult  to  reject  the  proposal  that  the  dictator  should  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  burial.  Old  senators  remembered  the  riots  that  attended  the  funeral  of 
Clodius,  and  shook  their  heads.  Cassius  opposed  it.  But  Brutus,  with  im¬ 
prudent  magnanimity,  decided  in  favour  of  allowing  it.  To  seal  the  recon¬ 
ciliation,  Lepidus  entertained  Brutus  at  dinner,  and  Cassius  was  feasted 
by  Mark  Antony. 

The  will  was  immediately  made  public.  Cleopatra  was  still  in  Rome, 
and  entertained  hopes  that  the  boy  Csesarion  would  be  declared  the  dictator’s 
heir,  for  though  he  had  been  married  thrice  there  was  no  one  of  Ms  lineage 
surviving.  But  Caesar  was  too  much  a  Roman,  and  knew  the  Romans  too  well, 
to  be  guilty  of  this  foUy.  Young  C.  Octavius  was  declared  his  heir.  C.  Octa¬ 
vius  was  the  son  of  Ms  niece  Atia,  and  therefore  his  grand-nephew.  He  was 
born,  as  we  have  noted,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Catiline.’s  conspiracy,  and 
was  now  in  Ms  nineteenth  year.  From  the  time  that  he  bad  assumed  the 
garb  of  manhood  his  health  had  been  too  delicate  for  military  service.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  he  had  ventured  to  demand  the  mastership  of  the  horse 
from  his  uncle.  But  he  was  quietly  refused,  and  sent  to  take  his  first  les¬ 
sons  in  the  art  of  Tvar  at  Apoilonia,  where  a  large  and  well-equipped  army 
had  been  assembled. 

Legacies  were  left  to  all  Caesar’s  supposed  friends,  among  whom  were 
several  of  those  who  had  assassinated  Mm.  His  noble  gardens  beyond  the 
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SPEECH  OF  ANTONY  OVER  CiESAE'S  BODY 
(From  the  painting  hy  Court,  in  the  Louvm) 


[44  B.C.] 
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Tiber  were  devised  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  every  Roman  citizen  was  to 
receive  a  donation  of  three  hundred  sesterces  (between  £2  and  ^3).  The 
effect  of  this  recital  was  electric.  Devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  dictator 
and  hatred  for  his  murderers  at  once  filled  every  breast. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  followed  the  funeral.  The  body  was  to  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  Campus  Martins  near  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter  Julia.  But  it  was  first  brought  into  the  Forum  upon  a  bier  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  covered  with  rich  tapestries,  which  was  carried  by  men  high 
in  rank  and  office.  There  Antony,  as  consul,  rose  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration.  He  ran  through  the  chief  acts  of  Caesar’s  life,  recited  his  will,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  death  which  had  rewarded  him.  To  make  this  more  vividly 
present  to  the  excitable  Italians,  he  displayed  a  waxen  image  marked  with 
the  three-and-twenty  wounds,  and  produced  the  very  robe  which  he  had  worn, 
all  rent  and  blood-stained.  Soul-stirring  dirges  added  to  the  solemn  horror 
of  the  scene.  But  to  us  the  memorable  speech  which  Shakespeare  puts  into 
Antony’s  mouth  will  give  the  liveliest  notion,  of  the  art  used  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced.  That  impression  was  instantaneous.  The  senator  friends  of 
the  liberators  who  had  attended  the  ceremony  looked  on  in  moody  silence. 
Soon  the  menacing  gestures  of  the  crowd  made  them  look  to  their  safety . 
They  fled ;  and  the  multitude  insisted  on  burning  the  body,  as  they  had 
burned  the  body  of  Clodius,  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Forum.  Some  of 
the  veterans  who  attended  the  funeral  set  fire  to  the  bier  ;  benches  and  fire¬ 
wood  heaped  round  it  soon  made  a  sufficient  pile* 

From  the  blazing  pyre  the  crowd  rushed,  eager  for  vengeance,  to  the 
houses  of  the  conspirators.  But  all  had  fled  betimes.  One  poor  wretch  fell 
a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob  —  Helvius  Cinna,  a  poet  who  had^devoted 
his  art  to  the  service  of  the  dictator.  He  was  mistaken  for  L.  Cornelim 
Cinna  the  praetor,  and  torn  to  pieces  before  the  mistake  could  be  explamed. 

Antony  was  now  the  real  master  of  Rome.  The  treasure  which  he  had 
^ized  gave  him  the  means  of  purchasing  good  will,  and  of  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  veterans  stationed  in  various  parts  of  Itaiy.^  He  did 
not,  however,  proceed  in  the  course  which,  from  the  tone  of  his  luneral 
haraneue,  might  have  been  expected.  He  renewed  friendly  interconrse 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  encouraged  to  visit  Rome  once  at  least, 
if  not  oftener,  after  that  day;  and  Dec.  Brutus,  with  his  gladiators,  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  city.  Antony  went  still  further.  He  g-atified 
the  senate  by  passing  a  law  to  abolish  the  dictatorship  forever.  then 
left  Rome,  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Italian  communities  and  try  the  t,emper 

of  the  veterans.  , 

Meanwhile  another  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was  you  g 

Octavius. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  YOUNG  OCTAVIUS 

Julius  Csesar  had  in  truth  determined  to  take  his  great-nephew  with  him 
to  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  for  which  he  was  already 
As  his  legimis  were  collected  in  Macedonia  he  sent  on  Cams  Octavius  m 
October  of  45  b.c.  to  Apollonia  to  complete  there  his  education  in  the  Kience 
of  warfare  and  rhetoric.  As  companions  Ciesar  gave  him  two  of  ms  con¬ 
temporaries,  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Quintus  SalvidieM^ 
of  no  distinguished  famdy  it  must  be  admitted,  hut  men  who  by  their 

1  This  story  is  however  rendered  «>mewhirt  doubtM  by  the  ^ 

tioued  in  Vila’s  Ninth  Eclogue,  which  was  certainly  written  in  or  after  the  year  w  a  c. 
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military  services  liad  done  credit  to  Cesar's  penetration  in  judging  men. 
During  the  preparations  for  the  Parthian  War  Roman  troops  were  constantly 
in  Apollonia,  single  detachments  from  time  to  time  were  ordered  off  from 
the  army  in  Macedonia  to  enable  the  young  Octavius  to  take  part  in  their 
raanceiivres  and  gain  closer  access  to  their  leaders ;  in  short,  no  effort  was 
spared  to  make  him  popular  with  the  army. 

While  the  soldiers  were  making  strenuous  preparations  for  the  Parthian 
War  and  eagerly  looking  forw^ard  to  the  arrival  of  their  leader  as  soon  as 
the  favourable  time  of  the  year  should  be  upon  them,  they  were  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  news  of  his  assassination.  It  was  evening  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  ides  of  March  was  delivered  in  Apollonia.  An  im¬ 
mediate  resolution  w'as  imperative,  as  it  was  impossible  as  yet  to  know 
whether  the  lives  of  Ciesar’s  friends  and  relatives  were  not  also  in  jeopardy. 
Some  one  even  hazarded  the  wild  suggestion  that  the  Macedonian  legions 
should  be  led  against  Rome ;  such  a  plan,  tliat  admitted  of  no  preparations 
and  at  once  exposed  its  originator  to  the  danger  of  failing  at  its  inception, 
and  so  making  it  wholly  impracticable  if  the  legions  remained  faithful  to 
their  sw^orn  duty,  w^as  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  character  of  Octavius,  and 
was  duly  rejected. 

Taking  leave  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  lie  returned  home  to  Italy  as  a 
private  man.  He  did  not  dare  land  at  a  great  port  like  Brundiisium  |  on 
the  contrary,  he  took  care  to  select  a  harbour  as  little  known  as  that  of 
Liipiae.  Here  he  received  more  direct  intelligence  from  Rome,  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  his  adoption.  With  the  firm  determination  to  claim  his 
iiiheritaiiee  he  turned  to  Brundusiiiin,  where  he  was  immediately  hailed 
as  Caisar  by  Ccesar’s  adherents  and  veterans.  Many  joined  his  side,  it 
would  seem,  there  and  then,  accompanying  him  to  Naples.  Cicero,  wdio 
was  taking  a  journey  into  low'er  Italy  at  the  time,  WTote  to  xVtticus  on 
the  11th  of  April,  full  of  curiosity  and  dread  anticipation :  But  I  -would 
fain  know  w^hat  the  arrival  of  Octavius  portends  ?  Does  tlie  multitude  flock 
to  him  ?  Is  there  danger  of  a  revolution  ?  I  don't  think  so  myself ;  but 
whatever  is  the  case  I  should  like  to  know  it.”  Arrived  at  his  villa  at 
Puteoli  he  writes  to  the  same  friend,  apparently  quite  as  an  after-thought, 
that  Octavius  too  came  to  Naples  on  the  18th  of  April ;  but  the  next  day 
he  again  recurs  to  this  subject :  “  Octavius,  too,  lias  come  here,  and  occupies 
the  villa  of  my  neighbour  Philippus.  He  is  quite  my  humble  servant.” 
Close  upon  this  he  writes  on  the  22nd  of  April :  “  Octavius  treated  me  with 
great  consideration  and  friendliness  at  his  visit.  His  houseliold,  it  is  true, 
are  accustomed  to  address  liim  as  Caesar,  but  his  stepfather  does  not  follow 
suit,  nor  do  I.  I  cannot  allow  that  he  is  a  good  citizen.  There  are  too 
many  in  his  neigliboiirliood  who  threaten  our  party  %vith  death.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  present  position  of  affairs  as  not  to  be  endured.  Yes,  but  %vhat 
think  you  will  happen  when  this  boy  comes  to  Rome?” 

^  The  boy  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  to  Rome.  He  was  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Italy  in  which  Giesar  had  most  endeared  himself  to  his 
veterans.  These  negotiations  were  entered  into  even  at  this  time  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  colour  of  their  minds.  Young  Cmsar  then 
conducted  his  journey  slowly  to  Tarracina  and  thence  to  Rome  which  he 
entered  in  the  opening  days  of  May  before  Antony  had  liad  time  to  return. 
We  still  possess  to-day  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  a  marble  bust  in  a  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  bring  before  our  present  eye  the  impression  made  by  tbe  man  who 
was  to  be  so  mighty  a  ruler.  The  features  are  distinguished  and  fine,  but 
energetic  too ;  almost  even  disquieting. 
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his  family,  aiid  “  '  ^  in  his  determination  that  is  striking, 

fearlessly,  with  a  inheritance,  and  this  in  the  presence 

thathis  mtention  was  to  bict  _ 

of  Cains  Antonms  this  in  about  the  middle  of  May,  he 

the  flight  of  Bnitns; 

was  presented  to  1-  I  ^  *  vouiiff  clesar  hereby  pledged  himself  to  the 

iiins,  a  brother  of  Caius.  ^  father’s  legates,  nor  could  he  hope 

SHr£.s;““.>  Stop's  “i*«v .. 

young  Crnsar’s  position  y* f\;l^“^,Uy  it  is  explicable.  Tivo 

was  loveless  it  is  t™®;  separated  tLir  interests:  Antony  woucl 

things  there  ivei-e  especnJly '' treasure  to  the  legitimate  heir-eq,ually 

notand  couklnotpay  tah  txsar^^^  party  with  a  boy  of 

impossible  was  it  to  ^  npr^ioiial  encounter  between  the  two  in  the  gar 

nineteen.  At  the  veiy  '^^1  ^  occupied  by  Antony,  the  incompatibihtj 
dens  of  Pompoy,  "  cfearly  to  light,  and  the  attempts  ot 

U  U,'wng  .l.  tw.  toO.  d-r  «  -I  o.b„ 

‘"’“Rightird^dAntouy 

of  the  people,  but  iiothnig  but  1  J  U  ,.gj.fg(.tly  valid  adoption  by  Cmsar- 

^Uowtlm  confinnatiouby  the  ^^gP^jt^our  with  Ihe  people,  had 

Moreover,  the  young  Ciesai,  ,  of  thehictator  and  to  grant  games 

declared  his  readiness  to  f'd*"  y^^tius  and  other  friends  of  the 

in  honour  of  the  victory  of  A, ^se  games,  from  the  20th  to  the  SOtli 

dictator  gave  him  every  siippoit  §  ^roM-bit  games,  succeeded 

of  July ;  Vt  Mark  Antony,  who  1;;  d  “o  powei  publicly  set  up 

in  preventing  »•  golden  ‘  friend  of  Ciesar  this  Cmsar  uwship 

inlioiiour  of  ^Slful  tas  e  a  worship  which  his  youthful  rival 

appeared  at  once  of  „  I’r  d  show  of  an  agitator;  and  before 

soiVt  to  organise  with  all  1''®  rivate  man  had  at  last  to  yield- 

the  decisive  sentence  *®  satisfaction  in  his  memoirs  that. 

But  the  later  Augustus  *®llf,y*  ^  ^  a  mighty  comet  with  a  long  l*d  was 
suddenly,  in  the  course  o  .  |‘^be  multitude  as  the  star  ot  Cicsar. 
seen,  and  that  it  was  greeted  ®y.^®  |{  j...  and  the  son  who  had  reared 

star  of  the  Julii  was  again  m  ®  ‘'^®®^“ ^  ’l^,  to  his  father  in  the  temple 

a  brazen  statue,  surmounted  with  a  star  ot  f 

of  Venus,  the  mother  of  his  sto®l^>  stirs  up  the 

tbis  auspicious  talisman  upon  Ins  o\yn  f  contemporary  poet 

people  were  right ,  tne  nguit;  ^ 

Antony  had  contemptuously  rejected  ^^r 

reconciliation  on  tl^®.C‘^PfVaLsar  £d  not  (even  if  he  would)  rjam 
break  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  a  Jgi„iself  as  a  bond  fellow  of  the 
neutral,  the  young  man  "^^^^“dered  Cmsar.  The  thought  so 
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Kis  opponent  by  assassination.  Luckily  for  Csesar’s  cause  the  attempt  failed, 
and  Antony  was  free  a  few  days  later  to  depart  to  join  his  legions  at 
Brundusium.  Had  the  attempted  assassination  succeeded,  the  young  Csesar, 
whose  security  grew  more  and  more  perilous  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  bloody  deed.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  prudence  of  Caesar’s  conduct  on  every  other  occasion 
but  this,  w'e  can  only  explain  this  folly  by  the  light  of  that  systematic  oppo¬ 
sition  with  which  Antony  had  met  all  liis  aspirations.  To  the  murderers  of 
Csesar  and  the  senate  he  behaved  with  somewhat  greater  caution.  / 

Still  Antony  remained  in  possession  of  all  actual  power.  The  senate 
voted,  on  his  demand,  that  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  though 
granted  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  act  of  Cmsar,  should  he  given  to  C. 
Antonius  and  Dolabella,  and  that  the  coveted  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
should  be  transferred  from  Dec.  Brutus  to  Antony  himself.  The  news  of 
these  arbitrary  acts  convinced  the  liberators  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
at  Borne.  Dec.  Brutus  immediately  left  the  city  and  took  possession  of  his 
province  by  force.  But  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  still  dallied.  Their  vacillat¬ 
ing  conduct  during  this  time  gives  us  an  unfavourable  impression  of  their 
fitness  for  any  enterprise  of  mark.  Cicero,  not  himself  remarkable  for  politi¬ 
cal  firmness,  in  this  crisis  displayed  a  vigour  worthy  of  his  earlier  days,  and 
was  scandalised  by  the  unworthy  bickerings  of  his  friends.  At  length  they 
set  sail  from  Velia  for  Greece.  This  was  in  the  month  of  September. 
Cicero  also  had  at  one  moment  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  public  life 
and  end  his  days  at  Athens,  in  learned  leisure.  In  the  course  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  he  continued  to  employ  himself  on  some  of  his  most  elaborate  treatises. 
His  works  on  The  Nature  of  the  Gods  and  on  Divination^  his  Offices,  his 
Dialogue  on  Old  Age,  and  several  other  essays  belong  to  tliis  period  and 
mark  the  restless  activity  of  his  mind.  But  though  he  twice  set  sail  from 
Italy,  he  was  twice  driven  back  to  port  at  Velia,  where  he  found  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  Here  he  received  letters  from  A.  Hirtius,  and  other  friends  of 
Ctesar,  which  gave  him  hopes  that,  in  the  name  of  Octavius,  they  might 
successfully  oppose  Antony,  and  restore  constitutional  government.  He 
determined  to  return,  and  announced  his  purpose  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
commended  him,  and  went  their  way  to  the  East  to  raise  armies  against 
Antony ;  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  party  in  the  senate. 

Meanwhile  Antony  had  been  running  riot.  In  possession  of  Caesar’s 
papers,  with  no  one  to  check  him,  he  produced  ready  warrant  for  every 
measure  which  he  wished  to  carry,  and  pleaded  the  vote  of  the  senate  which 
confirmed  all  the  acts  of  Caesar.  When  he  could  not  produce  a  genuine 
paper,  he  interpolated  or  forged  what  was  needful. 

On  the  day  after  Cicero’s  return  (September  1st)  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  senate.  But  the  orator  did  not  attend,  and  Antony  threatened  to  send 
men  to  drag  him  from  his  house.  Next  day  Cicero  was  in  his  place,  but  now 
Antony  was  absent.  The  orator  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  what  is 
called  his  First  Philippic.  This  was  a  measured  attack  upon  the  government 
and  policy  of  Antony,  but  personalities  were  carefully  eschewed*  But 
Antony,  enraged  at  his  boldness,  summoned  a  meeting  for  the  19th  of 
September,  which  Cicero  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attend.  He  then 
attacked  the  absent  orator  in  the  strongest  language  of  personal  abuse  and 
menace.  Cicero  sat  down  and  composed  his  famous  Second  Philippic,  which 
is  written  as  if  it  were  delivered  on  the  same  day,  in  reply  to  Antony’s 
invective.  At  present,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  copy 
of  it  to  Atticus,  enjoining  secrecy. 
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^"^Utters  quickly  drew  to  a  head  between  Antony  and  Octavius.  The 
1  W1  succeeded  in  securing  a  thousand  men  of  his  uncle  s  veterans  who 
latter  ha  n.,„,v,onia  and  by  great  exertions  in  the  different  towns  of 

Italv^had  levied  a  considerable  force.  Meantime  four  of  the  Epirot  legions 
Snst  landed  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  hastened  to  attach  them  to  hm 
Ssr  B^Tt  the  largess  which  he  offered  them  was  only  a  hundred  denaru 
nnd  the  soldiers  laughed  in  his  face.  Antony,  enraged  at  their  con- 
iluct  seiil  the  ringleader,  and  decimated  them.  But  this  seventy  only 
fprvll  to  chaime  tlmir  open  insolence  to  sullen  anger,  mid  emissaries  from 
Octavius %verr?eady  to  dLw  them  over  to  the  side  of  their  young  master. 
They  had  so  far  obeyed  Antony  as  to  march 
northwards  to  Ariminum,  while  he  repaired  to  I  ^ . 

Rome.  But  as  he  entered  the  senate  house,  he  \ !  j 

heard  that  two  of  the  f oiir  legions  had  deserted  H !  1 1  H 

to  his  rival,  and  in  great  alarm  he  hastened  to  1  ,|  ^  j  | 

the  camp  just  in  time  to  remainder  of  j  .  j  1  , 1  L 

the  troops  under  his  standard  by  distributing  j  j  j  |  j  j  I 
to  every  man  five  hundred  denaru. 

The  persons  to  hold  the  consulship  ^r  the  hi  ]  ^ _ 

next  year  had  been  designated  by  Ceesar. 

They  were  both  old  officers  of  the  Gallic  iT|  i 

C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  the  reputed  ||  ■ 

author  of  the  eighth  book  of  w  *  -'li  „  „ 

Q-allic  War,  Cicero  was  ready  to  belie\e  that 
they  had  become  patriots,  because,  <iisgusted 

with  the  arrogance  of  Antony,  they  Imd  de*  1 

dared  for  Octavius  and  the  senate.  Antonj  -  f  JbL 

began  to  fear  that  all  parties  might 

to  crush  him.  He  determined,  ^ 

longer  to  remain  inactive;  and  about  the  end 

of  November,  having  collected  j 

at  Ariminum,  he  marched  along  the  .^milian  ^  I 

•Irio  driv;  Dec.  Brutus  out  of  CisaUune  |||  11 

debaucheries,  which  were  common  profligate  use  he  had  made 

youth,  and  painting  «  Pp 

of  Ciesar  s  papers.  Its  ®  were  speeches  delivered  m  the 

"S  D.„nS.r,  44  ..c, ..  Ap-  » 

public  enemy.  But  the  XXdTwa^ieXed  to  treat  with  him.  But  the 
Lad  of  the  CiEsarian  party,  ^  ®  t  that  negotiations  were  at  once 

demands  of  Antony  were  so  th^fortiine  of  arms.  The 

iSs  proceeded  to  1®  v/tro^s  ;  bid  so  ^f^^Xus'^PauttSoUd 


'Tm- 


Bust  of  Octavius 
(la  tlj6  Brlttsh  Museum) 
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Octavins  and  tlie  consuls  assembled  tbeir  forces  at  Alba.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  (43  B.c.)  Hirtius  marched  for  Mutina,  with  Octavius 
under  his  command.  The  other  consul,  Pansa,  remained  at  Rome  to  raise 
new  levies ;  but  by  the  end  of  March  he  also  marched  to  form  a  junction 
with  Hirtius.  Both  parties  pretended  to  be  acting  in  Caesar’s  name. 

Antony  left  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  trenches  before  Mutina,  and  took 
the  field  against  Hirtius  and  Octavius.  For  three  months  the  opponents  lay 
watching  each  other.  But  when  Antony  learned  that  Pansa  was  coming  up, 
he  made  a  rapid  movement  southward  with  two  of  his  veteran  legions?  and 
attacked  him.  A  sharp  conflict  followed,  in  w4ich  Pansa’s  troops  were 
defeated,  and  the  consul  himself  was  carried,  mortally  wounded,  off  the 
deld.  But  Hirtius  was  on  the  alert,  and  assaulted  Antony’s  wearied  troops 
3n  their  way  back  to  their  camp,  with  some  advantage.  This  was  on  the 
L5th  of  April,  and  on  the  27th,  Hirtius  drew  Antony  from  his  entrench- 
nents  before  Mutina.  A  fierce  battle  followed,  which  ended  in  the  troops 
3f  Antony  being  driven  back  into  their  lines.  Hirtius  followed  close  upon 
3he  lying  enemy ;  the  camp  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  complete  victory 
would  have  been  won  had  not  Hirtius  himself  fallen.  Upon  this  disaster 
Octavius  drew  off  the  troops.  The  news  of  the  first  battle  had  been  reported 
at  Rome  as  a  victory,  and  gave  rise  to  extravagant  rejoicings.  The  secdnd 
battle  was  really  a  victory,  but  all  rejoicing  was  damped  by  the  news  that 
one  consul  was  dead  and  the  other  dying.  No  such"  fatal  mischance'  had 
happened  since  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Marcellus  and  Crispinus 
fell  in  one  day. 

^  After  his  defeat  Antony  felt  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Mutina. 
With  Dec.  Brutus  in  the^town  behind  him,  and  the  victorious  legions  of  Oc¬ 
tavius  before  him,  his  position  was  critical.  He  therefore  prepared  to/retreat, 
and  effected  this  purpose  like  a  good  soldier.  His  destination  was  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  where  Lepidus  had  assumed  the  government,  and 
had  promised  him  support.  But  the  senate  also  had  hopes  in  the  same  quar¬ 
ter.  _  L.  Munatius  Plancus  commanded  in  northern  Gaul,  and  C.  Asinius 
Pollio  in  southern  Spain.  Sext.  Pompeius  had  made  good  his  ground  in  the 
latter  country,  and  had  almost  expelled  Pollio  from  Bsetica.  Plancus  and 
Pollio,  both  friends  and  favourites  of  Caesar,  had  as  yet  declared  meither  for 
Antony  nor  Octavius.  If  they  would  declare  for  the  senate,  Lepidus,  a  feeble 
and  fickle  man,  might  desert  Antony  5  or,  if  Octavius  would  join  with  Dec. 
Brutua,  and  pursue  him,  Antony  might  not  be  able  to  escape  from  Italy  at 
all.  But  these  political  combinations  failed.  Plancus  and  Pollio  stood 
aloof,  waiting  for  the  course  of  events.  Dec.  Brutus  was  not  strong  enough 
to  pursue  Antony  by  himself,  and  Octavius  was  unwilling,  perliaps  unable,  to 
^ite  the  v'eterans  of  Casar  "with  troops  commanded  by  one  of  Caesar’s  mur¬ 
derers.  And  so  it  happened  that  Antony  effected  his  retreat  across  the  Alps, 
but  not  without  extreme  hardships,  which  he  bore  in  common  with  the 
meanest  soldier.  It  was  at  such  times  that  his  good  qualities  always  showed 
themselwes,  and  his  gallant  endurance  of  misery  endeared  him  to  every  man 
under  his  command.  On  his  arrival  in  Narbonese  Gaul  he  met  Lepidus 
at  Forum  JuKi  (Frejus),  and  here  the  two  commanders  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
operations.  ^ 

The  conduct  of  Octavius  gave  rise  to  grave  suspicions.  It  -was  even  said 
that  the  comuIs  had  been  kiUed  by  his  agents.  Cicero,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  his  cause,  was  silent.  He  had  delivered  his  fourteenth  and  last 
rMtpptc  on  the  news  of  the  first  victory  gained  hy  Hirtius.  But  now  he 
talked  IE  private  of  “  removing”  the  boy  of  whom  he  had  hoped  to  make  a 
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tool.  Octavius,  however,  had  taken  his  part  and  was  not  to  be  removed. 
Secretly  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Antony.  After  some  vain  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  senate  to  thwart  him,  he  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius 
with  his  legions.  Cicero  and  most  of  the  senators  disappeared,  and  the  fickle 
populace  greeted  the  young  heir  of  Caesar  with  applause.  Though  he  was 
not  yet  twenty  he  demanded  the  consulship,  having  been  previously  relieved 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Annalu  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  office  in  the  state,  with  his  cousin  Q.  Pedius.^ 

A  curiate  law  passed,  by  which  Octavius  was  adopted  into  the  patrician 
gens  of  the  Julii,  and  was  put  into  legal  possession  of  the  name  ’which  he 
had  already  assumed  —  C,  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.  We  shall  henceforth 
call  him  Octavian. 

The  change  in  his  policy  was  soon  indicated  by  a  law  in  which  he  formally 
separated  himself  from  the  senate.  Pedius  brought  it  forward.  ^  By  its 
provisions  all  Caesar’s  murderers  were  summoned  to  take  their  trial.  Of 
course  none  of  them  appep-red,  and  they  were  condemned  by  default. 
By  the  end  of  September  Octavian  was  again  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in 
close  negotiation  with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  The  fruits  of  his  conduct  soc^ 
appeared.  Plancus  and  Pollio  declared  against  Caesar’s  murderers.  Dec. 
Brutus,  deserted  by  his  soldiery,  attempted  to  escape  into  ^Macedonia 
through  niyricum  ;  but  he  was  overtaken  near  Aquileia,  and  slain  by  order 

of  Antony.  t 

Italy  and  Gaul  being  now  clear  of  the  senatorial  party,  Lepidus  ^as  idecu- 
ator  arranged  a  meeting  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  upon  an  islapd  in 
a  small  river  near  Bononia  (Bologna).  Here  the  three  potentates  agreed 
that  they, should  assume  a  joint  and  co-ordinate  authority  under  the  natne  of 
‘Hriumyirs  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.”  Antony to 
have  the  two  Gauls,  except  the  Narbonese  ^district,  which,  with  Spafn,  wm 
assigned  to  Lepidus  ;  Octavian  received  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.,  Italy 
was  for  the  present  to  he  left  to  the  consuls  of-  the  year,  and  for  the  ensuing 
year  Depidus,  with  Plancus,  received  promise  of  ^  this  high  office.  In  return 
Lepidus  gave  up  his  military  force,  while  Octavian  and  Antony,  each  at  the 
head  of  ten  legions,  prepared  to  conquer  the  eastern  part  m  th^  empire, 
which  coifid  not  yet  be  divided  like  the  western  provinces,  because  it  was 
in  possession  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 


THE  PBOSCEIPTIOK 

But  before  they  began  war  the  triumvirs  agreed  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  Sulla  — to  extirpate  their  opponents  by  a  proscription,  and  to 
money  by  confiscation.  They  framed  a  list  of  all  men’s  names  whose  death 
could'’ be'regarded  as  advantageous  to  any  of  the  three,  and  on  this  list  each  m 
turn  pricked  a  name.  Antony  had  made  many  per^n^  enemies  by  his 
ceedi^s  at  Rome,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  victims.  Octavian  had  ^w  ^t 
enemlM  ;  but  the  boy  despot  discerned  with  precocious  sagacity  those  who 
were  likely  to  impede  his  ambitious  projects,  and 

hesitation.  Lepidus  would  not  be  left  behind  in  the  bloody  wotL  Ihe 
author  of  the  Ailippics  was  one  of  Antony  s  first  i.f 

him  up,  and  took  as  an  equivalent  for  his  1^ 

uncle  of  Antony.  Lepic’us  surrendered  his  brother  Paulus  for  some  similar 

1  Pedios  WM  of  Ceaar’.  second  sister,  Julia  minor,  and  therefore  first  coosin  (once  re- 
moyed)  to  Octayiiw. 
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favour.  So  tlie  work  went  on.  The  description  already  given  of  Sulla’s 
proscription  may  be  repeated  here  literally,  except  that  every  horror  was 
increased,  and  the  number  of  victims  multiplied.  Not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  senators  and  two  thousand  knights  were  on  the  list.  Q.  Pedius 
an  honest  and  upright  man,  died  in  his  consulship,  overcome  by  vexation 
and  shamft  at  being  implicated  in  these  transactions. 

As  soon  as  their  secret  business  was  ended,  the  triumvirs  detennined  to 
enter  Rome  publicly.  Hitherto  they  had  not  published  more  than  seventeen 
names  of  the  proscribed.  They  made  their  entrance  severally  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  each  attended  by  a  legion.  A  law  w'as  immediately  brought 
in  to  invest  them  formally  with  the  supreme  authority,  which  they  had  as¬ 
sumed.  Tins  was  followed  by  the  promulgation  of  successive  lists,  each 
larger  than  its  predecessor.  & 

Appian  gives  a  multitude  of  instances  of  the  terrors  of  this  proscription. 

‘‘The  proscription  being  published,”  he  says,  “guards  were  forthwith 
placed  at  the  gates  and  all  the  avenues  of  the  city,  at  the  seaports,  and  in 
the  marahes,  and  in  all  places  where  there  was  any  likelihood  an  unhappy 
man  might  shelter  himself ;  besides,  centurions  were  commanded  abroad,  to 
make  search  in  the  country,  which  was  done  all  at  an  instant;  so  that  both 
within  and  without  the  city  many  persons  died  suddenly  several  kinds  of 
deaths.  The  streets  were  filled  with  the  sad  spectacle  of  heads  carrying  to 
the  triumvirs,  to  receive  the  reward ;  and  every  step  some  person  of  quality 
endeavouring  to  save  himself,  w^  met  shamefully  disguised ;  some  running 
down  into  wells,  and  others  into  privies;  some  hiding  themselves  in  the  tops 
of  the  chimneys,  or  under  the  tiles,  where  they  durst  not  utter  a  sigh  or  a 
groan ;  for  they  stood  in  more  fear  of  their  wives,  or  children,  or  freedmen,  or 
slaves,  or  debtors,  or  neighbours  that  coveted  some  of  their  goods,  than  of 
the  murderers  themselves. 


“  AU  private  grudges  were  now  discovered;  and  it  was  a  strange  change 
to  see  the  prime  men  of  the  senate,  consulars,  praetors,  tribunes,  or  pretenders 
to  toese  dignities  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  slaves  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  begging  and  caressing  them,  calling  them  their  saviours  and 
|»trons ;  ^d,  which  is  most  deplorable,  not  to  be  able  with  all  these  submis¬ 
sions  to  obtain  the  least  favour.  The  most  pernicious  seditions  and  cruellest 
of  w^  never  had  anything  in  them  so  terrible  as  the  calamities  wherewith 
the  city  WM  now  affrighted;  for  in  war  and  tumult  none  but  enemies  were 
lear^,  ^d  domestics  were  confided  in ;  whereas  now  domestics  were  more 
dreadfiU  than  enemies,  because  having  no  cause  to  fear  for  themselves,  as  in 
war  or  toult,  from  familiars  they  became  of  a  sudden  persecutors;  either 
out  of  a  (tosemhled  hate,  or  out  of  hope  of  recompense  pubUcly  proposed,  or 
^ause  of  some  ^ver  or  gold  hid  in  the  house ;  so  that  nopersL  found 
himself  secure  in  his  house,  servants  being  ordinarily  more  sensible  of  profit 
than  of  toe  affection  they  owe  to  their  masters ;  and  though  some  might  be 
found  faithful  and  kmd,  yet  they  durst  not  assist  a  proMript,  nor  conceal 
him  nor  so  much  as  stay  with  him,  for  fear  of  f^g  into  the  same 


danger  than  when  the  seventeen  first  pro- 
for  then  no  person  being  puhHoly  proscribed,  when 
tL  samflh  some  Med,  one  man  defended  anotoer,  for  fear  lest 

the  same  should  ^ppen  to  him.  But  after  the  proscription  was  published, 
were  presently  forsaken  by  aU  the  world ;  some  that 

to  0“  profit,  soimht  them 

to  deliver  them  to  the  murderers,  that  they  might  have -the  reward;  otheri 
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Bluiiged  the  houses  of  those  that  had  been  killed,  and  with  the  present  gain 
comforted  themselves  against  the  public  misery. 

“The  most  prudent  and  moderate  surprised  at  a  thing  so  exxraordmary, 
stood  like  men  astonished,  considering  that  other  cities  turmoiled  with  divi¬ 
sions  were  re-established  by  the  concord  of  their  citizens;  whereas  the 
Romans  already  afflicted  with  civil  dissensions,  completed  their  rum  by  this 
reconciliation.  Some  were  killed  defending  themselves ;  others,  who  thought 
themselves  not  condemned,  without  any  defence;  some  let  themselv^  die 
with  hunger,  or  hanged,  or  drowned  themselves,  or  threw  themselves  head- 
lonir  from  the  tops  of  houses,  or  cast  themselves  into  the  fire,  or  ran  to  meet 
their  murderers ;  others  again  sought  to  protract  the  time;  and  either  hid 
themselves,  or  begged  shamefully,  or  fled,  or  offered  money  to  save  their 
lives.  Many  likewise  were  slain  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  triunavirs, 
either  by  mistake,  or  out  of  some  particfflar  grudge ;  but  the  boffles  of  the 
nroscrints  might  be  known  from  the  othei-s,  because  they  wanted  the  h^, 
Wch  was  cut  off,  and  carried  before  the  tribunal  for  omtions,  where  they 
naid  the  reward.  On  the  other  side,  wonderful  examples  were  to  be  seen 
of  the  affection  of  wives,  children,  brethren  and  slaves  5  who  found  out  a 
thousand  inventions  to  save  their  husbands,  fathem,  brethren,  or  mastere ; 
died  with  them  when  they  were  discovered,  or  killed  themselves  upon  those 

bodies  they  were  not  able  to  defend. 

“Of  those  that  escaped  the  proscription,  some  pursued  by  then  ill  for¬ 
tune  perished  by  shipwreck;  others  saved  beyond  all  probabihty,  came 
MterwLds  to  exercise  dignities  in  the  city,  to  have  command  of  armies,  and 
arrive  at  the  honour  of  triumph.  Such  wonderful  things  were  to  be  seen  m 
those  days  which  do  not  happen  in  an  ordinary  city,  oyn  a  small  kmgdom , 
Ut  in  tL  mistress  of  the  world,  as  well  by  sea  as  land ; 
inff  it  so  to  reduce  things  to  that  excellent  order  wherein  you  now  see  them. 
Not  hut  that  Rome  felt  the  same  miseries  under  Sfflla,  and  '^®^®'^®  “u®'' 

Marius-  and  we  have  in  writing  of  them  reported  many  actions  of 
even  to  the  depriving  their  enemies  of  burial;  but  what  pMed  under  the 
triumvirs  made^much  more  noise,  because  of  the  height  of  their 

-Hcularlv  the  valour  and  good  fortime  of  Hm,  who  having  fixed  the 
LnSSS  tlS  emiL,  has  ifft  it  to  those  of  his  race  and  name,  even  to 

tids  present. 


DEATH  OF  CICEBO 

Astnra,  a  little  island  near  Antium,  ^  flip  necessary  supply* 

money,  and  Quintus  ventured  to  Rome  to  I 

Here  he  was  recognised  and  seized,  together  y  itii  ms  so  soldiers 

Sr&st,  and  the  mournful  claim  to  precedence  was  settled  by  the  soldiers 

killing  both  at  the  same  moment.  extremity  he  could 

Meantime  Cicero  had  put  to  sea.  But  e\  ^  ^  Oirceii.  After 

not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Italy,  an  couffht*  the  Italian  shore 

further  hesitation,  he  again,  embarked,  ^  Ms  villa  nea^ 

nearFormiee  (Mola  di  Gaeta).  -  die-in 

.place;  and  next  morning  would  not  move,  exclaiming. 
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country,  — that  country  which  I  have  so  often  saved.” 
faithful  slaves  forced  him  into  a  litter,  and  carried  Mm  again  towards  thn 
coast.  Scarce  y  were  they  gone  when  a  band  of  Antof^s  ttwS 
reached  his  vi^,  and  were  put  upon  the  track  of  their  victim  by  a  young 
man  who  owed  everytlmg  to  the  Cicerones.  The  old  orator  from  his  Utter 
the  pursuers  coming  up.  His  own  followers  were  strong  enough  to 
ha,ve  made  resistance  ;  but  he  desired  them  to  set  the  litter  down.  Then 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  calmly  waited  for  the  rufBans,  and  offered 
his  neck  to  the  sword.  He  was  soon  despatched. 

express  orders,  hewed  off  the  head 
nnw  ^  to  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius  and 

now  the  wife  of  .^tony,  drove  her  hair  pin  through  the  tongue  which  had 
denoimced  the  iniquities  of  both  her  husbands.  The  head  wlfch  had  givS 
birth  to  the  Sec^  Mihppic,  and  the  hands  which  had  written  it,  were 
naded  to  the  rostra,  the  home  of  their  eloquence.  The  sight  and  the  asso¬ 
ciations  raised  feehngs  of  horror  and  pity  in  every  heart  ' 

_  Cicero  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  had  faUen  on  evil  times  •  and 
being  eminently  a  man  of  peace  was  constantly  called  upon  to  Swie  hi 
eoun^ls  of  civil  war.  From  his  first  appearance  in  public  torhig  the  Mcta- 
torship  of  SuUa  to  the  great  triumph  of  his  consulship,  he  rose  with  a^vig 
oroim  and  unflagging  energy,  wMch  gave  promise  of  a  man  fit  to  cope  iJifh 
that  were  then  closmg  round  the  constitution.  But  the  per- 
promise.  When  once  Cicero  had  joined  ^he 
ranks  of  the  senatorial  nobihty,  Ms  political  conduct  is  marked  by  an  almost 
^ewsh  vacillation.  His  advances  were  coldly  rejected  by  Pompey  He 
coMd  not  make  up  his  mmd  to  break  entirely  4h  Cmsar.  Hirnew  sena 
heartily  welcomed  the  new  man,  whose  laborLus 

Sdiv  he'thontSt'^T!^^^®T- ^  ’Srst  orator  of 

Qtn+pcZ’  ^  claim  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  first 

sr.s  “• «"  S 

from  early  youth  he  prepared  for  his  chosen  profession  of  advocate  full 
r  liberal  studies  1st  be  ser’viS 

S  To  treasure  t^grnew  aid 

speech  which  sometfmS  be1rayed\im°Mto^  verbLitr^^TM  advM^^^^'tf 

SrsF^riE-’ 

oppressive  to  Ms  less  resolute  JhaLcten  ^iflL^^reUeSuhr^T  J  d 

an  excuse  for  divorcing  her  in  thf»  f-rmiMocs  o*  doubtless,  to  find 
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when  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  he  married  Publilia,  a  girl  of  large  prop¬ 
erty,  who  was  his  ward.  To  his  affection  for  his  brother  Quintus  and  for 
his  children  there  is  no  drawback.  On  the  whole  his  character  displays 
much  weakness,  but  very  little  evil ;  while  the  perfect  integrity  and  justice 
of  his  life,  in  an  age  when  such  qualities  were  rare,  if  they  do  not  compensate 
for  his  defects  in  a  political  point  of  view,  yet  entitle  him  to  the  regard  and 
admiration  of  all  good  men. 

Many  of  the  proscribed  escaped  their  fate,  and  found  refuge,  some  with 
Brutus  in  the  East,  some  in  Africa,  more  still  with  Sext.  Pompeius.  This 
adventurer  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Italy  to  extend  his  power. 
He  occupied  Sicily,  and  his  fleets  swept  the  coasts  of  Italy  to  afford  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  proscribed.  Next  year, -while  Antony  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  levying  troops  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Octavian  undertook  to 
wrest  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  Sextus.  But  his  fleet  was  encountered  and 
beaten  off  by  the  skilful  captains  of  the  enemy ;  and  Octavian  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  depart  for  the  East  without  accomplishing  Ms  purpose. 


BRUTUS  AKD  CASSIUS 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  they  left  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  44  B.C.,  at 
once  repaired  to  the  provinces  allotted  to  them,  though  by  Antony’s  influ¬ 
ence  the  senate  had  transferred  Macedonia  from  Brutus  to  Ms  own  brother 
Cains,  and  Syria  from  Cassius  to  Dolabella.  C.  Antonins  was  already  in 
possession  of  parts  of  Macedonia  ;  but  Brutus  succeeded  in  dislodging  him. 
Meanwhile  Cassius,  already  well  known  in  Syria  for  his  successful  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  War,  had  established  himself  in  that  province,  before  he 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Dolabella.  This  worthless  man  left  Italy  about 
the  same  time  as  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  at  the  head  of  several  legions 
marched  without  opposition  through  Macedonia  into  Asia  Minor.  Here  C. 
Trebonius  had  already  arrived.  But  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  Dolabella  ; 
and  the  latter  surprised  him  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Smyrna.  He  was  put 
to  death  with  unseemly  contumely  in  Dolabelia’s  presence.  This  was  in 
February  43  B.c.  ;  and  thus  two  of  Csesar’s  murderers,  in  less  than  a  year’s 
time,  felt  the  blow  of  retributive  justice. 

When  the  news  of  this  piece  of  butchery  reached  Rome,  Cicero,  believing 
that  Octavian  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  was  ruling  Rome  by  the  eloquence 
of  Ms  PhilippicB.  On  his  motion,  Dolabella  was  declared  a  public  enemy. ^ 
Cassius  lost  no  time  in  marching  his  legions  into  Asia,  to  execute  the  behest  of 
the  senate,  though  he  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  province  by  the  senate  itself. 
Dolabella  threw  himself  into  Laodicea,  where  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

By  the  end  of  43  b.c.,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  East  was  in  the  hands 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  instead  of  making  preparations  for  war  with 
Antony,  the  two  commanders  spent  the  early  part  of  the  year  42  B.c.  in 
plundering  the  miserable  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Brntus  demanded  men  and 
money  of  the  Lycians  ;  and,  when  ,they  refused,  he  laid  siege^  to  Xanthus, 
their  principal  city.  The  Xanthians  made  the  same  brave  resistance  which 
they  had  offered  live  hundred  years  before  to  the  Persian  invaders.  They 
burned  their  city,  and  put  themselves  to  death  rather  than  submit.  Brutus 
'wept  over  their  fate,  and  abstained  from  further  exactions.  But  Cassius 
showed  less  moderation  5  from  the  Rhodians  alone,  though  they  were  allies 

I  He  liad  divorced  Tullla,  the  orator’s  daughter,  before  he  left  Italy. 
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of  Rome,  he  demanded  all  their  precious  metals.  After  this  campaign  of 
plunder,  the  two  chiefs  met  at  Sardis  and  renewed  the  altercatiom  which 
Cicero  had  deplored  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  war  might  have  broken 
out  between  them,  had  not  the  preparations  of  the  triumvirs  waked  them 
from  their  dream  of  security  It  was  as  he  was  passing  over  into  Europe 
that  Brutus,  who  continued  his  studious  habits  amid  all  disquietudes,  and 
limited  his  time  of  sleep  to  a  period  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  health 
was  dispirited  by  the  vision  which  Shakespeare,  after  Plutarch,  has  made 
famous.  It  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  diseased  frame,  though  it  was 
universally  held  to  be  a  divine  visitation.  As  he  sat  in  his  tent  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  he  thought  a  huge  and  shadowy  form  stood  by  him  ;  and  when 
he  calmly  asked,  “What  and  whence  art  thou?”  it  answered,  or  seemed  to 
answer,  “I  am  thine  evil  genius,  Brutus ;  we  shall  meet  again  at  Philippi  ” 


PHILIPPI 

Meantime  Antony’s  iiptenants  had  crossed  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  pene- 
Thrace.  The  republican  leaders  found  them 
at  Fiiiiippi  The  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  amounted  to  at  least  eighty 
thou^nd  infantry,  supported  by  twenty  thousand  horse  ;  but  they  were  ill 
supplied  with  experienced  officers.  For  M.  Valerius  MessaHa,  a  young  man 
m  twenty-eight,  held  the  chief  command  after  Brutus  and  Cassius :  and 
Horace,  who  was  but  three-and-twenty,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  a  youth 
ot  teeble  co^titution,  was  appointed  a  legionary  tribune.  The  forces 
opposed  to  them  would  have  been  at  once  overpowered,  had  not  Antony 
taself  opportimely  arrived  with  the  second  corps  of  the  triumviral  army^ 
OcWn  was  detained  by  iUness  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  ordered  himself 
to  be  carried  on  a  litter  to  jom  his  legions.  The  army  of  the  triumvirs 
was  now  superior  to  the  enemy;  but  their  cavalry,  counting  only  thirteen 
thous^d,  was  considerably  weaker  than  the  force  opposed  to  it  The 
republicans  were  strongly  posted  upon  two  hills,  with  entrenchments 
between ;  the  camp  of  Cassius  upon  the  left  next  the  sea,  that  of  Brutus 

open  plain  befo^ 

them  in  a  p<^ition  rendered  unhealthy  by  marshes ;  Antony,  on  the  right,  was 

m  suDffiill  on  the  left,  fronted  Brutus.  But  thiy  were 

lino  K  ^  Provisions,  and  anxious  for  a  decisive  battle.  The  republi- 

of  Antony  began  works  for  the  purpose 

aftmii  Knf  R  ®f®sius  fioin  the  sea.  Cassius  had  always  opposed  a  general 
bttt  Bnitus  insisted  on  putting  an  end  to  the  suspend,  and  his  col- 

probably  in  October.  Brutus 
assaulted  the  working  parties  of 
Antony.  Cassius’  assault  was  beaten  back  with  loss,  but  he  succeed^  in 

^  “  safety.  Meanwhile,  Messalla,  who  commanded  the 

defeated  the  host  of  Octavian,  who  was  stEl 

triumvir’s  Smn°V^®  repubhcan  soldiers  penetrated  into  the 

^  camp.  Presently,  his  litter  was  brought  in  stained  with  blood  and 

Sous  for  iS moTeSUts  of  Cassius,  h“ame  so 
j  f  that  he  sent  off  a  party  of  horse  to  make  inauiries.  and 

neglected  to  support  the  successful  assault  of  Messalla.  ^  ^ 
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Cassius,  on  liis  part,  discouraged  at  his  ill  success,  was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  Brutus.  When  he  saw  the  party  of  horse,  lie  hastily  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  retired  into  his  teot  with  his 
freedman,  Pindariis.  What  passed  there  w^e  know  not  for  certain.  Cassius 
was  found  dead,  witli  the  head  severed  from  the  body.  Findarus  was  never 
seen  again.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Pindarus  slew  his  master  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  orders  ;  but  many  thought  that  he  had  dealt  a  felon  blow.  The 
intelligence  of  Cassius’  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Brutus.  He  forgot  his 
own  success,  and  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  Cassius  in  the  well-known  words, 
“There  lies  the  last  of  the  Romans.”  The  praise  was  ill-deserved.  Except 
in  his  conduct  of  war  against  the  Parthians,  Cassius  had  never  played  a 
worthy  part* 

After  the  first  battle  of  Pliilippi,  it  would  still  have  been  politic  in  Brutus 
to  abstain  from  battle.  The  triumviral  armies  were  in  great  distress,  and 
every  day  increased  their  losses.  Reinforcements  coming  to  their  aid  by  sea 
were  intercepted  —  a  proof  of  the  neglect  of  the  republican  leaders  in  not 
sooner  bringing  their  fleet  into  action.  Nor  did  Brutus  ever  hear  of  this 


access.  He  was  ill  fitted  for  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cassius  he  only  kept  his  men  together  by  largesses  and  promises  of  plunder. 
Twenty  days  after  the  first  battle  he  led  them  out  again.  Both  armies 
faced  each  other.  There  was  little  manoeuvring.  The  second  battle  was 
decided  by  numbers  and  force,  not  by  skill ;  and  it  was  decided  in  favour  ot 

the  triumvirs.  .  .  .  i 

Brutus  retired  with  four  legions  to  a  strong  position  m  the  rear,  wniie 
the  rest  of  his  broken  army  sought  refuge  in  the  ca,mp.  Octavian  remained 
to  watch  them,  while  Antony  pursued  the  republican  chief.  Next  day 
Brutus  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  men  to  another  effort,  but  they  suiieniy 
refused  to  feht,  and  Brutus  withdrew  with  a  few  friends  into  a  neighbow- 
ing  wood.  Here  he  took  them  aside  one  hy  one,  and  prayed  each  to  do  han 
the  last  service  that  a  Roman  could  render  to  his  friend.  All  refused  with 
horror ;  till  at  nightfall  a  trusty  Greek  freedman,  named  Strato,  held  tne 
sword,  and  his  master  threw  himself  upon  it.i  Most  of  his  friends  follow  ed 


Velleius  Paterculus  d  thus  contrasts  Brutus  and  Cassius :  ^  ^  ...  -hie 

“  Such  was  the  end  assigned  hy  fortune  to  the  party  of  Marcus 
thirty-seventh  year,  and  whose  mind  had  been  inco^pt  till  the  day 
by  t4  rashness  of  one  act.  Cassias  was  as  much  the  better  ^  ™  Sd 

man.  Of  the  two,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a  friend;  Xd 

more  in  dread  of  Cassius.  In  oue  one  there  was  greater  ability,  in  Brato« 

they  been  successful,  it  would  hav.;  been  as  much  for  the  mterest  of  Bmta. 

for  its  ruler  rather  than  Cassius,  as  it  was  to  have  Csesar  rather  than  Antony.  J 
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tlie  sad  example.  The  body  of  Brutus  was  sent  by  Antony  to  his  mother. 
His  wife  Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  refused  all  comfort  ;  and  being  too 
closely  watched  to  be  able  to  slay  herself  by  ordinary  means,  she  suffocated 
herself  by  thrusting  burning  charcoal  into  her  mouth.  Messalla,  with  a 
number  of  other  fugitives,  sought  safety  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  soon 
after  made  submission  to  Antony. 

The  name  of  Brutus  lias,  by  Plutarch’s  beautiful  narrative,  sublimed  by 
Shakespeare,  become  a  by-word  for  self-devoted  patriotism.  This  exalted 
opinion  is  now  generally  confessed  to  be  unjust.  Brutus  was  not  a  patriot, 
unless  devotion  to  the  party  of  the  senate  be  patriotism.  Towards  the  pro¬ 
vincials  he  was  a  true  Roman,  harsh  and  oppressive  He  was  free  from  the 
sensuality  and  profligacy  of  his  age,  but  for  public  life  he  w^as  unfit.  His 
habits  w  ere  those  of  a  student.  His  application  was  great,  his  memory  re- 
maikable.  But  lie  possessed  little  power  of  turning  his  acquirements  to 
account ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  rather  a  learned  man  than  a  man  improved 
by  learning.  In  comparison  with  Cassius,  he  was  humane  and  generous  ; 
but  in  all  respects  his  character  is  contrasted  for  the  worse  with  that  of  the 
great  man,  from  wdiom  he  accepted  fav^ours,  and  whose  murderer  lie  then 
became. 

The  battle  of  Philippi  was  in  reality  the  closing  scene  of  the  republican 
drama.  But  the  rivalship  of  the  triumvirs  prolonged  for  seveial  years  the 
divided  state  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  crcwii- 
ing  victory  of  Actium  that  the  imperial  government  was  established  in  its 
unity. 

The  hopeless  state  of  the  republican,  or  rather  the  senatorial  party  was 
such  that  almost  all  liasteiied  to  make  submission  to  the  conquerors  ;  those 
whose  sturdy  spirit  still  disdained  submission  resorted  to  Sext.  Pompeius  in 
Sicily.  Octavian,  still  suffering  from  ill  health,  was  anxious  to  return  to 
Italy  ;  but  before  he  parted  from  Antony,  they  agreed  to  a  second  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern 
w'orld  ;  Octavian  the  western  provinces.  To  Lepiclus,  who  was  not  con¬ 
sulted  in  this  second  division,  Africa  alone  was  left.  Sext.  Pompeius  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  Sicily. 

Antony  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  through  western  Asia,  in 
order  to  exact  money  from  its  unfortunate  people.  About  midsummer 
(41  B.G.)  he  arrived  at  Tarsus,  and  here  he  received  a  visit  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  future  course  of*  his  life  and  influenced  Roman  history  for  the 
next  ten  years. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

Antony  had  visited  Alexandria  fourteen  years  before,  and  had  been 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen.  She  became 
Ciesar’s  paramour,  and  from  the  time  of  the  dictator’s  death  Antonj  had 
never  seen  her.  She  now  came  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia.  The.  galley  which 
carried  her  up  the  Cydnus  was  of  more  than  oriental  gorgeousness  ;  the 
sails  of  purple  ;  oars  of  silver,  moving  to  the  sound  of  music  ;  the  raised  poop 
burnished  with  gold.  There  she  lay  upon  a  splendid  couch,  shaded  by  a 
spangled  canopy  ;  her  attire  was  that  of  Venus,  around  her  flitted  attend¬ 
ant  Cupids  and"  Graces,  At  the  news  of  her  approach  to  Tarsus,  the  tri¬ 
umvir  found  his  tribunal  deserted  by  the  people.  She  invited  him  to  her 
ship,  and  he  complied.  From  that  moment  he  v/as  her  slave.  He  accom. 
paiiied  her  to  Alexandria,  exchanged  the  Roman  garb  for  the  Grseco- 
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Egjqjtiau  coatuiuc  of  the  court,  and  lejit  Ids  power  to  the  quecu  to  execute 

Meaiiwiiile,  Octavian.  was  not  without  his  difficulties.  He  was  so  ill  at 
Brundusium  that  his  death  was  reported  at  Rome.  The  veterans,  eager  for 
flSr  promised  rewards,  were  on  the  eve  ot  mutiny.  In  a  short  time  Oc- 
tavian  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himselt.  But  he  could  find  no  other 
means  of  satisfying  the  greedy  soldiery  than  by  a  confiscation  of  lands  more 
rw^^ing  than  that  which  followed  the  proscription  of  Sulla.  J.he  towns  of 
SinI  Gaul  were  accused  of  favouring  Dec.  Brutus,  and  saw  nearly  all 
tiieir  ffinds  handed  over  to  new  possessors.  The  young  poet  \  irgil  lost 
ViiQ  little  uatvimonv,  but  was  reinstated  at  the  instance  of  Pollio  and  i  I^- 
Sas  id  Sed'ids  gratitude  in  his  first  J^ologue  Other  P-ts  of  taly 
also  suffered— Apulia,  for  example,  as  we  learn  from  Iprace  .s  liiend  Ofeila, 
who  became  the  tenant  of  the  estate  which  had  formeily  been  his  own. 

But  these  violent  measures  deferred  rather  than  obviated  the  difficulty . 
The  expulsion  of  so  many  persons  threw  thousands  loose  upon  society,  ripe 
for  any  m-ime  hfany  of  the  veterans  were  ready  to  join  any  new  leader 

who  nromised  them  booty.  Such  a  leader  was  at  hand. 

hS  wife  of  Antony,  was  a  woman  of  fie^rce  passions  and  amhitio  s 
She  had  not  been  invited  to  follow  her  husband  to  the  East.  Shv 
kat  fo  his  a^eni  power  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Octa- 

'••in  ^lucius  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  was  consul  for  the  year,  and  at  her 
rfoatin  heVS^^^^  But  L.  Antonins  knew  no 

insti^a  *  Mild  vouns*  Ao'rippa,  to  whom  Octavian  intrusted 

tiie  CO  ^  ^  ,  tIiaIv  <;tnre  of  Di’ovisioiis  was  so  small  that  it 

marked  :  the  conduct  of  L.  Aiitonuis  alienated  all  Ital}  fiom  ins  brother. 


ANTONY  MEETS  WITH  IlEVERSES 

While  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  friends  were  quitting  Italy 
fusi  tL  of  Antony  suffered  a  stffl  heavier  Wow  in^  t^jastern 

Roman  officer,  Pacorus  the  kings  son  _ ^  ^ 

Antony’s  lieutenant  was  entirely  routed  ,  and  wh  e  ^  broke  into 

poured  into  Palestine  and  Bhienicia,  Q  Laffien^  ^ 

Cilicia.  Here  he  found  no  opposition  ,  ^5’  if  he  had  been 

even  to  the  Ion»n:Sea,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Puithious, 

a  Roman  conqueror  of  the  people  whom  he  served.  lettargy.  He 

These  complicated  disasters  roused  Antony  from  „  the 

saUed  to  Tyre,1n^ending  to  *^1“  iSiais, 

season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  he  the  e  Pollfo  Plaiicus,  and 

where  he  found  Eulvia  and  his  brother,  accompatned  ^ 

others,  all  disconfeuted  with  Octavian’s  lum  to ' 

in  Gaul,  and  their  representation  of  the  state  of 

make  another  attempt.  - y®*®  in  :  Lwt^ed  Thurii  and  Consentia, 

with  Sext.  Pompeius;  and  while  that  chie^loMd^ 

Antony  assailed  Brundusium.  Agnppa  was  piepaimg 
Bt»  W,  — YOl«  V.  2  ft 
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combination ;  and  a  fresb  civil  war  was  imminent.  Bat  the  soldiery  was 
weary  of  w^ar  ;  botli  armies  compelled  their  leaders  to  make  pacific  over¬ 
tures,  and  tile  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  general  peace,  w^hich  was 
rendered  easier  by  tbe  death  of  Fulvia.  Antony  and  Octavian  renewed 
their  professions  of  amity,  and  entered  Rome  together  in  joint  ovation  to 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace.  They  now  made  a  third  division  of  the 
provinces,  by  which  Scodra  (Scutari)  in  Illyricimi  was  fixed  as  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  west  and  east.  Lepi- 
dus  was  still  left  in  possession  of 
Africa.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Octavian  was  to  drive  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  lately  the  ally  of  Antony,  out 
of  Sicily;  while  Antony  renewed  his 
pledges  to  recover  the  standards  of 
Crassus  from  the  Parthians.  The 
new  compact  was  sealed  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  his 
colleague’s  sister,  a  virtuous  and 
beautiful  lady,  worthy  of  a  better 
consort.  These  auspicious  events 
were  celebrated  by  the  lofty  verse  of 
Virgil’s  Fourth  FJclogue^  styled  The 
Pollio. 

Sext.  Pompeius  had  reason  to 
complain.  By  the  Peace  of  Brun- 
dusium  he  was  abandoned  by  liis 
late  friend  to  Octavian.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  brook  ungenerous 
treatment.  Of  late  years  his  pos¬ 
session  of  Sicily  had  given  him  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Roman  corn  market. 
During  the  winter  which  followed 
the  Peace  of  Brundusium  (40-39 
B.C.),  Sextus  blockaded  Italy  so 
closely  that  Rome  was  threatened 
with  a  positive  dearth.  Riots  arose ; 
the  triumvirs  were  pelted  with 
stones  in  the  Forum;  and  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  temporise  by  inviting  Pompeius  to  enter  their  league. 
He  met  them  at  Misenum,  and  the  two  chiefs  went  on  hoard  his  ship  to  settle 
the  terms  of  alliance.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  Greek  named 
Menas  or  Menodorus,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  putting  to  sea  with 
tlie  great  prize,  and  then  making  his  own  terms.  Sextus  rejected  the  advice 
with  the  characteristic  words  :  “You  should  have  done  it  without  asking 
ine.”^  It  was  agreed  that  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  should  be  given  up 
to  his  absolute  rule,  and  that  Achaia  should  be  added  to  his  portion ;  so 
that  the  Roman  tvorld  was  now  partitioned  amongst  four — Octavian,  An¬ 
tony^  Lepidus,  and  Sext.  Pompeius.  On  their  return  the  triumvirs  were 
received  wnth  vociferous  applause. 

Before  winter,  Antony  sailed  for  Athens  in  company  with  Octavia,  and 
for  the  time  seems  to  have  banished  Cleopatra  frrm  his  thoughts.  But  lie 
disgusted  all  true  Romans  by  assuming  the  attributes  of  Grecian  gods,  and 
indulging  in  Grecian  orgies. 


Agrippa 

(From  a  bust  In  the  Capitol) 
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He  found  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  greatly  changed  since  his  de¬ 
parture.  He  had  coTnniissioned  ?.  Ventidius  Bassus,  an  officer  who  had 
followed  Enlvia  fi'oni  Italy,  to  hold  the  Parthians  in  check  till  his  return. 
Yentidiiis  was  son  of  a  Piceuian  iioblomaii  of  Asculum,  who  had  been 
brouglit  to  Rome  as  a  captive  in  the  Social  War.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
a  contractor  to  supply  mules  for  the  use  of  the  Komaii  commissariat.  But 
in  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  men  of  military  talent  easily  rose  to  com¬ 
mand;  and  sucli  was  the  lot  of  Ventidius.  While  Antony  was  absent  in 
Italy,  he  drove  Q.  Ijabienus  into  the  defiles  of  Taurus,  and  here  that 
adventurer  w'as  defeated  and  slain.  The  conqueror  then  inarched  rapidly 
into  Syria,  and  forced  Pacorus  also  to  withdraw  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates. 

In  the  following  year  (38  B.o.)  he  repelled  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Par¬ 
thians,  and  defeated  them  in  three  battle^.  In  the  last  of  these  engage¬ 
ments  Pacorus  himself  was  slain  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Crassus.  Antony  found  Ventidius  laying  siege  to  Samosata,  and  displaced 
him,  only  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return'  to  Athens.  Ventidius  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a  well-deserved  triumph.  He  had  left 
it  as  a  mule  jobber;  he  returned  with  the  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was 
the  first,  and  almost  the  last,  Roman  general  wffio  could  claim  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  for  victory  over  the  Parthians. 

The  alliance  Avith  Sext.  Pompeius  was  not  intended  to  last,  and  it  did 
not  last.  Antony  refused  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Acliaia  ;  and  to 
avenge  himself  for  this  breach  of  faith  Pompeius  again  began  to  intercej>t 
the  Italian  corn  fleets.  Fresh  discontent  appeared  at  Rome  ;  and  Octavian 
equipped  a  second  fleet  to  sail  against  the  naA^al  chief ;  but  after  two  battles 
of  doubtful  result  the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  Sextus  was  again 
left  in  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea,  Octavian,  however,  was  never 
daunted  by  reverses,  and  he  gave  his  fa^murite  Agrippa  full  powers  to  con¬ 
duct  tlie  war  against  Pompeius.  This  able  commander  set  about  his  work 
Avith  that  resolution  that  marked  a  man  determined  not  to  fail.  As  a  har¬ 
bour  for  his  fleet  he  executed  a  plan  of  the  great  Cmsar  —  namely,  to  make 
a  good  and  secure  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  Avhich  then,  as  noAv, 
offered  no  shelter  to  ships.  For  this  purpose  he  cut  a  passage  through  the 
narrow  necks  of  land  Avhich  separated  Lake  Lucrinus  from  the  sea  and  Lake 
A  vermis  from  Lake  Lucrinus,  and  faced  the  outer  barrier  Avith  stone.  ^  This 
Avas  the  famous  Julian  Port.  In  the  Avliole  of  the  two  years  H8  and  B.c\, 
Agrippa  Avas  occupied  in  this  Avork  and  in  preparing  a  sufficient  force  of 
ships.  Every  dockyard  in  Italy  Avas  called  into  requisition.  A  large  body 
of  shiA^es  Avere  set  free  that  they  might  he  trained  to  serve  as  roAvers- 

On  the  1st  of  July,  36  e.c.,  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  Octavian  himself,  with 
one  diA’'ision,  purposed  to  attack  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  A"/hile  a  second 
squadron  Avas  assembled  at  Tarentum  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
eastern  side.  Lepidus,  Avith  a  third  fleet  from  Africa,  AAm  to  assault  Lily- 
b<eum.  But  the  Avinds  were  again  adverse  ;  and,  though  Lepidus  effected  a 
landing  on  the  southern  coast,  OcLivian’s  tAvo  fleets  Avere  driven  back  to 
Italy  with  great  damage.  But  the  injured  ships  Avere  refitted,  and  Agrippa 
was  sent  Avestward  towards  Panormus,  Avhile  Octavian  himself  kept 
near  Messana.  Off  Myhe,  a  place  famous  for  having  witnessed  the  first 
naval  victory  of  the  Romans,  Agrippa  encountered  the  fleet  of  Sext.  Pom- 
peiiis;  but  Sextus,  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  ships,  g&ve  Agnppa  tlie 
slip,  and  sailing  eastward  foil  suddenly  upon  OctaA'ian’s  squadron  on  iauro- 
menium.  A  desperate  conflict  followed,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
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triuinpli  of  Sextus,  aiul  Octavian  escaped  to  Italy  with  a  few  ships  only. 
But  Agri^jpa  was  so'mi  upon  the  traces  of  the  cjiciuy.  On  the  8d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Sextus  was  obliged  once  more  to  accept  battle  near  the  Straits  of 
Messaiia,  and  siiiterecl  an  irret)*ievable  defeat.  His  troo})S  on  land  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  an  army  Trliich  Lad  been  landed  on  the  eastern 
coast  by  the  indefatigable  Octavian  ;  and  Sextus  sailed  off  to  Jjcsbos,  where 
he  had  fciind  refuge  as  a  boy  during  the  campaign  of  riiarsalia,  to  seek 
protection  from  the  jealousy  of  Antony. 

Lepidus  had  assisted  in  the  campaign  ;  but  after  the  departure  of  Sextus 
he  openly  declared  himself  independent  of  his  brother  triumvirs.  Octavian, 
witli  prompt  and  prudent  boldness,  entered  the  camp  of  Lepidus  in  person  w*ith 
a  few  attendants.  The  soldiers  deserted  in  crowds,  and  in  a  few  hours 
Lepidus  was  fain  to  sue  for  pardon,  v/here  he  had  hoi)ed  to  rule.  He  was 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifference.  Africa  was  taken  from  him  ;  hut 
he  was  allowed  to  live  and  die  at  Rome  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  chief 
pontificate. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Octavian  that  during  this  campaign  Antony  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  him.  In  37  n.c.  the  ruler  of  tlie  East  again  visited 
Italy,  and  a  meeting  between  the  two  chiefs  was  arranged  at  Tarentmu. 
The  five  years  for  which  the  triumvirs  were  originally  appointed  were  nov/ 
fast  expiring ;  and  it  was  settled  tliat  their  authority  should  be  renewed  by 
the  subservient  senate  and  people  for  a  second  period  of  the  same  duration. 
They  parted  good  friends;  aiitl  Octavian  undertook  liis  caiiipaign  against 
Sext.  Pompeius  without  fear  from  Antony.  This  was  i)roved  by  the  fate 
of  the  fugitive.  From  Lesbos  Sextus  passed  over  to  Asia,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Antony’s  lieutenants,  and  put  to  death. 

Hitherto  Octavia  had  retained  her  influence  over  Antony.  But  pres¬ 
ently,  after  his  last  interview  with  hen*  brother,  tlie  nckle  triumvir  abruptly 
quitted  a  wife  wFo  was  too  good  for  him,  and  returned  to  the  fascinating 
presence  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  wliom  he  had  not  seen  for  three  years. 
From  this  time  forth  he  made  no  attempt  to  break  the  sillcen  chain  of  her 
enchantments.  During  the  next  summer,  indeed,  he  attempted  a  new 
Parthian  campaign. Z*  It  lias  been  described  by  Florus  as  follows: 

Such  was  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  that  being  desirous  from  a  love 
of  distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Eujihrates  read  under  his  statues,  he  sud¬ 
denly  quitted  Syria  and  made  an  inroad  on  the  Parthians,  and  that  without 
any  cause  or  reason,  or  even  pretended  proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were 
among  a  generaPs  accomplishments  to  surprise  people  liy  stealth.  The 
Parthians,  ivho,  besides  having  confidence  in  their  arms,  are  crafty  and  subtle, 
pretended  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  retreat  across  the  plains.  Antony,  as  if 
already  victorious,  instantly  pursued,  when  a  body  of  the  enemy,  not  very 
nuineroii.s,  rushed  suddenly  forth  lilce  a  storm  of  rain  upon  the  Romans,  who, 
as  it  was  evening,  were  tired  with  the  day’s  march.  Discharging  their 
arrows  from  ail  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legions. 

“  But  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would 
liave  met  them  on  the  following  day,  had  not  the  mercy  of  the  gods  inter¬ 
posed.  One  of  the  Homans  who  had  survived  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  rode 
up  to  the  eaiiip  in  a  Parthian  dress,  and  having  saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin, 
and  thus  gained  credit  with  them,  told  them  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
tbeni ;  saying  that  the  king  would  soon  come  up  with  all  his  forces ;  that 
th.  y  ought  therefore  to  retreat  and  take  shelter  in  the  mountains;  and  that 
possibly,  even  if  they  did  so,  enemies  would  not  be  wanting.  In  conse- 
qi'Mice,  a  smaller  number  of  enemies  overtook  them  than  had  been  intended. 
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them,  however,  tliev  did;  and  the  rest  cf  the  army  would  have 
been  destroyed,  had  not  the  soldiers,  while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them 
like  hail,  fortunately  sunk  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught,  upon  theii 
kn»es  holding  up  their  shields  above  their  heads,  and  inakiiig  it  appeal  ao  il 
Ly  were  killed.  The  Parthians  then  refrained  from  snooting.  _  _ 

When  the  Romans  afterwards  rose  up,  tlie  proceeding  appealed  so  li.e 
a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  barbarians  exclaimed:  ‘Go!  and  fare  ye  lyeil, 
rnm-ius-  fame  deservedly  speaks  of  you  as  the  eonouerors  of  nations,  siiii.o 
rDeSped  dlithVom  the  arrows  of  the  Faraiiaiis.’  After 

a  iC  "omiS"  Pl-e,  was  deadly  from  its  ^-oug^  the 
'hrack^sli  and  bitter  water,  ’was  more  deadly  to  some ,  and 
eV  n  tod  wateVt  pe^  to  many,  being  drunk  greedily  when 

des^ktive  £a 

d-?  kuidrof  S  hl'^^  Syria,  where,  by  some 

una “abl  pWSm  of  mind,  he  grew  considerably  mom  presuming 

Egyptian  town  to  the  will  of  the  enchantress.i 

to  every  WndJ  and  cdld  r  val  the  commonest  man  in  the  cheerfulness 

an  indolent,  voluptuai}',  oiul  lauo-li  when  lie  drew  uj)  pieces 

of  sJt  /  she  wao-ered  that  she  would  consume  ten  millioii 

» o».  “y™>  >“  ?£'« 

the  coins  which  lie  issued  a.s  a  homan  word.  By  Ins  intiuence  Herod, 

doms  and  prineipalitie.s  of  the  Eas  _  ‘7  Hvi-oonus  the  late  sovereign  of 

son  of  Antipater,  the  l.luuucau  f 

1“  A«»W  -p«"a  '”>■ 

which  she  had  vainly  sought  dalliance,  Ootavian  was  reso- 

luteW^pursIJS'tlinvoiflf  f 

[»SaysF!onis«:  ‘‘The  ma-»ness  of  An^W,  wWch 
last  ^terminated  by  luxury  and  tb^Koman  Empire.  This  Antony  promised 
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wliicli  he  had  rkeii  to  power.  He  luid  won  little  gloi^  in  war;  but  so  iouo* 
as  the  corn  heets  ax-rived  duly  from  Sicily  and  Africa,  the  populace  cared 
little  whether  the  victoxy  had  been  won  by  Octavian  or  by  liis  generals.  In 
Agrippa  he  possessed  a  consiiminate  captain,  in  Maecenas  a  wise  and  tem¬ 
perate  minister.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  never  showed  any  jealousy 
of  the  men  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  He  tiattered  the  people  with  tlie 
hope  that  lie  would,  wiien  Antony  had  fuliiiied  his  mission  of  recoveriin^ 
the  standards  of  Crassiis,  engage  him  to  join  in  putting  an  end  to  their  sov^ 
ereign  power  and  restoring  constitutional  liberty.  In  point  of  fidelity  to 
bis  marriage  vows  Octavian  was  little  better  than  Antony.  He  renounced 
his  marriage  with  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  when  her  mother  attempted 
to  raise  Italy  against  liim.  He  divorced  Scribonia,  when  it  no  longer  suited 
him  to  court  the  favour  of  her  kinsman.  To  replace  this  second  wife,  he 
forcibly  took  away  Li  via  froin  her  hiisband,  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  though  she 
was  at  that  time  pregnant  of  her  second  son.  But  in  this  and  other  less 
pardonable  irninoralitie--  there  was  nothing  to  shock  the  feelings  of  Romans. 


OCTAVIAX  AGAIXST  AXTOXY;  THE  BATTLE  (JF  AGTIUM 

But  Octavian  never  siih'ered  pleasure  to  divert  him  from  business,  if 
lie  could  not  be  a  successful  general,  he  resolved  at  least  to  show  that  he 
could  be  a  hardy  soldier. _  While  Antony  in  his  Egyptian  palace  was  iiegiect- 
iiig  the  Parthian  War,  his  rival  led  his  legions  in  more  than  one  dangerous 
campaign  against  the  barbarous  Dalmatians  and  Pannoniaiis,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  infesting  the  province  of  IDyricuiu.  In  the  year  M  B.c.  he 
announced  that  the  limits  of  the  empire  had  been  extended  northward  to  tlic 
banks  of  the  Savus. 

Octavian  now  began  to  feel  that  any  appearance  of  friendsliip  with 
Antony  was  a  source  of  iveakness  rather  than  of  strength  at  Romo.  Mis¬ 
understandings  had  already  broken  out  Antony  eoinpiained  that  Octavian 
tiad  given  him  no  share  ii-  the  provinces  wrested  from  vSext.  Pompeius  and 
Lepidus.  Octavian  retorted  by  accusing  his  coileag:ue  of  approDriiitiii'*- 
^gvpfc  and  Armenia,  and  of  increasing  Cleopatra’s  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  Homan  Empire.  Popular  indignation  rose  to  its  Iieight  when  Pianciis 
ana  i  itius,  wiio  had  been  admitted  to  Ajxtony's  confidence,  passed  over  to 
Jctavian,  and  disclosed  the  cxinteiits  of  their  master’s  will.  In  that  docu¬ 
ment  Antony  ordered  that  his  body  sliould  be  buried  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
niaiiso  eum  of  Cleopatra.  Men  began  to  fancy  that  Cleopatra  had  already 
]Maiitea  her  thi-one  ii|)on  the  Capitol.  TJiese  suspicions  were  sediiJoiisIy 
enxouraged  by  Octavian. 

Before  the  close  of  S2  b.c.,  Octavian,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 

(  eciared  war  nominally  against  Cleopatra.  Antony,  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  reports  rroin  Rome,  passed  over  to  Athens,  issuing  orders  cvei ywlxere  to 
levy  men  and  collect  ships  for  the  impending  struggle.  At  Athens  lie 
i^pived  news  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  replied  by  divorcing  Octavia. 
Ills  fleet  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Corcyra ;  and  his  legions  in  the  early 
spring  prepar^  to  pour  into  Epirus.  He  established  his  headquarters  at 
1  atr«  on  tne  Connthian  Gulf. 

But  iytouy,  though  liis  fleet  was  supeiior  to  that  of  Octavian,  allowed 
Agiippa  to  sweep  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  to  take  possession  of  Metlione,  in 
Alessenia,  as  a.  station  for  a  flying  squadron  to  in^ercapt  Antony’s  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  isast,  nay  even  to  occupy  Corcyra,  which  had  been  destined 
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[31-30  B.C.]  Aiitoiiv's  fleet  now  aiicliored  in  the  ivaters 

for  his  while  hi&  legions  encamped  on  a  spot  of  land  wliicn 

of  the  of  that  spaoius  inlet.  But  the  place  chosen  for  the 

forms  the  ^  heats  of  eailv  summer  his  army  suffeied 

“^'■"rtvlro^Sia^.^Agrippa-  lay  close  at  hand  tvatching  his  opportunity, 
greatly  t  spriue  Ootavian  joined  iiim  in  person. 

Ill  the  course  ol  the  ,  ,  .eoaired  from  Patrse  to  lus  army,  so  as 

to  he  ready  '  At  first  he  showed  something  of  his  oldmili- 

attempted  h“J;“„X-s!who  always  loved  Ins  military  frankness,  warmen 
tary  spirit,  t  Int  ids  chief  officers,  won  hy  Octavian  or  disgusted  hy  the 

into  enthusiai^u  but  tnew  not 

influence,  of  ,ii  thouehts  of  maintaining  the  contest  with 

whom  to  trus ,,  mu  ^  j  resofved  to  carry  off  his  fleet  and  abandon 

energy.  Urged  ^  ^"Vm^radeTa  sec^etf  and  the  great  fleet  put  to 

the  army.  All  piepai.it  following  days  there  was  a  strong 

sea  on  the  28th  o  Into^  esoapl  nol  could  Octavian  put 

gale  from  the  On  the  2nd  of  September,  however,  the 

to  sea  against  hm  fro  y  •  ^  using  their  oars,  easily  came  up 

3f  ia  »;£ a.,  i  b.,u.  ,». « b. 

‘“SSy,  ..bps  S’ 

sUght  vessels  of  Octavian  ’  j  f  J  But  about  noon  a  hreese 

calm  sea,  little  impression  was  !  P°  j  hy  sixty  Egyptian  ships, 

sprang  up  from  U.  west ;  ®  paUa 

made  sad  m  a  southeily  duectiou.  j  Deserted  by  their  commander, 

ship  of  war  into  a  S  des/era^ely ;  nor  was  it 

the  .laptains  of  -re  A  on  fire  that  the  contest  was  decided, 

till  the  greater  part  of  “1®“  destroyed;  most  of  the  men  and 

Before  evening  closed  the  whote  fleet  ^  ^  ^^fter,  when  the  shameful 

the  conqueror, 

death  of  AKTONY  ASD  CLEOPATRA 

It  was  not  for  eleven  7"5exSa!''®He^fiad^t“ 

northern  horn  of  the  Ambracran  Guff,  in  ^  returned  to  Italy, 

the  affairs  of  the  provinces  f in  Egypt-  ^  , 

aad  it  was  midsummor,  30  B.G.,  ^  ^  Alexandria  tlie}'  put  a  bold  face 

When  Antony  and  before  the  real  state  of  the  case  w^ 

upon  the  matter,  borne  time  ^  ^  .^^as  at  the  mercy  ot  the 

kkwn;  but  it  soon  n  of  ,vild  designs.  One  was  to 

conqueror.  The  queen  °7®Atved  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  seek 
transport  the  ships  tnat  f  ^.bAame  of  Borne  was  yet  df 

refuee  in  some  distant  land  whole  nan  destroyed  by  the 

Son!  ships  were  actually  X  ihe  herself  that  her 

poi;offaiL£T-vt/ 
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Antony,  full  of  repeiitiiiicc  and  des^Dair,  sliut  liiraself  up  in  Pharos,  and 
there  remained  in  gloomy  isolation. 

In  July.  30  B.r;.,  Octavian  appeared  before  Peliisium.  The  nlace  was 
surrendered  Avithout  a  blow.  Yet,  at  the  approach  of  the  conqueror,  Antony 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  gained  some  adAmntage. 
But  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  foimd  that  Cleopatra  had  given  up  all 
her  ships;  and  no  more  opposition  Avas  offered.  Oji  the  1st  of  August 
(•Sextilis  as  it  Avas  then  called)  Octavian  entered  the  open  gates  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Both  Antony  and  Cleopatra  sought  to  win  Mm.  Antony’s  messeiu^ers 
tlie  conqueror  refustal  to  see ;  but  he  still  used  fair  Avords  to  Cleoparra.  The 
queen  had  shut  herself  up  in  a.  sort  of  mausoleum  built  to  recei\^e  her  body 
after  death,  Avliich  Avas  not  approachable  by  an}’-  door;  and  it  Avas  p-Iven  out 
that  she  AAms  really  dead.  All  t]i(3  tcncleriiess  of  old  times  revived  in 
Antony’s  heart.  He  stabbed  biraself,  and  in  a  dying  state  ordered  himself 
to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra. 

The  queen  touched  by  pity,  oj-clered  lier  expiring  lover  to  be  drawn  1113 
by  cords  into  her  retreat,  and  !)at]ied  his  temj)les  Avith  her  tears.  After  he 
had  breathed  his  last,  she  consented  to  see  Octavian.  Her  penetration  soon 
told  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  from  him.  She  saw  that  his  fair  Avords 
Avere  only  intended  to  prevent  her  from  desperate  acts,  and  reserve  her  for 
the  degradation  of  his  triuinph.  This  impression  was  confirmed  Avlien  all 
instruments  b}/  AAdiicli  death  could  be  inflicted  Avere  found  to  have  been 
removed  from  her  apartments.  But  she  was  not  to  be  so  baffled.  She  T)re- 
tended  all  submission ;  but  Avhen  the  ministers  of  Octavian  came  to  carry 
her  aAA-ay,  they  found  her  lying  dead  upon  her  couch,  attended  by  her  faith- 
iiil  AA^aiting-Avomen,  Iras  and  Charmion,  The  manner  of  her  death  Avas  never 
ascertained  ;  popular  belief  ascribed  it  to  the  bite  of  an  asp,  Avirlcli  had  boon 
couA'eyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  fruit. 


^  Cleopatra  AAms  an  extraordinary  person.  At  her  death  she  was  but  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age.  Her  poAver  rested  not  so  much  on  actual  beauty  as  on 
her  tascinating  manners  and  her  extreme  readiness  of  Avit.  In  her  follies 
there  was  a  certain  magnificence,  which  excites  even  a  dull  imagination. 
We  may  estimate  the  real  poAA'er  of  her  mental  qualities  by  observing  the 
mipression  her  character  made  upon  the  Reman  poets  of  the  time.  Ro  med¬ 
itated  praises  could  have  borne  such  testimony  to  her  greatness  as  the  lofty 
strain  m  yhioli  Horace  celebrates  her  fall,  and  congratulates  tlie  Roman 
workl  on  its  escape  from  tlie  ruin  which  she  was  threatening  to  tlie  Capitol, 
u  iii  years  of  his  imperial  monarchy  from  the  dav  of  the 

battle  of  Actium.  But  it  was  not  till  two  year.s  after  (the  sunmm-  of  29 
B.C.)  that  he  established  himself  in  Rome  as  ruler  of  the  Roman  world, 
inen.  lie  celebrated  three  magnificent  triumphs,  after  the  example  of  Ids 
uncle  the  great  dictator,  for  his  victorio.s  in  Dalmatia,  at  Actium,  and  in 
Mypt.  At  the  same  time  the  temple  of  .lanns  was  closed  (notwithstanding 
hat  border  wars  stp  continued  in  Gaul  and  Spain)  for  the  first  time  since 
the  year  ^->5  b.c.  All  men  drew  breath  more  freely,  and  all  except  the  sol- 
°  ‘'I;  tranquillity.  Liberty  and  independence 

weie  lorgotten  words.  After  the  terrible  disorders  of  the  last  century,  the 

fiftl'ii  f  Octavian  was  a  person  admirably 

His  uncle  Julius  was  too  fond  of  active 
?■''''*  Octavian  never  shone  in  war,  while  Ids 

\  igdant  and  patient  mind  was  well  fitted  for  the  cKscliarge  of  business.  He 
a  01.  ed  shocking  popular  feeling  by  assuming  any  title  savouring  of  royiilty ; 
lit  he  enjoyed  by  universal  consent  an  authority  more  than  regal. 
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|29  E.C.] 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PERSONALITY  OE'  ANTONY 


We  cannot  well  take  leave  of  the  fallen  Antony  without  a  few  wor>ls  of 

T-Tp  wici  ”  t^avs  Ijiddel)^  ‘‘by  iiiitiire  ci  genuil,  open. -bstii ted 
characteiTsatioi  *  .  and  ^do•orous,  but  reckless  and  self- 

SgeVated  assaults  of  Cicero  in  U,>}dlwics,Mf  tl'O 

antique  ages.  These  can  boast  of  few  oharaoteis  ttat  mg  ^ 

rous,  at  the  most  an  °"«b?r  Lmetrins,  the 

national  army,  such  as  chivalrous  stand- 

he  himself  would  be  treated  ^ere  ^e  r  as  this. 

idea,  were 

.iilon  i  und  H,  ;™“£°tUmS  tallrf  *•  wW*  «'« 

he  defied  the  war  mugs  of  those  about  !  i  ^  accepted  an 

of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  with  on  board  his 

invitation  from  Sextus  1  ompMS  i  x  i,:g  ^ninrisonment  or  bis  murder ; 

vessel;  a  word  would  have  snfficed  to  effect  his  ini^ 

but  this  word  never  spoken,  fo  ff  Where  he  was  deceived, 

pledged  honour  of  his  foe  had  disaimedj  domitius  Ahenobarbus  who 
however,  as  for  example  |at®r  ^  J ,  ,  Actium,  Antony  had  enough 

went  over  to  the  enemy  hefo  enemy’s  cam})  his  posses- 

generosity  of  mind  to  Pompeiiis  later  on  he  showed  admirable 

sions  and  his  slaves,  lo  it  possible  from  believ- 

forbearance  in  Asia  Minor  anc  s  <■  y-  ^  ^  gij^g  first  as  ally  and 
ing  in  the  treachery  of  ^  against  him,  he 

then  as  supplicant  for  that  he  himself  would  have 

constant  readiness  to  die  foi  Cleopa .  ^  lo*  had  fallen  away.  Even  in  death 
had  been  subdued. 
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in  coucluision  ‘‘chivalrous”  is  the  term  that  I  would  apply  to  that 
exaggerated  sensibility  of  honour  which  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  giviiio- 
tlie  coinmaiid  for  an  absolutely  indispensable  retreat  after  the  Median 
campaign  and  so  charged  a  field  officer  under  him  v/ith  the  burden  of 
issuing  that  command. 

To  talk  of  the  personal  bravery  of  Antony,  which  his  foes  too  recognised, 
were  superfluous ;  like  his  Herculean  frame,  it  was  part  of  his  birthright] 
not  a  thing  acquired  with  years  through  the  steady  energy  of  his  will.  He 
was  equally  at  home  with  liis  men  whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
young  men’s  wrestling  ring.  He  was  most  in  his  element  however  at  the 
head  of  his  trusty  horsemen,  when  after  a  mad  ride  he  could  flash  unex¬ 
pected  upon  the  enemy  like  lightning,  reduce  them  to  nothing  or  t§ke  them 
captive.  As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  brilliant  cavalry  engagement  with 
Servilius  in  lower  Italy  and  the  last  victory  he  won  over  Ctesar’s  horsemen 
at  the  hippodrome  before  Alexandria,  His  pride  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  ascension  when  he  could  come  before  Cleopatra  as  the  knight  before  his 
lady  to  demand  as  the  reward  of  victory,  a  kiss  for  himself,  for  the  bravest 
of  his  horsemen  a  golden  suit  of  armour. 

Perhaps  the  foreign  trait  of  faithlessness  in  him  was  just  a  symptom  of 
that  sulcanic  nature  which  very  quickly  developed  itself  in  Antony  as  in 
many  other  Romans  who  ruled  the  East.  Bountiful  he  had  always  been 
even  before  he  possessed  anything  to  give  a’.vay,  but  in  the  East  this  bounty 
soon  acquired  a  far  more  splendid  play.  In  public  he  felt  liimself  king  of 
kings,  bestowing  on  Monteses  the  Parthian  refugee  as  the  king  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  once  bestowed  on  Themistocies,  three  towns,  constantly  making  a  new 
map  of  the  East  and  giving  provinces  to  his  Egyptian  queen,  granting 
^  demon  little  Armenia  as  the  reward  for  an  embassy,  giving  his  actors  the 
town  of  Priene,  in  return  for  a  good  luncheon,  making  his  cook  as  rich  as  a 
v/ealthy  Magnesian.  We  can  best  see  what  sort  of  task  he  set  his  cook  from 
a  story  that  was  whispered  in  Plutarch’s  circle.  At  every  time  in  the  day 
the  cook  had  to  be  in  a  position  to  serve  a  complete  luncheon  immediately, 
-ight  wild  boars  were  turning  on  the  spit  at  the  same  time,  because  at  a 
gi  /en  moment  one  had  to  be  ready  roasted  to  be  set  instantly  upon  the  table, 
and  m  this  %vay  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  luncheon  for  not  more 
than  twelve  persons  were  conducted.  Plutarch’s  characteristic  anecdote  is 
a  proof  at  once  of  the  costliness  of  Antony’s  court  and  the  ii-regularity  of  his 
mode  ot  lue.  Ir  the  preparation  of  one  daily  meal  involved  such  expendi¬ 
ture  we  har%  need  to  reckon  the  crazy  wager,  with  Cleopatra  to  arrive  at 
an  explanation  oi  the  immense  sums  raised  and  squandered  by  Antony  in 
the  East.  IIis  example  set  the  standard  for  his  own  people ;  his  eldest  son 
Antyllus  was  yet  a  bo^’  when  he  gave  a  doctor  such  a  sum  for  a  paradox  in 
medical  language  that  the  man  did  not  believe  his  ears. 

But  this  extravagant  expenditure  wa^  not  all ;  it  belonged  to  some  extent 
to  the  mamteimnce  of  a  sultan,  and  impressed  the  eastern  imagination.  The 
®  ?^^^^<3ter  of  Antony  was  damaging  in  that  it 

robbed  him  of  requisite  elasticity.  There  are  characters  that  only  reach  their 

altitude  under  circumstances  of  prosperity,  and  in  che  absence  of  these 
wither  and  fall  away  as  the  flower  that  lacks  sunlight ;  others  again  will  no¬ 
where  prove  so  defective  as  when  exposed  to  a  succession  of  good  fortune: 
their  better  self  slides  out  of  sight  until  it  is  again  summoned  into  activity 
by  dire  need  which  alone  can  spur  them  to  heroical  endeavour.  Antony’s 
was  of  the  latter  kind;  he  required  pressure  fr^m  outside  to  recover  his 
elasticity  and  bring  out  his  resources  to  the  fuU.  In  the  noise  and  pothe’'  of 
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baHle  in  tlie  dire  need  of  retreat  after  tlie  <lefeat  of  Mutiiia  and  the  Median 
eanim^ffn  he  diit  great  deeds,  but  ’.vith  the  tennination  of  the_  danger,  the 
aetivitf  which  it  had  called  forth  came  also  to  au  end ;  he  sank  into  Eastern 
torniditv  from  which,  nothing  could  rouse  him,  i  olitical  questions  ceased  to 
exiit  for  him,  whole  montlis  passed  in  wliicl.  not  even  the  current  ousinesa  of 

‘‘‘"tSSSnSuJXShuSvriaa.K  Fa.uliian  liorsemei.  and 

1  ■  'Xt.i-.l'  the  Romans  upon  the  islands;  at  the  same  time  one  ugly  despatch 
nnihm-  iiiShrcome  from  Italy  whitlior  he  ivas  urged  to  go  and  lend 
‘succour  by  Ids  wife,  hi.s  brother,  his  legates  who  struggled  vainly  with  Ciesar  s 
,  .  hat  nothino-  availed  to  tear  him  away  from  hi,s  idle  iiululgences  at 
‘f,  .  S  a  ,  U  the  %4“^  the  rupture  when  all  the  peoples  of  the 

ancient  world  were  arniing  themselves  eitlier  for  or  against  him,  he  withdrew 
j  fr  Vvp  ‘1  life  of  V)l6tisiir6  mid istni’bed  by  the  clasii  of  iirros. 

p  are  e^i  es  ei  o^  nrove  how  he  regarded  his  high  place  in 
1,  to  Xt  uL  )m  ii^realit/put  it  for  the  pursuit  of  his  private  love 

aftX,  how  he  accepted  the  privileges  without  recognising  the  responsibilities 

lacked  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  prince -  tne  reproach 

'"“paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  Antony  was 

loUke  birujm  gi°ouV^  ^Xen  !',Xts 

bravery  and  legions  foi;^victory.  b  rom  thm^^^^^  subordinate 

have  already  contended,  The  ihonour  of  I  triumph  to  which 

officers,  while,  by  himself,  he  ^  sneaking,  make  no  claims,  was  accorded 

the  subordinate  ofhoers  could,  stuotly  spea  ooUeague  CEesar  showed ; 

to  them,  although  with  a  less  generous  spiiit  than 

only  ill  cases  of  immoderate^  ^oo  eonsniouous  •^ood  fortune  like  Ventidius. 
was  led  to  thrust  aside  ofcceis  ,  fnjFthe  dimtrous  issue  of  the  Medo- 
He  alone  must  be  made  responsible  fo  _  execution  defective,  in 

Parthian  campaign.  The  comraenoed  operations.  Before 

as  much  as  tlie  best  time  ivas  o\  e  ansnicious  moment  slip  past  him. 

the  last  crisis  of  the  war  he  Stage  mured  to  him  by  the  well- 

Instead  of  making  lupid  use  of  condition  of  his 

tilled  condition  of  bis  military  exdiequ  ^ 

armaments,  instead  of  pjty  oinioney  and  the  deep  disaffection 

been  overpowered  in  view  of  the  scaicity  y  Cleopatra  in  Samos 

that  prevailed,  he  again  Job  to  his  own 

and  at  last  was  compeller  to  ^  advantage  in  readiness  of 
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a  general,  who  deserved  the  name  of  general,  prematurely  pronounce  a  battle 
to  be  lost,  in  which  not  only  supremacy  and  life  but  the  destiny  of  a  whole 
world  was  at  stake?  But  Antony  loved  to  treat  serious  issues  lightly  and 
trifles  as  if  they  were  of  supreme  importance. 

In  his  relations  to  women  his  sensual  siiitanic  nature  and  his  chivalrous 
character  unite.  We  need  not  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  foul  love 
stories  of  his  youth.  His  enemy  Cicero  speaks  frequently  of  Antony’s  men 
and  women  friends  and  also  of  others  about  whom  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  should  be  classed  with  the  former  ov  with  the  latter.  Antony  was  always 
regardless  of  his  reputation;  he  well  knew  that  in  this  direction  he  had 
nothing  left  to  spoil.  We  will  not  here  intrude  upon  his  innumerable  liaisons 
with  beautiful  dancers,  distinguished  Roman  ladies  and  eastern  nrincesses. 
Cleopatra  alone  could  claim,  at  all  events  in  their  last  years,  to  exercise  her 
dominion  over  him  undivided  with  any  other  vnfe  or  mistress.  This  do¬ 
minion  was  so  absolute  and  so  enduring  that  in  the  days  of  the  ancients  it 
was  thought  impossible  to  explain  it  by  natural  means  and  recourse  was  had 
to  the  superstition  of  a  magic  potion. 

Could  we  have  seen  Antony  on  foot  with  a  bevy  of  eunuchs  following 
the  litter  of  his  mistress  at  the  entry  into  some  Egyptian  town,  we  might 
have  concluded  Mm  to  be  a  knight  doing  homage  to  his  lady’s  honour. 
Mediaeval  worship  of  women  is  absolutely  foreign  to  antiquity ;  but  Antony 
based  his  descejit  on  Hercules,  who  after  his  twelve  Labours  became  a  slave 
of  Omphale,  and  laid  aside  club  and  crossbow  to  help  his  lady  at  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Antony  followed  the  example  of  his  great  ancestor  and  paid  obedi¬ 
ence  in  effeminate  sloth  where^  it  was  within  his  power  and  his  duty  to  be 
sovereign.  The  sacrifices  he  made  to  his  lady  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world;  and  Cleopatra’s  thanks  were,  to  betray  him  first  at 
Actium  and  then  at  his  death  in  Alexandria.  In  a  word  one  may  sum  up  the 
verdict  in  the  language  of  the  ancients:  Nature  had  intended  Mark  Antony 
for  a  Deuteragopist,  chance  and  misfortune,  made  him  Projbagonist.  But 
Shakespeare  says :  “His  taints  and  honours  waged  equal  with  him.’’/ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIll. 


THE  STATE  OF  ROME  AT  THE  END  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC 


A  EETROSPECTIVE  view  OE  the  ItEEUBLiCAN  CONSTITXJTiON 

Shoetly  before  the  year  500  B.C.  the  change  ^vas_  accomplished  tyhioh 
transformed  the  Roman  State  from  a  monarchy  or  military  dictatorship  (in 
which  the  dictator  was  confronted  by  the  inlluence  of 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  original  burgher  families,  and  by  the  legal  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  coneurreiico  of  the  whole  people,  and  therefore  “0^  w^hm 
the  limits  of  a  system  developed  in  harmony  with  custoniaiy  usages  and 
closely  analogous  to  the  organisation  of  other  Latin  cities)  into  an  anst^ 
matic-o-dSic  republic,  wfth  a  strong  executive  authority  in  the  hands 
a  mairistfacy  annually  elected  by  the  people;  the  siibstracture  of  political 
life  keepino-^iii  general  outline  the  form  into  which  it  had  developed  and  m 
wlLirit  hSl  to^'a  great  extent  become  fixed  by  the  end  ot  the  monarchical 

^®'This  constitution  was  not 

fundamental  law  (any  more  than  the  older  system  had  been),  noi  was  it 
determinatdv  fixed  by  such  a  law  at  any  subsequent  penod,_ while,  by  ™«an^ 
of  particular  statutes,  some  more  or  less 

every  man  who  enjoyed  tl.e  full  rights  of 

“'‘fS  SlShU' i  Stite 

to  their  wealth  and  economic  independence  ”  “  P  ii,  ggriy  times 
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army,  and  was  even  more  strikingly  maiiifestecl  in  the  exclusive  employment 
of  wealthy  burghers  for  the  special  duties  of  cavalry,  with  its  confplemen^ 
the  formation  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  on  the  basis  of  which  the-e  arose 
another  class  numerically  small  and  a  governing  body  of  citizens,  tc  wit  the 
senate.  The  majesty  of  the  people  Qniaiestas  popuU)  was  recognised  bv  the 
highest  executive  power  (by  the  lowering  of  the  symbols  of  consular  author 
itj,  fasces  suhrmssi,  traced  back  by  tradition  to  Valerius  Publicola  in  the  first 
year  of  the  consulate)  and  from  the  people  all  authority  in  the  state  was  de¬ 
rived  ;  nemo  potestatem  hahe.t  nisi  a  populo  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  II  1 1)  In  them 
vested  the  right  of  enacting  laws  and  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace 
(roiyb.  V  1,  14);  by  the  popular  election  of  the  magistrates  they  also  indi¬ 
rect!}  determined  the  composition  of  the  senate  and  tliey  originaliy  exercised 
the  highest  jurisdiction.  But  their  effective  action  in  popular 'assemblies 
v/as  dependent  on  the  initiative  of  the  magistrates,  tvliioli  in  turn  was  iiartlv 
under  tne  control  of  the  senate.  ^  ^ 

^  This  body  (which  consisted  of  life  members,  and  was  consequently  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  gradual  change  by  the  infusion  of  fresu  blood,  and  which  main¬ 
tained  its  hoiionrable  character  by  the  expulsion  of  unworthy  members )  as 
tae  centre  of  rule  and  administration,  preserved  continuity  and  balance  in 

by  means  of  special  regulations  and  injunctions  set 
forth  within  the  bounds  permitted  by  express  law  and  ancient  custom;  but 
the  senate  itself  could  not_  transact  business  or  pass  resolutions  exocnt 
under  the  presidency  and  direction  of  competent  magistrates.  Moreover 
m  decrees  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  were 

(like  tlie  mitiative  in  legislation  and  the  superintendence  of  the  transactions 
of  the  council)  in  the  hands  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  magistrates  elected 
annually.  But  the.se  magistrates  were  chosen  solely  from  among  the  eeononi- 
hfoL^f'l'v  burgesses,  regard  being  liad  to  age  and  to  promotim, 

through  a  fixed  course  of  preliminary  steps  —  requirements  which  were 
enforced  mtli  more  minuteness  and  exactitude  a.s  time  went  on.  From  the 
consulate,  that  is  from  the  two  colleague.s  invested  with  the  highest  authoritv 
in  matters  civil  and  military  which  they  wielded  at  first  witjfi 

but  a  limited  amount  oi  assistance  (from  the  quaistors),  the  map-isterial 
chf  mweW  gradual^  split  up  among  a  series  of  officials^  armed  with  spe- 
sCTvi™  functions  and  departments  of  the  public 

sifh.X  I  ®  «t‘zens_  obeyed  the  orders  of  these  magistrates  with 
siibaidination  and  discipline,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

mei"ofth?stIte  “da  bnlf  of  the  republic  the  develop- 

ment  ot  the  state  system  and  administration  from  this  primary  and  o-pneral 
liasis  and  tne  modihoations  it  underwent  during  the  o-rowth  (slow  at  first 

tne  tact  that  a  strug^gle  for  higlier  political  employment  —  i  e  over  the 
he  extended  from  a  close  corporation  of  bur- 
g  .s  (  _ie  patricians)  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  —  is  intermingled  ivith 
a  struggle  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  for  changes  huTe  character 

irfv  aeSlIed  h,”  "re 

as  men  demanding  only  ri^ht  and  iiistiPA  nnwl  themselves, —  exhibiting  them  now 

tisans ;  while  in  the  same  way  the^defenders  unscrupulous  agitators  and  par- 

law  and  order,  now  as  the  se&h  and  arrant  offpTo“  SgS,*' 
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probably  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  tliat  the  patricians,  though  gradually 
forced  to  resign  their  class  privileges,  and  the  institutions  and  ordinances 
associated  with  them,  such  as  the  comitia  curiata,  continued  to  maintain 
aristocrLtic  interests  and  institutions  by  assuming  more  and  more  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  nobles  and  allying  themselves  with  the  most  prominent  plebeian 
families ;  while  the  plebeians,  as  long  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  equal  rights,  asserted  the  interests  of  democracy  and  extended  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  to  the  whole  working  of  the  state. 

The  first  step  in  the  change  and  development  of  the  older  system  which 
had  survived  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  a  step  which  decided  the  whole  sub¬ 
sequent  course  of  the  movement,  was  the  creation  of  an  office  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  privileged  citizens,  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  (tribunatus  plehW), 
an  office  vvhich  had  originally  no  executive  functions  but  was  charged  with 
tlie  protection  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  control  of  the  action  of  the 
magistracy.  By  degrees  the  tribunate  acquired  an  initiative,  first  as  the 
medium  of  the  demand  of  the  less  privileged  citizens  for  equal  rights,  and 
then  as  the  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  common  people  and  of  a  general 
democratic  tendency  in  legislation  and  administration.  The  latter  function 
came  more  decidedly  into  the  foreground  when  the  struggle  between  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeians  had  been  fought  out  (after  366-300  or  286),  though  for 
a  considerable  time  it  manifested  itself  only  in  constitutional  opposition  to 
everything  that  bore  the  semblance  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
senate  or  of  magisterial  authority. 

But  although  a  twofold  initiative  had  thus  come  into  being  in  the  legis¬ 
lature,  that  of  the  consulate  in  the  comitia  curiata,  relying  mainly  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  tribunate  in  the  comitia  tributa,  legalised 
by  the  lex  PiihUUa  in  839,  the  government  preserved  its  aristocratic  charac¬ 
ter  during  the  period  between  the  formation  of  a  confederated  state  (340- 
338)  and  the  end  of  the  Punic  War,  the  senate  retaining  a  strong  executive 
authority  and  an  undisturbed  supremacy  in  all  affairs,  general  and  particular', 
without  any  signal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  people  beyond  what  was 
sanctioned  by  ancient  usage ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  did  the  tribunes  advance  legislative  proposals  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  will  of  the  senate. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  when  on  the  one  hand 
the  commons  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  (in  the  municipal  towns  and 
colonies  as  well  as  in  Rome)  as  compared  with  the  ruling  or  senatorial  class, 
and  the  poorer  portion  of  the  former  class  had  congregated  in  the  capital, 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  discontent  was  rife  in  the  Italian  confederacy ; 
when  the  senate  was  falling  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  a  limited 
number  of  noble  families,  who  appropriated  the  major  part  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  enforced  exertions  of  subject  provinces,  leaving  a  share  in 
the  profits  to  such  members  of  the  knightly  class  only  as  came  forward  in 
the  character  of  puhlicani  or  iiegotiatores^  and  to  them  not  enough  to  satisfy 
their  cupidity  —  that  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  assumed  the  character  of  an 
opposition  pure  and  simple,  a  character  which  became  more  strongly  marked 
after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  developed  a  legislative  activity  which, 
however  we  may  judge  of  the  objects  that  individual  statesmen  had  in  view  — 
as  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poorer  citizens  by  the^  allotment  of  ara¬ 
ble  land  or  the  distribution  of  corn  at  reduced  prices,  to  limit  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  magistrates  or  of  the  senate,  to  prevent  the  excessive  concen¬ 
tration  of  government  influence  and  authority,  to  promote  the  movement 
in  favour  of  equal  rights  among  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  to  appoint 
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particular  persons  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  especially  in  the  case  of 
military  command  —  could  not  but  liave  a  pernicious  effect,  because,  forciblv 
dksociated  from  the  senate,  it  was  by  its  very  nature  in  the  hands' indi¬ 
viduals  distinguished  by  the  accident  of  an  official  tenure  liable  to.  annual 
change  and  dependent  on  popular  favour. 

After  a  series  of  conflicts  and  violent  political  measures  (inaugurated  by 
the  Gracchi,  Satuminus,  and  others)  and  a  short-lived  victory  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  under  Marius  and  Cinna,  a  reaction  in  favour  of  aristocracy 
combined  with  the  military  dictatorship  of  an  ijidiyidual  set  in  under  Sulla 
the  ancient  boundary  lines  of  state  and  people  having  been  swept  away  by 
the  outcome  of  the  Social  War.  The  cardinal  points  of  this  reaction  were  the 
abolition  of  the  initiative  of  the  tribunate,  and  the  strengthening  of  senatorial 
influence  by  appointing  none  but  senators  to  magisterial  office. 

But  this  reaction,  though  carried  through  with  ruthless  severity,  was  the 
less  capable  of  holding  its  ground  from  the  fact  that  the  old  forms  in  %vhich 
it  was  embodied  were  absolutely  unsuited  to  the  dimensions  of  the  state  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  people  under  the  radical  change  of  con¬ 
ditions  bro^ht  about  by  the  Social  War.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years  the 
rights  of  the  tribuua.te  were  restored.  But  from  that  time  forth  it  placed 
Itself  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  and  turbulent  elements  in  the  capital  and 
Its  ix^emate  neighbourhood,  and  so  became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  mdividuM  despots  who  attempted  (sometimes  by  wealth,  but  more  ffeuer- 
ally  by  deeds  of  arms  and  popularity  with  the  soldiery)  to  build  up  a  personal 
sway  before  which  the  tottering  authority  of  the  senate  was  forced  to  bow 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  aristocrats  who  (like  Catulus  and 
Hortensiim)  maintained  the  principles  of  Sulla,  and  of  men  vffio  (like  Cicero') 
based  their  influence  on  services  of  a  peaceful  character. 

At  length,  haying  endured  a  civil  war  between  the  leaders  of  opposW 
factions,  wea^  of  discord  and  of  struggles  in  which  all  political  institatiori 
tod  sunk  to  the  level  of  empty  and  impotent  forms  liable  to  perpetual  viola¬ 
tion  and  abu^,  the  state  found  under  an  autocracy  the  repose  and  external 
order  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  not  unwillin? 
to  accept  in  exchange  for  a  political  life  from'  participation  in  which  they 
must  have  been  virtually  excluded,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  inadequacy  of 
the  forms  in  which  it  was  embodied. &  ^  ^ 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  and  decline  of  the  Roman  constitution 
through  Its  several  stages.  We  have  seen  it  pass  from  a  monarchy  into  a 
patrician  ohgarchy,  from  a  patrician  oligarchy  into  a  limited  republic,  from 
a  limited  repubhc  into  an  oligarchy  of  wealth;  and  now,  after  f  centiry  of 
ciyd  war,  in  which  the  state  swayed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  we  close' 
with  the  contemplation  of  an  absolute  despotism.'  Every  page  of  the  latter 
narrative  shows  how  inevitably  events  were  tending  to  this 

ln!!i  preparing  for  it.  At  no  time  had 

^cli  authority  been  altogether  alien  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
Dictatorships  were  frequent  in  their  earlier  history.  In  later  times  the 
CMsuls  were,  by  the'will_  of  the  senate,  raised  to  dictatorial  power  to  meet 

igencies,  nnlitaiy  or  civil.  The  despotic  commands  conferred  upon  Sulla 
and  Pompey,  the  powers  seized  first  by  C»sar,  and  after  him  by  the  trimn- 
iirate,  were  aU  of  the  same  form  as  the  authority  conferred  upon  Octevian  — 
tnat  is,  aU  were,  m  form,  at  least,  temporary  and  provisional.  The  disorders 

Inte  Augustus  was  by  no  means  an  abso- 

period  from  to  DMeS]  tto  power  of  the  prince  during  the 
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of  the  state  required  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  persons  of  absolute 
authority.  And  whether  power  was  vested  in  a  dictator,  such  as  Sulla  and 
C«sar ,  in  a  sole  consul,  such  as  Pompey ;  in  a  commission  of  three,  such  as 
the  triun^virate  of  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus  ;  or  in  an  imperator,  such 
as  Octavian  alone,  the  constitutional  principle  was  the  same.  These  despotic 
powers  were  in  every  case,  except  in  the  cases  of  Sulla  and  Osesar,  granted 
for  a  definite  term ;  even  Caesar’s  first  dictatorships  were  conferred  for  limi¬ 
ted  periods.  The  triumvirate  was  renewed  at  intervals  of  five  years,  the 
imperial  rule  of  Octavian  at  intervals  of  ten.  In  theory  these  pov^ers  were 
conferred  exceptionally,  for  a  temporary  purpose;  and  when  the  purpose 
was  served,  the  exception  was  to  yield  to  the  rule.  Even  in  the  reign  of 
Octavian  there  were  some  persons  credulous  enough  to  expect  a  restoration 
of  the  republic. 

Octavian’s  adi’oitness  has  often  been  commended.  But  he  had  many  ex¬ 
amples  to  warn  and  to  guide  him.  Above  all,  the  precedent  of  his  uncle, 
the  great  dictator,  proved  that  the  Romans  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
even  order  and  good  government  at  the  price  of  royalty ;  and  he  dexter¬ 
ously  avoided  the  danger.  The  cruelties  of  the  trium viral  proscription  he 
was  able  to  throw  chiefly  upon  Antony.  But  these  very  cruelties  stood  him 
in  stead ;  for  they  induced  men  to  estimate  at  more  than  its  real  worth  the 
clemency  which  distinguished  his  sole  government.  He  avoided  jealousy  by 
assuming  a  power  professedly  only  temporary. 

The  title  by  which  he  liked  to  be  known  was  that  of  prince  ” ;  for  he  re¬ 
vived  in  his  own  person  the  title  jprinceps  senatus,  which  had  slept  since  the 
death  of  Catulus.  But  in  fact  he  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  As 
imperator  he  exercised  absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  all  Roman  citizens 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  As  pontifex  maximus,  an  office  for  which 
he  waited  patiently  till  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  controlled  the  religion  of  the 
state.  He  assumed  the  censorial  power  without  a  colleague  to  impede  his 
action ;  thus  he  was  able  to  revise  at  pleasure  the  register  of  the  citizens 
and  the  list  of  the  senate,  promoting  or  degrading  whom  he  pleased.  He 
appropriated  also  the  tribunici^n  power;  and  thus  the  poprdar  assembly 
was  by  a  side  blow  deprived  of  vitality,  for  without  its  tribunes  it  was 
naught.  Consuls  were  still  elected  to  give  name  to  the  year ;  ^  and  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries  still  met  for  the  empty  purpose  of  electing  those 
whom  the  prince  named.  Often,  indeed,  several  pairs  were  elected  for  one 
year,  after  a  practice  begun  by  the  great  dictator. 

The  name  of  Italy  now  at  length  assumed  the  significance  which  it 
still  bears;  for  all  free  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  obtained  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  But  little  was  done  to  repair  the  losses  and  decays  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  former  chapters.  The  military  colonies  plated 
by  Sulla  and  Octavian  had  lowered  its  condition  even  beyond  ite  former 
misery.  Ancient  and  respectable  citizens  made  way  for  reckless  and  profli¬ 
gate  soldiery — such  as  the  centurion  who  would  have  slain  the  poet  Virgil. 
Our  pity  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  thought 
that  all  the  civilised  world  was  open  to  them,  for  all  the  woria  was  Roman. 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  SicEy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East,  depopulated  hy 
long  wars,  gratefully  received  families  of  Italian  citizens,  who  brought  them 
their  habits  of  civilised  life,  industry,  and  such  property  as  they  had  saved 
from  the  ruin  of  their  homes.  Great  as  was  the  injustice  of  e^elling  these 
persons,  the  actual  loss  and  suffering,  after  the  pain  of  leaving  home  was 
over,  must  have  been  incalculably  less  than  we,  in  the  present  condition 
of  Europe,  are  apt  to  imagine.  After  the  settlement  of  these  colonies,  it  is 
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probable  that  what  could  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  Italy  was  done  by 
Augustus  and  his  able  ministers,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas.  But  the  evils  were 
too  great  and  too  recent  to  admit  of  palliation;  and  Italy  probabh  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Roman  wars  of  conquest,  till  she  rjceiveda 
new  population  from  the  north. 

The  provinces  were  gamers  by  the  transference  of  power  from  the  senate 
to  a  single  man.  The  most  important  provinces  were  governed  by  deputies 
appointed  by  the  prince  himself;^  the  rest  were  left  to  the  rule  of  "senatorial 
proconsuls.  The  condition  of  the  imperial  provinces  was  preferred ;  for  the 
taxes  exacted  were  lighter,  and  the  government  was  under  severer  control. 
Instances  occur  of  senatorial  provinces  requesting  as  a  favour  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  rule  of  the  emperor.  But  even  the  senatorial  government  was 
more  equitable  than  of  old.  The  salaries  of  the  proconsuls  were  fixed; 
greedy  men  were  no  longer  left  to  pay  themselves  by  extortion ;  and  the 
governors  held  power  for  several  years,  so  that  they  had  more  temptation  to 
win  the  good  opinion  of  their  subjects.  The  examples  of  Pilate  and  Felix 
show,  indeed,  that  glaring  injustice  was  still  perpetrated ;  but  these  very 
cases  show  that  the  governors  stood  in  awe  of  those  whom  they  governed — 
for  in  both  cases  the  iniquity  was  committed  through  fear  of  the  Jews,  whom 
these  men  had  misgoverned  and  whose  accusations  they  feared.  It  may  be 
added  that  both  these  men  were  severely  punished  by  the  Romans  for  their 
misgovernment. 

The  world,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  was  a  gainer  by  the  substitution  of 
the  imperial  rule  for  the  ccustitution  falsely  named  republican.  For  nearly 
tw^o  centuries  the  government  was,  with  two  intervals,  administered  by  rulers 
of  great  abilities  and  great  energy ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was  enough 
of  oppression  and  to  spare,  yet  there  was  much  less  than  had  been  common 
in  the  times  of  senatorial  dominion. 

But  if  the  provinces  —  that  is,  the  empire  at  large  —  continued  to  be 
content  wdth  a  central  despotism,  in  comparison  with  the  old  senatorial 
rule  of  “every  man  for  himself,”  this  was  not  the  case  at  Rome.  The 
educated  classes  at  least,  and  the  senatorial  nobility,  soon  began  to  regret 
even  the  turbulent  days  of  Marius  and  Pompey.  The  practice  of  oratory, 
in  which  Romans  excelled  and  took  chief  delight,  was  confined  to  mere 
forensic  pleadings,  and  lost  all  that  excitement  which  attached  to  it  when 
an  orator  could  sway  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  calm  or  rouse  the  seething 
passions  of  the  Forum.  We  cannot  wonder  at  Cicero,  notwithstanding  his 
hatred  for  commotion,  throwing  himself  into  the  conflict  against  Antony 
with  the  fervid  energy  which  is  revealed  in  the  Philippics.  He  felt  that 
this  was  the  last  chance  of  supporting  the  old  freedom  of  the  Forum, 
which,  with  all  its  turbulence,  he  loved,  partly  as  the  scene  of  his  own 
glories,  partly  as  a  barrier  against  the  crushing  force  of  military  despotism. 
And  though  the  slaughter  of  the  proscription  and  of  the  Civil  War  removed 
many  of  the  leading  senators,  men  of  independent  will  revolted  against  the 
deadening  weight  of  despotic  government,  as  is  revealed  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitus. 

For  a  time,  however,  there  was  a  general  disposition,  even  at  Rome,  to 
welcome  the  tranquillity  ensured  by  the  rule  of  Octavian,  and  nothing  can 
inore  strongly  show  the  security  that  men  experienced,  even  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  than  the  sudden  burst  with  which  literature  and  the  polite  arts 
rose  from  their  slumbers. 


^  Xegati  or  praefecti  Csesaris. 
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oratory  niav  be  called  the  popular  literature  of  Rome,  as  truly  as  journalism 
may  be  called  the  popular  literature  of 
to-day.  Cicero,  a  master  of  his  art 
both  ill  theory  and  practice,  has  left  us 
ail  account  of  a  host  of  oiaiors  whom 
he  thonght  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
a  national  catalogue.  Of  the  Gracchi, 
of  Antonius,  of  Grassus,  of  Sulpicius, 
we  have  spoken.  After  their  time 
Cotta  was  the  oliief  favourite,  and  then 
Hortensius  rose  to  be  ‘Oving  of  tlic 
courts.’’  He  was  w  hat  wai  may  call  an 
axlvocate  by  profession,  taking*  little 
part  in  politics  till  he  had  made  a  large 
fortune  by  the  presents  which  at  that 
time  stood  in  the  place  of  regular  fees  ; 
and  even  in  the  hot  conflicts  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  rise  of  Pompey’s  pop¬ 
ularity  he  took  but  a  languid  part. 

His  style  of  speaking  was  what  Cicero 
styles  Asiatic  — that  is,  florid  and  dec¬ 
orated  beyond  what  even  the  liberal 
judgment  of  his  critic  could  approve. 

Cicero  considered  his  own  youthful 
manner  to  partake  of  this  ciiaracter, 
and  refers  to  the  brave  speech  in  which 
he  defended  Sext.  Roscius  of  Ameria 
as  an  example  of  this  style.  But  that 
elaborate  phraseology  and  copious  flow 
of  language  remained  with  him  to  the 
last.  It  was  only  when  his  feelings 
were  strongly  excited,  or  when  his 
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Greek  poets  in  their  boyhood,  they  repaired  to  the  more  famous  haunts  of 
Grecian  learning  to  study  a  little  geometry  and  a  little  philosophy;  but  it 
was  to  rhetoric  or  the  acquirement  of  a  facile  power  of  speaking  on  any 
given  subject  that  the  ambitious  youth  devoted  their  chief  efforts. 

Education  in  Greek  literature  led  many  persons  in  this  period  to  com¬ 
pose  Greek  memoirs  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  they  had  lived  or 
acted.  Examples  of  this  kind  had  been  set  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic 
War  by  Cincius  and  Fabius.  It  now  became  very  common ;  but  many 
began  to  employ  the  vernacular  language.  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  who  mounted 
the  walls  of  Carthage  by  the  side  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  and  his  contemporary 
L.  Gselius  Antipater,  wrote  Latin  histories  famous  in  their  time.  Both 
were  thought  worthy  of  abridgment  by  Brutus.  The  former  is  commended 
by  Sallust,  the  latter  was  preferred  to  Sallust  by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
Even  Cicero  commended  Antipater  as  an  improver  of  Latin  composition ; 
his  follower  Asellio,  says  the  orator,  returned  to  the  meagre  dullness  of 
the  ancient  annalists.  Then  came  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  who  witnessed  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  Social  and  First  Civil  wars  and  wrote  their  history. 
Cicero  commends  his  style  ;  Sallust  speaks  with  praise  of  his  diligence,  but 
hints  at  lus  subserviency  to  Sulla  and  the  senate.  But  the  great  men  who 
made  history  at  this  epoch  also  took  up  the  pen  to  write  history.  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catuliis,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  left  an  account  of  the  Cimbrian  War. 
The  good  Rutiiius  Rufus  employed  his  leisure  in  penning  an  historical  work. 
Sulla  composed  a  memoir  of  his  own  political  life,  to  which  Plutarch  often 
refers ;  but  from  the  specimens  which  he  gives  the  dictator  seems  not  to 
have  been  scrupulously  impartial  in  his  narrative.  Lucullus  composed 
similar  memoirs.  Cicero  drew  up  a  Greek  notice  of  his  consulate  with  his 
own  ready  pen,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  L.  Lucceius  to  undertake  a 
similar  task.  Even  the  grim  Marius  wishes  his  deeds  commemorated. 

The  Commentaries  of  Ca3sar  have  been  already  quoted  as  illustrating  one 
characteristic  of  tie  great  dictator’s  mind.  His  pen  was  taken  up  by  several 
of  his  officers  —  A.  Hirtius,  who  completed  the  narrative  of  the  Gallic  War, 
C.  Oppius,  to  whom  the  memoirs  of  the  dictator’s  wars  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain  are  often  attributed,  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  and  others.  But  the  most 
remarkable  prose  writer  of  the  late  republican  era  is  C.  Sallustius  Crispus, 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  Sallust.  The  two  works  that  remain  to  ns  from 
the  pen  of  this  vigorous  writer,  the  account  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy 
and  the  Jugurthine  War,  are  rather  to  be  styled  political  pamphlets  than 
histories.  Sallust  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Marian  and  Ciesarian  party.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate.  Dislike 
of  the  reigning  oligarchy  appears  at  every  turn,  notvritlistanding  the  semb¬ 
lance  of  impartiality  assumed  by  a  man  who  practised  the  profligacy  which 
he  indignantly  denounces.  But  Salinst’s  writings  are  valuable  in  a  literary 
point  cf  view,  because  they  disclose  the  terse  and  concentrated  energy  of 
which  the  Latin  language  was  capable,  qualities  little  favoured  by  the  oratori¬ 
cal  tendencies  of  the  day,  but  used  with  marvellous  effect  in  a  later  age  by 
Tacitus. 

Other  writers  now  first  endeavoured  to  hand  down  in  Latin  a  history  of 
Rome  from  her  foundation,  or  from  early  periods  of  her  existence.  Such 
were  C.  Licinius  Macer,^  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Q.  Valerius  Antias, 
all  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  works  of  these  and  other  annalists  were  used -and  swallowed  up  by  the 
history  of  Livy,  who  was  bom,  probably  at  Pad^a,  in  the  year  59  B.C.,  and 
belongs  to  the  imperial  era  of  Augustus. 
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Some  few  writers  in  this  same  period  began  to  cultivate  grammatical  and 
philological  studies.  The  founder  of  these  pursuits  at  Rome  is  reputed  to 
be  L.  Elius  Stilo,  the  friend  of  Q.  Metellus  Numidieus  and  his  companion 
in  exile.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Aurelius  Onilius,  a  freedman,  who 
attended  Rutilius  Rufus  into  exile,  as  Stilo  had  attended  Metellus.  But  the 
man  whose  name  is  in  this  department  most  conspicuous  is  M.  Terentius 
Varro  of  Reate.  He  was  born  in  116  B.O.,  ten  years  later  than  Cicero,  whose 
friendship  he  cultivated  to  the  close  of  the  great  orator’s  life.  Varro  was  a 
laborious  student,  and  earned  by  his  successful  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge  a  reputation  not  deserved  by  his  public  life.  From  the  first  he  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Fompey.  After  Pharsalia,  Csesar  received  him  with  the  same 
clemency  that  he  had  shown  to  all  his  foes,  and  employed  him  in  promoting 
the  plans  which  he  had  formed  of  establishing  a  public  library  at  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  Cyesar  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  confined  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  ;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  being  placed  on  the  pros¬ 
cription  list.  He  escaped,  however,  to  be  received  into  favour  by  Octavian, 
and  continued  his  studies  m  grammar,  philology,  and  agriculture,  till  he 
reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight,  when  he  died  in  peace.  Of  his  great 
work  on  the  Latin  language,  originally  consisting  of  twenty-four  books,  six 
remain  to  attest  the  industry  of  the  man  and  the  infantine  state  of  philologi¬ 
cal  science  at  the  time.  His  work  on  agriculture  in  three  books,  written 
when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  is  still  in  our  hands,  and  forms  the  most 
accurate  account  we  possess  from  the  Romans  of  the  subject.  Fragments  of 
many  other  writers  on  all  kinds  of  topics  have  been  banded  down  to  jpstify 
the  title  given  to  V arro  —  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

We  will  close  this  sketch  of  the  prose  literature  of  the  last  age  of  the 
republic  with  a  notice  of  Cicero’s  writings.  Of  his  oratory  and  of  his  epistles 
something  has  been  said  in  former  pages ;  and  it  is  to  these  productions 
that  we  must  attribute  the  great  orator’s  place  in  tJie  commonwealth  of  letters. 
Of  his  poems  it  were  better  to  say  nothing.  Of  his  memoirs 
writings  little  is  known,  unless  we  count  the  fragments  of  The  Hepuoho 
in  this  class.  But  his  rhetorical  and  philosophical  essays  each  fill  a  goodly 
volume ;  and.  the  writings  have  heen  the  theme  of  warm  admiration  for  ages 
past.  Yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  praises  lavished  upon  them 
are  not  chiefly  due  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  The  Brutus  doubtless  is  extremely  interesting  as  containing  the 
iudffment  of  Rome’s  greatest  orator  on  all  the  speakers  of  hxs  own  generation 
and  of  foregoing  times.  The  dialogues  on  The  Orator  are  yet  more  inter¬ 
esting  as  furnishing  a  record  of  his  own  professional  expenence.  u  e 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero  are  of  little  philosophical  value,  pey  were 
^iTitten  not  so  much  to  teach  mankind  as  to  employ  his  time  at  momenta 
when  he  was  banished  from  the  city,  peir  higpst  nent  consiste  m  tpt 
lucid  and  graceful  style  which  seduced  the  great  Ipan  Lapps  at  tp  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  abjure  all  words  and  ppases  whip  did  np  rpc 
on  Ciceronian  authority,  and  which  Ip  Et^us  himself,  who  reasted  this 
pcdanfry,  to  “  spend  ten  years  in  reading  Cicero- 


THE  DRAMA 

The  dramatic  art  fell  more  and  more  into  diponour.  We  hear,  ipee^ 
of  two  iUustrious  actors,  iE-^opus  and  R^cius,  who  p.f 
Rome,  and  died  in  possession  of  large  fortunes.  But  it  was  from  the  great 
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families  that  their  honours  and  the  means  of  making  money  came  The 

til?  T  r  observed,  remained  mere  temporary  buildings 

tiU  th.  second  consulship  of  Porapey,  when  the  first  stone  theatre  a'  Homo 

mnL  wealthy  freedmen.  The  pieces  represented  wSe 

more  of  the  nature  of  spectacles.  Those  in  which  Roscius  and  lEsopus  acted 
must  nave  been  old  plays  revived.  In  this  period  hardly  one  Se  o^J 

“  theatres,  but  iu  amphitheatres,  tLt 
t?  towns  sought  amusement.  Not  only  is  the*^ Flavian  ampld? 

eatre  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  remains  of  imperial  Rome,  hut  at  all  plLes 
remains  are  preserved,  at  Verona  in  Transpadane  Gaul  at  Arles 
andNismes  in  “the  Proannce,”  at  Treves  on  the  distant  iSoseSh  ifie 
amphitheatre  that  characterises  the  Roman  city,  as  it 
IS  the  theatre  that  marks  the  Greek, 

During  this  period,  indeed,  a  new  kind  of  dramatic 
representation  was  introduced,  wliich  enjoyed  a  sliort- 
-!ved  popularity.  This  was  the  mime.  The  name  at 
least  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  The 
(n-eek  mime  was  a  kind  of  comic  dialogue  in  prose 
adapted  to  the  purposes  afterwards  pursued  liy  the 
Pvoman  satire.  But  while  the  Greek  mime  in  the  4nds 
f  a  and  dignified  character, 

so  that  Ansootle  classes  him  among  poets  tboucrh  he 
wrote  in  prose,  the  Roman  mime  was  generally  coarse 
and  licentious.  Sulla  was  particularly  fond  of  these 
productions  and  their  authors.  After  his  time,  Dee. 
Laberius,  a  knight,  strove  to  give  them  greater  dignity. 

fragments  show,  were  in  ilmbio 
verse,  and  differed  from  comedy  chiefly  in  their  ab- 
Tt,^  f  ^  relation  to  the  topics  of  the 

RojiAr  TERa.i.coTTA  J®  0^  Laberius  was  rivalled  by  Publilius 

Statostte  ofaComediak  f  yrtf ,  a  treedmau  who  acted  in  his  own  mimes,  whereas 

themselves  caimot  gainsay  his  might : 

And  how  can  I,  a  man,  think  to  gainsay  it 
So  then,  alteit  I  ve  lived  twice  thirty  years 
Free  from  taint  of  blame,  I  left  my  house 
At  morn  a  Roman  knight  and  shall  rstnrn 
At  eve  a  sorry  player-  ’Faith,  my  life 
Is  one  day  longer  than  it  should  have  been.” 

arbitrary  power  of  thJg^Srd^i^tatorT*^**^  Jumself  with  freedom  against  the 

“  And  then,  good  people,  weVe  outlitred  our  freedom.” 

And  in  another  line  almost  ventured  to  threaten  : 

“  It  needs  must  be 

That  he  fears  many,  whom  so  many  fear.” 

thTp\\eTs;rn's?°’'  than  to  assign 
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POETilY 

poetry,  the  long  peiiod  from  the  dsatli  of  Lucilius  to  the  appearance 
of  Vii  gii  and  Horace  —  a  period  of  about  sixty  years  —  is  broken  only  by 
two  names  worthy  of  mention.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  names 
take  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  Roman  literature.  It  is  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  Lucretius  and  Catullus. 

T.  Lucretius  Oarus  was  a  Roman  of  good  descent,  as  his  name  shows. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  born  about  95  b.c.,  and  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  But  if  little  is  related  of  his  life, 
his  great  poem  on  The  Nature  of  the  Universe  is  known  by  name  at  least  to 
all.  It  is  dedicated  to  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  a  profli¬ 
gate  imm  and  an  unscrupulous  politician,  who  sided 
now  with  the  senatorial  party,  now  with  Cjcsar,  and 
ended  his  days  in  exile  at  Mytilene.  But  Memmius 
had  a  fine  sense  in  literature,  as  is  evinced  by  his  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Lucretius  and  of  Catullus. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  seems  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  time  when  Clodius  was  lord  of  misrule 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  that  is,  about  68  B.€.  Memmius 
took  part  against  the  demagogue,  and  to  this  the  poet 
probably  alludes  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  book, 
where  he  regrets  the  necessity  which  involved  his  friend 
in  political  struggles. 

The  attempt  of  Lucretius  in  his  great  poem  is  to 
show  that  all  creation  took  place  and  that  all  nature  is 
sustained,  without  the  agency  of  a  creating  and  sus¬ 
taining  God,  by  the  self-operation  of  the  elemental 
atoms  of  which  all  matter  is  composed  and  into  which 
all  matter  may  be  resolved.  The  doctrine  is  the  doc-  STAxurnTfiOFA^SSHAN 
trine  of  Epicurus ;  but  his  arguments  are  in  great  part  ^ 
borrowed  from  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  who  delivered  their  doctrines 
in  heroic  verse'  of  the  same  majestic  kind  that  extorts  admiration  from  the 
reader  of  Lucretius.  He  professes  unbounded  reverence  for  the  name  of 
Empedocles  ;  and  doubtless  if  the  works  of  this  philosopher,  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  others  were  in  our  hands,  we  should  see,  what  their  fragments  indictee, 
the  sources  from  which  Lucretius  drew.  Mingled^  with  the  philosophic 
argument  are  passages  of  noble  verse  ;  but  here  also  it  may  be  doubted  how 
far  we  can  believe  in  his  originality.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  passages 
—  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  —  is  taken  in  every  detail  famous 

chorup  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Alschylus.  When  we  see  this,  and  know  that 
the  almost  universal  habit  of  Latin  poets  was  not  to  create  but  to  adapt  and 
borrow,  we  must  pause  before  we  give  Lucretius  credit  for  originality. 

Yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Lucretius  without  feeling  that  he 
was  a  true  poet.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  employs  Latin,  a  language 
unused  to  philosophical  speculation,  to  express  in  the  trammels  of 
most  technical  details  of  natural  phenomena,  is  itself  aamir^le.  But  more 
admirable  are  those  majestic  outbursts  of  song  with  which  the  philosopfticai 
speculations  are  diversified.  The  indignant  and  melancholy  passion  wit 
which  he  attacks  the  superstitious  religion  of  his  time  cannot  but  touch  us, 
though  we  feel  that  Ms  censure  falls  not  upon  superstition  only,  hut  upon  the 
sacred  form  of  religion  herself.  But  he  was  little  appreciated  at  Rome. 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  that  cold  praise  which  is  almost  worse  than 
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troe  feeling  efTj^t  by^TOlurfoeLuoreifna^^H  sho® ed  the 

s-Kt  ?i”  tea  H‘f I- s 

sessed  the  greatest  genius  of  all  Roman^oets^  affirmed  that  Lucretius  pos- 

He  ^es  then  fifty  yeaJs  *\®  consulship  of 

more.  His  father  was  a  friend  of  CieJar  and  •’  "e®  him  no 

foon\P:kfBl^;eu?S 

wMoh'?e“leral  Se^^Send"’^  hidicatr“he  iSSaeM  o^/thelif^ 

attending  Memmius,  the  frienStncTetius”  ^ fortunes  ^ 

thfi^tr*’  satisfied  with  thf  result^lnd^?-fT®"/  prstor  inf  o 

the  stinginess  of  his  patron.  When  he  4a  ffn  a  ^  complained  of 

addressed  to  Hortalus,  son  of  the  orator  ^^^lier  died,  and  he 

affwtmg  elegy  which  alone  woidd  entitle  h^  l  heautiful  and 

.elegy  to  Hortalus  is  perhans  the  JX  '“l  ?®®  ”P«<liated  for  himself  Th! 
teft  us  by  the  ancients  The  S  i  Tn??  P^®®®  °f  P°et»-y  t  “at  L  bean 
T^«  little  poems  on  pSf  e^elS- 

With  Ca^^^  hortalus,  or  so  full  of  poetic  hre  +}f  so  touch- 

^  -"PM  wift 

^‘oS'CSt 

S"  to  ^S^kemSes^^t  ®^ 

as  the  intimate  friend  both  of 
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Fiirius  Bibaciihis  also  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an  epic  poet,  who 
attempted  to  commit  to  verse  the  campaign  of  Ceesar  in  Gaul.  Horace  ridi¬ 
cules  his  pretensions  in  two  well-known  passages ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  in  the  case  of  P'urius  also  the  satirist  was  influenced  by  some 
pensonal  feeling. 

But  tl)e  fame  of  all  other  poets  was  obscured  by  the  brightness  which 
encircled  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Properly  their  history  belongs 
to  the  Augustan  or  imperial  era.  But  as  they  both  published  some  of  their 
best  worics  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  slight  notice  of  them  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  here. 

P.  Virgin  us  (or  Vergilius)  Maro  was  born  at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua, 
in  the  famous  year  70  B.C.,  so  that  he  was  entering  manhood  about  the  time 
when  Lucretius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
a  small  estate.  After  the  battle  of  Pliilippi,  he  was  among  those  whose  lands 
were  handed  over  to  the  soldiery  of  the  victorious  triumvirs.  But  what 
seemed  his  ruin  brought  him  into  earlier  notice  than  otherwise  might  have 
been  liis  lot.  He  was  introduced  to  Maecenas  by  Asinius  Pollio,  himself  a 
poet,  who  Inid  been  made  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  reinstated  in 
Ills  projjerty.  This  liappy  event,  as  everyone  knows,  he  celebrates  in  his 
first  Eclogue.  But  it  appears  that  when  he  tried  to  resume  possession  he 
was  nearly  slain  by  tb.e  rude  soldier  who  had  received  a  grant  of  the  land, 
iiid  it  was  some  months  before  ne  was  securely  restored.  In  company  with 
Horace,  Varins,  and  others,  he  attended  Maecenas  in  the  famous  journey  to 
Brundusium  (probably  in  37  B.C.).  He  had  already  (in  the  year  40  B.c.) 
'Written  the  famous  eclogue  on  the  consulship  of  Pollio,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken  ;  and  soon  after  this  he  began  the  Georgies^  at  the  special 
desire  of  Maecenas.  They  seem  to  have  been  published  in  their  complete 
form  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  he 
closed  at  Brundusium  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  (19  B.C.),  he  was 
occupied  with  his  uEneid^  which  with  modest  self-depreciation  he  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  But  it  was  revised  by  his  friends  Varius  and  Plotius,  and 
published  by  order  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  a  tour 
through  Greece  just  before  his  death. 

The  character  of  Virgil  was  gentle  and  amiable,  his  manners  simple  and 
unobtrusive,  and  wo  hear  little  from  himself  of  the  great  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  friendship.  His  health  was  feeble,  and  his  life  passed 
away  in  uneventful  study,  of  which  his  poems  were  the  fruit  and  are  the 
evidence.  Nothing  can  be  more  finished  than  the  style  and  versification  of 
Virgil.  His  phraseology  is  so  idiomatic  as  often  to  defy  translation;  his 
learning  so  great,  that  each  page  requires  a  commentary.  He  bestowed  the 
greatest  labour  in  polishing  his  writings ;  his  habit  being,  as  is  said,  to  pour 
forth  a  vast  quantity  of  verses  in  the  morning,  which  he  reduced  to  a  small 
number  by  continual  elaboration,  after  the  manner  (as  he  said)  of  a  bear 
licking  her  cubs  into  shape. 

It  may  be  said  that  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  himself,  completed  the 
hellenising  tendency  which  had  begun  with.  Ennius.  Lucretius,  though  he 
borroAved  his  matter  from  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  is  much  more  Roman 
in  his  style.  Catullus  is  more  Roman  still.  But  Virgil,  except  in  idiom, 
is  Greek  everywhere.  Kis  Eclogues  are  feeble  echoes  of  the  Doric  grace  of 
Theocritus.  His  Georgies  are  elaborately  constructed  from  the  works  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  writers,  tempered  in  some  of  the  noblest  poetic  passages  with  the 
giave  majesty  of  Lucrexius.  In  his  ..Eneid  almost  every  comparison  and 
description  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  Apollonius,  and  other  Greek  poets. 
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In  strength  of  character  his  epic  fails  entirely.  No  one  person  in  the  j^neid 
excites  awe,  love,  sympathy,  or  any  other  strong  feeling,  unless  we  except 
the  untimely  end  of  Nisus  and  Enryalus,  the  fates  of  young  Lausus  and 
young  Pallas,  and  the  death  of  the  heroine  Camilla.  But,  notwitha/anding 
all  this,  such  is  the  tender  grace  of  his  style,  such  the  elaborate  beauty  of  his 
descriptions,  that  we  read  again  and  yet  again  with  renewed  delight. 

To  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  gay  Horace  in  a  page  is  impossible. 
Q.  Horatius  Flacciis  was  born  in  the  colony  of  Venusia  in  the  year  65  e.c., 
two  years  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  He  was  therefore  nearly  six  years 
younger  than  Virgil,  and  two  years  older  than  Octavian.  He  died  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  (8  B.c  ),  following  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before,  according  to  his  own  prophetic 
promise.  His  father  was  a  freedman  by  birth,  and  by  profession  a*’ tax-col¬ 
lector,  a  good  and  tender  parent,  caring  above  all  things  for  the  education 
of  his  son.  He  was  at  the  expense  of  taking  the  promising  boy  to  Rome, 
probably  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  where  he  attended  the  school 
of  Orbiiius,  known  to  others  besides  Horace  for  his  belief  in  the  maxim  that 
the  ‘‘sparing  of  the  rod  spoils  the  child.”  There  he  learned  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin,  by  reading  Homer  and  the  old  Roman  poets.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Athens,  where  Q.  Cicero  was 
Ms  fellow-student.  He  was  at  Athens  wljen  Ciesar  was  murdered,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Brutus.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  v/orld.  He  obtained, 
Tve  know  not  how,  a  clerkship  in  the  treasury,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  he 
contrived  to  live  in  the  most  frugal  manner;  vegetables  and  water  formed 
Ms  truly  poetic  diet. 

But  he  was  not  left  to  languish  in  poverty.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Yarius  and  Virgil,  and  was  by  them  introduced  to  Maecenas  :  and  we  have 
from  his  own  pen  a  pleasing  narrative  of  the  introduction.  For  several 
months,  however,  he  received  no  sign  of  the  great  man’s  favour ;  but  before 
the  journey  to  Erundusiiim  he  was  evidently  established  in  intimacy  as  great 
as  Virgd’s.  Soon  after  this  he  published  the  first  book  of  the  Satires.  The 
second  book  and  the  Epodes  followed ;  hut  in  the  interval  he  had  received 
a  substantial  reward  from  his  patron  in  the  present  of  the  Sabine  farm,  so 
prettily  described  by  himself.  At  a  latter  period  he  became  master  of  a 
cottage  ac  Tibui\  distant  about  fifteen  miles  from  his  Sabine  villa.  But  it 
must  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  his  dependence  upon  patrons,  Horace 
always  maintained  a  steady  determination  not  to  be  subservient  to  any  one, 
emperor  or  minister.  The  Epistle  to  Mcecenas  deserves  especial  notice  ;  for 
it  is  written  in  a  tone  equally  creditable  to  the  poet  who  would  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  flatter  the  patron,  and  to  the  patron  who  tolerated  such  freedom  in 
the  poet. 

Hitherto  he  had  declined  the  name  of  poet.  But  the  publication  of  the 
three  hooks  of  Ms  Cfdes  in  rapid  succession  indicated  his  title  to  this  name, 
though  still  he  declined  to  approach  subjects  of  epic  grandeur.  Before  this 
he  had  been  introduced  to  Agrippa,  and  somewhat  later  to  Octavia.  The 
first  book  of  Ms  Epistles  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  21  b.c.,  when 
the  poet  was  beginning  Ms  forty-fifth  year.  Then  followed  the  Carmen 
Seculare,  which  may  be  fixed,  by  the  occasion  to  which  it  belongs,  to  the 
year  17  B.c.  After  this  came  the  fourth  book  of  Odes  and  the  second  book 
of  E^istles^  works  in  great  part  due  to  the  express  request  of  Augustus. 

The  popularity  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  has  ever  iffeen  great.  He  disclaims 
the  title  of  poet  for  his  other  writings ;  and  of  the  odes  he  says  that  he  wrote 
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poetry  only  under  the  sharp  compulsion  of  poverty.  Much  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  as  we  know ;  and  if  the  works  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets 
remciined  to  us  in  a  less  fragmentary  form,  we  should  doubtless  find  far  more 
numerous  examples  of  imitation.  But  the  style  of  Horace  is  so  finished,  his 
sentiments  expressed  with  so  much  lively  precision,  and  in  words  so  happily 
chosen,  that  he  deserves  the  title  which  he  claims  of  Romeos  lyric  min¬ 
strel.”  No  doubt  his  poetry  was  the  result  of  great  labour,  and  every 
perusal  of  his  odes  strengthens  the  belief  that  he  spoke  literally  when  he 
compared  himself  to  ‘Hhe  matine  bee,”  rifling  the  sweets  of  many  flowers, 
and  finishing  his  work  with  assiduous  labour  It  is  in  the  first  hook  of  the 
Epistles  that  we  must  seek  the  true  genius  of  Horace —  the  easy  man  of 
the  world,  popular  with  his  great  patrons,  the  sworn  friend  of  his  brother 
poets,  ^ood-natured  to  every  one,  except  the  old  poets  of  Rome,  whom  he 
undervalued  partly  (as  in  the  case  of  Livius)  from  dislike  for  a  rude  and 
imperfect  style,  partly  (as  we  must  suspect  in  the  case  of  Catullus  and  Lai- 
vus")  from  an  irrepressible  emotion  of  jealousy.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

Idle  elegiac  poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  with  their  younger  and 
more  famous  compeer  Ovid,  and  many  writers  of  lesser  note,  belong  to  the 
imperial  era  of  Augustus. 


THE  FINE  ARTS 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of  art  generally.  With  the  great 
fortunes  that  had  been  amassed  first  by  senatorial  rulers  and  afterwards  by 
the  favourites  of  the  triumvirs,  it  is  natural  that  art  in  some  shape  snould  be 
cultivated.  But  Greek  masters  still  ruled  at  Rome  ;  and  a  t^te  beg^n  for 
collecting  ancient  works,  such  as  resembles  the  eagerness  with  whi^ 
niotures  of  the  old  masters  are  sought  m  modern  Europe.  In  the  oration  of 
Cicero  against  Verres  we  have  an  elaborate  exposm-e  of  the  base  and  greedy 
arts  by  which  that  wholesale  plunderer  robbed  the 

works  of  art.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  case  ;  but  Verres  wMld  not 
have  dared  to  proceed  to  extremities  so  audacious,  unless  he  had  been  e 

couraged  by  engineer  grew  with  the 

of  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  and  favourite 

during  his  brief  reign,  to  improve  the  roads  and  the  bridges.  The  g  t 
.liptfltor  Caesar  had  many  projects  in  view  when  he  was  cut  off  — as,  for  m- 
stance  the  draining  of  the  mountain  lakes  by  tunnels,  of  the  Pontine 
bv  canal  Many  of  these  works  were  afterwards  executed  by  Agnppa,  who 

dso  raf  we  havZahi)  constructed  the  Julian  harbour,  by  uniting  the  Lucnne 

id  ^Liiariatos  4ith  the  sea.  In  the  year  3S  b.c.  he  con 

act  as  aedile,  and  signalised  Ms  magistracy  by  a  complete  repair  of 

is.  ™  4  tie  .plei- 

down,  and  the  Basilica  Jnlia  exten  Veteres.  Tbe  great  work  ivas 
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buiidt'^wWch^sfft  g^eat 

structure  the  areh,  that  instrumeurby  whierL^.  Pantheon.  In  thi3 
oombmation  of  stability  and  mamitade  wWc^  enabled  to  give  chat 

achieved  its  greatest  triumnb  •  distinguishes  all  her  works 

vaulted  domes  which  became  the^;fun!r  *‘‘®  first  of  those  great 

tectnre  of  modern  Ita^  ly  thSf  S 

because  they  increased  the  magSeence  aTtLli^nr?!,” 
also  gave  constant  employment  to  wTrkLn  lb?  and 

turbulent— the  emneror  Ano.,io+L  ,  7  ,  otherwise  have  been 

Rome  of  brick,  and  kft  it  of^bleT®  enabled  to  boast  that  he  had  “found 

their  laboum^.®  "NothilgroJeSs  lu'?^nde^^^^^  ®°“fi“ed 

^tricts  of  Italy 

Wherever  the  Roman  went  he  eerwln  Minor  or  Africa 

aqueduct  which  was  constructed  W  A  building.  The 

colony  of  no  great  noteT“5f™ 

modern  cities  can  Iiardlv  show  «.  3.  proot  ot  i:his  assertion.  The  lar/e^t 

structure  which  is  knoTm  to  thousands  ntihty  so  magn''iicent  as^he 

of  the  Pont  du  Hard.  t^^ds  of  modem  travellers  under  the  name 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS ;  EELIGION 

was  preseSin  tbe  hfe^^mL^STemSnfRT^ 

tonsil?steTCl*£^^^  Sril^frnd 

fh b^  fiy  display.  The  Md  IhSad'lost'^?"^  ^ 

^nd,  though  superstitions  uraerif'Pfl  L-»  the  public 

Pbdosophy  did  fittle  to  Sl  the  vdl  Tb““S  «nedulated  cC? 
Roman  mmd  attached  it  to  the  mMtl>ri,lr  ®  practical  tendencies  of  the 
teachers.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Yenn  «  Hellenic 

world;  for  here  were  to  brS  btsd  ^  Epicurus  divided  the  Eomal 

'Pfi®  finer  spelSatioMlllT*^‘''®/””®P^®®  ®®*io“> 

s^iiools  found  few  votaries  amono*  i.  ^^-cademic  and  peripatetic 

Tirtuous  or  vicious  Ivtog  ^In  downright  in  their 

•ft?  -lo 

stoics  by  Practi??"L““e  ^er® 

and  ms  son  the  younger  Scipio  Wowh^'  ^milius  Paulus 

ciency  which  was  the  o^mmSuit  Pride  and  self-suffi! 

ennob^mg  in  the  principl“?L?a  mfn’f  ZsInr^P^^'in  ®®“®a4 

regardless  of  pleasure  ot  palm  rteC  or  “®  W®  duty! 

nature  is  too  strong  for  sn^b  »  L-.,  ®ries  or  poverty,  honour  or  disgrace  Tin* 
men.  The  popular^hilosS^  TiftlSf  ^r^ny  years  of  o^lm^^ 

of  that  philosopher.  Epicurus  tancrbe  +b  modification  of  the  morality 
without  pleasure,  but  he^added  Lffithoutt“  ^®PPi“®s®  ®onld  not  extet 
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of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  unblushing  immorality  of  the  female  sex.  Caesar 
and  Octavian,  though  their  own  practice  was  not  such  as  to  set  example  to 
socioty,  both  saw  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things,  and  both  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  restore  at  least  outward  decency.  Lawful  marriage  they  endeav¬ 
oured  to  encourage  or  even  to  enforce  by  law. 

But  if  religion  had  given  way,  superstition  was  busy  at  work.  Men  in 
general  cannot  entirely  throw  aside  those  sentiments  which  are  unfolded  with 
more  or  less  of  strength  in  every  mind  and  in  every  state  of  social  existence. 
There  will  still  be  cravings  after  spiritual  things  and  the  imisible  world. 
The  ancient  oracles  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  soon  after  the  fall  of 
the  republic  (as  is  well  known  to  Christian  students)  shrank  into  ignoble 
silence.  But  behind  the  Hellenic,  a  new  world  was  now  opened  to  Rome. 
She  became  familiar  with  the  mystic  speculation  and  the  more  spiritual  creeds 
of  the  East.  The  fanatical  worship  of  the  Egyptian  divinities,  Isis  and 
Serapis,  became  common  even  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  old  feeling 
against  Cleopatra,  and  notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  crush  this  worship. 
It  became  a  common  practice  to  seek  for  revelations  of  the  future  by  means 
of  the  stars.  The  grim  Marius  carried  about  with  him  a  Syrian  soothsayer. 
To  consult  Babylonian  star  readers  was  familiar  to  the  friends  of  Horace. 
Magi  were  the  companions  of  Roman  magistrates.  One  of  Juvenal’s  most 
striking  pictures  is  that  of  the  gloomy  voluptuary  Tiberius  sitting  in  his  island 
palace  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Chaldean  astrologers.  Nor  could  the  purer 
and  siiblimer  images  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  be  unknown.  Jews  abounded 
in  every  populous  city  of  the  empire  long  before  they  were  scattered  by  the  fall 
of  their  Holy  City,  and  wherever  they  went  they  must  soon  have  made  their 
influence  felt.  Others  sought  the  presence  of  God  in  natui’e,  and  confounded 
the  divinity  with  his  works.  Man  seemed  to  them  such  a  mass  of  contra¬ 
dictory  meannesses,  that  they  tried  to  solve  the  riddle  of  evil  by  supposing 
that  he,  like  the  animals  and  the  whole  creation,  was  but  a  machine  animated 
by  the  universal  and  pervading  spirit  of  the  deity.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  who  forfeited  a  life  spent  in  the  study  of  nature  to  the  curiosity 
which  led  him  to  brave  the  flres  of  Vesuvius. 

Out  of  this  seething  mass  of  doubts  and  fears,  uncertain  belief  and 
troubling  disbelief,  rose  an  eagerness  to  find  and  a  readiness  to  receive  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  took  root  a  few  years  later  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  and  which  extended  itself  with  marvellous  rapidity  over  every  province 
of  the  empire.  The  purity  of  its  morality  attracted  those  whose  hearts  were 
still  craving  for  something  better  than  could  be  found  in  the  religious 
or  philosophies  of  the  day.  Its  aspirations  offered  great  attractions 
to  those  who  were  looking  with  doubt  and  fear  upon  all  that  lay  before  or 
behind.  The  breaking  up  of  national  distinctions,  the  union  of  ail  the 
Mediterranean  shore  under  one  strong  and  central  government,  the  roads 
and  canals  which  connected  countries  and  provinces  under  the  magnificent 
rule  of  the  first  Caesars,  were  potent  instruments  in  assisting  the  rapid  march 
of  the  new  religion.  All  things,  moral  and  physical,  internal  and  external, 
concurred  to  promote  the  greatest,  but  most  silent,  revolution  that  has  ever 
passed  over  the  mind  of  the  civilised  portion  of  the  world.c 
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FKOM  THE  GEACCHI  TO  C^SAE  (146-44  B.c.) 

By  Peoe.  PELHAM,  late  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 

The  year  146  B.c.  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  Home.  In  that  year, 
notes  Eu tropins,  three  great  triumphs  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Sestriic- 
tion  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  and  of 
the  final  pacification  of  Macedonia  by  Metellus.  ISTo  power  remained  strong 
enough  to  challenge  on  eq[ual  terms  the  supremacy  of  Kome.  Henceforward,  says 
Polybius,  nothing  remained  but  to  obey  the  Bomans. 

The  Eoman  state  itself  had  now  to  face  the  problems  which  a  century  of  war 
and  expansion  had  raised,  and  which,  so  soon  as  the  stress  of  conflict  ceased, 
began  to  press  for  solution.  The  machinery  of  the  old  constitution  was  in 
essentials  unaltered,  only  such  modifications  or  additions  having  been  made  as 
the  necessities  of  the  ease  had  from  time  to  time  required.  But  in  its  actual 
working,  and  stiU  more  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  worked,  changes  of  first- 
rate  importance  were  in  process  of  accomplishment.  Although  Polybius  could 
still  write  of  the  constitution  as  one  in  which  there  was  a  nicely  adjusted  balance 
of  power,  so  that  senate,  magistrates,  and  people  might  each  be  regarded  as  in  a 
sense  the  supreme  authority,  it  is  plain  that  the  real  control  of  the  policy  of  the 
state  had  passed  to  the  senate.  This  transfer  of  power  had  been  gradually  and 
silently  effected,  and  it  had  been  largely  justified  by  results.  It  was  now  to  be 
seen  whether  government  by  the  senate  would  be  as  successful  in  administering 
as  it  had  been  in  winning  an  empire.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  were  increased 
by  ,the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Boman  community  itself.  The 
civic  equality  of  earlier  days  was  fast  disappearing.  The  rich  were  becoming 
richer,  and  the  poor,  poorer.  Class  distinctions  were  tending  to  break  up  the 
solidarity  of  society,  and  each  class  strove  to  organise  itself  for  the  protection 
and  furtherance  of  its  own  interests.  At  the  same  time,  the  binding  and 
unifying  influence  of  all  that  the  Bomans  spoke  of  as  the  “  usage  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  ”  had  been  weakened  by  a  growing  familiarity  with  new  worships  and 
beliefs,  a  new  learning,  and  most  of  ail  by  new  modes  of  life.  Outside  the  pale 
of  the  Eornan  community  itself  there  were  questions  of  at  least  equal  difficulty. 
Was  it  possible  to  leave  the  existing  relations  between  Borne  and  the  Italian 
allies  where  they  stood  ?  or  if  the  allies  were  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale 
how  was  a  virtual  revolution  to  be  avoided  ?  To  grant  or  to  refuse  admission 
seemed  almost  equally  dangerous.  Across  the  sea  were  the  transmarine  allies 
of  Borne,  and  already  the  rough  and  ready  administration  prorided  for  them 
was  becoming  prolific  of  abuses.  There  was,  lastly,  the  problem  of  the  army 
and  its  generals — a  problem  destined  to  become  the  most  serious  of  all. 

Tlie  attitude  assumed  by  the  senate,  and  by  the  generality  of  the  nobles 
whom  it  represented,  in  face  of  these  various  problems  was  unfortunate  in  the 
extreme,  since  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  existing  order  of  things  necessarily 
converted  all  efforts  at  reform  into  political  attacks  upon  senatorial  government. 
It  was  responsible,  first,  for  the  development  of  a  popular  party  whose  leadm® 
proposed  to  effect  through  the  people  what  could  not  be  done  through  the  senate ; 
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and  finally  for  the  elevation  over  the  heads  of  senate  and  people  alike  of^weAl 
individuals.  The  political  turn  thus  given  to  all  attempts  at  dealmg  mth 

the  time  was  antlv  illustrated  at  the  outset.  One  mdir^t  result  of  the 
waiTand  conquests  of  the  previous  centmw  had  bwn  to  dimimsh  the  numWs 

A  'Dros'DeritY  of  the  small  landholders  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  The 

taden^of’^militoy  service  had  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  Competition  mth 
foreien  corn,  and  with  the  wealth  acquired  abroad  by  officials  and  men  rf  tamess, 
still  further  depressed  them.  In  addition,  the  ravages  of  the  Hannibal  c 
Tvfl  oenfiscations  of  territory  which  followed  it,  had  thrown  out  of 

cts4  r'‘*Sc4.'S“Sr£  “34 

either  had  never  been  ®^-\Sn  law.  Gracchus  did  not 

Sf  CS  »S 

whose  occupations  were  ^  reckimed  by  the  state,  and  be  broken  up 

this  public  land  he  P’^5’P°f,4  ^ere  to  he  assigned  to  citizens,  but  on 

into  small  agricultural  holdings.  .  recipient  was  not  to 

conditions  to  remain  the  tenant  of  the  state,  paying 

dwaris  «» ^w,  » 

distribute  what  was  p  ^^.-g  nronosal  lay  in  the  fact  that  to  plant 

„343Si3“3L?4tra”r„.  w, » — « 
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would  stay  there,  or  would  thrive  if  they  did,  was  quite  another.  When  a 
century  and  a  half  later  small  holders  again  multiplied  and  throve  in  Italy,  it  was 
the  result  not  of  agrarian  legislation,  but  of  changed  economic  conditions.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  objection  raised  to  the  Sempronian  law ;  it  was  denounced 
as  an  act  of  confiscation  and  a  wanton  disturbance  of  vested  interests.  The 
objection  naturally  enough  found  powerful  support  in  the  senate ;  and  so  it 
was  that  Gracchus  was  almost  from  the  first  forced  into  collision  with  that 
body  and  compelled  to  provoke  a  conflict  which  ended  only  wdth  the  republic. 
The  customary  procedure  would  have  been  that  a  measure  so  important  should 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  senate,  and  only  carried  to  the 
assembly  if  it  received  the  stamp  of  the  senate’s  approval.  To  the  observance 
of  this  custom  by  all  magistrates  the  senate  and  its  friends  clung  with  tenacity, 
as  essential  to  its  rightful  control  of  public  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
no  secret  that  if  a  magistrate  chose  to  ignore  the  custom,  if  he  introduced  and 
carried  a  measure  through  the  assembly  vsrithout,  or  in  the  teeth  of  the  senate’s 
authority,  the  measure  was  none  the  less  law.  Whether  Tiberius  laid  his 
proposal  before  the  senate  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
agrarian  law  was  introduced  and  passed,  not  only  wdthout  its  sanction,  but  in 
the  face  of  its  strong  disapproval.  The  right  of  the  people  or  plebs,  met  in 
lawful  assembly,  to  pass  any  measure  brought  before  them  by  a  qualified 
magistrate  was  clearly  asserted,  and  on  this  assertion  was  based  the  political 
party  which,  as  Sallust  has  told  us,  upheld  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  Government  by  the  people  in  assembly  was  to  be 
pitted  against  government  by  the  senate,  and  it  is  because  the  elder  Gracclms, 
almost  involuntarily  it  is  true,  raised  this  issue,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  period  is  placed  in  133.  From  Gracchus  also  dates  tlie  reappear¬ 
ance  on  the  political  stage  of  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  which,  since  the  close  of 
the  struggle  between  the  orders,  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  abandoned  its 
traditional  role  as  the  champion  of  plebeian  rights  against  patrician  oppression, 
and  become  the  useful  ally  of  the  senate,  carrying  measures,  at  the  senate’s 
requ^t,  through  the  plebeian  assembly,  or  impeaching,  also  at  the  senate’s  request, 
high  officials  charged  with  maladministration.  We  even  find  the  tribunes,  in 
the  absence  of  consuls  and  praetors,  convening  that  body  and  presiding  over  its 
deliberations.  But  in  the  hands  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  the  tribunate  became  the 
most  effective  of  political  weapons.  He  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no  force 
in  Rome  capable  of  resisting  a  tribune  who  had  the  ear  of  the  plebeian  assembly, 
and  who  had  the  courage  fully  to  exercise  his  two  main  prerogatives,  the  right 
to  initiate  legislation  and  the  right  to  paralyse  by  interference  the  action  of  the 
executive  magistrates.  But  his  experience  also  brought  to  light  the  weak  points 
in  the  office.  The  Roman  people  or  plebs  in  assembly  could  only  express  their 
will  on  the  invitation  of  a  magistrate,  and  if  they  were  really  to  govern,  they 
needed  a  continuity  of  policy  in  their  leaders ;  it  was  essential  that  the  college 
of  tribunes  in  any  one  year  should  be  united,  and  also  that  their  successors 
should  carry  on  their  policy.  Heither  condition  was  in  fact  easy  to  realise. 
Tibeiius  was  forced  to  cure  dissension  in  the  college  by  a  remedy  wffiich  was 
worse  than  the  evil.  To  secure  a  continuity  of  policy  he  sought  re-election,  and 
the  attempt  ended  in  disaster.  No  second  attempt  was  ever  made  to  depose  a 
dissentient  tribune,  and  though  in  131  a  law  was  said  to  have  been  carried 
legalising  the  re-election  of  a  tribune,  and  though  Caius  Gracchus  was  actually 
re-elected,  the  practice  found  little  favour,  and  the  absence  of  stable  and  con¬ 
tinuous  leadership  remained  a  source  of  weakness  to  popular  government. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  his  younger  Iwother  Gaius  w'as  elected 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  he  at  once  took  up  the  dropped  threads  of  his  brother’s 
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-Rnt  it  was  in  a  ditYerent  temper  and  on  a  different  scale.  Gains  came 
as  the  avenger  of  his  brother’s  death  and  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
forward  as  the  question  of  agrarian  reform.  He  gave 

Mtivity^o  the  agrarian  comniissioa.  probably  by  restoi^  to  the 
new  life  and  activity  to  r  b  .  ^^9  of  deciding  what  lands  were 

commissioners  the  power  taken  from  them  ^  ^ 

available  for  allotmen  .  u  brother’s  proposals.  The  colonies 

colonisation  was  a  i^^eed  only  useful 

to  be  founded  in  Italy  at  ,,  ,  These  new  or  rather  revived  seaports 

supplements  to  the  work  o  ,  ,  ;  Sempronian  commissioners  on  the 

wo^hd  be  useful  to  the  lers  ^nted  Jy  Capua  would  provide 

reclaimed  lands  fertile  “ager 

an  urban  centre  for  beyond  the  sea  on  the  confiscated 

Campauius.  _But  the  foundat  J  nothing  to  increase  the 

territory  of  Carthage  was  a  ne  p  pa\itivation  in  Italy.  It  was,  on  the 
number  of  small  landowners  or  a^actiC  than  aUotments 

contrary,  a  scheme  ««  W^tmn  hUly  ^  ^bich, 

•IK— =4  •< ««"“  “»» “ 

ssm,  b.™v.,, ... — Sbtissioisr"" 

programme.  It  P^f  °l  ^(.|®dTnd  every  the  community  which 

assailable  point  was  a  "  Ever  since  the  disuse  of 

had  a  grievance  was  mvited  ^  for  the  senate,  in  a  moment 

the  dictatorship,  the  practice  had  g  consuls  to  see  that  the  republic 

of  emergency.topass  a  decree  requesting  the 

suffered  no  harm.  This  decree  the  to  suspend  the  law  of 

called,  was  understood  to  Eoman  citizens.  But  Gaius 

appeal  and  inflict  suinmaiy  pun  action  was  illegal,  and  that  no 

n^ovv  invited  the  people  to  deckre  that  such  action^^^ 

Eoraan  citizen  could  he  put  to  death  P  .gb  of  the  creed  of  the 

This  declaration  became  recreated  hy  Caesar  in  his  speech  on  the 

popular  party.  It  was,  as  we  ,  bv^Clodius  when  tribune  in  68. 

^uiishment  of  Catiline’s  kws  wm  show  in  what  com- 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  IdeSeTat  on^  to  weaken  the  senate’s 

prehensive  fashion  their  and^wi*  what  skill  he  utiUsed  every 

control  and  to  rally  aU  classes  ag^mst  it  t  ^  ^  jjbgbt 

opportunity  of  assertmg  the  right  of  P  P,  riroTOion  against  famine  among 
be^nd  poLibly  was,  defended 

the  rapidly  growing  PoP^l^^^lf  af  a  bk'foi  Jop^ar  support.  Scarcely  less 
should  have  been  regarded  simply  as  a  Dia  ,  P  ^  ^orating  the  conditions  of 

popular,  and,  far  “®^®  Ilt^^EomaTarmy  Z  rThut  the  name  a  stantog 
other  quartern  and  here  agaiu  his  m^  Rome,  state  contractors,  finam 


tad  merchants  were  already  a  ®  ^  ®^ce  reforming  an  abuse  and  con- 

^  providing  him  with  ^  opportunity  f  ““^d  in  149  B.c.to  try  cases 
lilkting  thiir  support,  ^e  permanent^o^^^^^^^  ^^bxly,  it  Wd 

Df  magisterial  extortion  in  the  p  nalmmian  law  which  created  it  the 

,eem.  Swing  to  the  fact  under  the  Cdp™  ^ 

judioes  ”  were  senators,  a,nd  ^  a\w  excluding  senators  and  their 

«  w  — vnti.  V.  2  U 
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possessed  of  afc  least  the  equestrian  census,  and  technically  qualified  if  cH^caaioii 
arose  to  serve  m  the  army  as  knights.  Of  this  equestria^  orTer  as  i?  after 
^  ^  business  were  hj  far  the  most  impoxcant 

section,  and  to  them  the  control  of  the  court  to  which  their  natural  rivals  in  the 
provinces,  the  Roman  officials,  were  amenable,  was  of  no  small  value  and  import- 

iTSth  7“®^  *®y  tenaciously,  and  the  possession  of 

It  both  drew  them  closer  together  and  accentuated  their  hostility  to  tL  senatorial 

t  f^T  Gracchus  could  boast  with  truth  that  he  had 

g^®n  th®  state  two  heads.  Of  more  doubtful  utility  in  itself,  but  hardly  less 
V  of  over  the  men  of  business,  was  his  measure  doling 

Tf  pro^unce  of  Asia,  the  last  and  the  most  lucrative 

the  additions  made  to  the  empire.  It  seems  clear  that  when  the  Attalid 
^dom  was  formed  mte  a  provmoe,  the  existing  system  of  taxation  was  taken 
over  by  Home,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Sicily.  The  former  subjects  of  AtwL 
continued  to  pay  tithes,  and  the  collection  of  the  tithes  was  managed  brtW 
Asiatic  conmumties,  as  it  was  by  the  Sicilian  communities  in  Sicily.  Gracchus 
valuable  right  of  eoUecting  the  tithes  of  Asia  should 

“vectLlfa"  TM,  f  censors,  every  five  years,  along  with  other 

vectigaha.  This  arrangement  at  once  excluded  the  provincials  who  had  no 
locus  St  the  censorial  auction.  No  senator  could  to  a  bidder,  for  senators 

thete  "^®’'®  ®°“''®®  debarred  by 

!f  ^  tb^.tacrative  contracts  became  the  eagerly  coveted  prize 

o  the  w^lthy  men  of  busm^s,  among  whom  henceforward  the  tithe  coUectoS 
®  "i™  j’  ®*®  virtual  suspension  of  the  i^arian  commission 

m  l.,9  had  toen  laigely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Latin  anOtalian  allies  who 
^ped  no  benefit  from  the  allotments,  while  they  complained  that  some  of  the 
knd  reclaimed  for  this  purpose  had  been  taken  Lm  ttom  in  violation  of  that 
result  was,  not  unnaturaDy,  to  raise  the  difficult  question  of 
among  the  allies  themselves  the  desire  for  Raman 
citizenship  WM  growmg  is  certain.  The  large  numbers  of  Italians  in  Rome 

mT26'*a  nrm3‘^“°“  Act  proposed  by  a  tribune,  M.  Junius  Pennus, 

n  126,  a  propcml  oppo^  by  Gracchus.  In  the  next  year  the  withdrawal  bv 
the  consul,  M.  Falvius  IT^w,  of  his  enfranchising  law  seems  to  have  excited 
the  lU-starred  revolt  of  Fxegelto,  a  Latin  colony  on  the  Liris.  Gaius’s  svmna- 
tlues  were  undoubtedly  with  the  Italians,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dou^tiie 
a  ements  of  ancieat  authorities  that  he  promulffated  a  law  srantinp-  Rnmfl.Tn 
citizenship  to  the  latin,  and  Latin  rights  to  the  oC  Itel^  ®Th^C 

If  It  ever  <^e  to  a  vote,  was  not  carried,  but  from  this  time  foiwd  tto 
eSenfeety^avffir  one  which  neither  political  party  in  Rome 

Gaius  Gracchus  feU,  as  his  brother  hau  lailen  in  a  riot  ft  91  on/i 
senate  breath^  again.  Their  victory  seemedl^TCed  to  the  faSui  ffi  he 
pros^ution  of  L  Opimins,  who  as  consul  in  121  had  notwith- 
the  P“*  citizens  to  death  without  any  order  of 

the  people.  In  118  the  work  of  the  agrarian  commission  was  broneht  to  I  rLe 
prohibited  further  allotment  of  the  public  land,  and  infill  b  c 

save  thl^  ^0 

tte  popdar  party,  was  in  every  way  a  contrast  to  the  Gracchi  S  Marto 
w^  of  humble  oriff.n,  a  native  not  of  Prome.  but  of  the  little  Volsoian  t^  S 

ipmum,  ill-educated  and  unpolished  in  manner  and  speech.  His  family  were 
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clients  of  the  ancient  Italian  house  of  the  Herennii,  and  he  himself  owed  his 
election  to  the  tribunate  (119  B.c.)  to  the  patronage  of  the  great  Roman  familj 
of  'ciie  Metelli.  But  though  a  genuine  son  of  the  people  his  tribunate  was 
uneventful.  It  was  as  a  soldier  and  not  as  a  politician  that  he  made  his  mark, 
and  it  was  liLs  position  as  a  soldier,  who  yet  was  not  a  noble,  that  gave  him 
his  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  The  crisis  which 
brought  him  to  the  front  was  not  a  domestic  one.  It  was  neither  an  agrarian 
reform,  nor  the  control  of  the  courts,  nor  even  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Italian 
allies,  but  a  question  of  foreign  policy  and  military  administration  which 
gave  the  popular  party  their  opportunity.  The  failure  of  the  senate  to  punish 
Jugurtha's  audacious  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Humidia,  and  the  suspicion 
that  their  acquiescence  had  been  purchased  by  Humidian  gold,  had  deeply  moved 
public '  feeling  in  Rome,  and  the  indignation  was  increased  by  the  disasters 
which  marked  the  opening  of  the  war  which  the  senate  had  at  last  been  forced 
to  declare.  In  110  G.  Mamilius,  a  tribune,  secured  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter  and  to  punish  the  guilty  persons. 
Two  years  later,  although  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  now  in  the  capable  hands 
of  C-  Metellus,  it  was  decided  to  run  a  popular  candidate  for  the  consulship  and 
to  give  him  the  command  in  Humidia.  Marius,  then  serving  as  a  legate  under 
Metellus,  was  selected.  He  was  triumphantly  elected,  and  although  the  senate 
had  determined  to  keep  Metellus  in  Africa,  and  had  assigned  other  provinces  to 
the  consuls,  the  people,  on  the  proposal  of  a  tribune,  cancelled  the  arrangement 
and  assigned  Numidia  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Marius.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  democratic  general  added  much  to  his  reputation  by  his  Humidian 
campaigns,  and  the  credit  for  the  capture  of  Jugurtha  in  106  B.c.  belonged 
mainly  to  his  future  rival,  Sulla.  Fortune,  however,  gave  him  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  distinction  and  the  people  a  fresh  occasion  for  displaying  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  For  forty  years  no  foreign  foe  had  arisen  formidable  enough  to 
threaten  seriously  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  capture  of  Jugurtha  witnessed  not  only  the  war  with  the  Italian 
allies  for  mastery  in  Italy,  but  the  conflict  with  the  Germans  in  the  west  and 
with  Mithridates  in  the  east.  One  result  of  both  was  the  addition  of  wide 
territories  to  the  empire.  Politically  the  consequences  were  as  important,  for 
the  crisis  in  both  cases  brought  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  administrative 
machinery,  and  justified  the  action  of  the  people  in  concentrating  wide  and  excep¬ 
tional  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  one  or  two  men  who  proved  then^elves 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  emergency.  The  overwhelming  political  predominance 
acquired  by  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  though  due  immediately  to  a  popular 
vote,  owed  still  more  to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  affairs  abroad  made  their 
services  indispensable  and  supphed  them  with  a  suitable  field  for  their  abiMties. 

Hot  since  the  old  days  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  Rome  been  so  seriously 
alarmed  as  she  was  by  the  march  southward  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons. 
Breaking  through  the  weakened  barrier  of  Celtic  tribes  wMch  still  extended 
alon»  the  Rhine  and  Danube  the  Germans  threatened  Italy  itself.  In  113  b.c. 
they^ defeated  the  consul  Cm  Papirius  Garbo  at  Horeia  in  Korioum,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  they  would  advance  into  Italy  through  the  open  eastern  gate 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alps,  which  admitted  so  many  invaders  in  after 
times.  But  they  advanced  no  farther,  and  when  they  reappeared  four  years 
later  it  was  far  to  the  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  a  portion  at  l^st 
of  the  Helvetii  joined  them.  One  Roman  general  after  another  was  defeated, 
until  in  105  B.c.  the  crowning  disaster  at  Arausio  (Orange)  seemed  to  place  not 
only  the  fertile  district*?  of  Southern  Ganl,  but  Italy  itself  at  their  mercy. 
In  their  alarm  the  people  turned  to  Marius  as  the  man  most  likely  to  retrieve 
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the  bluaders  of  a  succession  of  high-born  but  incompetent  generals.  The 
constitution  req^uired  that  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  should  present  himself 
in  person  in  Eonie.  Established  custom,  and  possibly  law,  prohibited  re-election 
to  the  consulship  until  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  But  in  104  Marius,  who 
was  in  Humidia,  was  nevertheless  elected  consul,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  103, 
102,  and  101.  The  democratic  general  justified  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
At  Aquae  Sextiae,  and  again  on  the  Eaudine  plain,  he  defeated  the  Germans  and 
saved  Rome  and  Italy  from  invasion.  For  the.  year  100  Marius  was  for  the 
sixth  time  elected  consul,  and  the  popular  leaders  evidently  considered  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  they  wo^d  reap  the  reward  of  the  support  which 
they  had  given  him.  But  their  own  violence  defeated  their  object,  and  Marius 
as  consul  was  obliged  to  protect  the  state  against  his  own  partisans.  Historically 
the  importance  of  these  few  years  is  quite  independent  of  the  ill-considered 
legislation  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  and  the 
foremost  popular  leader.  Their  real  significance  lies  in  the  alliance  now  first 
made  between  the  popular  party  and  the  great  soldier  of  the  day.  The 
exceptional  position  accorded  to  Marius  was  justified  by  the  needs  of  the 
empire,  but  it  was  a  condemnation  of  the  established  constitution.  Nor  in  the 
end  did  the  popular  party  gain  much  by  the  alliance.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
gradually  dropped  out  of  the  front  rank,  and  became  only  the  useful  henchmen 
of  this  or  that  military  leader,  and  military  questions,  the  distribution  of  great 
commands,  or  the  provision  of  lands  for  time-expired  soldiers,  tend  to  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  As  regards  Marius  himself,  his  defeat  of  the  Germans 
sufficed  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  from  which  not 
even  the  excesses  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life  could  oust  him.  Apart  from 
this,  his  most  important  work  was  directly  connected  with  the  proper  business 
of  liis  life,  soldiering.  The  innovations  introduced  by  him  in  the  method  of 
recruiting  the  legions,  and  in  their  internal  organisation,  were  probably  justified 
from  a  purely  militai^  point  of  view.  The  partial  substitution  of  voluntaiy 
enlistment  for -conscription  attracted  seasoned  soldiers,  or  at  least  men  anxious 
to  make  soldiering  a  profession,  and  it  was  still  more  certain  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  legion  was  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  three  lines  and  the 
substitution  of  the  cohort  as  the  military  unit.  “  But  both  changes  tended  to 
professionalise  the  Roman  army,  and  to  obliterate  the  last  traces  of  its  old 
character  as  a  civic  militia.  It  became  a  more  effective  instrument  for  war,  but 
an  instrument  dangerously  under  the  control  of  its  leader  for  the  time  being. 

Ten  years  after  the  deliverance  from  the  German  peril,  Rome  found  hemelf 
engaged  in  war  with  the  trusted  allies  whose  fidelity  and  courage  had  carried 
her  victoriously  through  the  great  wars  of  the  preceding  century.  The  Italian 
communities  had  long  ceased  to  resent  the  idea  of  absorption  into  the  Roman 
state.  Already  Roman  in  language,  dress,  and  habits,  and  sharing  to  the  full 
the  burdens^  of  empire,  they  keenly  felt  the  political  and  civil  disabilities  which 
their  exclusion  from  citizenship  entailed,  and  ardently  desired  admission  within 
the  pale.  During  the  last  forly  years  hopes  of  relief  had  been  raised  only  to  be 
disappointed.  l^Teither  M.  Fulvius,  nor  Gains  Gracchus,  nor  even  Marius,  who 
bj  birth  and  connections  was  as  much  Italian  as  Roman,  had  been  able  to  effect 
the  desired  change. 

Prominent  among  the  tribunes  of  the  year  91  B.c.  was  Marcus  Livius 
Drusus.  Like  the  Graecld  he  was  a  wealthy  and  popular  noble,  and  Iffie  his 
father  he  stood  politically  midway  between  the  popular  and  the  senatorial  parties, 
i'-  ollowmg  the  established  tradition  he  came  forward  with  a  varied  programme  of 
legislation :  an  agrarian  law,  probably  for  the  purchase  -'f  land  for  allotments  in 
Italy;  a  proposal  for  founding  colonies,  probably  bey'^nd  the  sea;  and,  a' more 
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.  manpr  a  Dvoposal  to  divide  the  control  of  the  courts  between  the 
andTe  eqnestmn  order-a  measure  provoked  by  the  recent  scandalous 
senate  ‘  5p  Rufe  for  extortion  in  Asia.  There  is  no  evidence 

oondwinatioii  o  •  ^,„icated  a  law  granting  citizenship  to  the  allies.  But 
that  Drusus  P  ,  aaitatine  vigorously,  and  Dnisus  was  believed  to  he 

the  alhes  A  fiction.  ^It  was  rumoured  that  the  Italians  were 

fully  m  ,  commission  was  appointed  to  try  those  suspected  of 

preparing  ®  excitement  was  increased  by  disorders  attendant  on  the 

encouraging  hm.  The  ®-^®"septemher  the  Ws  learnt  that  Drusns 
passing  of  ®rusus  laws.  The  news  was  the  signal 

had  been  murdered  as  enlist  have  been  lone  in  preparation.  By  the 

for  the  outbreak  f  ®  aid  southem  Italy 

commencement  o  -J  first  time  since  th©  days  of  Hannibal 

werein  waf  fL  rLlts  of  the  first  campaign  were  not 

Italy  was  the  theatre  otw  naaiority  on  both  sides  were  unwiUmg  to 

decisive,  and  it  is  any  X^fme  the  summer  of  89  Rome  had 

push  matters  to  extrem  .  .^gre  readily  accepted  by  a  large 

made  concessions  which,  as  the  carried  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

number  of Jtalmn  commun  ti^  ^  .^i^ad  the 

year  90,  offered  Roman  eXTrand  the  towns  of  Etruria.  A 

revolt,  such,  for  instoce,  piautia  -Papiria)  possibly  in  the  last 

second  law,  carried  by  wo  tribnn^  amid  loWnunity,  domiciled 

weeks  of  the  year,  enacted  tkat  ®ny  mem  t  ^ 

in  Italy,  might  obtain  ^^Calpurnm)  empowered  any  Roman  magistrate 
within  sixty  days.  desirwl  to  receive  it.  The  result  was 

in  the  field  to  grant  citizenship  to  aR  wbo^^^^^ 

»«  !»»•">  “» 

lUlians  ao  eanieatlj  Mvete^®  a  legae?  of  diatrmt  and 

But  »«.,  *.  «»•  «  ;  STptSi.SbS»t  .1  /addiaB.MM 

disturbance  tehmd  it ,  the  i  pr^  number  of  troops  raised  for  tte 

controversy  by  an  appea,!  to  arm  wa  tne  eomplication  was  created 

war  rendered  the  appeal  te  P ,  §  y.^,,  Pontus  was  already  ftmten- 

by  the  situation  m  the  East,  where  ^  Minor.  At  this  crisis  Sulpioius 

Sg  to  overthrow  Roman  "f 

Rufus,  a  tribune,came  forward  with  Qennans,  should 

iniportant  were  (1)  that  Marius  to  d^er^o^^^^  _ 

be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  cro  ^  thirty-five  tribes,  and  not 

franchised  Italians  ^  tribes  But  the  lessons  of  civil  war  had  b^n 

confined  to  eight  or  ten  ^ '  ^r,  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Sulpieius  fo^d 

learnt,  and  iii  one  of  the  gobsMb  from  putting  them  m 

an  opponent  who  was  restrain  y  been  a  significant  illustration  of  the 

Sie^^cceBsive  consukhips  of  M^^^J^^i^^rrefadually  drivi^  to  stafe 
direction  in  which  to  needs  in  88b.c.  to  his_  totatorstap  m 
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city.  This  daring  violation  of  the  law  was  for  the  moment  successful.  Sulla’s 
opponents  fled,  and  Sulla  himself  was  able,  after  holding  the  consular  election 
for  87  B.C.,  to  start  for  the  East.  But  no  single  event  was  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  internecine  conflicts  which  distracted  Italy  during  the  next 
six  years,  and  fatally  weakened  the  whole  fabric  of  the  republican  government 
and  of  Italian  society.  Into  the  details  of  these  conflicts  we  cannot  enter  here. 
To  the  challenge  given  by  Sulla,  Cinna  and  Marius  replied  in  the  same  spirit. 
For  the  second  time  a  Eoman  army  led  by  a  consul  forced  its  way  into  Eome, 
and  the  Forum  ran  with  blood.  But  Marius’s  triumph  was  short-lived.  He  was 
elected  consul  for  the  seventh  time  for  the  year  86,  but  died  \,ithin  a  fortnight 
after  he  had  entered  upon  office.  For  the  next  three  years,  and  until  he  w^as 
murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  Cinna  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Eome.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  had  any  definite  policy,  or  indeed  any  aim  beyond  that  of 
securing  his  position  in  anticipation  of  Sulla’s  return  from  Asia.  His  leading 
opponents  were  slain  or  driven  from  Eome  to  take  refuge  with  Sulla.  He 
collected  troops  and  even  a  fleet,  and  he  endeavoured  to  attach  to  his  side  the 
newly  enfranchised  Italians.  The  only  permanent  achievement  of  these 
years  of  lawless  rule  was  the  enrolment  of  the  new  citizens  on  the  register 
of  the  tribes,  a  work  which  in  all  probability  was  carried  out  by  the  censors 
of  86  B.c. 

Scarcely  less  characteristic  of  the  constitutional  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and 
also  of  the  dangerously  independent  authority  of  a  general  in  command  of  legions, 
is  the  record  of  Sulla’s  doings  in  Greece  and  Asia.  Secure  in  the  attachment  of 
his  soldiers,  he  calmly  ignored  the  fact  that  he  had  been  superseded  in  his 
command-  His  first  successor,  L.  Valerius  Flacciis,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
legate  Fimbria  at  Hicomedia,  and  two  years  later  Fimbria,  deserted  by  his 
soldiers,  committed  suicide.  But  though  destitute  of  legal  authority,  Sulla 
waged  a  successful  war  against  Mithridates,  and  finally,  in  85-84,  he  not  only 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king,  which  restored  to  Eome  the  hegemony  in  Asia 
Minor  which  she  had  temporarily  lost,  but  resettled  with  a  high  hand  the 
affairs  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

In  the  spring  of  83  Sulla  landed  at  Brindisi  with  a  formidable  force  of 
seasoned  troops  ready  to  follow  where  he  led.  For  the  third  time  in  tlie  space 
of  eight  years  Italy  was  the  scene  of  a  civil  war.  But  the  contest  was  an  un¬ 
equal  one,  and  not  even  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
could  arrest  Sulla’s  victorious  advance.  On  November  1st,  82,  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Samnites  outside  the  Coiline  gate  of  Eome  left  Sulla  absolute 
master  of  the  situation.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  created  dictator, 
the  first  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  with  powers  ampler  than  had  ever 
been  given  to  any  Eoman  citizen  since  the  republic  began.  It  was  for  him  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  ten  years  of  ruthless  civil  war,  to  re-establish 
orderly  government,  to  restore  confidence,  and  guard  as  far  as  might  be  against 
any  recurrence  of  Lhe  anarchy  which  had  brought  the  Eoman  state  to  the  brink 
of  disruption.  Sulla  acted  as  all  that  was  known  of  his  previous  career  made  it 
Ekely  that  he  would.  His  proved  courage,  resolution,  and  capacity  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  he  would  rule  with  a  strong  hand.  Unfortunately,  it  was  scarcely 
less  certain  that  he  would  exhibit  a  callous  indifference  to  suffering,  absolute  un- 
serupulousness  in  removing  all  obstacles  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  a  revengeful¬ 
ness  towards  opponents  as  bitter  as  that  which  animated  Marius  and  more 
terrible  in  its  deliberate  thoroughness.  His  treatment  of  Achaia  and  the 
province  of  Asia  had  been  bad  enough,  but  far  worse  in  the  legacy  of  bitterness 
which  it  left  behind  it,  was  the  laying  waste  of  Samni;  m  and  Lucania,  and  the 
destruction  of  Prajneste.  The  fitting  sequel  to  these  barbarities  was  the 
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massacre  of  the  prisoners  after  the  victory  at  the  CoUine  gate,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  proscriptions  and  confiscations  which  followea. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  Sulla  alone  responsible  for  the  worst  features 
in  the  condition  of  Italy  as  described  by  Cicero,  the  wasted  lands,  the  im¬ 
poverished  peasantry,  the  restless  and  turbulent  soldiery  and  slaves,  or  even 
the  widespread  and  sullen  discontent  which  gave  some  chance  of  success  to 
desperate  ventures  such  as  that  of  Catiline.  But  that  Ms  ^hcy  aggravated 
instead  of  diminishing  these  evils  can  scarcely  be  denied.  It  is  ®My  to 
understand  how  a  man  of  SuUa’s  capacity  should  have  so  signally  failed  to 
gi-asp  the  political  problems  that  awaited  solution  at  hia  han^.  Whether  it  was 
IhorMsierhtedness,  or  cynical  indifference  to  all  but  immediate  necessities,  or 
whether^s  is  most  probable,  he  was  misled  by  party 
iudices  of  his  earlier  hfe,  cannot  be  determined.  That  he  should  have  based 
ids  scheme  of  political  reconstruction  on  the 
government,  under  which  Rome  had  won  her  ^p^,  and  of 
aU  his  life  a  supporter,  was  natural  enough  J  ?  A  study 

no  nrecautions  against  the  most  serious  danger  which  threatened  it.  A  study 
of  Sulla’s  legislation  compels  the  conclusion  that  he  regarded  the  tribunate  of 
tL  S  ^  the  real  enLy  to  be  crushed.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  d 
this  maffistraev  could  be  reduced  to  its  originally  modest  proportions  all  woMd 
‘^w?U®  K^quently  enacted  that  the'tribune’s  right  of  imtoting  lepsla- 

tion  provided  only  Ae  most  m^ff  t  ^  suteesshd  soldier 

w»w!.c »» M 

thm  .  TOj  to  »»•  commfnl  !»•  J«*>™  V 

ception  the  rest  of  bulla  s  ,  TThfloifitracies  were  to  be  taken  was  no 

which  he  legalised  the  order  ambitious  citizen,  hut  it  only 

doubt  intended  game  may  be  said  of  the  prohibition 

legalised  the  established  ^  ^  within  ten  years,  a  revival  we  are  told  of 
alainst  /.^/^^.int  w^^^  ?‘v/^u*ators  a  legal  right  to 

an  ancient  law,  and  or  the  enact  ^  c^SotP  after  their  year  of  office, 

be  made  senators  ^e  firet  ^  r^anised  and  extended  the  system  of 

But  the  senes  of  laws  by  wnicn  ne  rw  g,  -  reform  of  lasting  import- 

permanent  courts  A^f^annHed  in  149  B-C-  ^  extortion  of 

ance.  The  system  had  officials  Before  81  B.o.  it  had  apparently 
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addition  courts  for  all  the  main  categories  of  crime.  The  service  which  Sulla 
thus  rendered  to  the  criminal  laws  of  Eome  was  a  real  one— -though  it  has  been 
obscured  by  the  abuses  which  for  a  time  disgraced  the  administration  of  juadce 
in  such  courts,  as  those  of  extortion,  where  political  considerations  were  apt  to 
enter  too  largely  into  the  case. 

In  79  „B.c.  Sulla  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  an  act  which  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  stigmatised  as  a  piece  of  foUy,  and  the  merits  of  which  became  a  stock 
theme  of  debate  in  the  rhetorical  schools.  In  the  next  year  he  died,  and  the 
strong  hand  which  had  kept  Rome  and  Italy  quiet,  if  not  contented;  was  removed. 
The  effects  of  the  “  Sullaii  domination,”  as  it  was  called,  and  of  the  internecine 
conflicts  which  preceded  it,  are  written  large  on  the  history  of  the  next  thirty 
years.  The  rising  of  Spartacus  (73-71  B.c.)  and  the  Catilinarian  outbreak 
(G3  B.c.)  w-ere  significant  illustrations  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  forces  of 
social  disorder  existing  in  Italy.  The  personal  ambition  of  individuals  was  less 
than  ever  restrained  by  loyalty  to  the  constitution.  Pompey’s  phrase,  “  Sulla 
could  do  it,  shall  not  I  be  able  to  do  it  ?  ”  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  many. 
The  legions,  efficient  as  they  were  for  war  and  foreign  conquest,  were  ready 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  any  aspiring  soldier,  and  were  a  danger  rather  than 
a  protection  to  the  Government.  Finally,  the  support  which  the  republic  might 
have  found  in  the  mass  of  the  newly  enfranchised  Italians,  the  “  homines  boni 
et  iocupletes  ”  of  Cicero,  was  impaired  by  the  apathy  with  which  they  regarded 
a  political  system  which  had  long  refused  them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
which  when  forced  to  grant  these,  provided  no  adequate  facilities  for  their 
exercise.  The  provincials  had  even  less  reason  to  love  the  names  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Eome,  while  the  great  military  achievements  of  this  period  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  credit,  not  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  two  or  three  men  whom 
they  had  raised  to  an  imrepiiblican  height  of  greatness.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  a  soeiec}  in  decadence  or  decay  like  the  Eoman  society  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  a.d.  Tliere  was  no  lack  of  military  spirit,  as  Cmsar’s  campaigns 
sufficiently  show.  There  was  energy  and  activity  in  abundance  in  literature, 
in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  various  lines  of  Eoman  money-making.  But  every¬ 
where  there  was  a  lack  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  The  senator,  the  man 
of  business,  the  legionary,  were  all  alike  feverishly  anxious  to  advance  their  own 
interests  or  ambitions,  unrestrained  by  regard  for  the  constitution  or  the  public 
good.  The  influence  of  the  old  traditions,  beliefs,  and  habits  which  had  been 
weakened  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  Eome  in  tfie  previous  century,  had  been 
shattered  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  interest  of  this 
period  centres  in  the  careers  of  three  men,  Cnsens  Pompeius,  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  and  Cains  Julius  Caesar;  for  Marcus  Crassiis,  though  closely  associated 
with  them,  stands  on  a  much  lower  level  of  historical  importance. 

Sulla,  as  has  been  said,  seems  to  have  believed  that  in  silencing  the  tiibiinate 
he  had  removed  the  most  serious  danger  to  senatorial  government.  The  career 
of  Pompey  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  mistaken  the  belief  was.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  had  on  his  own  authority  raised  a  force  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  three  legions  in  Picenum,  where  his  father,  the  consul  of  89,  had  wide 
connections  and  great  influence,  and  actively  supported  the  Siillan  cause,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Two  years  later  (81  b.c.),  though  only  a 
Eoman  knight  who  had  held  no  magistracy,  he  was  granted  a  triumph.  In  78  he 
was  employed  in  suppressing  the  abortive  attempt  at  revolution  made  by  M. 
^miliiis  Lepidus.  In  77,  though  barely  of  age  even  for  the  qiuestorship,  he 
was  sent  to  Spain  with  consular  imperium  to  take  charge  of  the  w^ar  against 
Sertorius.  In  71  B.c.  he  returned  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions 
to  claim  a  second  triumph  and  the  consulship.  A  promise,  that  he  would 
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remove  the  restriotions  imposed  by  Sulla  on  the  tribunate,  easOy  secured  the  co- 

operation  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  elected  consul  together  with  Marcus 
CrSssus,  the  conqueror  of  Spartacus,  and  on  the  day  before  he  entered  upon 
office  he  celebrated  his  triumph.  So  starthng  a  departure  from  constitutional 
law  and  usage  excited  comment  and  alarm  even  in  a  society  whmh  was  growing 
accustomed  to  see  the  “  toga  give  way  to  arms.”  Sulla’s  law  fixmg  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  magistracies  had  only  been  in  force  for  ten  years,  when  a 
simple  Koman  knight,  not  yet  thirty,  and  who  had  never  been  either  quaastor  or 
prffitor,  forced  his  way  to  the  consulship  hy  sheer  weight  of  military  pccess. 
At  the  revision  of  the  knights  in  71  men  saw  the  consul-designate  heading  the 
procession  of  knights  past  the  censors’  chairs,  and  a  few  weeks  kter,  though  still 
only  a  knkht,  borne  through  the  streets  of  Borne  in  triumph.  On  January  1  70, 
the  sehate°met  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul  who  had  never  been  a^nator, 
and  to  whom  the  rules  of  senatorial  procedure  were  a  sealed  book,  ihe  new 
consul  kept  his  faith  mth  the  popular  party,  and  the  tribumcmn  power  was 
restored  in  full.  But  this  act  of  Pompey’s  did  not  deal  nearly  so  deadly  a  blow 
at  the  senatorial  government  which  Sulk  had  re-established  as  ^  own  election 
to  the  consulship.  The  restored  tribunate  was  a  useful  ally  in  assisting 
ambitious  soldiers  to  obtain  what  they  wanted  ana  in  harassing  their  oponents, 
hut  it  was  nothing  more.  The  consulship  only  lasted  a  year,  until 

after  ten  years  had  been  made  illegal,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Pompey,  who 
liked  nor  understood  politics,  wished  for  a  continuance  of  official  duties  m  Borne. 
But  he  disliked  even  more  the  prospect  of  living  in  Borne,  or  even  in  ins 
country  house,  as  a  private  person.  He  was  already  in  the  cnfficu^y  fores^^n 
by  Amtotle,  of  being  an  overgrown  great  man  in  a  small  state,  and  hm  constitu¬ 
tional  dislike  for  the  jostling  crowds  in  the  Forum  and  the 
Boman  political  life,  increased  his  desire  for  some  ampler  and  freer  ^sition. 
Fortunately  for  him,  as  for  Marius  before  Mm,  the  wide  held  of  the  empire  gave 

^“Krac^in'tCMediterranean  was  no  new  thing,  but  none  of  their  predwes- 
sors— Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  or  Hlyrian— had  ever  earned  mattere^ith  m  h  ^ 
a  hand  as  the  CiUoian  corsairs  who  were  now  the 

From  their  harbours  on  the  CiUoian  coasts  their  g^eys  ^led  the  Medite^^n 

as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  ^-gomg^^^^ 

was  destroyed,  and  not  only  the  seaport  towns  of  ^la  Mmor.hut 
and  even  4ie  Appian  Way  itself,  were  exposed  to  their  raids,  ttat  ^me  haa 
not  suffered  more  severely  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
the  transport  of  troops  and  for  oommumcation  with  toth  her  W^tem  and 
Eastern  provinces  on  the  land  routes.  How,  however,  her  o^n  supphes  horn 
across  tlm  sea  were  threatened,  and  public  opmion  demanded  that  ene^tm 
m^res  should  be 'taken.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
introduced  and  carried  in  67  by  the  tribune  Aulus  Gabmius.  ^ 

what  the  situation  required,  hut  they  gave  Pom^y  poweis  sueh  as  M  “®^r 
before  been  given  to  Sy  citizen.  He  was  invested  i^th  the  supreme  co^and 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  its  coasts  for  fifty  mles  mto 
governors  of  pinvincea  were  subordinated  to  him,  and  they  as  well  as  aR  k  ^ 
Ks  7nd  S  subject  to  or  inaUiance  with  Rome  were  to  render  him 
Lsistoee  He  was  granted  no  less  than  twenty-five  legates,  aU  of 
rank  and’ authority,  120,000  legionaries,  4000  cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  2/0  shipa 
thS7We  poweJ  Pompey  promptly 

ajmeu  wiwi  it,  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  again  to 
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The  war  in  the  East,  which  had  burst  out  afresh  after  Sulla’s  death,  still  dragged 
on,  and  the  Roman  men  of  business  in  particular,  who  had  large  interests  in  Asia 
Minor,  were  clamouring  for  vigorous  measures.  In  66  B.C.,  while  Pompey  was/  in 
Cilicia,  the  Maniiian  law  was  carried,  giving  him  command  against  Mithridates, 
and  with  it  the  control  of  Roman  provinces  and  interests  in  the  near  East. 
The  work  accomplished  by  Pompey  in  these  regions  during  the  next  three 
years  not  only  deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  Roman  public,  but 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  course  of  events  during  the  next  half 
century.  As  military  achievements,  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  of  his  son- 
in-law  Tigranes  cannot  rank  with  Cassar’s  conquest  of  Gaul ;  nor  was  Pompey 
as  skilful  as  his  younger  rival  in  turning  his  successes  to  political  account  at 
home.  But  he  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  even  contemplated  reaching  the  Arabian  Gulf.  He  reorganised  Roman  rule 
in  Bithynia  and  in  Western  Pontus,  and  added  Syria  to  the  list  of  Roman 
provinces.  The  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  thus  effected 
materially  altered  the  situation  in  the  East.  The  last  relics  of  Seleucid  rule 
were  swept  away,  and  Rome  as  the  suzerain  of  anterior  Asia  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  comparatively  new  empire  of  Parthia,  whose  kings  revived  for 
their  own  benefit  the  claims  of  the  Seleucids  to  be  the  lords  of  Asia,  and  to  be 
styled  '‘King  of  kings.”  A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  regions  was 
opened,  and  the  effects  on  Roman  politics  were  scarcely  less  noticeable.  The 
eastern  provinces,  “the  provinces  beyond  the  sea,”  together  with  the  kings, 
princes,  and  chiefs,  great  and  small,  who  now  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of 
Rome,  became  an  important  factor  in  the  calculations  of  aspirants  to  political 
power.  It  became  possible  to  pit  the  East,  with  its  seaports  and  ships,  its  horse¬ 
men  and  archers,  and  its  wealth,  against  the  West,  and  it  wms  on  the  East  that 
Pompey  first,  and  after  him  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and,  finally,  Mark  Antony,  relied. 

In  the  spring  of  62  Pompey  left  Asia,  and,  travelling  in  the  leisurely  state 
which  he  love'd,  reached  Italy  in  the  late  autumn  of  that  year,  only  to  realise  for 
the  third  time  the  incompatibility  between  the  great  position  he  had  held  and 
the  conditions  of  political  life  in  Romo.  For  si;£  years  he  had  been  the  virtual 
ruler  of  one-half  of  the  empire-;  he  had  disposed  of  vast  forces  by  land  and  sea. 
He  had  put  down  and  set  up  kings,  annexed  provinces,  founded  cities,  and  given 
laws  to  the  provincials  of  Asia  Minor.  Everywhere  he  had  been  hailed  as  a  king 
and  a  god,  altars  had  smoked  and  temples  had  been  raised  in  his  honour.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  seems  to  have  harboured  no  thought  of  abusing  this  position, 
or  of  turning  the  arms  of  his  legions  against  Rome,  The  fears  entertained  in 
the  city  on  this  head  were  at  once  allayed,  when  on  landing  at  Brindisi  he 
disbanded  his  army.  Even  the  splendour  of  the  triumph  which  he  celebrated  in 
September  61  served  only  to  accentuate  the  contrast  between  the  greatness  of 
the  position  he  had  held  and  the  private  station  to  which  he  now  descended. 
Her  did  it  help  to  ease  his  nervoiw  sense  of  his  own  dignity  that  he  had  still  to 
obtain  a  formal  ratification  of  his  acts  in  the  East,  and  some  provision  of  land 
and  money  for  his  discharged  soldiers.  Pompey  found  himself  obliged  to  turn 
for  aid  to  the  politicians,  and  it  is  clear  from  Cicero’s  letters  that  he  was  at  some 
loss  to  know  in  what  quarter  he  would  find  the  most  useful  allies. 

For  during  his  absence  many  things  had  happened.  Foremost  among  them 
was  the  rise  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Cains  Julius  C^sar.  Ctesar’s 
hereditary  claims  to  the  leadership  of  the  popular  party,  as  the  nephew  of 
Marius  and  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  had  been  strengthened  by  his  own  daring, 
ability,  and  dexterity.  His  high  birth,  his  splendid  gifts,  and  his  personai 
charm  already  dazzled  and  delighted  his  contemporaries,  while  his  evident 
ambition  was  beginning  to  remind  the  more  conservative  of  Sulla’s  prophecy 
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that  in  Ciesar  were  "many  Marii.”  He  had  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunioian  power;  he  had  championed  the  oanse  of  the 
ohilfiren  of  the  proscribed,  and  had  supported  the  claim  of  the  Transpadanes  to 
the  full  right  of  Homan  citizenship.  He  was  further  credited  with  havmg  m 
63  B  0  promoted  the  agrarian  law  of  Kullus  in  order  to  secure  for  hinwelf  au 
important  position  as' one  of  the  ten  agrarian  coniimssionera.  But  Cffisars 
poUtical  position  had  been  for  the  time  endanpfered  by  the  Catihnanan  con- 
miraoy  Hatiline,  with  all  his  desperate  courage,  was  only  rendered  foldable 
by  the  amount  of  discontent  which  was  smouldering  m  Italy  and  wtach  any 
spark  might  light  up  into  flames.  Following  aS  it  M  at  an  mteml  of  only 
tL  years  on  the  rising  of  Spartacus  the  conspiracy  suddenly  revealed  to  Italian 
s^ietT  how  near  it  stood  to  revolution.  The  senators,  the  harness  men, 
the  rLpectable  bourgeoisie  of  the  country  towns,  were  thoroughly  atoed 
That  cisar  was  an  accomplice  of  Catiline’s  is  utterly  improbable ;  ^  ^ 

popular  leader,  he  was  known  to  have  ambitions,  he  Imd  been  at  one  tme  a 
patron  if  not  a  friend  of  Catiline,  and  in  the  famous  debate  m  the  senate  on  the 
runXenro?  the  Catilinarians.  he  had  boldly  upheld  the  pop^^  ^e  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  right  of  appeal.  He  was,  therefore,  in  many  quarters  a 
SspeTt  X,ld  care  had  beeftaken  to  represent  him  to  Pompey  as  at  on^ 
drgerorto  the  state  and  no  good  friend  to  Pompey  himseU.  Moreover,  when 
Pompey  reached  Home  Caesar  was  away  m  propraetor  m  , 

Among  those  who  were  ready  to  guide  Pompey  aright  m  the  and 

unfamiliar  field  of  Roman  politics  was  Marcus  Tulhus  Cicero,  who  as  consul  in 
esX  “  savcXe  state”  fmm  Catiline.  The  fellow-countryman  of  Man^,  to 

mS  outtid.  th.  lud.  ol  th.  ”“V  .’SllSZS 

hK’tohto  a  powS  in  the  courts' even  before  his  triumphant  denunciation 
S  He  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  biminess  men,  whose  ^ok™ 

Sri; 

sriisrn 'r  is 

men,  by  refusing  to  allow  a  revision  rf  the  Catiline’s  friends 

tithes  of  the  provinM  of  Asia.  constitution  for  unconstitutional 

meditated  attacking  Cicero,  the  saviour  of  the  cmstituaon,  lor 

conduct  in  putting  the  Catilmanans  to  death  consulship  decided 

At  this  junXe  Csesar’s  return  from  as 

the  fortune  of  the  day.  found  the  ally  he  needed;  Gcero 

he  was  by  the  wealth  of  Crassus,  he  had  at  last  tomd  tne^y^^^^ 

was  discarded,  and  the  famom  walition  7  the  year  59 

S‘S^T5S?a“1Sit.i7.  S..  -a.  a»-d  of .  ^ 
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tribune  and  the  support  of  Pompey,  the  senate’s  arrangement  was  set  aside,  and 
by  the  Vatinian  law  Caesar  was  given  Cisalpine  Ga’d  and  Illyricum  for  five  years, 
while  the  senate,  making  the  best  of  a  hard  necessity,  added  Transalpine  'Gaul 
as  well.  On  his  side  Caesar  secured  the  ratification  of  Pompey’s  acts  in  Asia, 
and  carried  with  a  high  hand  an  agrarian  law  for  the  allotment  of  lands.  Cicero 
realised  to  the  full  the  completeness  of  his  defeat,  and  foresaw  correctly  that 
the  attack  on  himself  w’^ould  not  be  long  delayed.  P.  Clodius,  a  protdg^  of 
Cgesar,  had  been  elected  tribune  for  58.  In  the  absence  of  his  patron,  who  had 
hurried  to  his  province,  and  encouraged  by  Pompey’s  political  incapacity,  he 
played  the  master  in  Eome.  Cicero  was  driven  into  exile  as  the  author  of  the 
summary  execution  of  the  CatiHnarians ;  cf  the  other  short-lived  Clodian  laws 
for  restricting  the  censor’s  right  of  censure,  for  restoring  the  political  clubs,  and 
improving  the  status  of  freedmen,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
as  showing  how  firmly  the  precedent  was  established,  that  Clodius  took  care  to 
reward  the  consuls  of  58  for  their  support  by  assigning  to  them  two  important 
provinces,  Macedonia  and  Syria. 

With  the  end  of  Clodius’s  tribunate  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  Alarmed 
at  Clodius’s  excesses,  and  nervously  anxious  to  escape  from  his  undignified 
inactivity  in  Eome,  Pompey  bestirred  himself  and  procured  Cicero’s  recall  from 
exile.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  welcome  which  greeted  Cicero  on 
his  return  was  genuine,  and  his  hopes  that  the  cause  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  as  he  understood  it,  was  in  the  ascendant,  were  confirmed  by  the  acquittal 
of  Sestius  in  57.  But  neither  in  Pompey,  who  now  as  always  desired  only  a 
command,  nor  in  a  senate  distracted  by  conflicting  ambitions  and  interests,  nor 
even  among  the  men  of  business,  could  be  find  stable  support  for  his  policy.  In 
56  the  celebrated  conference  at  Luca  dashed  his  hopes  to  the  ground.  The 
eoahtion  regained  its  complete  control  of  affairs ;  Csesar’s  command  was  pro¬ 
longed  for  a  second  term  of  five  years,  while  Pompey  was  given  Spain,  and 
Crassus  Syria  for  the  same  period.  The  “domination  of  individuals”  over 
the  republic  seemed  complete,  and  Cicero  realised  that  resistance  was  vain. 
His  remaining  hope  seems  to  have  been  that  even  now  Pompey,  who  showed 
no  eagerness  to  take  up  his  Spanish  command,  might  be  retained  as  the  defender 
of  constitutional  government  even  at  the  price  of  according  him  some  dignified 
and  extraordinary  position  of  primacy.  And  in  fact  the  course  of  events  seemed, 
in  the  view  of  others  besides  Cicero,  to  favour  this  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  death  in  54  of  Julia,  Pompey’s  wife  and  Caesar’s  daughter,  and  the  defeat 
and  death  in  53  of  Crassus  at  Caithae,  materially  altered  the  outlook.  Caesar’s 
command  was  nearing  its  close,  and  if  Pompey  could  be  detached  from  Caesar  all 
might  yet  go  well  Affairs  in  Eome,  too,  seemed  to  encourage  the  idea,  by  forcing 
upon  Pompey  the  dignified  role  of  “  saviour  of  society,”  a  part  which  flattered  his 
vanity  without  wounding  his  political  conscience.  The  widespread  corruption, 
the  daily  scenes  of  violence,  the  general  lawlessness  which  disgraced  the  city, 
filled  all  respectable  citizens  with  alarm.  The  ordinary  magistrates  were  power¬ 
less,  and  nothing  hut  the  continued  presence  of  Pompey  near  Eome  gave  any 
confidence.  Eumours  were  rife  that  he  would  be  made  dictator,  and  in  the  end 
he  was  elected  sole  consul  for  the  year  52  b.c.,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his 
Spanish  comnoand. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Pompey  had  any  deliberate  intention  of  forcing  on  a 
rupture  with  Csesar,  and  he  is  said  to  have  scouted  the  suggestion  that  Caesar 
would  venture  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  It  is  probable  also  that  Caesar’s 
opponents  in  the  senate  underrated  Caesar’s  ability  and  influence,  and  shared 
Pompey’s  belief  in  his  own  impregnable  position.  Pompey  was  still  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Eoman  public  the  invincible  captain,  and  bis  exploits  impressed  tbe 
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popular  imaginatioa  far  more  than  the  ill-understood  campaigns  against  the 
barbarous  Gauls  which  Csesar  had  been  waging  since  58.  In  any  case  Pompey 
was^duced  to  take  steps  which  brought  him,  almost  involuntarily,  into 
antegonism  with  Csesar.  It  may  have  been  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  that  men  should  not  be  able  to  pass  directly  from  the 
consulship  or  prsetorship  to  a  provincial  command,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  agree 
with  Cse^r  that  the  law  of  52,  requiring  a  five  years’  interval,  gave  his  enemies 
in  the  senate  a  weapon  which  could  be  used  to  nis  disadvantage.  lor  Ms 
opponents  now  raised  the  question  of  Osesar’s  recall  and  the  appointment  of  a 
successor.  They  insisted  that  he  should  be  superseded  the_  moment  that  his 
term  of  command  legally  expired  on  March  1,  49,  with  the  intention,  we  m^ 
assume,  of  bringing  a  prosecution  against  him  m  some  cnmmal  court  which, 
whateve-  its  issue,  would  prevent  his  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  at  the  elections  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  C®sar  protested  that 
he  was  being  unfairly  treated  since,  but  for  the  law  of  52,  he  could  not  have 
been  superseded  until  the  end  of  49,  when  one  of  the  consuls  of  that  year  would 
have  been  free  to  take  over  his  command.  He  also  alleged  that  permission  had 
been  actually  given  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship  without  eo^g  m  person  to 
Home  so  that  he  would  enter  on  his  second  consulship  immediately  on  leavmg 
Gaul 'and  thus  avoid  the  dangerous  break  in  his  official  career  of  which  his 
enem’ies  hoped  to  take  advantage.  It  was  unfortunate  m  the  mtereats  of  p^ 
that  an  incidental  result  of  the  law  of  52  had  been  to  send  Cicero,  much  agaiMt 
his  will,  to  govern  the  remote  province  of  Cilicia.  Pompey  was  thus  left 
without  his  guidauce.  Csesar’s  enemies  would  hear  of  no  compro^,  nor  were 
CWs  most  prominent  advocates  in  the  senate,  the  tribunes  Mark  ^tony  and 
the  younger  Curio,  anything  hut  able  and  reckless  adyentoers  who  hadnottog 
to  iMe  and  much  to  gain  by  forcmg  matters  to  a  cMis.  ,“2 

fident  in  his  own  strength,  either  could  not  or  woirid  not  see  the 
Zrly  two  years  of  discussion,  on  January  1,  49,  letters  were  read  m  the  senate 
from  Ccesar  proposing  a  compromise.  The  consuls,  however,  refns^  to  teke 
the  sense  of  the^ senate  upon  them.  C®sar  was  ordered  to  ffisband  his  Regions 
on  pain  of  outlawry.  Antony  and  Curio  were  ejected  from  the  senate,  only  to 
appeal  to  Csesar  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  tnbunat^  Pompey  stdl 
prLonsul  of  Spain,  was  requested,  in  the  old  p^eoloCT.to  take  care  that  tte 
republic  suffered  no  harm,  and  though  for  form  s  sake  the  consuls  an^d  prators 

wL  associated  with  him,  it  was  on  the  great  I9  B^he^croIS 

placed.  Csesar  hesitated  no  longer.  In  the  middle  of  January  49  B.c.  he  crosse 

the  Kubicon,  and  the  great  civil  war  began. 

Tt  was  not  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  as  SnUa  had  f^red,  but  tiie  pro 
consulate  and  the  legions  behind  it  which  struck  the  fatal  blow  at  repubton 
TYinnf  "Rnt-h  had  ffi'own  in  importance  with  the  growth  of  the  empire. 
They  were  indispensable  to  its  existence,  hut  at  the  same  time  th^  both  l^came, 
as  tLTdeveS^^^^  incompatible  with  the  established  coHstitution 

So  iS  indeed  Ts  ™sub  were  numerous  and  frequently  changed,  and  the 
leaions^ere  compoLi  of  substantial  citizens  loyal  to  the  state  and  anxioim  to 
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proconsulate  and  the  army  stood  out  as  the  two  effective  institutions  in  tlie 
empire.  Nor.  as  Cicero  mournfully  confesses,  could  the  old  constitution  anneal 
success  to  the  patriotism  of  any  class.  The  Italians  were 
indifferent,  the  men  of  business  scarcely  less  so,  while  the  senatorial  nobilitv 
though  they  resented  the  individual  predominance  of  any  one  citizen  valued  the 
repubUo  only  in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  their  own  class  interests  and  ambitions 
that  there  were  some  genuine  republicans  ^  the  type  of  Cioei-o  or  Cato  is 
undeniable,  but  the  eml  war  which  broke  out  in  49  was  not  so  much  a  conflict 
between  Caesar  and  the  republic,  as  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey,— a  struevle  for 
primacy  between  two  rivals,  equally  anxious,  as  Cicero  confesses,  to  rule  and 
equally  indiSk-ent  to  the  constitutional  principles  which  Cicero  held  dear 
'  ^  lusi  de  principatu  quaesitum  ”  (Tacitus,  jSisi.  2.  38). 

Cicero’s  letters  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  supply  abundant  proof  of  the 
blind  behef  generaUy  felt  in  Pompey’s  invincibility,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
even  experienced  statesmen  underrated  Cmsar’s  ability  and  misconceived  his 
aims.  That  ^he  was  able  to  withdraw  himself  and  his  best  legions  from  the 

A  ew  Gaul  without  provoking  an  instant  rising  among  the  high-spirited  clams 
wnich  had  so  recently  been  m  arms  against  him,  proved  that  he  was  more  than 
a  STOoesstul  soldier.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  now  realised,  provided  its  proconsul 
with  a  recruiting  ground,  and  a  base  of  operations  so  dangerously  near  to  Italv 
with  Its  increasingly  unwarlike  population  and  defenceless  towns,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Augustus  closed  the  existence  of  the  province  and  incorporated 
It  \wth  Italy.  Caesars  promptitude  of  movement  astounded  Cicero,  while  his 
moderation  and  clemency  came  as  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  the  respectable 
classes  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  see  in  Cssar  only  a  reckless  dem  - 
gogue  ot  the  Catilmarian  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Pompey  was 
actuaLy  m  flight,  with  his  tram  of  magistrates  and  senators,  to  Brindisi  first  of 
*0  Epirus,  intending,  it  was  said,  to  rally  round 
him  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  to  collect  a  fleet,  and  to  starve  Italy  into  sub¬ 
mission.  Pompey  s  abandonment  of  Italy  was  a  strategical  necessity,  since  he 
penmsula  which  could  stand  for  a  moment  against  Cmsai-’s 
legions ,  but  it  shocked  public  opmion,  and  encouraged  the  feeling  which  Cicero 
declares^  to  have  spread  through  a  world  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  omens  that 

rESp*  T'E**  p°^*'  brought  two  advantages,  the  possesion 

of  Rome,  and  with  Rome  of  the  seat  of  government  and  the  machinerv  of 

Ef  Italy^’^^*'°“’  addition  the  position  of  a  defender  and  not  an  invader 

_Of  the  course  of  the  civil  war  only  a  brief  outline  can  be  given  here 

■’eE-CT^bed  W  “master  of  Italy,”  as  one  oAis  legates 

^.e-,crmed  hmi.  He  resolved  next  to  secure  the  western  provinces  before 
auvanomg  eastward  against  Pompey.  Gaul  was  already  his,  with  the  eLeption 
01  Massiha,  which  m  an  evil  hour  for  herself  declared  for  Pompey.  But  the  two 
bpams  were  1  ompey  s  provinces,  held  for  him  by  capable  legates,  and  to  secure 
these  provinces  was  essential.  By  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  49  the  work  was 
WOP  ;■  Petoius  were  crushed  in  hither  Spain,  and  their  defeat 

TP-  the  surrender  of  the  further  province.  On  his  way  back  Csesar 

recen^d  he  submission  of  Massilia.  Early  in  January  48  B.c  hi  ™dX 
Pompey.  The  decisive  battle  of  Pharsalus,  fought  like  those 
by  thTS  al^dS  oTp^®  border-land  between  East  and  Wes®  wks  followed 

adherente  ^The  at  submission  of  many  of  his  leading 

anerents.  The  so-^Ued  Alexandrine  war,  and  the  campaign  against  Pharnaces 
m  Asia  Minor  which  occupied  Csesar  until  late  in  47  B.a  m t  In  end  to  Imed 
resistance  in  that  quarter.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  experience  of  tht 
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East,  and  still  more  the  weeks  spent  in  Egypt  in  the  society  of  Cleopatra,  may 
have  encouraged  in  C^sar  the  ideas  of  monarchy  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  by 
which  he  was  almost  certainly  influenced  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  If  so  he 
was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  Roman  to  be  caught  by  the  glamour  of  the 
“  kingdoms  of  the  East.”  Csesar  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  4*7  b.c., 
but  not  to  rest.  The  spring  of  46  B.c.  was  occupied  by  the  “African  war,” 
made  memorable  for  all  time  by  the  death  at  Utica  of  Cato,  the  one  enemy  whom 
even  Caesar  could  not  conquer,  and  whose  name  remained,  with  more  justice  than 
those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  rallying  point  of  wliatever  republican  sentiment 
lingered  in  Roman  society.  In  March  45,  at  Munda  in  southern  Spain,  Caesar 
won  the  last  of  his  victories. 

Up  to  now  he  had  enjoyed  hut  little  leisure  for  dealing  with  the  many 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  devolved  upon  him  as  the  victor  in  the  fight. 
Between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  January  49,  and  his  return  from  Ahriea  in 
June  46,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  more  than  three  brief  and  hurried  visits  to 
Rome.  Even  his  stay  there  in  46  was  broken  off  by  the  Spanish  campaign.  Hor 
while  abroad  was  he  free,  like  Augustus  on  his  provincial  tours,  to  spend  his 
time  in  reorganising  the  provincial  administration  and  reforming  abuses.  He  was 
campaigning  as  a  soldier,  not  travelling  as  a  ruler  whose  authority  was  recog¬ 
nised  and  assured.  He  was  indeed  obliged  to  govern,  but  by  methods  largely 
dictated  by  the  emergencies  of  war,  and  with,  an  improvised  machinery.  When 
it  is  remembered,  in  addition,  that  after  his  return  from  Spain  in  the  spring  of 
45,  the  fates  allowed  him  barely  a  year  in  which  to  rebuild  a  state  shattered  by 
civil  war  and  honeycombed  by  abuses,  the  wonder  is  not  that  he  achieved 
so  little,  but  that  he  left  so  deep  an  impression  of  his  own  personality,  both  as 
soldier  and  statesman.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  qualities  which  chiefly  im¬ 
pressed  his  contemporaries  and  were  insisted  upon  most  emphatically  in  tradition 
were  his  astounding  darmg,  his  self-confidence,  his  versatility,  and  above  all  his 
ambition.  He  was  a  Roman  Alexander  the  Great,  ready  to  contend  for  master 
even  with  Zeus^  Yet  Ms  contemporaries,  whether  friends  or  foes,  recognised  in 
Caesar  other  quahtiesnot  so  often  found  in  great  conquerors,  and  still  more  rarely 
among  those  who  emerged  as  victors  from  civil  strife.  His  personal  charm  had 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  lopg  before  he  became  dictator;  hut  we  have 
Cicero’s  aufehority  for  the  surprise  and  sense  of  relief  created  by  his  clemency  to 
vanquished  opponents,  and  by  the  moderation  and  reasonableness  which  he 
showed  in  dealing  with  many  difficult  questions.  While  from  the  first  he  made 
it  clear  that  his  rule  would  be  no  “  SuUan  domination  ”  ushered  in  by  proscription 
and  confiscation,  some  of  his  early  acts  as  dictator  dissipatod  the  notion  that  he 
contemplated,  like  Catiline,  such  subversive  measures  as  the  abolition  of  debts^ 
•or  a  redistribution  of  landed  property.  The  moderation  of  the  J uHan  law  about 
“  borrowed  monies  ”  bitterly  disappointed  some  of  the  bankrupt  nobles  who  had 
espoused  his  Cause,  but  it  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  men  of  business.  Uor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  Caesar’s  clemency  and  moderation  did  much  to  commend 
the  idea  of  personal  rule  to  a  pubHc  wMch  had  been  wcustomed  to  associate  it 
*^©ither  with  the  methods  of  Sulla  or  the  capricious  despotism  of  Oriental  rulers. 
He  was,  however,  not  only  clement  and  moderate,  but  gifted  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  of  insight  and  a  corresponding  promptitude  of  action.  One  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Julian  law  as  to  borrowed 
monies;  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  is  another;  a  third  we  may  select  the 
edict  by  which  he  restored  to  the  communities  of  the  province  of  Asia  the  right 
of  collecting  their  tithes,  and  thus  released  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  Roman 
“  puhlicani.” 

It  is  when  we  pcwis  nom  these  measures  of  immediate  relief,'  which  hlbught 
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asiL  were  "first  aid"  to  the  wounded  state,  that  our  diffip.iiH-.i^»R  hegin  As 
regards  economic  evils  from  which  Italy  and  in  a  less  degree  the  provinces 
were  suffermg,  the  most  serious  of  them  were  not  to  be  cured  by  legislaticn 
They  needed  what  the  victory  at  Actium  and  the  long  principate  of  Auuustua 
gave  them,  settled  peace,  a  firm  and  equitable  rule,  improved  means  of 
commum^tion,  new  markets  for  commerce,  and  new  openings  for  industrv 
O^rs  allotmpts  of  Und  do  not  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  those 
ot  the  Grraoohi,  and  his  revised  scheme  of  corn  distribution  in  Eome  left  the 
populMe  of  the  city  unaltered  in  character.  More  permanent  results  followed 
from  his  schemes  of  foreign  colonisation;  for  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  m  Caesars  day  Italy  was  not  suffering  from  under-  rather  than  from  over¬ 
population,  and  not  therefore  in  n^d  of  facihties  for  emigration,  it  is  oertaiu  that 
the  colomes  at  Carthage  and  Corinth  started  those  ancient  homes  of  coinmerce 
on  a  new  eta  of  prosperity,  while  the  settlements  of  veterans  in  southern  Gaul 
and  Spam  at  least  accelerated  the  spread  of  Latin  civilisation  in  these  provinces 
The  Mononuc  problenm,  however,  were  not  the  only,  nor  were  they  the  most 
pressmg  ones.  What  m  future  was  to  be  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  •RnTr.or. 
state,  and  how  wm  the  government  to  be  carried  on?  Caesar  was  under  no 
ill^ion  as  to  the  failure  of  the  ancient  mstitutions.  The  old  civic  constitution 
mth  Its  TOuncil  of  elders,  its  annual  magistrates,  and  its  primary  assembly  of 
oitizeM,  had  broken  down  m  the  first  duty  of  aE  governments,  the  maintenance 
of  pubhc  order  and  secunty  at  home  and  abroad.  Neither  government  by  the 
seMte,  nor  governinent  by  the  people  in  assembly,  had  proved  equal  to  the  task 
Even  more  unsatisfactory  was  the  time-honoured  method,  inherited  from  the 
days  of  small  city  states,  of  entrusting  the  executive  authority  to  a  numerous 
changing  body  of  officials  among  whom  there  was  no  scientific 
division  of  labour,  no  system  of  subordination,  no  security  for  concerted  action 

requisite  was  some  centralisation  of  the 
Wen  would  secure  a  vigorous  and  efficient  administration. 

Even  Cicero  had  brought  himself  m  51  to  realise  the  necessity  for  a  single 
f  reipublicae."  Such  an  authority  Cmsar  wielded  as 

f-  “  WM,  but  how  was  it  to  be  made  permanent,  given  a 

®  and  o^rwter,  and  harmonised  as  far  as  might  b®  with 
estabhsJied  traditions  and  institutions  ?  ^ 

^“stration,  if  it  was  the  first,  was  not  the  only  requisite 
needed  some  broader  basis  than  that  provided  by  the 

to ""If  Cicero  again  confesser^ght 

to  be  something  more  than  a  group  of  nobles.  Even  more  out  of  harmony  with 

the  popular  assembly,  which  since  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
ih  to  represent  the  entire  Eoman  citizen  body.  Among 

^  Citizen  population  of  Italy  the,  names  of  senate  and  assembly 
exci^  no  enthusiasm  and  mspired  no  confidence.  An  even  graver  problem 

state  to  its  nominal  allies,  the  provincials  The 

Se  the  swmd  w^thS  the  Eoln 

pale.  Were  the  provmcials  to  be  admitted  also  ?  And  if  not  how  was  it  nossiblA 

any  sentiment  of  loyal  attachment  to  Eome?  The  old 
homogeneity  of  habits  and  behefs,  the  intense  civic 
^tnotism  which  had  been  the  strength  and  pride  of  early  Eome  as  of  the  riti  vII 
Greek  city  states,  M  disappeared.  What  in  future  was  to  be  th^b^sis  aU“he 
ted  of  union  ?  Th^  problems  were  not  to  be  solved  in  a  moment  Ind  it  is 
^  ®«teatmg  Caesar’s  attitude  toward  them  Tiiat 

C^  while  he  ruled  did  so  efficiently  and  with  a  high  hand  is  ceS  'The 
provmces  and  the  legions  were  governed  and  oommandea  only  by  his  own  officers. 
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while  even  in  Kome  i»ne  eoncentaration  in  Ms  own  hands  of  both  the  dictatoisMp 
and  the  tribunician  power  left  little  room  for  independent  activity  on  the  part 
of  iihe  regular  magistrates.  These  last,  moreover,  though  in  form  elected  by  the 
people,  were  in  fact  his  nominees,  and  he  established  the  precedent,  followed  by 
Augustus,  of  commending  in  writing  the  candidates  of  his  choice.  The  increase 
made  in  the  numbers  of  both  praetors  and  q[uaestors  throws  little  light  on  his 
general  policy.  That  he  contemplated  the  continuance  in  some  form  of  a 
central  executive  authority  vested  in  a  single  person  is  highly  probable ;  but 
under  what  title  and  in  what  form  he  conceived  that  it  should  be  established 
must  remain  uncertain.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  looked  on  the  dictatorship  as 
more  than  a  useful  makesMft.  That,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  few  montii  of 
his  life,  his  thoughts  turned  towards  a  monarchy,  not  of  the  old  Koman,  but  of 
the  Gr^o-Oriental  type,  is  a  view  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said;  but  on 
this  point,  again,  the  evidence  is  too  doubtful  to  admit  of  positive  statement. 

There  is  at  first  sight  much  plausibility  in  the  view  that  Caesar  was  ready 
to  break  down  the  political  barriers  which  hedged  round  the  republic  of  Rome, 
aud  to  make  of  the  empire  one  state,  governed  by  one  ruler,  in  which  Romans 
and  provincials  alike  should  be  citisens.  The  traditions  of  the  popular  party 
which  he  had  led  were  all  in  favour  of  a  liberal  extension  of  citmensM^,  and 
the  grant  of  citizensMp  to  the  Transpadanes  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  civil 
war  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  as  far  back  as  the  year  65.  By 
temperament,  too,  Caesar  was  impatient  of  conventions  and  restrictions ;  he  had 
always  affected  a  certain  contempt  for  purely  Roman  fasMons  and  prejudices, 
and  shown  a  leaning  to  cosmopolitanism  from  which  his  adopted  son  and  heir 
was  conspicuously  free.  As  dictator  he  was  certainly  liberal  in  granting  Roman 
citizenship  and  still  more  Latin  rights,  but  his  liberality  was  mainly  confined 
to  those  districts  of  the  West  where  Latin  civilisation  was  already  firmly 
established,  such  as  Sicily  and  southern  GauL  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
rewarded  the  loyalty  of  many  of  the  chiefs  in  Kew  Gaul  and  the  valour  of 
some  of  the  Gaulish  troops  who  fought  under  him  in  the  same  manner.  But 
though  his  liberality  gained  by  contrast  with  the  parsimony  of  Augustus,  it 
hardly  countenances  the  idea  that  he  contemplated  so  premature  a  step  as  a 
general  inclusion  of  provincials  witMn  the  Roman  pala  Nor  is  it  safe  to  infer 
from  his  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  senate,  which  he  raised  to  900,  or  his 
admission  into  it  of  some  Gauls,  whether  from  the  old  province  or  from  New 
Gaul  we  are  not  toM,  together  with  citizens  of  comparatively  low  rank,  that 
his  idea  was  to  make  the  senate  an  imperial  council  of  notables.  Sulla,  who 
was  certainly  innocent  of  any  such  idea,  had  Mmself  doubled  the  numbers  of 
the  senate,  and  admitted  low-born  partisans  of  his  own  to  its  ranks.  The  extent 
fragments  of  a  municipal  law,  found  at  Heraclea  in  S.  Italy,  have  been  identifi^ 
with  something  like  certainty  as  p£^t  of  the  municipal  law  carried  by  Caesar  in 
45  B.C.  They  entitle  him  to  4he  credit  of  laying  down,  pro^hly  for  the  fiwt 
time,  general  rules  as  to  the  constitution,  not  only  of  existing  municipalities, 
but  of  any  which  might  be  established  in  future.  But  the  connection  of  the 
clauses  dealing  with  various  points  of  detail  in  the  local  government  of  the  city 
of  Rome  with  the  municipal  law  proper  which  follows,  is  too  obscure  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  Caesar  intended  to.  indicate  that  Rome  for  the  futoxe  was 
to  be  only  one  of  many  municipalities,  though  she  might  Be  the  first.  ^ 

But  while  the  state  of  our  evidence  forbids  us  to  dogmatise  as  to  Caesars 
real  views  for  the  future  of  the  state,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  time, — an  impression  which  contributed  powerfully  to  provoke  the 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  wMch  infiuenced  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Caesar’s 
habitual  disregard  of  constitutional  forms  and  legal  formalities  had  always  dis- 
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turbed  and  distressed  Cicero,  but  Ms  conduct  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his 
life  gave  rise  to  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  contemplated  something  even  more  alien 
to  Eoman  traditions  than  a  “  domination  ”  of  the  Sullan  type,  or  even  a  tyraiiny 
on  the  G-reek  pattern.  The  stress  which  he  laid  on  his  descent  from  Venus 
Genetrix,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  temple  in  Eome,  the  extravagant  honours 
('‘  ampliora  humano  fastigio  ”)  which  he  accepted,  his  affectation  of  an  almost 
regal  splendour  in  his  dress,  his  recepition  of  the  senate,  seated  as  if  he  were 
a  iving,  wounded  Eoman  feelings.  The  alarm  was  deepened  by  the  proposal  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  projected  Parthian  w^ar  he  should  be  allow’ed  to  use  the 
style  and  title  of  “  Men  remembered  his  association  with  Cleopatra ; 

it  was  hinted  that  his  son  by  her,  C«sarion,  w^as  destined  to  be  his  heir,  and 
even  that  the  seat  of  empire  w^as  to  be  removed  from  Eome  to  Alexandria, 
There  was  talk  also  of  his  desire  to  rival  Alexander  the  Great,  and  sch.^mes  of 
world-wide  conquest  were  attributed  to  him.  How  much  truth  there  was  in  all 
this  cannot  now'  be  determined,  but  the  suspicions  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  an  aristocracy  whose  political  ascendency  Cmsar  had  destroyed,  and 
hastened  the  final  catastrophe. 

From  the  republican  point  of  view  Caesar’s  murder  wns,  as  Cicero  confesses, 
a  blunder,  though  a  noble  one.  Its  most  permanent  efteets  are  seen  in  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  To  reconcile  a  proud  nobility  to  the  loss  of  their  political 
supremacy,  or  philosophic  republicans  to  the  rule  of  one  man,  were  tasks  requir¬ 
ing  time  and  patience,  and  the  reconciliation  wms  not  effected  in  the  lifetime  of 
Augustus.  But  from  the  first  Augustus  took  elaborate  pains  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  wms  in  his  sympathies  and  ideals  Eoman  and  Italian  to  the  core,  and 
that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  dreams  of  a  half- Eastern  monarchy  and  a 
cosmopolitan  empire  attributed  to  Julius,  as  to  the  parody  of  them  enacted 
by  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  tragic  murder  which  abruptly  arrested  a  career  of  dazzling  brilliancy, 
the  divine  vengeance  which  overtook  the  murderers,  and  the  years  of  chaos  and 
confiict  which  intervened  between  the  famous  ides  of  March  and  the  victor}'  at 
Actium,  combined  to  give  Julius  his  peculiar  place  in  tradition.  Julius  is  not 
the  founder  of  the  political  system  under  which  Tacitus  lived  and  wrote.  He 
stands  apart,  like  the  mythical  and  eponymous  ancestor,  seated  among  the  gods, 
and  himself  a  god,  once,  at  least,  in  the  language  of  the  Asiatics  a*  god  made 
manifest,  dehs  i7rL<jidvr}?,  and  the  son,  not  of  Venus  and  an  earthly  father,  but  of 
Ares^aud  Aphrodite.  Even  in  Plutarch  there  is  a  significant  contrast  between 
the^  intensely  human  Caesar,  the  brilliant  party  leader,  the  darling  of  Eoman 
society,  who  was  at  once  soldier,  statesman,  and  scholar,  and  the  more  than 
human  conqueror  whose  temple  stood  in  the  Forum,  and  whose  star  was  seen  in 
the  heavens,  but  of  whose  actual  work  on  earth  few  traces  remained. 
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